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CHAPTER  I 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA 

IT  is  not  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  growth  of  the  purely 
Florentine  school  that  we  shall  explain  its  development.  Its 
ultimate  perfection  was  due  to  the  wisdom  with  which  all  existing 
elements  of  progress  were  assiaiilated  and  combined.  The  great 
la^re  of  composition  founded  on  the  models  of  Giotto,  the  plastic 
element  made  dominant  by  the  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  scientific  perspective  of  lines,  which  owed  its  impulse  to 
UoceOi,  the  more  subtle  one  of  atmosphere  which  Masaccio 
mastered,  the  tasteful  architecture  revived  by  Brunelleschi  and 
Alberti,  were  summed  up  in  a  great  measure  by  the  spirit  and 
grasp  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  The  changes  in  the  use  and 
application  of  mediums  carried  out  by  the  PeseUi  and  Baldovinetti, 
enlarged  and  extended  by  the  Pollaiuoli,  gained  a  concrete  value 
in  Verrocchio.  But  the  merit  of  these  and  later  artists  was  partly 
due  to  the  example  of  an  Umbrian  educated  by  a  Florentine 
master. 

Pietro  di  Benedetto  of  the  Franceschi,  more  commonly  known 
as  Piero  della  Francesca,^  was  bom  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in 
Umbna,  on  the  Western  face  of  the  mountain  chain  which  parts 
Tuscany  from  the  old  duchy  of  Urbino  and  the  States  of  the 
dmreh  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  He  might  have  reached  the  twen- 
tieth year  when  he  laboured  at  Florence,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 

*  ^  Both  the  appellation  "  del  Franoeaohi "  and  **  della  Franoesoa  "  occur  in 
contempofaiy  records.  See  Gronau.  in  Repertorium  fUr  Kunstwissetuehaftf 
xsiii.,  p.  392  sgq. 


2  PIERO  DELLA  FRANCBSCA  [oh. 

may  therefore  be  fixed  about  1415-20.^  The  master  who  first 
instracted  him  is  not  known,  but  future  investigation  may  prove 
that  he  was  in  early  years  apprentice  to  a  painter  who  wandered, 
after  the  constant  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  from  Siena  to  the 
eastward,  in  search  of  employment.'  His  good  fortune  brought 
him  in  contact  with  Domenico  Veneziano,  whose  residence  at 
Perugia  in  1438  has  been  described;  and  by  Domenico  he  was 
employed,  in  1439,  on  the  frescos  of  8.  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence.^ 
How  long  he  may  have  remained  with  this  master  is  uncertain. 
We  have  no  clue  to  the  story  of  his  life  after  1439  till  his  appear- 
ance at  Bimini  in  1451;^  but  we  judge  from  his  style  that  he 
tempered  its  XJmbrian  features  with  Florentine  character.  His 
masterpieces  alone  prove  him  to  have  been  endowed  with  great 
penetration  and  powers  of  reflection,  prone  to  fathom  abstruse 
science,  and  capable  to  search  and  co-ordinate  the  secrets  of 
nature.  He  enjoyed  a  happy  conjunction  of  the  talents  which 
adorned  the  Van  Eycks  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.^ 

Thrown  into  relations  with  one  of  the  realistic  Florentines,  he 
entered  into  the  study  of  reality  with  an  ardour  equal  to  that  of 
Domenico  Veneziano,  Andrea  del  Castagno,  or  the  PeseUi,  making 
their  style  his  own  without  a  thought  for  selection,  assuming  their 

*  ^  We  now  know  that  Piero  della  Franoesca  was  buried  in  the  Badia  (now 
Cathedral)  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  on  October  12, 1492  (Cobazziiti,  Appunti  storiei 
filologici  tu  la  wile  ttberina,  Borgo  San  Sepoloro,  1874»  p.  62).  If  Vasabi  be 
true  in  stating  that  Piero  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  (it,  p.  501),  the  date  of  his 
birth  would  thus  have  to  be  fixed  at  1405  or  1406.  Vasabi  Ib,  however,  often 
inaccurate  in  statements  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Piero  was  bom 
at  the  time  suggested  by  the  authors. 

*  ^  There  are  two  Sienese  masters  who  may  be  considered  to  have  had  a  large 
share  in  moulding  the  style  of  Piero  della  Francesca.  One  is  Domenico  di  Bartolo, 
whose  polyptych  of  1438  at  Perugia — ^whether  it  was  painted  in  the  latter  city 
or  not — ^must  have  been  known  to  Piero;  and  the  other  is  Sassetta,  who  betweeci 
1437  and  1444  executed  an  altarpiece  for  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.  In  types  and  forma. 
BjrBtem  of  design,  and  scheme  of  colour.  Piero's  works  show  numerous  reminis- 
cences of  the  paintings  of  these  two  artists. 

*  '  See  atUea,  iv.,  p.  140.  *  ^  Compare  postea,  p.  5.  n*  2. 

'  One  may  observe  that  Fra  Luca  Padoli,  whose  intimacy  with  Piero  della 
Francesca  is  acknowledged  by  himself,  became  known  as  a  mathematician,  and 
in  his  later  years  (1496-99)  remained  at  Milan  in  constant  communication  with  da 
Vinci,  who  thus,  no  doubt,  leamt  much  of  his  science  through  Pao&oli  from  Piero. 
(See  Divina  praportionCf  Venice,  1509,  p.  2S,  v.  oh.  vL  of  the  Trattaio  dell'arehi^ 
teUura), 
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coaneness  and  energy,  with  some  of  the  more  refined  quality 
perceptible  in  Paolo  UcceDi.  Without  rising  much  above  a 
oonuQon  conventionalism  apparent  in  the  constant  reproduction 
of  a  type  affecting  Moorish  rather  than  European  forms,  he  still 
leyeals,  in  composition  as  well  as  in  figures,  some  of  the  massive 
grandeur  of  the  Florentines.  With  more  science  than  UcceUi  or 
Mantegna,^  he  turned  his  knowledge  of  linear  perspective  to  ad- 
mirable account,  and  learnt  not  merely  to  represent,  but  to 
measure  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  picture,  setting  his  figures  at 
their  just  proportional  height  in  the  most  advantageous  situations. 
He  applied  the  severest  geometrical  laws,  in  ascertaining  the  rela- 
ii?e  proportions  of  figures  to  each  other  and  to  their  stations 
in  a  given  zoom.*  But  he  did  not  rest  even  there ;  he  was  the 
forenmner  and  superior  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  in  the  mode  of 
projecting  shadows.    Calculations  of  the  comparative  values  neces- 

^  Mantogna  did  not  push  the  application  of  linear  perspective  to  the  human 
body  farther  than  Piero  deUa  Franoesoa.  His  figures  are  firm  on  their  plane 
and  proportioned  to  surrounding  objects,  but  lean,  angular,  and  without  the 
grandeur  of  the  Florentines.  Still  his  talent  and  application  were  great,  and  his 
vorin  were  stadiousiy  analyzed  by  Raphael 

'  The  late  lamented  E.  Habzbn  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the  Ambro- 
oana  at  Milao,  under  the  false  name  of  "  Pietro  Pittore  di  Bruges,"  Piero's 
treatise  on  perspective,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  already  settled  the  point 
of  distance  as  measuring  point  for  rectangular,  horizontal  and  vertical  planes, 
fie  accurately  described  the  relation  of  distance  to  the  diameter  of  the  equilateral 
eooe  of  rays  a»  similar  to  that  of  the  height  of  an  equilateral  toiangle  to  its  side. 
(See  Hassxh'9  paper  on  Pietro  degli  Franoeschi,  in  Archiv  fUr  die  zeiehnenden 
JtAute.  «.  «..  p.  241.)  [*  Beyond  the  MS.  (in  Italian,  and  probably  dating 
bota  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century)  which  was  known  to  Harzen, 
there  exists  another  version  of  this  treatise  (in  Latin,  and  dating  from  the  end  of 
tiie  fifteenth  century)  in  the  same  library.  Yet  another  (in  Italian,  and  also 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century)  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Palatina  of 
Puma ;  others  still  are  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  in  Paris  (Latin,  sixteenth 
centory),  in  the  British  Museum  (dated  1531),  etc.  (see  Janitschxk  in  Kurut- 
Aronik,  ser.  i,  voL  xiiL,  coL  671 ;  Witting,  Pieiro  dei  Francedchi,  Strassburg, 
1888,  p.  192).  The  Parma  codex  has  been  published  in  full  by  Dr.  C.  Wiktsbbbbg 
(PcfrM  pietor  Burgenais  de  Prospeetiva  Pingendi,  2  vols.,  Strassburg,  1899).  Another 
tnatise  by  Piero  della  Franoesoa,  LibeUus  de  Quinqtte  Corporibus  RegtUari- 
hui  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (See  Jobdast,  in  the  Berlin 
JaiiMek,  i,  p.  112  aqq. ;  and  WorrBBBBBa,  in  Beperiorium  fa/r  Kurutwissetudkaft, 

▼mP.33sw)1 
The  authority  of  old  writers  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  Piero's  knowledge  of 

psiipeuUve,  and  none  more  clear  than  that  of  Cbsabb  Obsabiaito,  VUruviu^ 

fsL,  Como,  1521,  note  to  p.  x. 
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Baiy  for  the  due  distribution  of  light  and  shade  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  he  assisted  his  experiments  by 
the  aid  of  artificial  li^t  in  dark  spaces.  Yet  he  seldom  concen- 
trates light,  but  gives  each  tint  its  proper  local  depth  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  distance  within  the  plane  of  the  picture,  thereby 
differing  from  those  who  condense  Ught  on  one  spot  and  throw  the 
rest  into  comparative  obscurity.^  The  natural  result  of  this 
scientific  acquirement  in  Piero  was  an  elaborate  certainty  in 
the  rendering  of  atmosphere.  Without  breaking  up  tones  gradu- 
ally according  to  distance,  he  was  sure  of  the  variation  produced 
in  primaries  by  the  effect  of  remoteness.^  The  juxtaposition  of 
two  colours  is  never  attended  with  any  startling  or  brilliant 
contrast  as  in  the  Van  Eycks;  and  the  rules  of  harmony  are 
equally  maintained  in  the  foreground  and  background.  At  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  all  these  laws  is  perfect 
in  the  relief  and  natural  projection  of  every  object.  If  in  the 
delineation  of  the  human  frame  upon  which  these  laws  of  relief 
and  colour  were  carried  out,  Piero  does  not  rise  above  the  level 
of  Paolo  Uccelli,  if  he  shows  occasional  neglect,^  and  sometimes 
falls  into  the  angularities  noticeable  in  the  painters  of  Perugia, 
Foligno,  and  Gualdo,  his  architecture  is  admirable  in  taste,  in  pro- 
portion, and  in  ornament;  and  he  is  so  peculiarly  great  in  this 
respect  that  his  perspective  of  edifices  in  S.  Chiara  at  Urbino  has 
been  assigned  to  Baccio  Pontelli  and  Bramante.'* 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  Piero  della  Francesca  one  grand 
feature  remains.  The  mediums  introduced  into  painting  by  the 
Peselli  and  Baldovinetti,  known  to  Domenico  Veneziano,  improved 
by  the  PollaiuoU  and  Verrocchio,  went  through  a  new  and  clean 

^  A  drawing  by  Piero  of  the  angel  appearing  to  Ck>nBtantine, — sketch  for  a 
fresoo  in  S.  Franceeco  of  Arezzo,  once  in  the  Ottley  and  afterwards  in  the  Lawrence 
collection,  was  so  effective  that  it  was  assigned  to  Qiorgione.  [*This  drawing 
is  now  in  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  copy 
after,  and  not  a  design  for,  the  painting,  executed  probably  late  in  the  sixteenth 

century.] 

*  This  naturally  presupposes  and  is  intended  to  convey  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  laws  of  harmony  in  colours. 

3  He  frequently  gives  the  mere  undressed  block  of  a  leg  for  instance.  It  is, 
however,  true  in  action. 

*  The  style  and  proportion  of  Piero's  architecture,  the  taste  of  its  ornament, 
are  equal  and  perhaps  superior  to  those  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio. 
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eradble  before  they  were  peifeeted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  It  was  Piero  della  IVanoesca  who  performed  this 
neeessary  and  meritorious  operation.  He  carried  out  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  oil  colouring  that  place  him  next  in  Italy 
to  Antonello  da  Messina,  not  because  he  followed  the  Van  Eyck 
method  introduced  by  the  SiciUan,  but  because  he  added  some- 
thing like  perfection  to  the  system  of  the  Florentine  innovators. 
And  thus  we  have  before  us  a  vast  genius  who  only  wanted  the 
quality  of  selection  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  country. 
It  is  said  that  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Domenioo  Veneziano 
once  laboured  together  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,^  and 
that,  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  they  abandoned 
I  their  work  and  the  neighbourhood  in  all  haste.  According  to  a 
I  conjecture  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  the  plague  raged  in 
I  the  Marches  between  1447  and  1452,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
!  Domenico  and  Piero  were  residents  at  Loreto  within  those  years. 
The  statement  is  hard  to  deal  with,  because  the  only  paintings 
in  Loreto  are  those  of  SignoreDi.*  Again,  if  Vasari  be  reUable,^ 
Piero  was  called  to  Rome  in  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.^ 
and  competed  with  Bramante  of  Milan  in  two  frescoes  adorning 
the  Camere,  which  were  thrown  down  for  Raphael  by  Julius  II. ; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  competition  took 
place,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.^ 

1  Vasabi,  toL  iL,  pp.  4d5,  674. 
i  *  '  In  1442,  Fiexo  is  known  to  haye  been  one  of  the  Oonaiglieri  del  popolo  at 

BoigD  8.  Sepoleio  (see  Eyiltv  Frakoxsobi  MabihXp  in  VArU,  xvi.  472).  On 
June  11,  1445,  he  reoeiTed  from  the  Gompagnia  della  Miaericoidia  of  that  city 
an  Older  for  an  altaxpieoe  (now  in  the  Commnnal  Galleiy  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcxo), 
wfaieh  waa  to  be  finished  during  the  next  three  yeaia.    Gbmpare  poHea,  p.  12  9^. 

*  Vasabz,  toL  iL,  p.  492,  states  this  faot,  and  adds  that,  before  throwing  the 
faeseoee  down,  Raphael  had  several  portraits  in  them  copied,  and  thus  sayed  the 
KtcsniweB  ol  Kiooold  Fortebraooio,  Charles  VIL  of  France,  Antonio  Colonna 
Prinoe  of  Salerno,  Francesco  CSarmignuola,  Giovanni  Vitellesco,  CSardinal  Bessarion, 
FiBDoeaoo  Spinola,  and  Battista  da  Canneto.    Compare  also  Vasabi,  iv.,  p.  329. 

^  ^  Ai  set  forth  in  Cbows  and  Cayaloasillb's  Hidory  of  Painting  in  North 
Itdhf  (ed.  BoBXHiUB),  ii»  pp.  333  and  340,  note  2,  what  Vasari  really  wishes  to 
oooTsy  in  the  passage  referred  to  is  that  Bramantino  (not  Bramante]  completed 
or  restored  the  paintings  executed  by  Piero  della  Francesca  in  the  Camera  dell' 
fiiodoro  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  V.  (1447-65).  Professor  Sohxabsow 
[Mdctxo  da  ForB,  Berlin  and  Stuttgart,  1886,  p.  235  sqq.)  adduces  some  reasons 
for  thinking  that  these  frescoes  were  painted  during  the  reign  of  Sixtus  IV. 
(1471-84),  and  ascribes  them — without  sufficient  reason,  as  it  seems  to  me— to 
Mriono  da  Forli. 
?.— B 
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In  1451  Piero  was  Berving  Sigismondo  Pandolfo  Malatesta  of 
Bimini,  a  tnioulent  soldier  whose  craelty  and  wile  are  equally 
celebrated,  and  a  patron  of  architects  and  painters;  and  Bimini 
owes  to  him  the  erection  of  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.^ 

On  one  of  the  walls  of  this  edifice  Malatesta  may  still  be  seen 
with  two  couchant  greyhounds  at  his  heels  kneeling  before  the 
throned  saint  Sigismund  of  Burgundy ;  and  on  the  lower  border  of 
a  frame,  imitating  the  pure  antique,  are  the  words: 

"  Sanctus  Sigismundus.  Sigismundus  Pandulfus  Malatesta 
pan.  f .  Petri  de  Burgo  opus.  MCCCCLI.'* » 

A  lofty  simplicity,  a  perfect  adjustment  of  proportions  in  the 
figures  and  in  their  relation  to  the  classic  intercolumniation  of 
the  background,  reveal  the  talent  of  Piero  at  this  period.  His 
drawing,  pounced  from  a  cartoon  on  a  very  smooth  surface,  is  of 
Leonardesque  precision,  his  flesh  colour  is  painted  in  thin,  cool 
tones  of  yellowish  light,  shadowed  with  a  transparent  inky  grey 
stippling.  As  a  profile  portrait  nothing  truer  can  be  desired, 
except  that  perhaps  the  joined  hands  are  flat  and  short  and 
generalized  in  form.  The  face  of  the  enthroned  king  is  vulgar  in 
type.  But  the  architecture  rivals  in  taste  that  of  Alberti,  who 
planned  the  church.^ 

Whether,  after  this,  Piero  betook  himself  to  Pesaro,  where 
Galeazzo  Malatesta  was  Governor;  whether  he  laboured  at  An- 
cona,^  may  possibly  remain  doubtful;  but  a  certain  correspond- 
ence of  style  and  of  handling  suggests  that  the  choir  of  S.  Fran- 

^  See  records  as  to  Leon  Battista  Albert!  and  Fasti's  share  in  the  erection  of 
S.  Francesco  of  Rimini  in  Aleuni  documerUi,  u,8.,  pp.  ^12.  [*  Compare  also 
F.  Snrz,  8,  Ftuncesco  in  Rimini,  Berlin,  1893,  and  the  account  of  Professor  C. 
Rioci's  dlBOOveries  in  this  church  in  the  BoUeUino  d*  arte*  vl,  p.  124  9qq,'\ 

^  A  medallion  at  the  side  of  the  picture  represents  a  castle,  and  is  inscribed  : 
"Gastellum  Sigismundum  ariminensis  E.  MOCCGXLVI."  (See  also  Vasabi, 
voL  ii.,  p.  491.) 

3  The  jBgure  of  Sigismund  of  Burgundy  on  a  seat,  is  not  nimbed ;  and  the  head 
is  covered  with  a  lappet  cap.  The  blue  mantle  is  partly  scaled,  and  partly  renewed. 
Part  of  the  colour  of  the  legs  is  gone  likewise.  The  distance,  being  repainted,  is 
damaging  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  dress  of  Malatesta  is  injured.  The 
pouncing  of  the  original  design  may  still  be  traced  beneath  the  original  colour. 

^  Vasabi,  Yol.  IL.  p.  491.  [*In  another  place  (iL,  p.  498)  Vasari  states  that 
Piero  painted  for  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  Church  of  San  Ciriaco  at  Anoona 
''  in  una  atoria  beUissima  lo  sposaiizio  di  Nostra  Donna."] 
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oeioo  at  Aiezzo  was  decorated  by  him  shortly  after  the  oom- 
pktion  of  Malatesta'fl  votive  fresco  at  Bimini.^ 

The  legend  of  the  cross  which  Agnolo  Gaddi  had  illustrated  in 
S.  Cioce  at  Florence  was  thc^t  which  now  gave  occasion  to  Piero 
to  display  the  versatility  of  his  powers. 

In  the  lunette  to  the  right  the  death  and  burial  of  Adam  form  two 
distinct  subjects,  parted  from  each  other  by  a  tree.  The  dying  man 
is  supported  by  Eve,  whose  hanging  breasts  indicate  an  advanced  age; 
and  thr^  other  naked  figures  represent  the  children  of  the  first  man. 
The  burial  to  the  left  is  an  animated  composition  of  ten  figures.  Both 
scenes  are  connected  with  the  legend  by  the  tradition  variously  stated 
in  difieient  books,*  that  the  seed  or  a  bou^  of  the  tree  out  of  which 

*  ^  Loca  Pftdoli,  as  we  shall  see,  meations  that  Piero  worked  at  Bologna  and 
?«rnfa ;  Vasabi  paaseB  over  his  works  at  Rimini  in  silenee,  but  states  (iL,  p.  491) 
that,  haying  gone  to  Pesaro  and  Anoona,  he,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  was  called 
bj  Bono  L  of  Este  (1450-71)  to  Ferrara,  where  he  painted  freecoee  in  the 
MuEO  Sdiiiaaoia  and  in  the  Churoh  of  Sant'  Agostino.  The  existence  of  the 
fresooes  by  Piero  in  the  latter  building  is  also  recorded  in  a  MS.  description  of 
ttnu^  dating  from  1585  (see  Oampobi,  in  Aui  e  memorte  ddU  Dsputazioni  di 
Horia  patria  per  h  pronineie  modeneai  e  parmeim,  ser.  iii,  vol.  iii,  p.  556),  but 
both  these  paintings  and  those  which  he  executed  at  the  Schifanoia  are  now  lost. 
In  view  of  what  Vasari  says,  one  is  naturally  apt  to  think  that  Piero  went  to 
?€cnia  in  or  soon  alter  1451,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  working  at  Rimini, 
whieh  liss  so  elose  to  Pesaro  and  Anoona.  It  is,  however,  needless  to  point  out 
how  Httle  trust  can  be  put  in  the  chronology  of  Vasari.  Another  remark  of  his 
bsiiing  on  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Ckdasso,  where  it  is  said 
(m.,  p.  89)  that  this  painter,  having  seen  how  well  remunerated  Piero  della  Fran- 
ottoa  wss  by  the  Duke,  and  how  honourably  he  was  treated  at  Ferrara,  devoted 
hfanssK.  after  Piero's  departure,  with  such  seed  to  painting  as  to  achieve  a  good 
name  at  Ferraia.  Now,  Qalasso  can  only  be  traced  at  Ferrara  up  to  1453,  after 
which  year  he  went  to  Bologna.  It  seems  also  natural  to  date  Piero's  activity 
st  Bdogna  some  time  about  1451,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  late 
as  1482  we  find  him  renting  a  house  at  Rimini  (see  postea,  p.  23,  note  2).  How- 
ever sH  this  may  be,  he  is  known  on  documentary  evidence  to  have  been  at  Borgo 
Saa  Qepdksto  on  October  4, 1454,  when  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  picture 
for  the  higjh-altar  ol  the  Church  of  Sant'  Agostino  in  that  city  (see  BiiLnrisi,  in 
llBwcmarroiit  ser.  ii,  voL  iL,  quad,  v.,  p.  141).  The  picture  was  to  be  finished 
vikUn  the  next  eight  years,  and  from  the  length  of  the  period  thus  fixed  it  seems 
natural  to  conclude  that  he  was  engaged  on  some  great  undertaking — in  all  prob- 
ability the  frescoes  in  San  Francesco  at  Aresso  (compare  the  Italian  edition  of 
this  wo^,  viiL,  p.  204  sgg.).  These  are  known  to  have  been  finished  by  De- 
snber  20, 1466  {ef,  poatea,  p.  0,  note  2). 

At  some  date  before  1466  he  must  have  been  at  Urbino  (c/.  poiUa,  p.  19, 
notel). 

*  *  For  a  full  aooount  of  it,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  History  of  Owr  Lord  (London, 
1865),  il,  p.  385  sgg. 
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the  cross  was  to  be  hewn,  being  that  of  the  tree  of  life,  had  been  granted 
to  Seth,  and  either  sown  beneath  the  tongue  of  Adam  or  planted  on 
his  tomb;  and  that,  growing  to  a  noble  size,  it  was  hewn  down  by 
Solomon,  and  formed  into  a  bridge  over  a  stream.  Its  sacred  nature 
was  revealed  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  whose  arrival  and  reverent  prayer 
by  the  bridge,  in  the  presence  of  her  followers,  is,  together  with  her 
reception  by  Solomon,  the  subject  of  two  frescoes,  side  by  side  in  the 
course  below  the  first  lunette.  In  the  lowest  space  of  the  same  side 
the  whole  room  is  taken  up  with  a  view  of  the  battle  between  Con- 
stantine  and  Maxentius. 

The  lunette  of  the  end  wall  is  only  adorned  with  two  grand  figures 
standing  at  each  side  of  the  window — one  to  the  left  gesticulating  with 
his  hand  as  he  speaks,  the  other  at  rest  and  haunched,  but  now  much 
inj  ured.  In  the  course  below  this,  to  the  right  of  the  window,  labourers 
busy  with  the  raising  of  the  cross ^  are  depicted  with  realistic  truth; 
whilst  to  the  left  of  the  window  is  an  equally  natural  group  of  men 
hauling  up  a  figure  with  a  crane  out  of  a  well.'  Beneath  these  two 
subjects  are  the  vision  of  an  angel  to  Constantine,  who  appears  lying 
in  his  tent  with  an  attendant  slumbering  at  his  bedside,  and  two  guards 
at  the  entrance;  and  the  Annunciation. 

In  the  lower  course  of  the  left  side  are  seen  the  battle  between 
Ghosroes,  King  of  Persia,  and  Heraclius,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  cross,  and  the  execution  of  Ghosroes,  the  upper  space 
being  filled  with  the  finding  of  the  cross  before  St.  Helen,  and  the  proof 
of  its  miraculous  power  by  the  raising  of  the  dead  man.  The  lunette 
(much  injured)  represents  the  progress  of  Heraclius  into  Jerusalem. 
In  the  left  pilaster  of  the  entrance  arch,  the  soffit  of  which  still  pre- 
serves some  figures  by  Bicci  (two  saints  above  the  cornices  being 
by  Piero),  a  Cupid  resting  on  his  bow  stands  above  two  superposed 
saints,  a  Bishop,  and  Peter  Martyr  (half  gone).  The  right  pilaster 
is  empty,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  an  angel  in  the  lowest 
space. 

Though  injured  in  a  great  many  places,  these  frescoes  have  not  been 
retouched,  the  spots  where  intonaco  has  fallen  being  simply  filled  in, 
whilst  the  painted  frames  have  been  renewed. 

*  ^  Or  perhapa  bringing  tihe  saored  beam  to  the  Temple  at  the  order  of  Solomon 
(Wrrrma,  «.«.,  p.  62). 

* '  The  figure  who  is  being  hauled  ap  is  Jndas,  a  Jew,  who  did  not  want  to 
diaolose  to  St.  Helen  where  the  true  cross  was  buried.  He  was  therefore  oast 
into  a  dry  well,  and  left  without  food.  For  six  days  he  held  out,  but  on  the  seventh 
be  revealed  his  secret. 
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FoDowing  doge  on  the  comparatively  feeble  Bicoi,  who  had 
ODly  completed  a  ceiling  and  part  of  the  frieze  at  the  entrance,^ 
Hero  deserved  to  be  well  rewarded  by  big  patron,  Luigi  Bacd  of 
Aiezzo,*  who  had  fortunately  exchanged  the  ordinary  productions 
of  a  low  Giottesque  for  the  more  perfect  ones  of  a  great  painter. 
PoBowing  the  technical  system  of  drawing  and  colonr  which  he 
had  already  applied  in  S.  Francesco  at  Eimini,«  Piero  distributes 
his  groups  and  distances  according  to  the  laws  of  linear  and  aerial 
perspective  with  a  science  and  certainty  only  equalled  later  by 
Leonardo,  and  with  a  startling  reality  of  truth  in  effects,  both  of 
reKef  by  light  and  shade,  and  of  hannony  by  juxtaposition  of 
tone.    Treating  the  human  figure  as  a  mere  geometrical  unit,  he 
neglects  idealigm  of  type  or  selection  of  form,  contenting  himself 
iwth  reahstic  portraiture,  with  the  conscientious  reproduction  of 
shapes,  weighty  of  frame  and  of  limb,  coarse  in  hand  and  foot, 
bat  admirable  as  illustrating  anatomy  and  instantaneous  action. 
Hero  is  the  best  painter  of  nudes  in  his  age,  and  not  inferior  in 
this  sense  to  Masaccio  or  to  Ghirlandaio.    If  his  impersonations 
lack  comeliness,  spirituality,  or  idealized  benevolence,  they  are 
dignified  in  mien  and  cleverly  individual.     Draperies   realistic 
and  broken  are  still  broad  in  treatment.     An  illustration  of 
his  power   of  individualizing,  and   his   talent   for  nude,  may 
be  found  in  Adam's  death,  where  one  of  the  youths,  with 
his  legs   crossed,   leaning  on   a   staff,  is   ahnost   equal   to    a 
figure  by   Signorelli.     The    keen   perception    of   natural    mo- 
mentary action  is  shown  in  Adam's  burial,^  the   Florentine 
quality  of  grand  composition  in  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

The  battle   between  Constantino  and  Maxentius,  where  the 

*  See  anUa,  ii,  p.  276  «g..  Bioci,  and  Vasabi.  voL  ii.,  p.  56. 

'  Vasabi  says  it  was  painted  for  him  (voL  ii,  p.  496).  Rumohb  doubts,  on  in- 
wiBciflnt  grounda,  the  authorship  of  Piero  (Forsehungen,  voL  ii,  p.  336).  It  ib 
proTed  in  a  record  of  1466,  in  which  the  artist  is  chosen  to  paint  a  standard  by  the 
oompany  of  the  Nunziata  at  Arezzo,  and  the  mention  of  his  name  is  made  as 
CoDows:  "Maestro  Pietro  di  Benedetto  dal  Borgho  Santo  Sepolchro  maestro 
di  depigniere ;  il  quale  a  dipinto  la  ohupola  maggiore  di  San  Francesco  d'  Areao  " 
(Gauaho  MiLAnsi  in  Oiorn.  star,  deffi.  arch,  tosc,  «.*..  1862,  p.  11). 

/.e.,  the  drawing  pounced  from  cartoons  on  a  very  smooth  surface,  liquid 
•OMB  of  a  yellow-red  in  flesh ;  light,  inky  grey  shadows  stippled  on. 

*  Distant  episodes  here  are  all  much  injured. 


^ 
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floldien  of  the  latter  aie  dnven  in  disarray  over  a  stream,  is  a 
mflte  of  eombatants  and  fngttiveB  on  honiebaek,  in  idiieh,  ^pfith- 
ont  the  eonfuflion  -wbkh  marks  the  fights  of  Uooelli,  Fiero  aOo^m 
OS  to  perceive  that  he  has  not  as  yet  mastered  the  forms  of  the 
horse  in  quick  motion. 

The  absence  of  comeliness  in  females  is  proved  by  the  Virgin 
of  the  Annonciation,  whose  common  type,  affecting  a  sapedraman 
gravity, — ^whose  costome,  of  the  painter's  ovm  period,  are  more 
natural  than  suits  the  elevation  of  the  subject.  The  angel  with 
his  wiry  locks  is  not  a  celestial  apparition.  Nor  is  the  Btemal 
rendered  with  any  elevation. 

The  portraits  in  the  gronp  of  the  execution  are  excellent;  and 
if  in  general  the  human  form  has  little  suppleness,  it  is  not  dis- 
figured by  sudi  conventionalisms  as  we  find  at  later  periods.  The 
types  are  peculiar,  the  costumes  often  singular;  and  had  Vasari 
related  of  Piero  that  he  was  once  a  captive  in  Barbary,  we  should 
have  believed  him. 

But  Piero  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration  in  the  Vision, 
in  which  an  effect  of  lij^t  and  a  daring  foreshortened  view  of  an 
angel,  give  a  double  attraction  to  the  picture.  The  effect  is 
similar  in  principle  to  that  in  the  liberation  of  St.  Peter  at  Bome, 
which  Baphael  conceived,  no  doubt  after  be  had  studied  Piero's 
masterpieces.^  There  are  but  traces  of  the  head  and  wings  of 
^;  the  heavenly  messenger  ;  but  the  band  and  arm  remain,  and 

explain  the  general  movement,  whidi  rivals  in  boldness  that  of 
Uccelli's  Eternal  in  S.  M.  Novella.*  The  light  dress  of  the  figure, 
the  yellow  cone  and  sides  of  the  tent  whose  shadows  are  tinged 
with  red  as  they  verge  into  the  blackness  of  complete  obscurity, — 
the  powerful  cool  tone  of  the  dark  interior  giving  the  idea  of  night, 
relieved  by  the  lined  white  and  blood-red  coverlet  of  the  Emperor's 
bed, — ^tbe  twilight  on  the  sleeping  soldier  in  front,  the  alternation 


^  Perhftpf  an  effect  of  light  and  shade  similar  to  thia  at  Areaao  adorned  the 
Bpaoe  wbjoh  Raphael  afterwards  filled  with  the  Ubecation  of  St.  Peter,  that 
sabjeot  being  painted  on  the  wall  previously  oooupied  by  a  woA  of  Piero's.  This 
reflection  has  already  been  made  in  an  able  article  on  Baphael  and  Qio.  Santi  in 
the  Quart&rijf  Seoieia,  toL  Izri,  No.  oxzzL,  p.  8. 

*  Dr.  Gatb.  in  KunMaU,  No.  86, 1836,  treating  of  this  piece,  affirms  that  there 
is  no  angel  in  the  dream  of  Gonstantine,  and  takes  the  mutilated  one  still  there  for 
an  eaglet 
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of  light  and  shade  in  the  two  sentries,^^ — ^tbe  shadows  projected 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  a  scene  thus  illomined,  all  combine 
to  give  an  effect  similar  to  the  reality.  The  edge  lights,  or  broad 
shadows,  sach  as  that  cast  on  the  face  of  the  soldier  to  the  right 
by  his  hebnet,  are  truth  itself;  yet  throughout,  the  proper  balance 
of  chiaroscuro  is  maintained,  and  the  drawing  is  rapid,  bold  and 
correct.  No  one  can  wonder  at  the  design  for  this  fresco  being 
taken  for  one  by  Giorgione.  It  might  have  been  assigned  with 
equal  propriety  to  Gorreggio  or  to  Bembrandt. 

Assuming,  as  we  must,  that  this  great  series  was  commenced 
after  the  death  of  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  in  1452,  we  are  led  to  judge 
from  the  general  similarity  of  its  execution  with  the  fresco  of 
Rimini  that  it  was  completed  shortly  after,  and  that  Piero  della 
Francesca  resided  at  Arezzo  during  1458  and  1454.^  The  traces 
of  his  activity  are,  however,  not  confined  to  the  choir  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco. A  crucified  Bedeemer  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  in  a  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  portal,  betrays  the  less 
able  hand  of  an  assistant  in  Piero's  school;^  but  a  standing  figure 
of  the  Magdalen,  between  the  Tarlati  monument  and  the  door  of 
the  sacristy  in  the  Duomo  appears  to  have  been  painted  on  the 
waD  by  the  master  himself.  She  stands  hfe  size  in  a  richly  orna- 
mented niche  of  feigned  marble,  with  the  cup  in  her  left  hand 
and  the  drapery  of  her  mantle  in  her  right ;  and  long  locks  fall  in 
the  usual  thorny  style  to  her  shoulders.  The  mass  of  Ught  and 
shade  is  grandly  distributed,  and  thus  we  have  a  work  worthy  of 
being  cited  amongst  the  fine  ones  of  the  master. 

From  Arezzo  to  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  is  no  great  distance.  Twenty- 
five  miles  is  the  utmost  that  separates  the  two  places,  and  our  artist 
may  have  resided  in  his  native  town  and  kept  his  family  there 
when  busy  in  person  elsewhere.  Becords  and  pictures  are  still 
extant  to  prove  that  numerous  commissions  flowed  in  to  him 
during  a  course  of  years  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.    An  order  for  an 

^  The  aentiy  in  annonr,  to  the  left,  is  in  shAclow,  resting  on  his  lanoe,  and  turns 
lu8  back  almost  completely  to  the  apeotator.  The  sentry  to  the  right  is  also  in 
vmoor,  and  part  of  his  right  leg,  with  a  portion  of  the  floor  close  by  it,  is  repainted. 
The  same  mishap  has  ocoorred  to  the  right  leg  of  the  sitting  soldier. 

*  *  CJ.  aniea,  p.  7,  note  1. 

'  An  inscription  below  the  Cmoifizion  runs :  "  Hseo  oappella  aAo  Dfii 
MOOOCLXnL" 
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altarpieoe  from  the  bzotheiB  of  the  Gompagma  della  Miserioordia 
in  that  town  is  said  to  exist,  and  may  possibly  be  found  at  a 
later  time.^  The  piece  to  which  it  refers,  rebuilt  in  a  modem  and 
tasteless  shape,  remains  in  the  diurch  of  the  hospital  occupied  by 
the  fraternity  before  its  suppression.'  It  affords  an  example  of 
Piero's  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  Florentine  oil  medium,  and 
proves  more  clearly  than  the  frescoes  of  Arezzo  the  mixture  of 
Umbro-Sienese  and  Florentine  character  forming  his  peculiar 
style. 

The  altarpiece  in  its  present  shape  is  a  large  wooden  screen,  in  the 
midst  of  which  an  arched  rectangle  contains  the  Virgin  of  Mercy  under 
whose  cloak  kneel  groups  of  males  and  females  of  various  degree.' 
The  screen  rests  upon  four  arched  niches,  in  which  SS.  Sebastian,  John 
the  Baptist,  a  nameless  saint,  and  Bernardino,  are  depicted,*  and  the 
whole  on  a  predella,  which  belonged  to  another  picture,'  representing 
Christ's  burial,  between  the  Flagellation  and  Christ  in  the  garden,  the 
Marys  at  the  sepulchre,  and  the  Noli  me  tangere.  The  old  predella 
containing  eight  saints,  among^  whom  are  SS.  Benedict,  Jerome, 
Anthony  of  Padua,  Francis,  Dominic,  and  three  others  ;* — the  Virgin 
and  the  angel  annunciate  of  the  side  pinnacles,  have  been  built  up  into 
pilasters  at  the  side  of  the  frame  containing  the  Virgin  of  Mercy,  whilst 

*  ^  This  reoord  has  been  published  by  Milaiwi  in  II  Bnonatroii,  ser.  iii.,  yoL  li, 
quademo  iy.  (Rome,  1885),  p.  116.  We  leam  from  it  th»t  the  altarpieoe  was 
ordered  on  Jane  11, 1446,  and  is  thus  perhaps  the  earUest  extant  work  by  Piero. 

^  The  fraternity  was  found  to  haye  been  an  useful  one,  and  was  allowed  to  reyiye 
after  the  suppression.  Its  church  had  meanwhile  been  oonrerted  into  an  hospital, 
and  in  order  to  ayoid  further  change,  the  company  were  located  in  their  present 
Church  of  8.  Rocco.  On  the  pilaster  of  the  altarpiece  a  panel  at  each  side  of  a 
row  of  four  saints  contains  the  company's  monogram,  IL  L  A.  [*  This  altarpieoe 
is  now  in  the  Cknnmunal  Gallery  at  Boigo  San  Sepolcro.  The  panels  have  again 
been  put  together  as  they  were  originally.  This  arrangement  is  shown  In  the 
annexed  reproduction.] 

'  The  Virgin  stands  with  a  heayy  crown  on  her  head  in  a  blue  mantle  (repainted 
in  the  Ughts).  Beneath  her  arms  and  under  the  doak,  females  stand  erect  to  the 
right,  and  kneeling  to  the  left,  a  penitent  of  the  compagnia  amongst  the  latter. 

*  These  saints  are  injurad,  and  the  colour  is  cracked  on  the  surface  of  the  panel 
The  lower  parts  are  mutilated,  or  coyered  by  the  predella. 

*  '  This  is  not  the  case.  It  has  always  belonged  to  this  altarpieoe,  of  which 
it  is  no  doubt  the  feeblest  part,  practically  entirely  the  work  of  assistants, 

*  These  saints  are  all  more  or  less  injured.  [*  These  panels  were  nerer  part  of 
the  predella,  but  were  arranged  at  the  sides  and  Uie  top  of  the  altarpiece,  as  shown 
in  the  reproduction.] 
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tibe  central  pinnacle  overtops  the  whole  edifice,  and  holds  a  crucified 
Sttvionr  between  the  ^^gin  and  Evangelist^  in  the  exact  form  of  that 
in  San  Francesco  at  Aies£o. 

The  wbole  of  this  piece,  with  the  exception  of  the  predella  scenes 
whidi  seem  more  in  the  tempera  method  than  the  redt,  is  painted 
in  the  mixed  system  already  noted  in  the  life  of  Domenico  Vene- 
ziano,  improved  in  some  measure  by  Piero,  and  still  farther  per- 
feeted  in  his  latest  examples.     The  Virgin,  whose  type  as  usual 
lacks  oomelinees,  is  still  fine  and  grave.     The  females  at  her  sides 
are  graceful  portraits,  whilst  the  males,  also  impressed  with  a 
powerful  stamp  of  nature,  are  moulded  in  a  form  reproduced  on  a 
lower  scale  by  the  school  of  Oubbio  and  the  painters  of  Gualdo 
and   Gamerino.    Equally  fine  are  the  saints  in  the  pilasters, 
though  vulgar  types.    A  threatening  glance  in  the  open  eyes  and 
a  reaUstic  precision  in  the  extremities,  not  characteristic  of  a 
painter  educated  solely  in  the  Florentine  school,  reveal  an  inspira- 
tion derived  from  Siena.    The  mixture  of  Sienese  character  and 
the  Florentine  coarseness  of  Andrea  del  Castagno  is  marked  Uke- 
wise  in  the  vulgar  crucified  Saviour,  and  in  the  somewhat  extrava- 
gantly posed  Virgin  and  Evangelist.    A  still  greater  want  of  selec- 
tion is  sensibly  felt  in  the  St.  Sebastian  and  John  the  Baptist, 
whilst  Umbrian  or  Sienese  spirit  of  composition,  type,  and  action 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the  predella.    Yet  the  whole  work  is 
Piero's,  aided  perhaps  in  the  less  important  parts  by  pupils. 

A  surprising  softness  and  fusion  of  colour  of  an  equal  brown 
tinge  marks  the  flesh  tints  in  the  Virgin,  in  the  figures  at  her  feet, 
and  in  the  pilaster  saints ;  and  the  higher  surface  of  the  shadows 
explains  the  process  of  handling,  which  is  carried  out  on  the  same 
system  in  draperies  of  powerful  primary  or  secondary  tones, 
glared  with  half  body  colour,  and  bright  with  the  brightness  of 
Van  Eyek,  Antonello,  Titian,  or  Giorgione. 

Whilst  Piero  thus  reveals  the  mixed  nature  of  his  manner  in  a 
pictnre  which  introduced  the  system  of  the  Florentine  innovators 
into  Umbria,  he  gives  another  illustration  of  his  fancy  for  Sienese 
typieal  compositions  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a  fresco  adorning 
the  old  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  now  the 
Monte  Pio.^    Following  the  arrangement  of  an  artist,  (probably 

t  Thu  ireaoo  is  notioed  by  Yababj,  toI.  iL.  p.  i04  iq. 
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Niccolo  di  Segna)  who  in  earlier  years  bad  used  this  subject  at 
S.  Chiara,  a  monastery  in  this  very  dty,^  Piero  depicts  the  four 
guards,  weighty  and  grandly  presented  in  armour,  asleep,  in 
telling  attitudes,  one  of  them  admirably  foreshortened  in  front  of 
the  sepulchre,  inside  of  which  the  Saviour  has  risen  in  his  winding 
sheet,  and  grasping  the  banner,  has  a  foot  already  on  the  ledge. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  great  object  of  the  artist  was  to  make  the 
figure  of  Christ  prominent  in  spite  of  its  station  on  a  more  distant 
plane  than  the  guard ;  he  succeeds  in  his  intention  by  keeping  the 
tones  of  the  foreground  and  landscape  distance  low.    The  Saviour 
whose  winding  sheet  is  drawn  round  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving 
the  torso  and  right  arm  bare,  is  at  once  realistic  and  colossal,  and 
imposing  as  in  the  old  Byzantine  Sienese  examples  founded  upon 
the  antique.    The  parts  are  modelled  with  anatomical  truth. 
But  the  type  of  the  face  is  Moorish,  with  full  lips,  straight  broad- 
barrelled  nose,  and  hollow  eyes,  whilst  the  extremities  are  coarse 
and  common.    More  striking  for  the  science  which  it  displays 
than  pleasant  to  the  view,  this  resurrection  is  painted  with  a 
breadth  almost  conventional,  and  in  great  reUef,  the  various 
planes  of  light  and  shade  being  precisely  defined  and  mapped  out. 
The  broken  folds  of  draperies,  of  double  stuff,  recall  those  of 
Benozzo,  and  are  glazed  in  shadow  over  the  local  tone,  a  system 
pursued  in  the  flesh  tints  with  equal  success.^    Greater  freedom  of 
hand,  more  impasto,  suggest  a  later  period  for  this  piece  than  for 
the  frescoes  of  the  choir  of  Arezzo. 

Less  uncertainty  as  to  time  is  created  by  the  fresco  of  St.  Louis, 
originally  painted  by  Piero  in  the  Begio  Tribunale  of  Borgo  S. 
Sepolcro,  now  in  the  **  Ciomune,*'  and  dated  1460^ — a  mutilated 


*  ^  OompAre  anteat  iii.,  p.  29  «g. 

*  The  Saviour's  mantle  is  glazed  red.  the  shadows  a  deeper  glaze  of  the  same. 
It  is  onf ortanate  that  very  little  light  should  flow  into  the  place  where  the  freeoo 
is  placed ;  and  it  can  only  be  studied  with  difficulty.  [*  In  these  matters  a  change 
for  the  better  has  now  taken  place,  the  fresco  being  seen  very  well  in  the  room  it 
adorns,  and  which  is  mainly  used  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it.] 

'  The  inscription  runs  thus  when  freed  from  abbreviations :  "  Tempore  nobilis 
et  generosi  viri  Lodovici  Acdaroli  pro  magnifico  et  eocdso  populo  Florentino 
rectoris  digniwrimi  capitanei  ao  primi  Texilliferi  justitie  populi  aere  Burgiano 
MOCCCLX."  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  gone.  On  a  frieze  of  the  arolii. 
tectural  background  are  the  letters  of  the  name  Lodovicus.  [*  This  fresco  has 
now  been  brought  to  the  Communal  Gallery.  The  dedicatory  inscription  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen.] 
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pieee  repieeentiDg  the  Baint  in  the  mitre  and  robes  of  office  and 
holding  the  crozier  and  book. 

We  have  described  in  the  PeseUi  the  somewhat  artless  use  of 
Tisoous  and  lustrons  colonrs  tempered  with  a  new  medium;  in 
the  Follaiuoli,  the  introduction  of  a  mode  of  glazing  with  the  same 
Tehicles  transparently  or  in  half  body.  Piero  della  Franoesoa 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  whole  system.  Instead  of  painting 
flesh  tones  of  a  certain  monotonous  value  and  marked  by  a  diffi- 
culty of  fusion  in  the  passage  from  light  through  semitone  to  high 
Boihoe  shadow,  he  took  advantage  of  some  successful  improve- 
ment in  the  liquefaction  of  the  hitherto  viscous  medium.  The 
certainty  of  this  is  derived  from  earlier  and  later  examples  of  the 
master's  skill,  in  which  the  flesh  tints,  instead  of  obtaining  light 
from  within — t.e.,  by  the  brightness  of  the  underground  piercing 
the  superposed  tone— receive  light  from  outwards,  being  prepared 
at  once  in  a  sort  of  dead  colour,  modified  afterwards  by  half- 
bodied  preparations  and  final  transparent  glazes.  The  lights  and 
shadows  are  always  given  over  the  local  flesh  tone,  and  are  thus 
more  plentiful  on  the  panel,  the  whole  gaining  a  lustrous  and 
pinguid  aspect  of  much  brightness.  The  primary  colours  of 
diesses  temper  each  other  judiciously  because  of  the  perfect  pro- 
portion of  their  tone  in  the  general  harmony.  The  sky  and  dis- 
tanees  are  prepared  so  that  the  lighter  portions  (paths,  for  in- 
stance) should  receive  light  from  the  white  underground,  this 
quality  being  attained  by  the  use  of  hardly  perceptible  glazes; 
vfailst  the  parts  less  flimsily  touched  over  are  still  mellow,  easily 
spread,  and  free  from  excessive  pastosity.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
Piero  had  gained  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  improvements 
vMch  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  Anto- 
neDo;  and  that  without  revealing  any  matericJ  contact  with 
Uiem,  he  had  gained  possession  of  a  great  advantage  in  the 
use  of  vehicles  lew  viscous,  more  manageable  and  paler  than 
those  of  the  Pollaiuoli  and  PeseUi.  He  came  nearer  than 
any  of  the  Florentines  to  the  Flemish  and  Sicilian  innovators 
in  feeling  for  colour  as  well  as  in  the  technical  manner  of 
applying  it. 

Of  great  value  as  a  genuine  production  of  Piero  is  the  Baptism 
of  Cbrist  in  the  National  Gallery,  formerly  part  of  an  altarpiece  in 
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the  priory  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangeliflta  at  Borgo  S.  Seipolcro,  of 
which  the  remainder  is  by  another  hand.^ 

Ghriflt  stands  in  the  stream,  in  the  centre  of  the  pictore,  whilst  John 
pours  the  water  on  his  head.  Three  angels  wait  to  the  left,  and  behind 
the  Evangelist  a  proselyte  strips.  In  the  distance  four  figures  in 
Oriental  dress  stand  and  cast  reflections  into  the  water  of  Jordan.  A 
garden  and  the  town  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  form  the  background. 

A  serious  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  picture  is  the 
abrasion  of  its  colour  and  its  reduction  to  the  condition  of  a 
preparation  such  as  we  might  expect  to  see  in  an  unfinished  work 
by  Correggio ;  but  in  form,  in  type,  in  study  of  nude,  Piero  proves 
his  mastery  in  giving  elasticity  to  flesh  and  muscle.  His  carelessness 
of  aught  but  correctness  of  action  is  shown  in  coarse  extremities, 
his  partiality  to  the  antique  in  somewhat  academic  figures.^ 

We  are  in  possession  of  the  original  contract  in  which  the 
brethren  of  the  company  of  the  Nunsdata  at  Arezzo  ordered  a 
standard  of  Piero  to  be  adorned  with  a  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate 
in  December,  1466;  and  one  of  the  clauses  of  that  contract  is 
most  important,  as  it  states  that  the  whole  picture  shall  be 
"  worked  in  oil "  (lavorato  a  oho).* 

*  ^  /.e.,  by  Matteo  da  Siena;  qf.  poaMo,  p.  143,  n.  1.  Matteo's  painianffl  would 
seem,  for  reasons  of  style,  to  liave  been  ezeoated  some  time  before  his  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints  in  the  Pienza  GaUery,  on  which  he  is  known  to  have  been  at  work 
in  1462.    See  HabHiAub,  MaiUo  da  Siena,  Strassburg.  1910,  p.  47  sg. 

'  London  National  GaUery,  No.  665,  Wood,  tempera,  6  feet  6^  inches  by 
3  feet  9^  inches ;  bought  in  1S61  at  the  sale  of  the  UzieUi  collection. 

'  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  ezdude  from  the  catalogue  of  Francesoa's  works 
the  following :  London,  National  QaUery :  a  portrait,  No.  685.  This  is  a  fine 
profile,  but  not  certainly  by  Piero  della  Franoesca.  It  has  a  Florentine  character, 
with  something  akin  to  the  art  of  one  following  the  style  of  Uccello's  battle 
pieces,  the  style  of  drawing  being  an  advance  upon  his. 

London,  Late  Barker  coUeetion:  a  portrait.  This  or  the  foregoing  may,  as 
stated,  represent  Isotta;  that  both  should  do  so  is  impossible.  That  of  Mr. 
Barker  is  sud  to  resemble  the  likeness  on  Pisano's  medaL  However  that  may 
be,  the  style  of  this  picture  is  not  such  as  to  convince  us  of  the  correctness  of  tho 
attribution  to  Piero  della  Francesca.  It  is,  however,  a  good  example  of  Italian 
art.  [*  This  portrait  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  at  Richmond. 
The  features  of  the  sitter  do  not  resemble  those  of  Isotta.] 

London,  Mr,  Drwry  Lowe,  This  portrait  is  a  good  one,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Umbrian  manner,  mixed  with  that  of  Piero.  It  was  exhibited  (No.  48)  at  Man- 
chester. It  is  not  by  our  artist,  and  we  may  have  occasion  to  notice  it  in  the 
Life  of  Giovanni  Santi. 
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When  the  brethren  sent  from  Arezzo  to  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  for 
theii  standard  in  November,  1468,  they  found  that  Piero  had 
left  the  to'wn  in  June,  1467,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
neighbouring  place  of  La  Bastia,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ravages  of 
the  plague.^  Their  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his  labours  was 
simply  and  'warmly  recorded,  and  they  relate  how  the  brotherhood 
turned  out  on  the  following  Sunday  with  their  new  purchase  at 
the  head  of  a  solemn  procession;  and  the  pubUc  voice  of  Arezzo 
proclaimed  that  Piero  della  Francesca  had  done  his  duty;  a 
verdict  whi(di  their  present  posterity  is  unable  to  ratify,  because 
the  picture  has  perished.' 

It  may  have  been  in  the  course  of  these  years  that  Piero  con- 
I  dacted  to  a  successful  termination  a  small  panel  containing  the 

portrait  of  a  man  kneeling  in  prayer  before  St.  Jerome,  seated  front- 
wise, taming  the  leaves  of  a  book,  now  in  the  Academy  at  Venice, 
and  authenticated  by  a  signature.  The  distant  landscape,  en- 
livened by  a  view  of  a  town  very  Uke  that  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
the  figures  arranged  in  the  relative  positions  of  those  in  the 
fr^co  of  Bimini,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  master,  and  the 
piece  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  National  Gallery,  whilst  the 
dra^nng  is  pure  and  precise  hke  that  of  Verrocchio  or  Leonardo. 
As  for  the  person  represented,  it  is  clear  from  his  attitude  before 
St.  Jerome  that  that  hermit  was  his  patron;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  inscription  at  foot  t- "  Hier.  Amadi.  Aug.  P."  Nor  is  it  un- 
iOiely,  since  we  know  the  artist's  connection  with  Sigismund  Mala- 
testa,  that  this  should  be  Girolamo,  the  son  of  Carlo  Malatesta 
of  Solano,  who,  in  1464,  married  a  daughter  of  Federigo  of 
Urbino.^  The  connection  which  shortly  afterwards  arose  between 
Piero  della  Francesca  and  Sigismund  Malatesta's  consistent 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Montefeltro,  might  thus  become  more  com- 

^  ^  In  tiie  BagiBtzo  di  riloxme  of  Boxgo  8.  Sepoloio  of  1467-68  there  ocoqzb  the 
Batry : "  Haertio  Pietio  di  Benedetto  di  Fietio  piotoie  elettor  del  medico  "  (Eyxlyn 
jfmAXomBcm  Mabihi,  «.«.,  p.  472). 

*  See  aU  these  faota  in  the  records  already  dted  in  OiomaU  Btorico  degli  arehivi 
§99uaMi,  1862,  pp.  9  andfoL 

s  Venice  Academy,  No.  47.  Wood,  m.  0*48  h.  by  0'39.  On  the  tronk  of  a 
tree  to  the  left,  bearing  a  cnioifiz,  are  the  words :  "  Petri  de  Bogo  S5i  sepulcri 
opiuu"  Maay  of  the  graces  and  finesses  are  gone,  and  the  piece  is  now  a  slightly 
tinted  ohiarosonro.  See  for  facts  respecting  Girolamo,  UoouHi  (F.),  Staria  dei 
Comhd'UrUno,  poet  8to.  (Florence,  1859),  yoL  ii,  pp.  27, 28. 
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prebensible  than  it  otherwise  would  be;  although,  in  respect  of 
patronage,  the  experience  of  centuries  proves  that  painters  were 
free  to  come  and  go  through  the  territories,  and  welcome  at  the 
Ciourts  of  princes  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other.^ 

Pausing  for  the  sake  of  recording  only  that  the  Ascension  of  the 
Virgin  assigned  to  our  artist  in  S.  Ghiara  of  Borgo  8.  Bepolcro, 
though  coloured  in  a  low  key  of  tempera  Uke  that  of  Piero, 
suggests  by  its  appearance  the  names  of  Gerino  da  Fistoia,  or 
Francesco  di  Citt^  di  Castello,  artists  whose  style  may  be  more 
accurately  defined  hereafter,'  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  tone  when 

*  ^  In  the  Italian  edition  of  this  work  (yiiL,  239,  n.  1).  it  is  justly  pointed  oat  that 
the  above  inscription  has  been  added  later  to  the  piotore,  perhaps  after  it  had 
become  the  property  of  a  person  named  Girolamo  Amadi 

a  This  altarpieoe  in  8.  Chiara  (of  old  8.  Agostino)  has  been  assigned  to  Fiero 
della  Erancesoa  by  the  annotators  of  the  last  edition  of  Vasabi  (yoL  iL.  note  3  to 
p.  493).    It  represents  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  between  six  playing  and  singing 
angels.    Below  are  88.  Francis,  Jerome,  Louis,  and  Chiara.    In  the  distance  are 
the  youthful  Baptist,  8t.  Thomas,  and  the  twelve  Apostles.    It  is  a  carefully 
executed  piece  of  feeble  character.    Francesco  di  Citt4  di  CasteUo,  one  of  the 
painters  suggested  in  the  text,  has  many  features  of  the  school  of  Perugino,  com- 
bined with  a  mode  of  drawing  reminiscent  of  that  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  his 
figures  being  thin  and  angular.    He  approaches  Perugino  most  in  a  picture  »t 
attk  di  Gastello.    [*  The  Assumption  seen  by  the  authors  above  the  high-altar  of 
8.  Ghiara  at  Borgo  8an  Sepolcro  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  that  city.  We 
know  from  a  contemporary  record  that  a  picture  for  the  high-altar  of  the  above- 
mentioned  church,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  friars  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
was  called  8.  Agostino,  was  ordered  from  Piero  della  Francesca  on  October  4, 1454. 
The  artist  promised  to  finish  it  within  the  next  eight  years,  and  reCerenoe  is  made 
to  it  as  finished  (**  tabule  .  .  .  picte  per  dictum  magistrum  Petrum  ")  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1469,  at  which  date  Piero  received  a  rate  of  payment  (though  not  the  last 
one)  for  it  (see  II  Buonarroti,  ser.  iiL,  voL  iL,  pp.  141  sqq.,  218  sqq,}.    The  subjeot 
of  this  picture  is  not  mentioned  in  the  documents  or  by  Vasari,  who  merely  says: 
**  Nel  convento  dei  Frati  di  8ant'  Agostino  (Piero  deUa  Francesca]  dipinse  la  tavola 
dell'  altar  maggiore  che  fu  cosa  molto  lodata."    It  appears,  however,  from  the 
records  of  1454  that  it  was  a  polyptych  ("  consignaverunt  dicto  magistro  Petro 
dictam  tabulam  sic  pingendam  et  omandam  et  figurandam  que  ett  de  tabulis  compo- 
gitam  et  laboratam  de  lignamine  in  dicta  sagrestia  solutam  et  f  actam  fieri  et  f  abricari 
per  dictum  Angelum  ").    If  this  be  so,  the  picture  in  question  cannot,  of  course* 
be  identical  with  the  Assumption  at  Borgo  San  8epolcro ;  and  this  seems  un- 
likely also  from  the  fact  that  none  of  the  principal  saints  represented  in  it  belongs 
to  the  Augustinian  Order,  and  all  to  the  Franciscan  Order.    We  are  therefore  led 
to  conclude  that  the  altarpieoe  painted  by  Piero  for  8.  Agostino  has  disappeared, 
and  that  the  Assumption  was  brought  to  that  church  by  the  nuns  of  8t.  Claire 
when  taking  possession  of  it  in  1555.    This  would  dispose  of  Sig.  VmnrtrBi's 
ingenious  theory  (see  L'Arte,  xiv.,  54  aqq,),  according  to  which  the  Assumption, 
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our  Umbio-FIorentine  made  his  way  again  across  the  hills  to 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  crest  dividing  the  Marches  from  Tuscany, 
and  received  employment  in  Urbino.  The  records  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Corpus  Domini  assist  us  to  solve  this  difficulty.  They  tell 
DS  that  Piero  was  invited  in  April,  1469,  to  paint  an  altarpiece, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  his  journey  were  paid  by  Giovanni  Santi, 
the  father  of  Baphael.^ 

The  Duke  of  Urbino  was  at  this  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
power  and  wealth.  He  was  Captain-General  of  the  Florentine 
League — Florence,  Naples,  and  Milan  —  against  the  Pope  and 
Venice.  He  had  ahready  begun  vast  architectural  enterprises 
under  the  direction  of  Luciano  Laurana,  a  Dahnatian,  it  is 
thonght,'  who  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  Florentine  Baccio 
Pontelli.  Francesco  di  Gioiqgio  was  his  adviser  in  the  art  of  forti- 
fication,^ Santi  one  of  the  artists  who  most  illustrated  his  state. 
That  such  a  man  should  employ  Piero  della  Francesca  when  he 
appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Santi  in  Urbino  was  natural 
enough  ;^  and  accordingly  it  seems  that  Piero,  who  is  not  known 
to  have  carried  out  the  commission  for  the  altarpiece  of  the  Corpus 

i^h  he  ocmaiden  to  be  ideotioal  with  the  piotore  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
1454  and  1460,  must  be  an  early  work  by  Perogino,  executed  in  the  studio  of 
Kero,  sinoe  at  so  eariy  a  date  the  only  "  Peruginesque  "  artist  in  existence  was 
Pwogtno  himself  ]  Passayaht  {Raphad,  voL  L,  p.  433)  assigns  to  Piero  della 
Fnnoesca  an  Asoeosion  in  8.  Maria  de'  Servi  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.  It  is  strange 
tint  a  man  of  his  experience  should  hare  confounded  the  works  of  this  great 
msfiter  with  a  porely  Sieneee  production.  But  see  poaleaf  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni 
^  Santi  enumerates  Piero  amongst  his  great  Italian  contemporaries  (see 
PuHOiLiOHi's  Elogio  Mor.  di  O.  Santi,  «.«.,  p.  73).  The  record  of  the  latter's 
snival  in  Urbino  is  in  the  same  author,  p.  76.  [*  There  exists  an  elegiac  by  the 
Oumelite  Ferab6  on  a  portrait  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  by  Piero  della  Fran- 
e«ca.  Ferab6  was  at  Urbino  in  1466,  immediately  before  he  lived  at  Perugia 
(1467~70),  so  thai  by  this  time  Piero  must  at  least  have  been  once  at  Urbino. 
(See  CorQuim.  in  UAtU^  ix.  56.)  By  November  14,  1469,  Piero  was  back  at 
Boigo  San  Sepolcro  (see  anUa,  p.  18.  n.  2).] 

*  '  He  was,  without  doubt,  a  Dalmatian.  For  full  notices  of  lum,  see  Hofmakk, 
Bssteii  dea  Henogs  federigo  di  MonUffkiro  als  Entwtrhe  der  HochrenaiMance,  1906. 

*  '  Compare  on  Baocio  PonteOi's  and  Francesco  di  Giorgio's  activity  at  Urbino, 
Hominr,  u^. 

'  Fbjl  Luoa  Paoiou  in  Summa  de  Arithmetiea  calls  Piero  (Dedication  of  1494 
to  Guidubaldo  of  Urbino)  '*!'  assiduo  de  U  excellenza  V.  D.  Casa  familiare  ** 
{op.  Passavabt,  Bophad,  voL  L,  p.  435),  so  that  Piero  was  well  known  to  two  sue- 
Dukes  of  Urbino. 
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Domini,^  was  soon  at  the  service  of  Federigo,  paintixig  a  Flagella- 
tioD,  intended,  it  was  said,  aD^^rically,  to  ilhistrate  the  last 
days  of  Oddantonio  of  Montefeltro,*  and  an  apotheosis  with 
portraits  of  the  Doke  and  his  wife,  Battista  Sforza. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  Oddantonio  di  Montefeltro  is  historic. 
He  perished  with  his  minions,  Tommaso  dell'  Agnello  of  Bimim, 
and  the  apostolic  protonotaiy  Manfredo  de'  Carpi,  nnder  the 
blows  of  men  who  in  their  age  had  at  least  the  excuse  of  revenge 
for  atrocious  wrong  to  urge  in  mitigation  of  their  actions.'  It  is 
a  tradition  preserved  by  the  historians  of  Urbino,  that  three 
portraits  of  persons  in  local  costume  standing  outside  the  portico 
in  which  Piero  della  Francesca  depicted  the  Flagellation,  are  like- 
nesses of  the  murdered  Prince  and  his  advisers.^  Others  suppose 
the  persons  to  be  Guidubaldo  the  father,  Oddantonio,  and 
Federigo,  his  lawful  and  illegitimate  sons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
picture  which  Piero  here  completed  on  the  innovating  system  is 
the  finest  that  he  had  yet  produced.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Duomo  at  Urbino,  and  represents  Pilate  seated  on 
his  chair  of  state,  under  a  splendid  porch,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  naked  Saviour  is  fast  to  a  pillar  crowned  with  an  idol,  and 

*  ^  Ab  suggested  by  Professor  A.  Vshtubi  {L'Arte,  xiiL,  317  «g.)>  ^®  prob- 
able seqaenoe  of  events  in  oonneotkm  with  tikis  altarpieoe  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows :  It  was  ordered  from  Paolo  Ucoeilo,  who  also  ezeoated  it,  bat  not  to  the 
satiflfaotion  of  the  Brotherhood.    Piero  deOa  Franoesca  was  therefore  asked  to 
examine  it  and  introdooe  oorreotions  in  it  (the  record  of  April  8>  1409.  states  2 
"  Bolognini  10  dati  a  Gioanni  di  Sante  da  €k)lbord61o  per  fare  le  spese  a  Mtro. 
Piero  del  Borgo  ch'era  Tonnto  a  vedere  la  iamla  perjairla  a  eomto  deUa  FratemUa  ") 
He  probably,  however,  did  nothing,  or  else  the  resolt  was  not  considered  satis- 
factory.   Justus  of  Qhent  therefore  painted  for  the  Brotherhood  his  Commnnian 
of  the  Apostles  (now  in  the  Urbino  Gallery),  which  was  joined  on  to  the  predella 
from  UooeUo's  altarpieoe.    This  predella  is  also  now  in  the  Urbino  Gallery  (see 
aitfea,  iv,  120  #9.). 

*  Ouida  di  MotUrfeliro,  p.  1 ;  UooLnfi,  Storia,  «.«.,  toL  l,  p.  203. 

*  The  sBsaBBins  desired  the  Utcs  of  the  minions,  not  that  of  Oddantonio.    They 
found  it  impossible  to  compass  the  former  without  the  latter. 

^  In  the  National  Gallery  catalogues  a  motto,  "  GonTenerunt  in  unum,"  is  said 
to  be  inscribed  near  the  figures.  That  motto  does  not  now  exist  (see  article* 
"  Piero  deUa  Franoeeoa").  [*  According  to  Dr.  Bombe  (in  MtmaUhrfU  fUr  K%n&i^ 
wisasntehaft,  ▼.  470),  the  whole  verse,  *'  Astiterunt  reges  terra,  et  principes  cod.- 
▼enerunt  in  unum  adversus  Dominum,  et  adversus  Ghristum  eins"  (Ps.  iL  2), 
was  formerly  written  on  the  frame  of  the  picture.  This  verse  forms  the  Lekmotiv 
in  the  first  Noctum  of  the  service  on  Good  Friday,  and  is  often  illustrated  in 
illuminated  missals  with  the  Flagellation.] 
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reeeiyefl  the  flagellation  from  three  executioners,  whilst  outside  to 
the  right,  and  at  the  top  of  a  street  with  a  distance  of  trees  and 
sky,  stands,  in  closer  proximity  to  the  spectator,  the  group  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.^ 

Fi«o  had  now  polished  the  style  but  partially  developed  at 
Aresao.  As  a  geometer,  an  architect,  and  a  master  of  perspective, 
he  shines  ahke,  giving  a  beautiful  form  to  the  colonnade  in  yAaeh 
the  principal  scene  is  placed,  distributing  the  figures  with  judg- 
ment on  their  planes,  and  imparting  to  them  their  exact  shade 
of  tone  with  sufficient  refief.  The  sense  of  depth  and  rotundity 
is  naturally  assisted  by  carefulness  and  cleanness  of  tint,  great 
softness  and  fusion  of  colour,  and  a  perfect  keeping  in  the  parts. 
Yet  Piero's  neglect  of  all  but  the  block  of  human  form  is  per- 
ceptible stiQ.' 

A  more  finished  example  of  the  technical  progress  of  our  painter 
is  the  diptych  at  the  Uffizi,  in  which  the  fair  side  of  Federigo*s 
countenance,  left  untouched,  fortunately  for  him,  in  a  tourney, 
foces  the  profile  of  his  wife.^  Neither  are  agreeable  types,  but 
nothing  can  exceed  the  Leonardesque  precision  of  the  drawing  or 
the  softness  and  fusion  of  the  impasto.  The  obverse  of  each 
portrait  contains  a  Triumph,  in  one  of  which  Federigo  is  driven 
on  a  car,  reproduced  in  these  pages,  and  Battista  is  seated  on 
another  with  similar  accompaniments.  Both  allegories  are 
handled  with  the  same  talent  as  the  portraits,  in  landscapes  of  a 
charming  expanse,  in  the  mixed  medium  improved  by  Francesca. 
If  in  the  representation  of  the  horse  at  Arezzo  he  shows  imperfec- 
tion; he  is  now  free  from  that  reproach,  those  which  drive  the 
triumphal  cars  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino  being  fine  and 
precisely  drawn,  like  those  of  Yerrocchio.  Nor  can  we  refrain 
from  comparing  these  masterpieces,  produced  at  least  as  early  as 

^  On  the  step  of  the  platform  on  which  Pf  late  site  in  profile,  to  the  left,  are  the 
wocdB :  "  Opus  Petri  de  Borgo  sSi.  sepulon.*' 

2  A  aensible  difladyantage  to  the  piotare  is  the  horizontal  split  in  it  and  a  breach 
in  the  head  of  the  centre  portrait  in  the  right-hand  group. 

*  No.  1,300  (wood,  small)  Qallery  of  the  Uffizi.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  portraits  should  have  been  executed  before  1472,  which  is  the  year  of  Battista 
Sfbna's  death.  [*  if  this  portrait  of  Federigo  be  identical  with  that  mentioned 
in  Ferab6's  elegiao  (see  anUa,  p.  19,  n.  1),  it  would  follow  that  it  had  been  ezeouted 
byliCC] 
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1472,  with  the  altaipiece  of  Justus  of  Ghent  in  8.  Agata  at  Urbino, 
whioh  was  completed  two  jears  later.  Italian  art,  obviously,  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  this  second-rate  Fleming. 

These,  however,  are  not  all  the  works  with  which  our  artist 
graced  the  city  of  Urbino.  We  must  withdraw  his  name  from  the 
six  panels  of  Apostles  given  to  him  in  the  Duomo,  of  which  a  de- 
scription shall  be  deferred  to  the  life  of  Giovanni  Santi;  but  he 
is  clearly  the  author  of  a  splendid  picture  in  S.  Ghiara,  representing 
a  circular  temple  of  two  stories,  flanked  by  a  line  of  edifices  at 
each  side,  carried  out  with  the  taste  and  science  for  yAnek  Piero 
is  already  known,  drawn  in  good  perspective,  with  the  greatest 
feeling  for  gradual  breaking  up  of  tones  according  to  the  receding 
planes  which  they  colour.^  Piero  della  Francesca  may  indeed  at 
this  time  have  matured  his  treatise  on  perspective  composed, 
according  to  Fra  Lucia  Pacioli  at  Borgo  8.  Sepolcro,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  translae  into  Latin  by  his  friend  Maestro 
Matteo,^  for  though  Fra  Luca  only  states  the  fact  in  his  ""  Summa 
de  Arithmetica,*'  published  in  1494,  he  does  not  indicate  the  exact 
period  in  which  Piero  wrote.    Pacioli,  who  has  been  very  unjustly 

*  ^  This  picture  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Urbino  (No.  17).  F.  Ton  Bsbxb  (in 
SiUungtberidUe  d»  phUoa.'phUolog.  und  hittor,  KUuse  der  K,  Bayr.  Akademie 
der  Wissentehafien  xu  MUnchen,  1889,  p.  55)  has  pat  forward  the  theory  that  it 
is  the  work  of  Luciano  Laurana,  and  one  of  the  pictures  mentioned  by  Bernardo 
Baldi  in  liia  description  of  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino  (e.  1686)  as  follows :  **  Gh'  egli 
(oio^  Luciano  da  Laurana]  avesse  bonissimo  disegno  ed  aoooneiameate  dipingesae, 
si  uede  in  certe  tavolette,  nele  quali  sono  tirate  con  ragione  di  prospettivo  e 
oolorite  aloune  Scene,  delle  quali  non  pu6  dubitarsi,  se  siano  sue,  essendoyi  soritto 
jl  suo  nome  ed  alcune  altre  cose  coi  oaratteri  e  linguaggio  schiavone  (see  BiAiroHiin, 
Memorie  eone&mmiii  la  eiiid  di  Urbino,  Borne,  1724,  p.  44).  It  appears  that 
there  really  are  traces  of  inscriptions  above  the  two  foremost  houses  on  each  side* 
and  Dr.  Bombs  speaks  of  them  as  "  clearly  visible  remains  of  the  signature  of 
Laurana "  {MonatahrfU  JUr  Kunstvnssengchaft,  ▼.  458).  I  have  not  examined 
these  traces,  but  feel  reluctant  to  admit  that  this  picture,  with  its  wondexful 
rendering  of  colour  and  light,  is  not  by  Piero.  A  kindred  subject,  but  not  quite 
so  fine,  is  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrioh  Museum  at  Berlin  (No.  1,016) ;  yet  another  waa 
formerly  in  the  Massarenti  collection  in  Borne,  and  has  now  been  sold  to  Amerioa. 
A  pen-and-ink  drawing,  of  similar  character  (view  of  a  street),  is  in  the  Knpfer- 
stiohkabinet  at  Dresden  (reproduced  in  Wombmasv,  HandsitichiiMngen  aUer  MeiM&r 
if»  K<hU^ieK$n  Kuj^ferMshkaibinei  9U  Druden,  Munich,  1896,  first  portfolio, 

plate  XT. 

*  Fra.  Jajoa  Pacioli,  Summa  de  Arithmetica,  yoL  L,  p.  68,  Urffo ;  ap.  Habsxh. 
ii.4.  Arehiv.t  1866,  p.  236. 
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aeeosed  of  plagiarism  and  the  plunder  of  bis  friend's  work,  is  really 
V617  innocent  of  the  charge,^  and  always  speaks  of  Franeesca  with 
extraordinary  reverence.  It  is  from  one  of  his  works,  indeed, 
that  we  learn  the  artist's  existence  as  late  as  1609,  as  he  declares 
m  his  treatise  on  architecture  published  in  that  year,  that  Piero 
"  is  stiU  alive  in  those  days,  having  been  monarch  of  art,  when  he 
still  had  power  to  work,  as  is  proved  in  Urbino,  Bologna  and 
Ferraia,  on  the  walls,  on  canvas,  in  oil  and  distemper,  especially 
in  the  city  of  Arezzo."  ' 

But  this  statement  is  further  of  interest,  as  it  shows  that  Piero, 
vibo  does  not  seem  to  have  become  blind,  as  Vasari  states,^  but 
to  have  been  gradually  incapacitated  for  work  by  age,  not  only 
painted  at  Arezzo  and  Urbino,  but  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  At 
Bologna  there  are  no  traces  of  his  stay,  but  at  Ferrara  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  resided;^  and  sufficient  confirmation  of 

*  ^  For  fresh  oontxibntioiis  to  the  discussion  on  this  point,  see  Jordan,  in  the 
Bedlin  JahHmeK^  L  112  aqq. ;  and  WnrrsBBBBO,  in  Bepertoriwn  fUr  KufutwiMen" 
•AaJU  ▼.  33  aqq. 

^ '  Ai  a  matter  of  faot,  Paoioli  does  not  state  in  this  passage  (Divina  prapor- 
Une,  p.  35  r. ;  oh.  xiz.  of  the  TnOtato  deU'  arehiteUura)  that  Piero  is  still  alive; 
nor  oonld  he  have  done  so,  for  it  is  now  ascertained  that  Piero  was  buried  in 
the  Badia  (now  Cathedral)  of  Boigo  San  Sepolcro  on  October  12,  1492  (q^.  anUa, 
p.  8,  n.  1).  Alter  Noveinber  14,  1469  (c/.  antea,  p.  18,  n.  2),  we  next  hear  of  Piero 
on  April  9, 1474.  when  he  received  a  rate  of  payment  for  paintings  executed  in  the 
Btdia  at  Boigo  San  Sepolcro.  On  June  26,  1477,  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Conm^io  dei  Bopoloof  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  for  four  months,  beginning  from  July, 
1477  (Etsltk  Fbakobschz  Mabdti,  ua.,  p.  471  «g.)-  ^  ^^78  he  received  various 
ntes  of  payment  for  a  figure  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Church  of  the  Compagnia 
deOa  IGaertooTdia  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (CosAZznn,  «.4.,  p.  62;  Cavaixsasslle 
•ad  Gbowx,  Storia  deUa  piUfara  in  Italia,  viii.  247;  Gbonaxt,  u.s,,  p.  393).  On 
Apnl  21,  1482,  we  find  him  at  Rimini  ranting  a  house  (Gbioioni,  in  Rauegna 
WUograika  dOT  arte  iialiana,  zii.  118-121);  and  on  July  5,  1487,  he  made  his  will 
at  BozgD  San  Sepolcro  (CoBASznri,  «.4.,  p.  69). 

'  Vasabi,  voL  ii,  p.  600,  states  that  Piero  became  blind  at  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  waa  in  full  possession  of  his  eyesight  in  1469  at  Urbino,  and  probably  became 
•iling  later,  the  words  of  Pacioli  indicating  that  about  1609  he  was  no  longer  able 
lor  work.  [*  Professor  A.  Vbhtubi  (Stofia  ddV  arte  italiana,  vol.  vii.,  part  i., 
p.  436)  is  disposed  to  accept  Vasari's  statement  that  Piero  lost  his  eyesight,  and 
points  out  that  we  possess  no  works  or  records  of  works  executed  by  him  during 
the  years  from  1478  to  1492 ;  and  that,  if  he  was  bom  in  1416-20,  he  was  about 
sixty  in  1478.  Still,  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  his  blindness  with 
luB  joomey  to  Rimini  in  1482.] 

*  Vaaabi  (in.  90)  says  that  Franeesca  was  largely  recommended  for  works  at 
Ferrara  by  "  quel  dnoa."    He  also  describes  how  Galasso  was  incited  to  progress 
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Fra  Luca  and  Vasari's  assertion  to  that  e£Eect  is  at  hand.  The 
latter  is  more  than  usually  circumstantial  in  afi&iming  that  Piero, 
whilst  at  work  either  at  Pesaro  or  Ancona,  was  invited  to  Ferrara 
by  Duke  Borso,  who  caused  him  to  adorn  many  rooms  in  his  palace. 
These,  however,  were  removed  later,  on  the  occasion  of  Ercole's 
reduction  of  the  building  to  a  new  form ;  and  the  pictures  were  lost.^ 
The  palace  of  Schifanoia,  UteraUy  "  Begone,  duU  care,"  was 
decorated  between  1460  and  1468  by  Duke  Borso.  Duke  Ercole, 
his  successor,  altered  it  in  1469,  by  taking  down  the  old  roof  and 
adding  a  story  to  the  edifice.*  It  is  very  Ukely  that,  in  the  repairs, 
Piero's  frescoes  perished.^  But  he  had  Uved  long  enough  at  Ferrara 
to  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  painters  of  the  place,  where, 
indeed,  he  must  have  had  many  assistants.  This  is  clearly  proved 
by  some  of  the  frescoes  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Schif anoia  which 
were  recovered  from  whitewash  in  1840,  one  series  of  whidi,  repre- 
senting the  triumphs  of  Minerva,  Venus,  and  Apollo,  is  composed 
and  carried  out  in  his  spirit. 

In  tiie  first  of  these,  Minerva  on  a  platform  car,  graced  with  a  Cupid 
at  each  comer  holding  festoons,  is  driven  round  into  the  foreground 
by  two  unicorns,  parting  two  groups  of  men  and  women  busy  at  various 
avocations  in  a  landscape.  In  the  second,  Venus,  led  by  swans,  holds 
Mars  captive  on  his  knees  before  her,  amidst  groups  of  musicians.  In 
the  third,  Apollo's  car,  harnessed  with  four  horses  of  various  colours,  is 
guided  by  Aurora  and  accompanied  by  groups  of  nude  children,  whilst 
various  incidents  fill  the  rest  of  the  picture.  The  series  is  continued  with 
a  distinct  decline  in  the  skill  of  the  artists  on  the  neighbouring  walls. 

The  three  principal  frescoes  exhibit,  character  hardly  akin  to 
that  which  marks  the  pure  Ferrarese  school.    Nor  is  it  the  Paduan 

by  Franoesoa's  example.  "  Nam  in  piotoria  arte  qois  pnestaiiiior  Petro  BorgeDsi; 
Melozzoque  Ferrarienai  (?) "  (Camillus  Lsoitabdus.  8p&Guhtm  LapidiHm,  Venioe, 
1602,  p.  48  r.). 

*  ^  Ck>mpare  anUa,  p.  7*  n.  1. 

*  BABtnrrALDi  (G.),  ViU  de'pUL,  e^.,  ferrarui,  8yo..  Ferrafa,  1844,  toL  L, 
p.  69.  Ladbbghi  (C.)  {La  pithDra/erramge,  8to.,  Ferrara,  185C  p.  26)  urges  tbat 
Piero  could  not  paint  after  1469,  being  blind  sinoe  1468 ;  but  we  have  seen  this 
date  is  not  oorreot. 

^  3  Borao  reigned  until  1471,  and  the  upper  story  was  added  to  the  Sohif anoia 
during  his  reign  (see  Hasok,  in  the  Berlin  JakHfueh,  y.  103).  The  fresooes  by 
Piero  cannot  therefore  have  been  destroyed  during  these  alterations. 
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style  'wbioh  exdnflively  prevails  in  them.  The  dominant  manner 
is  the  Umbrian  of  Piero  della  Francesoa^  a  manner  reminiscent  in 
some  respect  of  that  peculiar  to  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  revealing  at 
least  as  dose  a  contact,  through  Piero  delia  Francesca,  between 
the  Ferrarese  and  Perugian  as  between  the  Ferrarese  and  Paduan 
schools.  The  heads  in  some  groups  of  the  Triumph  of  Minerva 
are  detached  from  each  other,  and  are  marked  by  types  which 
betray  the  influence  of  Piero's  school.  The  composition  in  the 
three  frescoes  is  grander,  more  geometrically  correct,  and  less  defec- 
tive in  style  than  those  of  a  pure  Ferrarese  of  the  time  could  be, 
and  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  painter  of  Borgo  8.  Sepolcro.  They 
are,  in  fact,  executed  by  men  educated  in  his  school,  and  clearly 
prove  the  great  influence  of  his  style  and  teaching  in  Ferrara.^ 

We  have  said  Bonfigli's  works  recall  in  a  like  manner  the  influ- 
ence of  Piero.  Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  when  Piero  was  at 
Perugia.  There  is,  however,  an  altarpiece  by  him  in  the  gallery 
of  that  place;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  very  picture  described 
minutely  by  Yasari'  and  recorded  by  Mariotti^  as  adorning  in  his 
time  the  convent  of  S.  Antonio.  It  is  a  large  gablepiece,  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  in  the  centre ;  four  saints  in  the  niches 
at  her  sides;  the  Annunciation  in  the  upper  space,  and  two  saints 
in  a  mutilated  predella.  The  Virgin  Annunciate  is  like  all  those 
of  Piero;  the  angel  more  gentle  in  mien  than  usual.  The  en- 
throned Madonna  is  not  comely,  nor  is  the  Infant  pleasing  in  its 
nakedness,  because  of  its  excessive  fatness  and  the  ugliness  of  its 
type ;  yet  this  type  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  Boccati 
of  Cameiino,  Ifotteo  of  Gualdo,  and  Bartolommeo  of  FoUgno ;  nor 
is  it  clear  that  Bonfigli  disdained  to  take  an  inspiration  from  it. 
The  saints  are  more  or  less  short  in  stature  and  common  in  aspect ; 
and  the  cramped  fingers  of  a  St.  Francis  are  the  same  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  picture  of  the  Spedale  at  Borgo  8.  Sepolcro.  Still, 
tins  is  a  genuine  work  by  Piero,  painted  imperfectly  on  the  mixed 
system,  in  colours  of  much  fusion,  but  of  a  low  key  on  a  brownish 

*  ^  Thflse  three  frescoes  are  by  Franoesoo  Goasft,  and  were  oompleted  by 
Maroh,  1470.  (See  Obowx  and  Gayaxjoasvlle,  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy, 
ed.  BoBmnxs,  ii.  260,  n.  2.) 

•  s  Vasasu  ii  498. 

^  Lett,  pk.,  U.9.,  p.  126. 
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preparation,  marked  by  high  surface  bitumen  shadows.  The 
draperies,  too,  have  the  involutions  and  angularity  of  those  of  the 
PoUaiuoU  and  Benozzo  (Grozzoli.^ 

In  Piero's  manner,  but  more  attractive  than  the  foregoing,  is 
a  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  angels  in  the  convent  church  of 
S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  outside  Sinigaglia,  a  mixed  tempera  panel  of 
high  surface  shadows  and  hard  leaden  yet  translucid  colour,  in 
which  the  pleasanter  forms  of  angels  contrast  with  an  infant  of 
the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Ferugian  altarpiece.^  Other  panels 
may  be  thrown  together  as  follows  : 

At  Borgo  S.  Sepoloro^  in  possession  of  the  Marini-Franceschi,  descen- 
dants of  Piero,  is  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  common 
enough  and  of  a  later  time,  but  perhaps  a  copy  of  that  from  which 
Vasari  derived  his  woodcut  of  the  painter.^ 

In  the  same  family  coUection,  four  small  saints,  a  little  more  than 
half  length,  representing  St.  Anthony  between  SS.  Chiara,  Apollonia, 
and  another  figure,  much  damaged  and  repainted,  but  still  in  Piero's 
character. 

Late  Barker  Collection  in  London,  formerly  belonging,  we  believe,  to 
the  Marini-Pranceschi,  is  a  Virgin  kneeling  before  the  naked  Infant, 
with  five  singing  or  playing  angels  on  one  side,  St.  Joseph  on  the  other, 
and  two  shepherds  in  the  landscape  distance/    This  piece  is  injured 

*  ^  Perugia.  Gallery,  Sala  VII.,  No.  19.  The  saints  at  the  side  of  the  Bfadonna 
are  (left)  SS.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  John  the  Baptist,  (right)  SS.  Franois  and 
Elizabeth  of  Thuringen.  The  predella  is  in  two  tiers,  of  whioh  the  upper  contains 
the  half-lengths  of  SS.  Claire  and  Agatha  on  each  side  of  a  Tniswing  central  com- 
partment, while  the  lower  part  of  the  predella  shows  St.  Franois  reoeiying  the 
stigmata  between  a  Miracle  of  St.  Anthony  and  a  Miracle  of  St.  Elisabeth.  (The 
order  of  the  latter  two  pictures  seems  at  present  inverted.)  All  the  three  last, 
mentioned  pictures  seem  anticipations  of  Vermeer  van  Delft  in  the  eztraordinArily 
beautiful  rendering  of  the  effects  of  light  and  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the 
colouring.  On  yarious  questions  connected  with  this  altarpiece  compare  Attbbrt> 
in  ZeiUchriftfur  IMende  Kunst,  ser.  ii,  vol.  x.,  p.  263  sjq, 

^  The  distance  is  architectural,  the  figures  half  length ;  a  landscape  may  be  seen 
through  a  window.    The  piece  is  injured  as  regards  colour. 

*  3  xhis  is  a  full-length,  life-size  portrait.  A  small  portrait,  said  to  be  that  of 
Piero  della  Francesca,  painted  by  himself,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marini-Franceschi  famUy,  but  is  now  missing. 
(See  Wbibbaoh,  in  Rtpertoriwa  f4r  K%fuhvi9$€n9ehaft,  xziii.,  388  sqq.) 

^  This  picture  was  taken  to  Florence  for  sale,  and  is  described  by  the  annota- 
tion of  Vasabi,  toL  ii,  note  to  p.  488,  as  in  the  hands  of  Sign.  Cav.  Frescobaldi. 
[*  It  was  purchased  at  the  Barker  sale,  in  1878,  for  the  National  Gallery  (No.  90S).} 
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in  odour,  and  seems  to  haye  remained  unfiniflhed.  It  is  painted  with 
much  impaato  and  of  a  brown  tone.  The  shepherdB  and  St.  Joseph  are, 
as  regards  Yulgarity  of  type,  reminiscent  of  Signorelli,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  Piero's  pupil.  As  a  work  of  art  this  is  preferable  to  the 
panels  of  Perugia  and  Sinigaglia. 

At  CiUd  di  CasteUo,  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  saints,  in  the 
convent  of  S.  Cecilia,  is  falsely  assigned  to  our  master,  and  seems  more 
properly  attributable  to  Ridolfo  Ohirlandaio  or  6ranacci*s  youthful 
time,  when  under  the  tuition  of  their  master  Domenico.^ 

Milan  can  boast  of  no  genuine  work  by  Piero.' 

The  master's  influence  at  Arezzo  is  apparent,  although  its  fruits  are 
not  of  a  high  order,  in  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  saints  (life-size),  in- 
scribed with  the  date  of  1483,  in  the  Palazzo  del  Comune;'  and  in  a 
Madonna  between  SS.  Benedict  and  Bernard,  dated  1512,  a  fresco  in 
the  sacristy  of  S.  Bernardo.^ 

•  i  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Communal  GaUery  at  Citt4  di  Castello  (No.  78). 
'  A  picture  of  S.  Bernardino  and  angeb  (No.  163  in  the  Brera,  and  assigned 

there  to  Mantegna)  is  given  by  Habzbh  erroneously  to  Piero  della  Francesca. 
See  Arehiv,  u,$.,  p.  233.  [*  Compare  Caowx  and  Cataloabbllx,  Hiatory 
of  Painting  in  North  Italy,  ed.  Bobihius*  ii  195  sqq.] 

>  This  fresco  is  assigned  erroneously  to  Piero  by  Habzbk.  See  Anhiv, «.«.» 
pL  233.  [*  This  fresco  is  known  from  a  contemporary  record  to  have  been 
painted  by  Lorentino  d' Andrea,  the  pupil  of  Piero  della  Francesca  (see  the  Italian 
edition  of  this  work,  TiiL,  266,  n.  1).] 

In  the  Altenburg  Gallery  two  Flemish  pictures,  a  Madonna  with  the  Child 
and  Angels  (No.  183),  and  a  young  St.  John  Baptist  (No.  184),  are  falsely  given  to 
Piero  della  Francesca.  [*They  are  now  officially  ascribed,  with  a  query,  to 
Jerome  Bosch] 

*  *  As  shown  by  Signer  nsL  Vita  (in  Raasegna  d'  arte,  x.  196),  this  fresco  is  the 
work  of  Angelo,  the  son  of  Lorentino  d' Andrea  (e/.  posUa,  p.  136.  n.  1}. 

To  the  number  of  extant  works  by  Piero  should  be  added  the  noble  figure  of  the 
Young  Hercules,  a  fresco  transferred  to  canvas,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Gardner,  of  Boston.  It  adorned,  originally,  a  house  at  Borgo  San  Sepoloro. 
said  to  have  been  that  inhabited  by  Piero  della  Francesca  himself.  Compare 
the  Italisn  edition  of  this  work,  viiL  243  sq. 

The  bust  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing  in  the  gallery  at  Citt&  di  Osstello  (No.  70) 
is  probably,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  BxaiKSOK  {Central  Italian  Painters,  p.  226),  a 
late  work  by  Piero. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery  at  Monterohio  (a  village  near  Bastia,  where,  as 
we  have  seen.  Piero  was  staying  in  1468)  there  is  a  fresco  representing  the  Virgin 
standing  under  a  canopy,  while  two  angek  are  holding  up  the  draperies  on  each 
side  of  her.  The  Virgin  appears  to  be  represented  as  pregnant;  hence  the  painting, 
which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  country  women,  is  popularly  known  as 
La  Madonna  dd  Parto.  In  the  Italian  edition  of  this  work  (viii  251  sq.)  the 
opinion  is  expressed,  judging  from  a  photograph,  that  this  fresco  was  executed* 
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Having  thus  brought  to  a  close  the  life  of  Piero  della  Francesca, 
and  described  the  advantages  which  accured  to  Italian  art  from 
his  great  and  peculiar  talent,  it  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory 
to  add,  that,  having  formed  the  bold  and  vehement  stjle  of  Luca 
Signorelli,  their  combined  influence  extended  to  aU  the  schools  of 
their  native  country.  Both  these  artists  were  connected  with 
the  Court  of  Federigo  of  Urbino,  assisting  to  produce  an  exotic 
splendour  which  waned  soon  after.  Baphael's  early  studies 
derived  a  beneficent  impulse  from  Piero  della  Francesca  through 
Santi,  but,  for  want  of  su£Bicient  support  at  home,  required  the 
direction  of  Perugino.  In  the  same  way  the  schools  of  the 
Adriatic  side  of  Central  Italy  felt  the  effects  of  Piero's  genius,  until 
Venetian  and  Paduan  artists  invaded  the  Marches.  Melozzo  da 
Forli,  amongst  others,  derived  much  from  contact  with,  or  study 
of,  Piero,  and  strengthened  by  his  example  the  same  fibre  in 
Santi  which  had  already  been  made  to  vibrate  by  the  master 
whom  they  had  both  known  and  honoured.  Such,  indeed,  was 
Melozzo's  power  over  Santi's  style  that  some  of  the  productions 
due  to  the  latter  show  many  characteristic  features  noticeable  in 
the  works  of  Melozzo's  pupil,  Marco  Palmezzano.  A  clump  of 
artists  headed  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  most  of  them  Umbro- 
Florentine— that  is,  commingling  Florentine  maxims  with  an 
Umbrian  nature — ^were  thus  mainly*  instrumental  in  giving  a 
powerful  impulse  to  Italian  art. 

The  name  of  Piero  della  Francesca  in  union  with  that  of  one 
Fra  Gamovale  has  been  alluded  to  by  many  authors.    The  connec- 

tinder  the  sapeomsion  of  Piero,  by  some  each  pupil  of  his  as  Lorentino  d'  Andrea. 
Mr.  BsBBNBOir  (op.  eit.,  p.  226)  conoun  in  this  Tiew,  and  so  does  the  editor, 
judging  also  from  a  reproduction. 

A  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels,  ascribed  to  Piero  della  Francesca. 
and  lent  to  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  Burlmgton  House  ki  1870  (No.  116) 
by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Sejrmour,  has  not  been  seen  by  the  editor. 

We  have  BtUl  to  register  the  following  paintings  assigned  to  Piero  by  Vasabi 
(iL  497).  and  now  lost: 

1.  Arezzo,  S,  Maria  deUe  Orazie,  Cloisters.  St.  Bonatus  enthroned,  sur- 
rounded by  puUi.  According  to  Signer  Tayaiiti  (m  VArie,  iz.  906),  there  are 
still  a  few  traces  yisible  of  this  fresco. 

2.  Arexzo,  8.  Bernardo  {Monaci  di  Monte  (Hiveio),    St.  ^ncent  (fresco). 

3.  Sargiano  near  Arezxo,  FnUi  Zoccolanii  di  8.  Franeeeeo,    The  Agony  in  the 
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tion  of  this  monk's  name  with  extant  paintings  is  authenticated 
by  no  records  whatever.  He  is  casually  mentioned  by  Vasari,  in 
a  Life  of  Bramante,  as  the  author  of  a  picture  in  8.  Maria  della  Bella 
at  Urbino,  of  which  the  subject  is  not  given,  ^  and  the  following 
facts  are  said  by  Pungileoni  to  refer  to  him:' 

He  was  called  Bartolonm&eoy  the  son  of  Giovamii  di  Bartolo  Corra- 
dini,  and  entered  the  Dominican  Order.  In  1456  (the  record  is  given) 
he  was  absolved  by  mutual  consent  from  the  duty  of  painting  a  picture 
for  the  company  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Urbino.  In  1461  he  performed 
the  duties  oipievano,  or  curate,  in  S.  Gassiano  of  Cavallino,  near  Urbino, 
and  there  are  further  records  of  his  existence  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  same  place  till  1488.* 

So  far,  it  appears  that  a  certain  Dominican  friar  of  the  name  of 
Bartolommeo  di  6io vamii  Ciorradini  was  a  painter  at  Urbino  about 
the  year  1456.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  Bartolommeo  went  by 
the  name  of  Camo  vale,^  nor  is  there  any  authentic  memorial  of  his 

1  Yasaxl  toL  ir.,  pp.  147  sq.     [*  Aooordiiig  to  TiAigABi  (DeBe  ehien  di  UMno, 

Urlniio,  ISOl,  p.  73  sq,),  this  piotnre  repnaented  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and 

wma  neaily  finished  by  Ootober  31,  1467.    In  the  serenteenth  century  Antonio 

Bariwffimu  CSardinal  Legate  at  Urbino  from  1631  to  1633,  posBeased  himself  of  this 

picture,  sabstitnting  for  it  a  copy  by  Oaadio  Ridolfi,  which,  after  the  sappreasion 

of  the  ooayents  at  Urbino  in  1808,  was  sent  to  Milan,  and  is  now  in  the  Ohuroh  of 

QropeDo  d'  Adda,  a  village  in  Lombardy.    In  the  Italian  edition  of  this  work 

(tbL  268  9j.)  mention  is  made  of  two  pictures  in  the  PaUsso  Barberini  at  Rome, 

rapnseoting  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 

Temple,  eoaoerningiwhioh  it  is  remarked  that  they  show  "the  characteristics  of 

a  feeble  painter,  f dUowing  the  tna-wnfr  of  Piero  della  Franoesoa,  and  an  art  recalling 

that  of  Boocati  da  Gamerino  and  Bfatteo  da  Ooaldo."    It  is  also  pointed  out  that, 

should  one  of  these  pfotores  prove  to  be  the  original  of  Ridolfi's  copy,  one  would 

have  to  oonofaide  that  the  Presentation  is  also  by  Era  Camovale.    The  oompo- 

ailion  of  Bidolfi's  picture  is,  however,  quite  different,  and  it  seems  more  likely 

that  these  small  panels,  with  their  numerous  figures  and  miniature-Hke  execution, 

oc%iDaDy  were  let  in  a  wall  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino.    (See  Fbtobohi,  hi 

ArdUmo  tUtrieo  ddF  arte,  ser.  ii,  vol.  L,  pp.  396,  400;  Bombs,  hi  THma  and 

Bkkxb,  AUffemeines  Lexihon  der  JMaidem  KUnaUer,  vi  20.)    In  the  Hitlory 

of  Padniing  in  North  Italy,  ed.  BoanrxiTS,  ii.  52,  n.  6,  the  authors  refer  to  these 

pieiaras,  as  being  '*  more  in  the  character  of  Zoppo  than  of  Botticelli*"  to  whom 

tiiey  were  at  ooe  time  assigned.] 

*  PmroiuoHi,  JBZcytb  sfor.  di  Qio.  8anii, «.«.,  p.  62,  and  following. 

*<  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  died  in  July.  1484.  (See  Sohmabsow,  Mdoxxo  da 
FatO,  p.  362.) 

•  *  It  is  now  ascertained  that  he  did  so  (compare  Sohmabsow,  «.«.,  p.  361  sg.). 
^^m^ytrmtm  (Momone  dci  piA  inaigni  jnUori  SGuUori  e  arehiUiii  domenicani,  Flor- 
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works.  Pnngileom  adds,  however,  irom  certain  statements  fur- 
nished to  him  in  the  convent  of  8.  Bernardino  of  Urbino,  which  he 
quotes  at  second  hand  (and  which  still  exist  in  the  very  words  of 
Padre  Pongileoni  in  the  convent  above  named,  being  drawn  up 
apparently  in  the  last  century),  **  about  this  time  (1472)  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  high  altar  (of  8.  Bernardino)  was  painted  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  called  F.  Gamovale,  because  the  Virgin  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Duchess  Battista  Sforza,  wife  of  Duke  Federico,  and  the 
infant  on  the  Virgin's  lap  is  the  Ukeness  of  the  son  bom  to  the 
Duke  by  the  said  Duchess."  ^ 

It  may  be  submitted  that  this  is  a  very  untrustworthy  authority 
for  assigning  to  Fra  Gamovale  the  altarpiece  of  8.  Bernardino  at 
Urbino,  which  now  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Brera  at  Milan.* 

The  Virgin,  of  life  size,  is  represented  there  enthroned  under  a  semi- 
dome  rivalling  in  architectorftl  beauty  the  creations  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti.  The  infant  Ghrist  is  stretched  on  her  knees,  adored  by  her 
and  by  a  kneeling  figure  of  Federigo  of  Urbino  in  armour  at  her  feet. 
Four  angels  are  in  couples  at  the  Virgin's  side,  supported  by  SS.  Jerome, 
Bernardino,  and  John  the  Baptist  (left),  Francis,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
Paul  (right). 

This  is  a  picture  on  the  system  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  with 
scientific  perspective,  with  a  geometrical  division  of  lines,  of  light, 
and  of  shadow.  The  figures  seem  only  subservient  to  an  effect  of 
chiaroscuro,  being  placed  side  by  side  without  much  variety. 
The  child  has  the  peculiar  type  of  the  least  pleasing  ones  painted  by 
Piero.  The  angels  are  in  his  well-known  mould  and  dress,  but, 
like  the  rest  of  the  picture,  on  a  lower  scale  of  art  than  his.  The 
stamp  of  the  master's  school,  without  the  impress  of  his  hand,  is 
marked.  The  colour  is  of  full  impasto  and  of  a  leaden  grey,  in 
good  keeping,  however,  because  of  the  judicious  distribution  of 
the  lights  and  shades  in  juxtaposition.  That  the  work  may  have 
been  by  one  of  Piero's  pupils  is  evident.    It  is  of  the  same  class, 

enoe,  1845-6.  i.  350),  suggeste  that  the  niokname  may  be  derived  from  the  friar's 
proBperouB  appearanoe  and  gay  temperamenii.  In  a  MS.  list  of  the  oBioialB 
attaohed  to  the  Court  of  Federigo  di  MontefeLtro,  "  Fra  Gameyale  "  is  mentioned 
among  the  architects  and  engineers.  (Gauihi,  Urbino  e  •  guoi  monumetUi  Roooa 
S.  Gasoiano.  1897,  p.  151,  n.  1.) 

1  Ibid,,  p.  53. 

>  No.  510,  Brera  Catalogue,  wood,  m.,  2*47  h.  by  1*68. 
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and  shares  defeets  already  visible  in  the  Madonna  at  Sinigaglia 
or  the  altarpiece  of  Pemgia,  and  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  panel  at 
the  Spedale  of  Borgo  S.  Sepoloro.  We  know  but  of  one  assistant 
or  pupfl  of  Piero  besides  Lnca  Signorelli,  and  that  is  Lorentino 
d'Angek  of  Arezzo/  whose  works  are,  however,  not  preserved.' 
If  the  author  of  the  Brera  pietnre  be  Fra  Camovale,  we  add  to  the 
list  another  pnpil  whose  pietnre  was  completed  about  1472,  or 
later.  The  same  hand  had  clearly  a  share  in  other  works  assigned 
to  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  until  records  shall  have  settled  the 
matter,  Fra  Gamovale's  name  may  be  taken  as  a  conventional 
one  to  indicate  works  bearing  the  impress,  but  not  revealing  the 
perfect  manner,  of  a  great  master.^ 

^  See  Vabasi,  toL  iL,  p.  499. 

^  *  This  18  not  the  oase.  As  noted  already  in  the  Italian  edition  of  this  work 
{im.  259  «9g.).  a  certain  nomber  of  the  prodaotions  of  this  artist  (whose  name  from 
eoatemporary  records  is  known  to  have  been  Lorentino  d' Andrea)  are  still 
extant. 

We  possess  the  following  authenticated  examples  of  his  art : 

1.  Anao,  Pakuso  dd  Ooimtfie.  The  Virgin  and  Child*  with  SS.  Donatns  and 
Stephen.  Fresco,  ordered  from  the  artist  on  April  26,  1483,  bearing  the  date  of 
that  year  (compare  anted,  p.  27). 

2.  Anao,  8.  Maria  dtOe  Orasie,  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
gnoting  an  indolgenoe  to  that  church.  Fresco,  mentioned  by  Vabau  (iL  499], 
sod  leoently  rescued  from  whitewash. 

3.  Amm  dkmh,  ex-doisters.  Fragments  of  the  frescoes  illustrating  the  legend 
of  81  Donatus,  also  mentioned  by  Vasabi  (ii  499),  and  still  in  great  part  coYered 
with  whitewash.    Compare  Tavasti,  u.s.,  p.  305  aq.  (with  a  reproduction). 

On  the  endenoe  of  style,  the  following  works  may,  further,  be  ascribed  to 
Lorentino: 

4.  Aretao,  San  FraneeMo,  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (to  the  left  of 
Qntrauoe).    Frescoes,  dated  1480.    (See  the  Italian  edition  of  this  work,  viii.  284.) 

5l  Anao,  CommumU  OaUery.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  Gkbudentius  and 
Oofaonatos  (originally  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie).    See  Und,,  p.  266. 

ft.  Same  faOsry.  SS.  Gaudentins  and  Stephen  (or  Cdumatus) ;  two  panels, 
foimerly  in  the  Palaszo  del  Comune  (ibid.). 

In  all  the  above  works  Lorentino  appears  as  a  feeble  and  slavish  follower  of 
Pkrc  He  was  dead  by  1606  (see  Dkl  Vita,  in  Bassegna  d*  arte,  xi.  168).  For 
notioes  of  his  son,  Angelo  di  Lorentino,  see  poatsa,  p.  136,  n.  1. 

*  *  In  the  Italian  edition  of  this  work  (yiii  271  sqq.)  the  Brera  picture  is  accepted 
as  bemg  by  Piero  deOa  Francesca  himself.  It  notes  that  "  the  picture  is  in  good 
state  of  preservation,  exceptuig  the  hands  of  Duke  Federigo,  which  seem  to  us 
ntooehed  by  another  painter,  and  not  in  our  time."  Professor  Vbntitbi  has  sug- 
gested that  the  hands  of  the  Duke  were  painted  by  Justus  of  Ghent.  On  the 
nuuD  question  of  authorship,  the  editor  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the  original  verdict 
of  the  authors. 
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In  this  elass  we  shall  at  onee  place  a  St.  Michael  trampling  the 
dragon  and  carrying  the  monster's  head  in  one  hand,  a  picture  now 
in  the  National  Gallery.  We  have  here  again  the  tendency  to 
give  effects  of  light  and  shade,  perhaps  better  and  brighter  colour 
of  rich  impasto.^  A  Virgin  and  Child  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  d'  Azeglio  belongs  to  the  same  order.' 

In  conclusion,  a  just  surprise  may  be  expressed  that  Yasari 
should,  in  his  Lite  of  Bramante,  make  Fra  Gamovale  the  great 
architect's  teacher  in  his  art  and  in  perspective,  when  it  is  certain 
that,  being  bom  in  1444,  he  (Bramante)  might  have  learnt  from 
Luciano  Laurana,  or  other  great  professors,  such  as  Fiero  della 
Francesca. 

^  London  National  GkJlery»  No.  760,  wood,  4  feet  4  inohes  h.  by  1  foot  11  inches. 
Originally  in  posseflaion  of  Signor  Fidanza  at  Milan,  later  in  the  EasUake  ooUeo- 
tion.  [*  Another  panel  from  the  altarpieoe  of  which  this  piotare  onoe  formed  part 
is  in  the  Mnseo  Poldi  PeooU  at  Milan  (No.  39S};  it  represents  a  monastio  saint. 
With  these  pictures  we  may  further  associate,  from  a  styUstic  point  of  view,  two 
small  half-lengths  of  saints  (a  Dominican  monk  and  nun)  in  the  lieohtenstein 
collection  at  Vienna.] 

'  Ez-collection  of  the  Marqnis  of  Ax^lio;  at  the  British  Institation  Exhibition 
in  1865  [*  now  Rome,  Marchesa  di  Villamarina].  Wood,  figures  half  the  size  of 
life.  The  Virgin,  half-length,  holds  the  Infant  erect  on  her  knee.  This  is  a 
feebler  picture  than  the  foregoing,  the  forms  being  without  fulness,  but  the  eseon- 
tion  very  carefuL  In  the  same  style  we  have  a  Virgin  and  Child  attended  by 
three  angels  (wood,  half  life-size)  in  Christ  Oiuroh  Library,  Oxford.  [^  As  a  work 
by  an  immediate  follower  of  Piero  della  Francesca  we  further  note  a  feeble  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple  (canvas,  nearly  life-size  figures)  in  the  odlection  of  Sir  Frederick 
Cook  at  Biohmond.  Professor  C.  BiOd  has  recently  (in  BoUMno  d^arte,  vii. 
197  sfg.)  ascribed  to  Piero  della  Francesca  two  frescoes  of  St.  Christopher  and 
St.  Sebastian,  formeriy  in  S.  Andrea  at  Ferxara,  and  now  (transferred  to  oanTas 
and  in  a  terribly  injured  state)  in  the  Communal  Gallexy  of  that  city.  Judging 
from  reproductions,  there  is  no  denying  the  aflBnity  of  these  paintingH  to  Piero 
della  Francesca;  but  the  editor  does  not  feel  sure  that  they  are  not  zather  by  a 
Ferxarese  painter  under  the  influence  of  Piero.  In  any  case,  Vasari  does  not 
say,  as  Professor  Bicci  states,  that  Piero  painted  lor  the  '*  Eremitani  di  Sent'  Agos- 
tino,"  to  whom  the  Churoh  of  S.  Andrea  belonged;  he  speaks  of  "  una  capeUa  in 
Sant'  Agostino  lavorata  in  fresco  "  (ii.  492),  and  there  did  exist  a  churoh  of  S. 
Agostino  at  Ferrara.] 


CHAPTER  II 

MELOZZO  DA  FORLt  AND  MARCO  PALMEZZANO 

rpHE  name  of  Sixtns  IV.  has  frequently  been  noticed  in 
-L  these  pages.  Doling  a  long  pontificate  he  promoted  the 
interests  of  artists  in  Italy  with  a  zeal  scarcely  surpassed  by 
later  popes.  He  had  not  been  long  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
before  be  undertook  a  series  of  great  architectural  and  pictorial 
enterprises.  He  caused  the  Sixtine  chapel  to  be  erected  in  1478, 
the  Vatican  library  to  be  restored  in  1475,  and  the  churches  of 
88.  Apostoh,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  S.  Sisto  at  Borne  to  assume 
a  new  shape.  His  relatives,  the  Delia  Boveres  and  Biarios,  shared 
his  partiality  for  architectural  improvements;  and  the  whole 
fBmity  favoured  with  its  regard,  or  supported  by  wages,  a  crowd 
of  arehitects  and  painters  from  every  province  of  Italy.  We 
have  seen  with  what  perseverance  Bixtus  IV.  called  in  succes- 
Bon  to  Bome,  Fra  Diamante,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandaio,  Gosimo 
BoBseDi,  Perugino,  and  Signorelli.  His  chief  architect,  Baccio 
PonteOi,^  bred  under  Francesco  Giovanni  Francione  at  Florence, 
became  so  distinguished  that  Federigo  of  Montefeltro,  who  had 
peifaaps  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
to  Giovanni  della  Bovere  in  1472,  was  induced  to  engage  him  for 
tbe  completion  of  his  palaces  at  Urbino  and  Qubbio.'  But  Sixtus 
vas  not  content  to  think  that  Boman  pontiffs  should  always  be 
obliged  to  ransack  the  cities  of  the  Peninsula  for  artists,  and  he 
determined  to  found  and  to  endow  an  academy  at  Bome  under  the 

^  See  VibBABi,  toL  iL,  pp.  652  and  following ;  and  Gatx,  Carteggio,  voL  i., 
pp.  874  and  following. 

*  *  Vaaari  certainly  ov erratee  the  number  of  works  executed  by  Baccio  Pontelli 
in  Bome ;  moreover,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  he  only  came  there 
sboBt  1482,  after  he  had  been  active  at  Urbino  (see  MiLAimi  in  VikSABi  u.  609  sqq  ; 
GhoBDm.  in  L'  Arte,  zL  96  «g.).  For  a  defence  of  the  older  view,  see,  however, 
Honunr,  Baulen  des  Herzogs  Federigo  di  Mont^dtro,  col.  28  9q» 

as 
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patronage  of  St.  Luke.  He  gave  that  body  a  constitution  whidi 
was  promulgated  with  great  solemnity ;  and  he  sijicceeded  at  onoe 
in  enrolling  several  masters  in  its  register. 

Prominent  amongst  these  was  Melozsso  of  Forli,  whose  name^ 
inscribed  in  his  own  hand — **  Melotius  pi.  Pa."  (Pictor  Papalis) — 
is  one  of  the  foremost  in  that  interesting  record.^ 

Forli,  Melozzo's  native  place,  had  long  been  under  the  sway  of 
the  local  family  of  the  Ordelaffi.  It  had  not  been  celebrated  for 
giving  birth  to  any  remarkable  painter  in  the  earKer  centimes, 
but,  Uke  most  cities,  it  fostered  the  exertions  of  local  artists,  as  the 
narrative  in  these  pages  sufficiently  shows.  It  continued  to  do  so, 
as  may  be  fully  proved  by  more  modem  examples,  at  Fomo,  at 
Imola,  Pesaro,  and  Ancona.' 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Melozzo  to  enter  upon  his  career  at  a 
period  when  the  influence  of  Piero  della  Francesca  was  powerfully 
felt  throughout  those  parts  of  Italy  in  which  Forli  is  situated.  He 
was  of  the  Ambrosi  of  Forli,  and  bom  about  1488.^  His  infancy 
coincides  with  the  manhood  of  Francesca,  and  we  have  the  more 

^  MiLomoBBl  (Maxohese  G.)»  Notizie  itUorno  aUa  vUa  ,  .  .  di  Mdoxzo  da  Forli, 
8®,  Rome,  1835,  p.  29  op.  ooxnm.  to  Vasabi,  yoL  iii,  p.  67.  [^  As  shown  by  Prolonor 
Sghmabsow  {MeUmo  da  FoHi,  Berlin  and  Stuttgart,  1886.  p.  150),  what  followa 
in  the  register  after  the  word  '*  Melossius  "  (not  "  MeLotins  ")  is  not  the  abbreria- 
tions,  **  pL  Pa.,"  but  one  word,  "  Pipa,"  whioh  is  the  name  of  another  painter. 
The  date  of  this  document  is  1478.] 

'  Thus  at  Fomo,  between  Forli  and  Ravenna,  in  a  chuioh  the  ereotion  of  whioh 
is  certified  by  the  following  inscription :  "  Ano  Qiubileo  1450  mi  Piero  Bianoho 
de  Durauo  .  .  .  feoe  fare  questa  Santa  Ghiesa,"  a  fresco  adorns  the  recess  of  the 
tomb  of  Pietro  di  Durazzo,  and  represents  him  kneeling  to  the  left  near  the  Sayiour 
borne  to  the  tomb  (seven  figures,  half  the  Sayiour  and  the  lower  part  of  the  others 
all  but  gone).  This  is  a  reproduction  assignable  to  a  third-rate  painter  of  the 
time  of  Pahnezzano* 

Of  the  same  inferior  style  is  a  0>ronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  numerous  saints, 
in  the  Lovatelli  Gallery  at  Ravenna,  signed :  *'  Hoc  opus  fedt  Antonius  alias 
Ghuidacius  ImolesLs  aho  dhi  1470,  die  17.  mensis  Ootobris."  This  is  a  grotesque 
tempera,  with  figures  of  ugly  type  and  character,  but  curious  for  an  exaggeration 
of  gravity  imitated  from  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  akin  to  that  in  the  works  of 
the  school  of  the  Boocati  of  Gamerino. 

3  HiB  death  in  1404  is  recorded  by  Leone  Gobelli  a  contemporary  whose  liS. 
ohron.  is  cited  in  RsaoiAin,  AlcunB  mrnnorie  itUorno  al  piUore  Marco  Mdono 
da  ForU,  &",  Forli.  undated,  but  printed  in  1834,  p.  42.  His  epitaph  in  B.  Trinity 
at  Forli  has  been  preserved  as  follows :  "  D.  S.  Melooii  Forolivieosis  piotoris 
eximii  ossa.  vixit  a.  LVI. ...  m.  ob.  an. . . ."  If  he  died  aged  fifty-six  in  1494,  he 
was  bom  in  1438. 
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gzound  for  believing  that  the  two  men  were  connected  by  ties 
of  arty  becanse,  besides  the  clear  derivation  of  Mekzzo's  style  from 
that  of  PierOy  the  latter  was  not  less  known  to  his  contemporary 
and  fellow-conntryman,  Fra  Luca  Pacioli,  than  Melozzo,  whom 
he  praises  for  his  acquirements  and  talents  in  perspective  and 
architectare,  and  of  whom  he  adds  that  his  figures  would  have 
Hved,  had  it  been  possible  to  infuse  breath  into  them.^  It  has  been 
suggested,  indeed,  that  he  owed  his  education  in  part  to  Ansuino 
of  Forli,'  an  assistant  of  Mantegna  at  the  Eremitani  of  Padua  in 
1458-69  f  and  it  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  remains  of  his  works 
we  trace  a  Mantegnesque  hardness  and  angularity  in  drapery, 
reminiscent  of  the  Paduan  school.  But  this  characteristic  is 
mei^^  in  others,  and  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  Melozzo 
combined  Mantegnesque  features  to  a  slight  extent  with  others 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  Giovanni 
Santi  of  Urbino.^  Giovanni,  who  eulogizes  most  of  the  painters 
of  his  time,  alludes  to  Melozzo  in  terms  suggestive  of  strong  friend- 
ship. "  Mebzzo  a  me  si  caro,"  he.  says,  "  ohe  in  prospettiva  ha 
steso  tanto  il  passo."  ^  The  Forlivese  would  thus  have  been  known 
to  the  Montef eltri ;  and  the  connection  of  Federigo  with  the  Della 
Bovere  as  early  as  1472^  may  have  caused  the  employment  of 
the  painter  at  the  court  of  Sixtus  IV.  Long  before  that  time 
he  had  received  commissions  from  patrons  of  distinction  at 
Bome,  and  we  find  his  name  preserved  in  a  contemporary  epigram. 

^  Durina  proportione,  «.«.,  cap.  67»  p.  18.  and  Swnma  de  ArithmHica,  «.«. 
Luoa  FmioU  was  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Paul  II.,  1464-71,  when  he  enjoyed 
tiie  aoqnaintanoe  of  Leon  B.  AlbertL  He  returned  thither  from  Venice  in  1482. 
See  Oats,  in  KundblaU,  an.  1836,  No.  69. 

*  liAsa, «.«.,  ToL  iL,  p.  116 ;  and  yoL  iiL,  p.  28. 

'  The  date  of  these  Iresooes  is  ascertained  with  tolerable  acooraoy  (see  notes 
to  Vasabi.  yoL  tiL,  pp.  387  and  389).  Ansuino's  fresco  of  the  Adoration  of  St  Chris- 
topher in  the  series  is  signed  with  his  name.  [^  The  wall-paintings  in  the  Ovetari 
Chapel  in  the  Sremitani  were  executed  between  1448  and  1452  (Cbowb  and 
Cavaloassllb*  Hidory  of  PaifiHng  in  North  Italy,  ed.  Boanrxus,  iL  13,  n.  2). 
For  notices  of  Ansoino  da  Forli,  see  ibid.,  17-19,  and  77.] 

^  ^  Suoh  aflhkities  as  there  eonst  between  the  words  of  the  gentle  and  provincial 
Saati  and  that  bold  and  rigorous  innovator  Melono  most  undoabtedly  be  dae  to 
an  inflnenoe  exercised  by  the  latter  apon  the  former.  Elsewhere  (pp.  28, 68  sg^.) 
the  aathoni  themselves  speak  of  Saati  as  inflaeooed  by  Melosxo. 

*  Rhyme  Oiron.  in  PuHeiLBoin,  Blogio  di  Oiov.  8anii.,  «.s.,  p.  74. 

*  Federigo's  danghter  married  Giovanni  della  Rovere  in  that  year. 
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He  had  been  asked  by  Alexander  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro — and  this 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  aboat  1460 — to  copy  a  Madonna 
in  Banta  Maria  del  Popolo,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  this   copy  had    been   celebrated    by  the   following 

lines : 

"  Ad  Martam  dx  Pofulo. 

Hanc  divus  Lucas  vivo  de  Yirginis  ore 

Pinzerat;  hec  propria  est  Yirginis  effigies. 

Sfortia  Alexander  jussit,  Melotius  ipsam 

Effixit.    Lucas  diceret  esse  suam."  ^ 

^  See  the  epigram  as  copied  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bibtioteoa  Angelioa,  quoted  in 
GosTAirTDro  GoByisBBi.  notices  of  Antoniaaso.  in  H  BuonamroU,  aer.  iL,  yoL  It. 
8®»  Rome,  June,  1869,  pp.  13^34.  Alexander  Sforza  is  known  to  have  been  at 
Rome  in  1461  (UbidJ).  [^  The  earliest  record  of  Melozzo's  existence  dates  from 
April,  1460,  iHien  at  Forll,  he  was  present  at  the  sale  of  scHne  property  of  his 
mother's.  Other  documents  testify  to  his  presence  at  Forll  in  December,  1461, 
and  December,  1464.  See  Obioiohi,  in  BvUtUino  deOa  SoeiM  Jra  gli  amid 
deU'arte  per  la  pnvinda  di  Foiii,  1895,  pp.  166  sgg.  ;  OKKOimr,  Mdouo  da  forli, 
Helsingfors,  1910,  p.  15  s^. 

We  possess  no  contemporary  reowd  of  MeloKso  dating  from  the  period  between 
1464  and  1477.  when  his  name  for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  Papal  books  of 
account.  He  spent,  no  doubt,  great  part  of  this  time  in  Rome,  and  among  the 
earliest  extant  works  executed  by  him  in  that  city  are  the  two  pictures  of  St.  Mark 
the  Pope  and  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  in  San  Marco  at  Rome.  The  style  points 
to  an  early  phase  of  the  master's  career,  and  we  know  that  considerable  works  of 
restoration  and  embellishment  were  earned  out  in  this  church  between  1468  and 
1472  (compare  Sohmabsow,  «.«.,  p.  64  sjq,  ;  Okkonih,  «.«.,  p.  31  sg^.  ;  see  alao 
poaUa,  p.  904,  n.  1 ;  and  Obowb  and  CAYAUOAamLLB,H%atofy  of  Painting  in  North  Italy, 
ed.  BoBXHiUB,  L  49,  n.  2).  Probably  slightly  later  than  these  works  is  the  very 
attractiye  fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  discovered  in  1904  above  the  first  altar  to 
the  right  in  the  Pantheon,  and  previously  hidden  by  an  altarpiece  of  the  Baroque 
period.  In  this  painting  the  influence  of  Plero  della  Francesoa  is  throughont 
strongly  marked ;  the  figure  of  St.  Qabriel  anticipates  the  angels  of  the  tribune 
of  SS.  Apostoli  (see  OKXomN,  «.«.•  p.  36  9qq,).  Probably  a  work  by  Melosso, 
executed  a  few  years  before  1477,  is  the  fresco  representing  Christ  resuscitating 
the  Dead,  painted  inside  the  monument  of  Juan  Diego  de  Coca,  Bishop  of  Cala- 
horra,  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Biinerva  at  Rome  (sixth  chapel  in  right  aisle)  (•&•&, 
p.  41  «gg.).  Along  with  these  works  we  may  further  class  two  fragmentary  organ- 
doors,  acquired  some  years  ago  for  the  Uffisi,  and  representing  on  the  inidde  the 
Annunciation,  and  on  the  outside  the  lower  halves  of  the  figures  of  St.  Proedooimna 
and  a  male  saint  holding  a  book.  Only  the  door  containing  the  figure  of  St.  Gabriel 
(which  is  unfinished)  and  that  of  St.  Prosdooimus  is  painted  by  Melouo  himself  ; 
the  other  is  by  a  feeble  assistant  {ibid,^  p.  45  9qq.).  Some  time  between 
1476  and  1478  Meloiso  is  likely  to  have  been  at  Urbino  (see  poHea,  p.   46, 

n.  l).l 
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That  he  was  a  man  of  completely  formed  talents  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  favonr  of  Sixtus  IV.  is  evident  as  mnch  from 
his  works  at  Bome  as  from  the  statements  of  contemporaries. 
Fra  Lnca  PacioU's  opinion  has  been  quoted:  that  of  Sabba  da 
CastigUone  is  equally  favourable  ;^  and  a  Boman  compiler  of  the 
reign  of  Sixtus  soars  to  fulsomeness  in  the  epithets  with  which  he 
honours  his  hero.'  All  these  authorities,  and  many  more  that 
might  be  added  to  the  number,  call  him  Melozzo  da  Forli — a  name 
by  which  he  was  known  through  life  and  remembered  in  death. 
A  conclusive  proof  of  the  source  from  which  Melozzo  derived  his 
style  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  of  his  masterpieces  was 
for  years  assigned  to  Piero  della  Francesca.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  when  Baccio  Pontelli  finished  the 
restoration  of  the  Vatican  hbrary,^  and  Sixtus  IV.  appointed 
Platina  to  superintend  the  valuable  collection  which  he  formed 
there,  Melozzo  was  employed  (1475-1480)  to  celebrate  the  event 
by  a  firesoo,  long  an  ornament  of  the  walls,  but  subsequently 
transferred  to  canvas,  and  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican.^ 
Sixtus,  Platina,  two  attendant  Cardinals,^  and  a  couple  of  inferior 
persons  were  portrayed  from  life  in  the  hbrary  itself,  the  square 

^  Sabba  da  Cabtioliovb,  Rxcordi,  4%  Venice,  1554,  Rio.  100.  p.  52  r.:  "Chi 
(adoma  U  ctua)  con  le  opere  di  Pietro  del  borgo,  o  di  Melozzo  da  Forli,  le  qoali 
lone  per  le  loro  proepettiye  et  seoreti  dell'  arte  sono  a  gli  intelligenti  piii  grate 
eha  Taghe  agli  ooohi  di  colore  che  meno  intendono." 

'  Jaoopo  Zaccaria,  at  Rome,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  printed  a 
Tolnme  ol  forms  for  addressing  letters  to  persons  of  divers  rank  and  profession, 
one  of  which  runs :  "  Totius  Itaiiis  splendori  Melooio  de  Forolivio  pictori  incom- 
pazftbOL"    See  Mobblli,  notes  to  Anon,,  «.«.,  p.  109. 

*  *  That  the  library  of  Sixtus  IV.  was  built  by  Pontelli  is  stated  by  Vasabi 
(n.  6S2) ;  yet  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  contemporary  record  concerning 
this  edifice.  For  further  notices  of  it,  see  Fabbb,  in  MUangea  d'ArchMogie  ei 
^HUioirt,  XV.  455  9qq. 

*  Taja,  Desorizione  dd  Palazzo  ApoOolico  VaJtUanOf  etc.,  Bome,  1750.  p.  344  op. 
BflooiASX.  «.«.,  p.  39.  Lbokb  Cobxlli,  MS.  Chron.  in  Bbgoiaki,  «.«.,  p.  39, 
tays :  "  H elocio  .  .  .  f e  molte  dipentorie  al  Papa  Sisto  magne  e  belle,  e  fe'  la 
libfcna  del  detto  Papa  ";  and  Rajtabllo  Maffbi  (AiUropoiogia  Pictorwn aui  temp. 
BMinfiTj  1590.  lib.  21,  p.  245) :  '*  De  his  rellquis  in  artibus  claruerunt  Melotius 
Foroliyienais  ;  iconicas  imagines  prater  cseteros  pingebat  ejus  opus  in  bibliotheca 
Vatieana  Xistus  in  sella  sedens,  familiaribus  nonnullis  domesticis  adstantibus." 

*  ^  The  figure  immediately  to  the  left  of  Sixtus  is  not  a  Cardinal,  but  an  Apostolic 
ftotoootary.     Sohmabsow,  «.«.,  p.  42  aq, 

V. — ^D 
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pillars  and  panelled  ceilings  ^  of  whioh  are  drawn  with  a  knowledge 
of  perspeetiye  hardly  attainable  by  Melozzo  except  in  the  sdiool 
of  the  great  painter  of  Borgo  8.  Sepoloro. 

The  Pope,  on  the  right,  sits  in  a  chair,  with  his  hands  on  the 
balls  of  its  arms.  The  two  Cardinals,  Pietro  Biario,  and  Giuliano 
della  Bovere,  stand  to  the  left  fodng  each  other,'  Platina  on  his 
knees  with  the  two  attendants  behind  him.  The  precision  with 
which  the  parts  are  defined,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  propor- 
tions of  the  figures  are  measured  for  the  places  they  occupy,  a 
tendency  to  hardness  in  the  outUnes  or  to  angular  blocks  of  form, 
draperies  of  Umbrian  character,  a  general  keeping  in  the  various 
tones  which  show  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  harmony  than  feel- 
ing for  colour — all  these  features  characterize  a  piece  technically 
worked  out  by  Melozso  on  the  system  of  Piero  della  Franoesca.* 

Amongst  the  churches  which  Baccio  Pontelli  improved  or  re- 
paired, one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  that  of  the  SS.  Apostoli 
at  Bome,  to  which  he  added  a  tribune,  the  pictorial  decoration 

•  i  This  18  not  the  oaae.  The  oeOings  in  the  library  are  vaulted,  not  coffered,  aa 
in  the  fresco.    Stkcnmahk,  Die  8ixtini9che  KapeUe,  Munich,  1001-06,  i  21,  n.  3. 

*  *  The  Cardinal  tuned  towards  the  Pope  is  undoubtedly  Giuliano  deUa  Bovere, 
the  future  Julius  II. ;  but  the  figure  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  Pope  is,  aa 
ahready  stated,  not  a  GardinaL  Moreover,  Pietro  Riario  had  been  dead  for  a  year 
when  Platina  was  appointed  librarian  (1475).  Professor  Sohmabsow  («.«.,  p.  48) 
has  suggested  that  the  figure  in  question  may  be  BaffaeUo,  the  son  of  Antonio 
Sansovini  and  Violante  Riario,  the  sister  of  Pietro  Riario. 

'  Vatican  Gallery.  The  profile  of  the  Pope  and  the  manner  in  whioh  his  figure 
is  drawn  remind  one  of  Piero's  Malateeta  at  Rimini.  The  local  flesh  tone  la 
yellowish,  with  shadows  freely  stippled  in  brown — the  whole  a  littie  raw*  perhaps, 
since  the  transfer  of  the  surface  to  canvas,  but  still,  as  regards  colour,  reminiwoent 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  choir  of  8.  Francesco  at  Arezzo.  [*  This  is  no  doubt  the 
painting  referred  to  in  the  following  note  in  Platina's  account-books:  "Dedi 
magistro  Melotio  pictori  pro  auro  emendo  pro  pictura  quam  pingit  in  Btblioteoa 
Ducatos  sez  die  XV.  Januarii,  1477  "  (Mltinx,  Le»  ArU  d  la  eour  dea  Papea^  iii. 
127).  The  room  originally  adorned  by  this  fresco  was  known  as  the  BQdioikeca 
Laiina,  It  is  the  first  room  as  you  enter  the  library  (which  now  serves  as  the 
Papal  /loreria,  or  wardrobe)  from  the  Oortile  del  Papagallo. 

MelozBO  also  painted  in  the  two  adjoining  rooms,  the  BMioikeea  Qrmea  and  the 
BMicikaca  SearakL  The  walls  in  the  former  room  showed  an  elaborate  system 
of  architectural  decoration,  of  which  now  only  the  parts  contained  in  the  lunettee 
survive  (see  Stumicahk,  ti.«.,  i  80  sqq.).  The  exact  date  of  these  frescoes  is  not 
known.  On  June  30,  1480,  Melozao  and  Antoniasso  received  payment  for  work 
done  in  the  BMiotheea  Seereta ;  by  April  10,  1481,  the  two  painters  had  no  daim 
for  any  more  payment  (see  MOute,  «.«.,  iii.  134).  Nothing  now  remains  of  these 
frescoes,  which  probably  also  were  of  a  decorative  character.] 
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of  which  was  entnisted  by  Cardinal  Biario  in  1472  to  Melozzo.^ 
He  endeavoored  with  the  aid  of  a  daring  perspective  to  represent 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  amongst  cherubs  in  the  semidome,  with 
the  Apostles  looking  up,  and  angels,  variously  foreshortened, 
attending  or  playing  divers  instruments.  When  the  tribune  was 
taken  down  in  1711,  the  figure  of  Christ  was  sawed  from  the  wall, 
and  placed  on  a  landing  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Quirinal 
Palace;^  three  fragments  of  Apostles  and  eleven  others  were 
removed  to  the  sacristy  of  S.  Pietro. 

Melozzo  was  remarkably  successful  in  the  figure  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  which  is  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were  piercing  the  semi- 
dome  and  ascending  to  heaven;  yet  its  vulgar  and  somewhat  rigid 
form,  its  common  type,  coarse  extremities,  and  broken  draperies, 
are  not  attractive.  The  latter,  copious,  hard,  and  angular,  like 
those  of  the  Mantegnesque  school,  have  suggested  the  theory  not 
unfairly  broached  by  Lanzi,  that  Ansuino  of  Forli  was  one  of 
Helozzo's  teachers ;  but  the  interest  of  the  series  centres  not  in  the 
principal  figure,  but  in  the  other  fragments,  which  are  so  fine  and 
characteristic  as  to  recall  the  works  of  Baphael,  and  which  betray 
an  intimate  connection  of  style  between  Melozzo  and  Qiovanni 
Santi. 

Of  three  half-length  Apostles  looking  up  and  presenting  their 
foreshortened  features  to  the  spectator,  one  with  copious  hair  and 
beard,  in  red  and  blue,  imitates  the  manner  of  Santi.^  One  of  the 
angels  in  profile  plays  a  guitar,  but  turning  his  face  so  that  It 

^  Oudinal  Riario  was  SixtiiB  IV.'b  nephew.    That  he  ordered  the  freeooes  of 

the  tribone  is  stated  by  Taj  a,  «.«..  p.  344,  who  was  instromental  in  saving 

the  parts  now  preseryed  when  the  tribune  was  taken  down.    See  also  Vasabi, 

voL  iiL,  p.  62.    [*  The  statement  (dating  back  to  Vasari)  that  this  fresco  was 

Qffdeied  by  Cardinal  Riario  cannot  be  correct,  as  the  latter  died  in  1474,  when  the 

tribone  88.  ApostoH  was  not  yet  finished.    For  Riario  we  should  probably  read 

Qinliano  deHa  RoTere,  who  continued  the  work  of  restoration  in  SS.  Apostoli. 

MekMBo's  fresco  was  probably  executed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventies.    The 

only  architect  known  to  have  been  employed  in  the  restoration  of  SS.  Apostoli 

ii  QioTanni  de'  Dold ;  there  is  no  proof  that  Baocio  Ponteili  was  connected  with 

it,  thhoo^  Vasari  states  so  {Okkovwx,  «.«.,  p.  64  sqq.)J] 

'The  following  inscription  by  Clement  XL,  it  is  thought,  testifies  to  the  genuine- 
MSB  of  the  work :  **  Opus  Melotii  Forolivensis,  qui  summos  fomices  pingendi 
artem  miris  opticcB  legibus  vel  primus  invenit  yd  illustravit,  ex  apside  veteris 
tempU  Banctonun  X£I.  apostolorum  hue,  anno  salutis  MDCCXI." 
^3C/.aiitei,p.  35,  n.  4. 
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fronts  the  spectator,  is  somewhat  rigid  in  fonn  and  features, 
showing  the  full  iris,  after  the  later  fashion  of  Pahnezzano.  Two 
pieces,  each  of  them  containing  three  seraphim,  are  repetitions  of 
similar  ones  in  creations  of  Qiovanni  Santi,  with  fine  nude  forms 
and  rotund  lines,  such  as  Perugino  might  have  drawn.  An  angel 
beating  a  drum,  another  with  flying  ribbons,  are  conceived  with 
a  freshness  and  simpUcity  suited  to  the  temper  of  Santi  and 
Raphael.  A  clean,  firm  drawing,  bold  and  spontaneous  move- 
ment, an  affectation  peculiar  to  the  IJmbrian  school,  and  after- 
wards improved  by  the  Perugians,  are  all  qualities  varied 
in  some  instances  by  Melozzo's  frequent  use  of  undressed 
blocks  of  form  in  extremities,  by  hard  design,  by  draperies 
of  frequent  angularity  and  occasional  want  of  purpose,  and 
by  eyes  Uke  those  of  Santi,  exposing  the  whole  iris.  As  regards 
tone,  the  fresco  is  clearly  painted  in  with  a  yellowish  local  colour, 
over  which  the  shadows  are  stippled  with  great  freedom. 

These  are  all  the  productions  of  Melozzo  at  Bome,  but 
they  suffice  to  characterize  his  style  and  to  show  that  no 
study  of  Baphael  is  complete  unless  we  analyze,  together  with 
the  works  of  Qiovanni  Santi,  those  of  his  friend  and  contemporary, 
and  trace  them  back  to  the  examples  of  Piero  della  Francesca. 

Sixtus  IV.  and  Cardinal  Biario  were  not  the  only  patrons 
of  Melozzo.  Count  Girolamo  Biario,  apparently  still  more  con- 
scious of  artistic  worth  than  either  of  his  relatives,  made  Melozzo 
his  gentleman  and  squire;^  and  Era  Luca  PacioU  describes  the 
painter  as  in  constant  communication  with  the  nobleman  when 
he  built  his  palace  at  Bome.* 

In  the  meanwhile  Forli,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Ordelaffi  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  period,  shook  off  its  allegiance  and  gave 
itself  to  the  Holy  See  in  1480.  The  person  to  whom  Sixtus  IV. 
entrusted  the  government  was  no  other  than  Girolamo  Biario, 
the  patron  of  Melozzo,  who  may  thus  have  returned  to  his 
native  city  with  unusual  advantages.' 

^  Lbonb  OobbIiLI.  ap,  Rkqoiaki>  «.«.,  p.  39. 

>  Divina  ProporUone,  cap.  67.  part  i.,  p.  18.  [*  The  period  referred  to  by 
Paoioli  is  about  1482.] 

*  '  It  seemB  likely  that  Melozzo  remained  in  Rome  until  some  time  in  1484. 
QiULio  Manoini  (d.  1629)  states  in  his  MS.  Viaggio  per  Boma  that  a  ohapel  in 
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Yet  in  Forli,  the  only  pioduction  that  can  be  assigned  to 
Melozzo  is  a  fiesoo  originally  painted  as  a  sign  above  a  shop, 
and  now  in  the  Gollegio,  representing  a  grocer's  assistant  in  a 
violent  state  of  exertion,  open-mouthed,  panting,  but  vulgar  in 
type,  wielding  with  both  hands  a  pestle  over  a  large  mortar. 
The  figure  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  realism  than  for  Melozzo's 
known  ability  in  accurately  measuring  the  effect  of  place.  As  the 
sign  was  above  the  shop,  the  mortar-boy  was  conceived  as  if  seen 
from  below  through  a  window,  the  projection  of  whose  beam  and 
aide  are  given  with  perspective  truth.^  The  piece  is  thus  of 
interest  as  a  link  between  the  creations  of  Melozzo  and  those  of 
his  pupil  Marco  Palmezzano. 

With  the  notices  of  it,  however,  we  exhaust  aU  that  is  known 
of  Melozzo  and  his  works,  because,  though  a  portion  of  certain 
frescoes  in  S.  Girolamo  at  Forii  discloses  a  style  related  to  his, 
and  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  laying  out  the  chapel,  the  paint- 
ingia  there  are  clearly  by  Marco  Palmezzano.    Whether  they  were 

SL  Maria  in  TrasteTere  was  decorated  by  Melozso ;  and,  according  to  the  dedi- 
catory inacription,  Stef ano  Nardini  of  ForIi  caused  the  chapel  in  question  to  be 
erected  and  adorned  in  1484.  Unfortunately  these  frescoes  were  subsequently 
oovered  with  whitewash  (Stkhmahk,  «.s.,  L  77 ;  Okkokxh,  «.«.,  p.  90).  By 
August,  1484,  Melocso  was  back  at  Forli,  as  is  known  from  an  anecdote  preserved 
in  the  Croaodbs  Foriiveti  of  his  contemporary,  Leone  Gobelli  (see  Okkonsn,  «.«., 
p.  29  sq.).  After  the  death  of  Girolamo  Biario  in  1488,  Melozzo  returned  t-o  Rome, 
where  he  is  proved  by  a  legal  record  to  have  been  in  May,  1489.  For  three  or  four 
years  we  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  until,  in  1493,  he  appears  at  Ancona, 
wliere,  on  February  14  and  May  3  of  that  year,  he  received  payment  for  paintings 
executed  in  the  Palazzo  degli  Anziani,  and  no  lonscer  extant.  Towards  the  end 
of  May  he  went  to  Forll,  leaving  behind  him  at  Ancona  a  number  of  objects  be- 
longmg  to  him  (including  some  reliefs,  cartoons,  panels,  etc.),  all  of  which  are 
noted  in  a  very  interesting  inventory  of  May  20,  1493.  Contemporary  records 
also  testify  to  his  presence  at  Forli  on  February  28  and  September  18,  1494,  and 
he  died  in  that  city  on  November  8  of  the  same  year.  Gbioioni,  in  BvJUUino  della 
SodMfra  gli  amid  d^^arUper  la  provineia  di  Fori^,  1896,  p.  36  »qq.;  Okkdnbn, 
m.«.,  p.  96  sgg.). 

^  Though  seriously  injured  some  years  since,  the  true  character  of  this  piece 
oodd  be  discerned.  Since  then  it  has  been  damaged  in  various  additional  ways, 
so  that  a  true  opinion  can  now  hardly  be  formed.  The  figure  is  only  seen  to  the 
knees  in  a  sort  of  frock  of  a  yellowish  tone ;  the  background  having  been  originally 
bfaie.  The  tone  of  the  whole  was  of  a  low  key,  tending  to  oHve.  Note  the  warts 
on  the  forehead  and  right  cheek.  [*  This  painting--populaiiy  known  as  the 
Ptdapept — is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Fozli  (No.  118).] 
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ordered  by  Girolamo  Biario  is  nnoertain,^  but  a  ceiling  in  the 
Gappella  del  Tesoro  of  the  Dnomo  at  Loreto,  adorned  in  the  same 
manner  under  the  direction  of  that  nobleman,  dates  from  the 
same  time,  and  reveals  also  the  hand  of  Palmezzano. 

Whether  Melozzo  ever  painted  at  Urbino  is  a  puzzling  question. 
One  picture  in  Windsor  Castle,  which  may  be  assigned  to  him, 
might  lead  us  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  found  not 
many  years  since  near  Florence  in  the  house  of  a  villager,  who 
used  the  panel  as  a  table.  After  a  good  deal  of  cleaning,  and, 
unfortunately,  not  a  Uttle  repainting,  it  was  brought  to  London. 
The  subject  is  not  for  a  moment  doubtful.  We  look  into  a  large 
room  supported  on  pillars  and  lighted  from  an  octagon  lantern. 
In  the  middle  of  the  space  Federigo  of  Urbino  sits  in  a  chair,  with 
his  son,  Quidubaldo,  a  boy  eight  or  nine  years  old,  in  gala  dress, 
standing  at  his  knee.  Both  are  half -lexigths ;  both  listen  to  a 
bearded  man  in  a  cap  reading  a  book  at  a  desk.  Through  a  door 
in  the  distance  three  persons  are  coining  in,  and  three  others 
occupy  seats  behind  Federigo.  On  a  frieze  beneath  the  ceiling 
we  read :  "  fhdbriovs  dvx  vbbini,  montis  f."  Everything 
points  to  the  assumption  that  Federigo  sat  for  this  work  about 
a  year  before  his  death  in  1482,  when  his  son  Quidubaldo  was 
about  nine  years  old.  The  cleverness  with  which  the  perspective 
of  the  interior  is  given,  the  application  of  that  science  to  the 
figures,  the  manner  in  which  form  and  outline  are  rendered,  all 
induce  us  to  think  that  the  painter  is  Melozzo.  In  spite  of  the 
injuries  which  the  picture  has  received,  it  is  evident  that  the 
handling  is  more  bold,  as  well  as  that  the  movement  and  expres- 
sion are  more  naturally  given  and  the  drapery  more  freely  cast, 
than  in  the  frescoes  of  Borne.  The  texture  of  the  flesh  presup- 
poses faciUty  of  treatment  and  a  copious  use  of  bright  colour  of 
rich  oily  substance,  the  substratum  being  light,  cleverly  modelled, 
and  finished  with  glazes.  Melozzo  was  just  capable  of  producing 
a  picture  of  this  kind  in  his  later  years.^ 

♦  *  (7/.  poHea,  p.  49,  n.  4. 

'  WindBor  Castle.  Wood,  oil ;  Bgures  all  but  life-Bize.  The  panel  was  found 
by  Signor  Tivoli,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Woodbum,  after  having  it  restored  by  Signer 
GortasL  It  was  bought  at  Christie's  for  H.B.H.  the  late  Frinoe  Consort.  The 
figure  to  the  left  is  almost  destroyed,  and  those  entering  at  the  door  are  also  muoh 
defaced.    Of  the  three  sitting  to  the  right,  the  nearest  is  least  damaged. 
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Almost  simultaneously  with  him  another  artist  attempted  a 
sunilar  sabject.^  It  represents  the  Duke  bareheaded,  but  in 
annoar,  with  his  hefanet  on  the  ground,  and  young  Ouidubaldo 
with  a  sceptre  and  jewelled  coronet  near  him.  This  portrait,  in 
the  Barberini  collection  at  Home,  is  catalogued  as  of  the  Trans- 
Alpine  school.'  It  is  angular  in  form,  contour,  and  drapery,  and 
tinged  with  light  olive  flesh  tints  of  viscous  and  homy  substance. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  seems  no  stranger  to  the  school  of 
MelozBO  or  Francesca,  but  who  embodies  distinct  foreign  elements*^ 
We  are  not  inclined  to  concede  that  he  is  identical  with  Justus  of 
Ghent,  so  long  as  we  only  know  Justus  by  his  Communion  of  the 
Apostles  at  Urbino,  but  we  cannot  say  who  he  is.  That  there 
was  an  artist  at  Urbino  of  Flemish  origin  in  the  Duke's  employ 
is  proved  by  a  series  of  fancy  portraits  often  assigned  to  Melozzo, 
though  foreign  to  his  manner.  For  a  considerable  time  these 
portraits  adorned  the  palace  of  the  Montefeltri,  where  they  were 
seen  by  Baldi.^  They  passed  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  as 
heirlooms  into  the  Barberini  and  Sciarra  families,  and  part  of 
them  came  by  purchase  to  the  Louvre.  In  this  collection  we 
have  portraits  of  Plato,  St.  Thomas,  Bessarion,  Virgil,  Solon,  Pietro 
Apponio,  Dante,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  Vittorino  da  Feltre, 
Aristotle,  Sixtus  IV.,  Ptolemy,  and  Seneca.^  In  the  Bar- 
berini collection,  Solomon,  Moses,  Gregory  the  Great,  Albert 
the  Great,  Pius  11.,  Ambrose,  Boetius,  Hippocrates,  Homer, 
Seotus  of  Smyrna,  Petrarch,  Cicero,  Bartolo  Sentinati,  and 
Eudid.^     Of  these  illustrious  persons,  the  Venice  Academy  con- 

*  ^  Jadging  firam  the  apparent  age  ol  Guidnbaldo,  the  pioture  now  under 
diBcmnan  would  seem  to  have  been  painted  eeveral  years  eailier — about  1476,  in 
laTcrar  of  whioh  date  there  is  also  other  evidence  (see  n.  4). 

*  '  Now  officially  assigned  to  Melozzo  da  FotU. 

'  Borne  Barberini  collection.  No.  69 ;  wood,  oil.  Figures  aU  but  life-sise.  In 
an  tnterior  the  Duke  is  seated  with  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  reads.  The  hands 
ue  ooane  and  short. 

*  Descrizkme  dd  PaUuxo  DueaU  d*  Vrhino,  1687.  [*  The  portrait  of  Federigo 
sod  bis  son  was  probably  in  the  same  room  as  that  adorned  by  these  portraits. 
Somewhere  in  this  room  there  was  an  inscription  giving  the  name  and  titles  of 
Federigo  and  the  date  1476,  which  may  denote  when  the  pictores  were  finished 
(see  Yoix,  in  Bepertorium,  zziv.  64  tqq,).] 

**  Louvre,  Nos.  1,637,  1,633,  1.627.  1.634,  1.636,  1,629,  1,630.  1.632.  1.631. 
1.623. 1,638, 1,626, 1.639, 1.636. 

«  •  Borne,  GMleria  Barberini.  Nos.  63.  72.  74,  99.  104.  66.  93.  106. 96.  98.  92 
101.  86,  86. 
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tains  ten  drawings  in  the  oharaoter  of  Baphael's  youth,  and 
unanimously  assigned  to  him  by  the  most  competent  critics.^ 
We  conclude  from  this  that  they  were  sketched  from  the  originals 
by  young  Santi  at  Urbino,  and  we  assume  at  the  same  time  that 
the  originals  were  finished  before  1482,  the  year  of  Federigo's 
death.  The  character  of  the  series  is  not  constantly  the  same. 
The  Solon  is  painted  in  a  Flemish,  the  Dante  in  an  Italian,  style. 
St.  Augustine  is  Flemish,  St.  Jerome  is  like  the  work  of  a  man 
formed  on  the  model  of  Van  der  Weyden ;  Vittorino  da  Feltre  is 
Italian.  This  mixture  is  apparent  in  various  ways,  some  figures 
being  in  freer  action  or  motion  than  others ;  and  the  same  variety 
is  apparent  at  Bome.  The  drawing  of  the  greater  part  is  Flemish ; 
the  draperies  are  angular,  and  the  hands  coarse.  They  are  all 
boldly  handled,  in  a  transparent  yet  homy  olive  brown  tone, 
through  which  the  ground  and  outlines  appear.  The  shadows 
are  high  in  surface,  and  a  softer  fusion  or  more  perfect  modelling 
distinguishes  some  of  the  number.  The  obscurity  which  over- 
hangs these  productions  is  double,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  name 
the  author.  Their  foreign  aspect  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  Justus  of  Qhent  might  not  have  produced  them.  His 
labours  at  Urbino  are  comprised  between  the  years  1462-1475. 
The  Flemish  element  in  the  gallery  of  heroes  before  us  may  be 
that  of  a  Netherlander  whose  style  was  modified  by  contact  with 
Italian  painters  at  Urbino,  but  there  is  still  room  for  conjecture 
in  our  present  state  of  doubt. 

The  National  Gallery  now  possesses  two  allegories — ^Bhetoric, 
a  female,  richly  dressed,  in  a  niche  under  a  canopy  presenting  an 
open  volume  to  a  man  who  kneels  before  her;  Music,  giving  a 
closed  volume  to  a  kneeling  youth.^  In  the  BerUn  Museum  is  a 
third  allegory  of  precisely  the  same  kind.^    These  three  panels  all 

*  ^  The  question  as  to  the  author  of  the  Raphael  Sketchbook  in  the  Venice 
Academy  is  one  of  the  most  yexed  in  art  oriticism  ;  but  critics  are  now  practically 
unanimous  at  least  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  work  of  Raphael.  For  a 
summary  of  the  literature  on  this  subject,  see  Stbinmanv,  u,s.,  i.  288,  n.  I. 

'  London,  National  Gallery.  Wood,  5  feet  I^  inches  h.  by  3  feet  4^  inches. 
From  the  collections  of  Principe  dei  Oonti  and  Mr.  Spence  at  Florence  under  the 
name  of  Melozzo. 

'Berlin  Museum,  No.  54.  Same  size  as  the  foregoing.  From  the  Solly 
collection,  under  the  name  of  Bramantino.  [*  This  picture,  an  allegory  of  Dia- 
lectic, is  at  present  ofGlcially  ascribed  to  Melozso.] 
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foim  part  of  one  series,  as  we  observe  by  the  inscriptions  on  the 
friezes  above  the  thrones,  the  Berlin  example  being  the  central 
one  of  the  three,  the  words  beginning  in  the  allegoiy  of  Rhetoric 
and  running  as  follows :  "  vx  vrbini  montisfbbitbi  ao  |  dvbantis 
ooMBS  8BB  I  iBOLBSiB  OONFALONIBBVS."  Thcse  inscriptions  show 
that  the  painter  was  employed  by  Federigo  of  Montefeltro,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  the  allegories  form  part  of  a 
series  once  adorning  the  palace  of  Urbino.^  Whilst  the  colouring 
offers  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  portraits  of  the  Barberini- 
Sdarra  succession,  its  style  is  more  ItaUan.  A  certain  viscosity, 
reminiscent  of  that  in  the  tones  of  pictures  by  the  PollaiuoU,  is 
coupled  with  much  boldness  and  ease  of  handling  and  rich  im- 
pasto.  The  progress  of  the  method  apparent  in  these  examples 
may  be  noted  further  in  a  fine  bust  portrait  at  three-quarters,  in 
the  costume  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  possession  of 
Signor  Leoni  at  Urbino.*    A  certain  hardihood  in  the  drawing  in 

*  ^  The  Berim  Mnaeum  oontams  yet  another  picture  from  this  series,  repre- 
wenting  Astronomy  (No.  54  a).  As  shown  by  Professor  Sohmabso w  {u.s. ,  p.  84  ^. ) . 
these  piotmes  formed  part  of  a  series  of  allegories  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  which 
origiiially  adorned  a  room  in  the  Ducal  library  of  Urbino.  The  panels  probably 
bore  a  oontinuous  inscription,  as  follows : 


nUDBBIOVS  MONTBFBLTBIYS. 

1.  Grammar  (lost). 

DYBAims  oons  an. 
3.  Dialectic  (Berlin). 


DVX  YBBOri  MONTIS  FBBSTBI  AO. 

2.  Rhetoric  (London). 

BBQIB  SIOZLUB  OAFITANBVS  OBNBBALIS. 

4.  Geometry  (lost). 


jmoLEBa  ooinrAiiOKixBys. 
6.  Music  (London). 


SAHOTAQYl  BOMAirX. 

fi.  Arithmetic  (lost). 

(date) 

7.  Astronomy  (Berlin). 

The  last-mentioned  piece,  which  is  heavily  restored,  and  also  cut  down,  has  lost 
its  inscription.  The  kneeling  figures  are  no  doubt  all  portraits,  but  so  far  it  has 
only  been  possible  to  identify  those  of  Duke  Federigo  (Dialectic)  and  Gostanzo 
Siorsa,  Lord  of  Pesaro,  and  Federigo's  brother-in-law  (Music).  The  series  must  be 
dated  somewhere  between  1474  (when  Federigo  received  the  title  of  Duke)  and 
1478  (when  Gostanzo  Sfoiza  joined  his  enemies);  but  its  date  can,  apparently,  be 
fixed  within  even  narrower  limits — 1476-78;  c/.  poeka,  p.  46,  n.  1. 

'  Via  Urbino,  and  still  in  possession  of  that  gentleman  in  1859.  The  portrait 
is  life-sixe,  the  panel  16  inches  by  13.  The  cap  of  a  dark  green,  the  coat  dark 
brown.  [*This  portrait  can  no  longer  be  traced.  In  the  Italian  edition  of 
this  work  (viiL  307,  n.  2)  it  is  stated  that  the  word  '*  Tomaso  "  was  carved  at  the 
back  of  the  panel,  and  that  it  was  shown  in  1882,  after  having  been  heavily  re- 
paired, in  the  Sala  del  Gambio  at  Perugia.  Gompare  also  Sohmabsow,  u,s.f 
p.  358  sq.] 
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Signorelli's  fashion — ^a  hard  visooos  colour  of  dull  olive  tone,  bat 
shadowed  with  brown  stippling  and  touched  up  with  high  surface 
lights  of  a  diaphanous  quality — ^the  whole  well  modelled  and 
glazed,  are  characteristics  in  this  piece. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  these  creations  are  by  Melozzo, 
but  they  illustrate  the  course  of  a  particular  form  of  art  in  a 
particular  place,  and  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  were  artists 
at  Urbino  who  combined  the  style  of  Melozzo  with  that  of  the 
Flemings.^ 

Melozzo  died  in  1494,  leaving  behind  ViiTn  Marco  di  Antonio 
Palmezzano,  who  seems  to  have  found  employment  under  the 
same  patron  as  his  master.*    The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,^ 

^  Ybsbabiaho  db'  Bisnoci  {Lives,  pabliahed  by  Mai  at  Rome  in  1839),  in  hia 
Life  o/  F.  di  Urbino,  says :  *'  Delia  Pittora  n'  era  intendentissimo ;  e  per  non 
trovare  maestri  a  suo  modo  in  Italia,  che  sapessino  oolorire  in  tayola  a  olio,  mandd 
insino  in  Fiandra  per  troyare  ono  maestro  solenne  e  f eUo  vmire  a  Urbino  dove 
fece  fare  molte  pittnre  di  sna  mano  solemnissime,  e  massime  in  ono  sno  studio 
dove  fere  dipingere  i  filosofi  e  poeti  e  dottori  della  chieea  oosl  greca  come  latina 
f atti  eon  un  maraviglioso  artificio ;  e  xitnunevi  la  sua  signoria  al  natnrale  ohe  non 
gli  manoava  nulla  se  non  lo  spizito." 

Vespasiano,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  died  in  1498.  See  UooLnn's  Storia  dei 
ConH  e  Duchi  tP  Urbino,  «.«.,  ii.,  note  to  p.  39.  [*  On  tbe  face  of  it,  it  seems 
very  natural  to  identify  the  artist  mentioned  by  Vespasiano  de'  Bistioci  with 
Justus  of  Ghent;  and  the  Communion  by  this  painter  in  the  Urbino  Gallery 
(completed  in  1474)  undoubtedly  reveals  so  close  affinities  in  types,  fonns, 
draperies,  etc.,  with  the  portrait  of  Duke  Federigo  in  the  Barberini  collection  and 
the  fancy  portraits  now  divided  between  the  same  gallexy  and  the  Louvre,  as  to 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  these  are  also  works  by  Justus.  Many  features  of  style, 
noticeable  in  the  above  work,  are  also  pronounced  enough  in  the  Allegories  in 
London  and  Berlin  to  point  beyond  mistake  to  Justus  as  their  author;  but  they 
bear  at  the  same  time  evidence  to  the  strong  influence  of  Melozso,  who  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  to  have  visited  Urbino  at  some  time  between  1476  (the  probable 
date  of  the  fancy  portraits)  and  1478  (when  the  Allegories  presumably  were 
finished).  The  style  of  the  portrait  group  at  Windsor  calls  for  the  same  remarks 
as  the  "  Allegories.**  Compare  Okkonek,  u,s.,  p.  118  aqq.  The  name  of  the  artist 
commonly  known  as  Justus  of  Ghent  was  really  Joos  (Jodocus)  van  Wassenhove. 
For  full  notices  of  him,  see  Dm  CMUiiSirnB,  in  Lee  Arts  Anciens  de  Flandre,  v. 
SlsqqJ] 

'  LuGA  Pacioli  mentions  Marco  in  the  same  sentence  with  MeloKso,  and  calls 
him  the  dear  pupil  of  the  latter  {8%mma  de  Arithmetica,  «.«.).  PalmcEzano's 
exact  name  is  in  a  record  of  the  time,  which  shall  be  quoted  in  full  (see  postea, 
p.  52,  n.  4). 

*  '  In  a  record  of  1483  Palmezzano  is  described  as  **  maior  XXannorum  minor 
25  *'  (see  Gbioioni,  in  Rassegna  biUiografiea  dell*  arte  iUUiana,  v.  187).  This 
enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  his  birth  between  1458  and  1462. 
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but  he  lived  far  into  the  sixteenth  oentniy,  ancL  has  left  behind 
a  number  of  important  pieces  that  are  now  scattered  throughout 
the  galleries  of  Europe. 

In  the  chapel  of  S.  Biagio  in  S.  Qirolamo  at  Forli,  a  fomace 
vault  resting  upon  two  foil  walls  and  upon  two  arches  supported 
by  square  pillars  is  painted  so  as  to  simulate  the  appearance  of  a 
panelled  dome  resting  on  a  balustrade,  in  front  of  which,  or  on 
which,  eight  figures  are  seated.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
thickness  of  the  section  of  the  dome  by  feigned  openings  of  a 
polygonal  shape  at  the  angles  of  the  lunette  and  arch  spandrils. 
The  sky  is  supposed  to  be  seen  through  the  openings,  and  the 
view  of  it  to  be  intercepted  in  part  by  children  carrying  scrolls. 
The  place  usually  occupied  by  the  lantern  is  a  circular  shield  with 
annoiial  bearings,^  surrounded  by  heads  of  cherubs.  The  figures 
are  foreshortened  in  the  manner  for  which  Melozzo  was  celebrated, 
a  manner  which  his  pupil  is  known  to  have  inherited,  and  the 
decoration  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  compass  and  role  and  in  the  working  of  architectural  plans. 
Melozzo  had  already  given  proof  of  his  ability  in  this  line  of  pic- 
torial ornamentation  at  the  SS.  Apostoli  in  Bome  and  elsewhere.^ 
He  and  his  pupil  were  the  continuators  of  the  practice  of  Piero 
della  Francesca  and  Signorelli,  diversifying  it  with  a  novel  variety 
of  perspective  and  invention  of  forms.  They  were  in  their  age 
the  great  illustrators  of  the  system  which  in  the  sequel  was  per- 
fected by  Correggio  in  his  cupola  paintings,  by  the  Carracci,  and 
the  most  skilful  of  the  so-called  barocehi,  Luca  Oiordano  and 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  As  exponents  of  this  style,  Melozzo  and 
Pahnezzano  were  naturally  esteemed;  and  though  Mantegna,  a 
great  master  of  perspective  in  his  day,  was  acknowledged  as  such 
even  by  his  contemporaries,  he  did  not  originate,  any  more  than 
Piero  della  Francesca,  Signorelli,  or  the  Florentines,  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  applying  its  laws  which  shed  lustre  on  the  painters 
of  whom  we  are  now  treating.  These,  however,  but  Palmezzano 
chiefly,  were  geometers  and  monumental  draughtsmen  whose 
figures,  though  accurate  in  the  block  of  proportion  and  contour, 

1  The  anna  are.  tmfortimately,  all  bat  obliterated.  [*  They  are  those  of  the 
Feo  iamily.] 

*  O.  y.  Mabchki,  Ftr.  lUuH.  fori,,  8°,  Foro.,  Sylra,  1726,  lib.  IL,  cap.  vii. 
op.  RiooiAin,.  U.S.,  p.  49. 
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were  not  more  refined  than  was  necessary  for  their  positions  in 
given  spaces.    The  result  to  them  of  contemplating  art  under 
this  point  of  view  was  a  certain  hardness  and  rigidity,  which 
became  in  Palmezzano  a  sculptural  immobility,  extending  alike 
to  action,  details,  and  drawing.    A  coloured  bas-relief  or  stone- 
model,  placed  at  a  certain  height  and  imitated  according  to  the 
laws  of  perspective,  would  produce  the  same  impression  as  one 
of  his  decorations,  being  correct,  well  proportioned,  and  sculp- 
tural, but  hard  and  angular  in  outline,  and  naturally  Ufeless,  and 
deriving  Uttle  additional  charm  from  a  dull  yellow-red  flesh  tone 
shadowed  with  brown.     That  these  are  the  characteristic  features 
in  the  ceiling  we  have  attempted  to  describe  is  undoubted.     They 
are  clear  in  the  broken  and  rigid  figures  of  naked  children,  whose 
defects  in  this  respect  are  striking  as  compared  with  those  of 
Melozzo,  whilst  in  the  rest  of  .the  work  Palmezzano  exhibits  in- 
feriority in  the  reproduction  of  movement  or  of  flowing  drapery, 
and  betrays  his  comparatively  feebler  handling  in  a  higher  sur- 
face colour  and  the  use  of  cross  hatching  in  the  modelling  of  parts.^ 
Like  Melozzo,  he  has  no  feeling  for  colour,  hence  no  atmosphere. 
He  displays  fancy  and  taste,  however,  in  the  ornaments  of  pilasters 
and  friezes.     Human  figures  supporting  vases,  themselves  recep- 
tacles for  monsters,  winding  tracery  of  stems,  leaves,  and  scrolls, 
all  on  a  dark  green  ground,  cover  the  pilasters  of  the  Biario  chapel, 
and  reveal  a  style  not  unlike  that  of  similar  ones  in  Signorelli's 
frescoes  at  Orvieto,  and  not  inferior  to  those  of  Pinturicchio  and 
Spagna ;  and  we  thus  trace  the  origin  of  the  taste  for  decoration 
which  is  in  later  artists  of  this  school,  such  as  Bondinelli,  Zaganelli, 
or  Giovanni  Bertucci  da  Faenza — ^men  in  whom  this  secondary 
feature  is  stamped,  with  a  mixture  of  Bolognese,  Ferrarese, 
Paduan,  and  Venetian  art. 

No  sensible  difference  is  observable  between  the  painting  of  the 
ceiling  and  that  of  the  soUtary  wall,  which  remains  in  its  pristine 
state. 

This  wall  is  divided  into  two  courses.  In  the  lunette,  a  number  of 
persons  kneel  or  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  court  looking  at  St.  James 
restoring  two  cocks  to  life.    A  man  on  the  left,  in  the  light  dress  of  the 

^  Rbooiani  (tt.tf.,  pp.  45-6)  BuppoBos,  but  on  iosuffioient  grounds,  that  the 
ceilings  and  a  remaining  lunette  are  by  Melozzo. 
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period)  presents  his  back  to  the  spectator,  and  reminds  ns,  by  the 
freedom  of  an  action  expressing  surprise,  of  Signorelli's  powerful 
creations.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  and  landings  winding  round  from 
the  right  of  the  picture  and  pivoting  on  a  broad  pillar,  is  enlivened 
with  figures.  Two  men  stand  to  the  right  on  the  landing,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  upon  very  slender  grounds,  that  they  are  portraits  of 
Melozzo  and  Falmezzano.^  Nearer  the  centre,  two  youths  of  vulgar 
features  on  the  steps  are  evidently  trembling  at  the  miracle;  whilst 
on  the  left  a  male  and  female  are  seen  coming  down,  followed  by  two 
persons  in  converse.' 

In  the  lower  course,  parted  into  a  double  arcade  with  a  groined 
vaulting,  a  rider  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim  carries  a  dead  body  on  the 
crupper  of  his  horse,  and  is  followed  by  a  pilgrim  on  foot,  whilst  three 
figures  stand  to  the  left.^  In  the  arcade  to  the  right  a  kneeling  man 
is  about  to  be  decapitated.  Ouards  are  at  hand,  and  a  gallows  has 
been  erected  in  the  landscape  distance.  On  a  scroll  fixed  to  the  central 
pillar  are  the  remnants  of  the  inscription: ''  Marcus  Palmezzanus  Pictor 
foroliviensis  M.  .  .  ."  The  date  is  illegible,  but  a  monogram  follows 
it.* 

To  characterize  this  work  would  be  to  repeat  the  remarks  sug- 

^  Rbgoiahi,  u,s.,  pp.  46-7.  He  doubts  whether  the  two  kneeling  pDgrima 
ftie  portraits  of  Girolamo  Riario  and  Gaterina  Sforza. 

*  '  The  legend  illustrated  in  this  fresco  is  as  follows :  A  family,  consisting  of 
father.mother,  and  a  yoong  son,  was  onoe  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James 
the  Greater  at  Compostella.  During  the  journey  the  son  was  unjustly  accused 
of  theft,  and  hanged.  On  her  return  from  Compostella,  the  mother  went  to  the 
place  of  her  son's  execution,  and  found  him  hanging,  still  alive,  in  the  gallows. 
The  parents  then  went  to  the  Judge,  told  him  the  mirade,  and  asked  him  to  set 
their  son  free.  The  Judge  was  just  then  having  a  meal,  and  answered  to  the 
request  of  the  parents  :  "  Your  son  is  as  dead  as  the  chicken  before  me,"  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  said  this,  the  chicken  rose  to  life.  In  the  fresco  the  mother  and 
the  father  are  seen  kneeling  to  the  right;  the  figure  standing  on  the  table  is  not 
Stw  James,  but  a  mere  spectator. 

s  In  this  group,  again,  it  is  affirmed,  are  Melozzo  and  Palmezzano  with  T  Sigis- 
mondo  Ferrarese  holding  a  compass  (BsooiAia, !».«.,  pp.  46-7). 

*  *  What  follows  from  the  date  is  really  not  a  monogram,  but  a  palm-branch, 
being  an  allusion  to  the  painter's  name.  Professor  Sghmabsow  (op,  ctl,  p.  289) 
states  that  **  MGOOOC  "  may  still  clearly  be  made  out  of  the  date,  and  the  follow- 
ing cipher  seemed  to  him  a  X,  but  was,  according  to  Rbooiavi  (im.),  a  V.  In 
view  of  the  facts  that  the  Feo  arms  are  painted  on  the  ceiling  and  the  frescoes 
on  the  wall  illustrate  the  legend  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
paintings  in  this  chapel  were  ordered  by  or  in  memory  of  Giacomo  Feo,  the  lover 
of  Gaterina  Sforza  (widow  of  Girolamo  Biario),  who  was  murdered  in  1496.  Of, 
Sghmabsow,  ua..  p.  288  sqq.    Okkonbn,  ua.,  p.  142  sqq. 
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gested  by  the  oeiling.  The  perspeotive  is  trae,  the  figores  are 
well  arranged,  and  a  due  subordination  of  parts  is  preserved. 
The  costumes  are  rich,  and  some  faces  are  pleasing,  but  the 
drawing  is  hard  and  angular,  the  forms  unwrought,  and  the 
draperies  broken,  whilst  the  colour  is  without  charm.^ 

Whether  painted  originally  for  Oirolamo  Biario  or  not,  the 
frescoes  of  this  chapel  are  valuable  for  the  due  they  give  to  the 
author  of  an  exactly  similar  work  in  the  Gappella  del  Tesoro  in 
the  Buomo  of  Loreto.  The  arms  on  the  centre  of  the  dome  in 
this  place  are  clearly  those  of  the  Delia  Bovere.  Eight  Prophets 
sit  on  the  balustrade,'  whose  ornaments  are  copious  and  beautiful, 
but  the  curve  of  the  dome  is  not  divided  into  lozenge  panelling. 
It  is  cut  into  sections  by  ribs  of  ornament,  each  section  being 
filled  with  an  angel,  foreshortened  so  as  to  appear  in  the  act  of 
approaching  the  spectator,  and  bearing  a  symbol  of  the  Passion. 
The  type  and  form  of  heads,  reminiscent  of  those  of  Melozzo, 
seem  truly  to  date  from  the  period  when  he  was  patronized  by 
Oirolamo  Biario.  But  the  same  nobleman  may  have  befriended 
Pahnezzano  likewise,  and  the  execution,  which  is  richer  and  better 
than  that  of  the  chapel  at  Forli,  is  dearly  Pahnezzano's,  who  thus 
had  occasion  to  study  Signorelli's  ceiling  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
same  church.^ 

In  assigning  to  Pahnezzano  two  important  wall-paintings,  we 
have  pointed  out  the  difference  between  his  style  and  that  of  his 
master.  This  difference  is  traceable  in  pictures  on  panel,  and 
not  less  on  those  which  bear  the  signature  of  '*  Marcus  de  Melotius  ** 
than  on  others  more  distinctly  inscribed  with  Palmezzano*s  name. 

1  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  lower  fresco  is  in  very  bad  con- 
dition. 

'  Ezekiel,  Obadiah,  Zachariah,  Amos,  David,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  Hab-  • 
akkuk. 

*  s  In  the  Archives  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loreto  this  chapel  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  1616  as  "  la  Gappella  de  Melozzo  "  (Sohmabsow,  !».«.,  p.  132,  n.  2).  It  most, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  MeloEzo  designed  these  frescoes,  although  the  ezeoation 
cannot  be  his.  The  rebuilding  and  adornment  of  the  sanctuary  of  Loreto  were 
much  furthered  by  Siztus  IV.  and  his  nephew,  Oirolamo  Basso  della  Rovere, 
who  was  created  Bishop  of  Recanati  in  1476,  Cardinal  in  1477,  and  received  the 
Protectorate  of  Loreto  in  the  same  year.  The  Della  Rovere  arms  (surmounted 
by  a  Cardinal's  hat),  which  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  dome  of  the  Cappella  del 
Tesoro,  pertain  to^Girolamo,  who  died  in  1607. 
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There  are  bnt  two  pieces  with  the  inscription  '*  Marcus  de 
Melotins."  They  shall  now  be  described  in  their  order.  The 
first,  in  the  Ghiesa  de'  Zoccolanti  at  Matelica  near  Fabriano, 
represents  the  Virgin  enthroned  with  the  naked  Infant  in  bene- 
diction between  SS.  Francis  and  Catherine.  A  'Pieik  and  five 
saints  fill  the  lunette.  Three  saints  stand  in  a  pilaster  at  each 
side,  resting  on  a  plinth,  in  which  is  also  a  saint.  In  the  predella 
between  the  two  plinths  are  the  Last  Supper,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata.  The  Virgin's 
throne  rests  on  a  sand-glass  pedestal,  and  a  scroll  at  its  base  reads 
thus:  '*  Marchus  de  Melotius  Foroliviensis  faciebat,  al  temp,  de 
fiate  Zorsso  Gnardiano  del  Mo  GGCCCI." 

A  peculiar  monogram  closes  the  inscription.  The  relation 
between  this  picture  and  the  frescoes  in  S.  Biagio  at  Forli  is 
obvious  in  the  rigidity  and  motionlessness  of  the  figures,  the 
angularity  and  hardness  of  the  drawing,  and  the  copious  broken 
folds  of  Uie  double  draperies,  the  Umbrian  character  of  which  is 
at  the  same  time  reminiscent  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  and  Lorenzo 
di  Credi.  The  colour  is  hard,  reddish  in  the  flesh  tints,  and  of 
much  body,  and  the  architectural  ornament  is  copious  and  tasteful. 
A  tendency  to  roundness  in  the  heads  reveals  an  approximation 
to  the  painters  of  Treviso  and  FriuH — ^for  instance,  to  Cima  da 
Gonegliano.^ 

The  second  piece  in  the  SS.  Aimunziata  or  Carmine  of  Forli  is 
an  apotheosis  of  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  enthroned  in  a  portico 
between  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Sebastian.  The  throne  on 
which  the  saint  sits  is  similar  in  general  shape  to  that  of  the 
picture  at  Matelica,  and  bears  a  scroll  in  its  centre  inscribed, 
*'  Marcus  de  Melotius,  pictor  forolivensis  faciebat,"  with  traces 
of  the  monogram.' 

The  proportions  of  the  figures  are  undoubtedly  good,  yet  their 
ehaiacter  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  Madonna  at  Matelica. 

^  The  mantle  of  the  "^rgfai  la  loraped,  bat  otherwiae  the  pieoe  is  fairly  preeerved. 
The  predella  wwoee  are  animated  in  oomposition. 

'  On  a  aoron  affixed  to  a  pilaster  on  the  left  the  restorer  has  signed  his  name, 

'O.  Reggiani  foroliviflDse."   His  restoration  is  bad,  and  parts  are  threatening 

to  drop.    The  draperies  of  the  principal  figure  are  repainted.    [*  This  picture  is 

now  in  the  Gommnnal  Gallery  at  Forli  (No.  119).    The  signature  of  the  restorer 

removed  in  1870.] 
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The  contradiction  which  the  inscription  on  this  altarpieoe  would 
introduce  into  the  chronology  of  Melozzo's  life,  if  it  were  assigned 
to  him,  has  been  remarked  by  the  last  commentators  of  Yasari, 
who  settle  the  matter  sunmiarily  by  altering  the  date  from  1501 
to  1491.  Others  have  accepted  the  contradiction,  and  Signor 
Beggiani  has  gone  so  far  in  his  eagerness  to  multiply  examples  of 
Melozzo  that  he  introduced  the  signature  *'  Marchus  Melozii  **  in 
a  Pietii  originally  forming  part  of  an  altarpiece  in  the  Duomo  of 
Forli,  and  now  in  the  National  Gallery.^  Yet  the  altarpiece  in 
the  Duomo  is  proved  to  have  been  finished  in  1506,  and  is  signed 
"  Marcus  Palmezanus  faciebat." 

The  finest  picture  given  to  Melozzo,  however,  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child  seated  on  a  sand-glass  pedestal,  between  the  standing 
SS.  Michael  and  James  the  Less  in  the  Orfanotrofio  delle  Michel- 
line  at  Faenza.^  A  landscape  is  seen  through  the  open  lodge  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  enthroned.  A  warrior  on  horseback,  an  ap- 
parition of  St.  Michael  on  Mount  Gargano,  are  in  its  foreground 
and  distance  to  the  left.  Two  saints  are  in  rear  to  the  right.  In 
the  lunette,  the  Eternal  appears  amongst  angels.  The  richness 
of  architecture  in  particoloured  marbles,  the  octagon  pedestal 
resting  on  pillars  and  filled  with  diamond  ornaments  as  in  the 
Ferrarese  school,  the  tracery  on  friezes,  are  eharaoteristic  of  Pal- 
mezzano.  The  Infant  Christ  is  the  counterpart  of  those  bearing 
scrolls  in  the  chapel  at  S.  Biagio  of  Forli,  but  the  figures  generally 
are  more  pleasing,  and  have  less  defects  than  are  usual  in  the 
average  of  Pahnezzano*s  Madonnas.  The  colour  is  of  high  body, 
and  handled  with  ease.  Yet  the  reddish  general  tone  peculiar 
to  the  master  is  everywhere  perceptible.^  This  fine  production 
was  ordered  of  Palmezzano  on  June  12,  1497,  by  the  prior  of  the 
company  of  8.  Michelino  of  Faenza,  and  on  March  16,  1600,  the 
painter  gave  a  discharge  for  sixty  ducats  for  his  labour.^    All  the 

^  This  piece  is  now  numbered  696  in  our  National  Gallery.  The  signature, 
**  Marchus  Melozii/'  painted  in  by  Signor  Reggiani,  has  been  removed.         ; 

*  '  Now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Faenza. 

^  The  Eternal  in  the  lunette  is  of  inferior  execution  to  the  rest.  Four  vertical 
splits  stopped  with  colour  spoil  the  heads  of  the  saints  at  the  sides  and  other  parts. 
The  flesh  tints  have  also  been  retouched  in  some  places. 

^  "  12.  Junii  1407.  Mag.  Antonius  ol.  Santis  a  credentiis  et  Mag.  Ant.  ol.  Siverii 
Maneghelle  priores  sooietatis  S.  Michilini  de  Faven.  dederunt  M«  Marco  qd.  Antonii 
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pietmes  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  assigned  to 
Melozzo  of  Forli  on  the  obvious  ground  of  their  superior  excellence 
when  compared  with  the  general  series  of  Palmezzano's  works. 
But  this  groimd  is  removed  when  it  appears  that  the  best  of  these 
choice  examples  is  not  by  Melozzo,  but  by  his  pupil.  The  con- 
tract for  the  Madonna  of  Faenza  is,  therefore,  of  value,  as  it  proves 
the  ability  of  Palmezzano  in  1497,  and  justifies  the  presumption 
that,  having  worked  long  under  Melozzo,  his  best  efforts  are  due 
to  the  period  immediately  succeeding  that  master's  death.  It  is 
evident  at  the  same  time  that  Marco  was  willing  at  first  to  rest 
his  chance  of  fame  upon  the  acknowledged  fact  that  he  was 
Melozzo's  pupil,  and  hence  the  custom  of  signing  his  earlier  works 
'*  Marcus  de  Melotius."  During  thirty-seven  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  he  painted  a  great  number  of  pictures,  all  of  them 
in  oil,  and  now  scattered  throughout  the  galleries  of  Europe. 
They  have  all  the  same  general  character,  reminding  us  funda- 
mentally of  Melozzo,  frequently  of  the  Umbrian  school  and  of 
Pinturicchio,  casually  of  the  Lombards  and  of  the  Luini,  and  in 
landscapes  of  Cima,  whose  clear  atmosphere,  however,  they  do 
not  rival.^  Marco's  portrait  was,  till  1854,  in  possession  of  the 
Pahnezzani  family,  and  is  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Forli  with  the 

|»hiMw.Mii  de  forlmo  piotm  anam  tabulam  altaris  diote  sooietatiB  ad  pingendaai 
ooloribQs  finis  et  jQno  anro  et  cum  oleo  in  qua  tabula  sint  figure  glor.  Virgmis  in 
medio,  a  laterib.  figure  851  Miohaelia  et  Sdi  Jacob!  minoris,  et  in  supratondo  del 
paiiJB  omati  Seraphinis.  Et  talis  pictura  facta  sit  per  totum  mensem  aprilis  prox. 
fvtarL  £t  ita  predieta  omnia  promisit  observare  M.  Marcus.  Et  pro  pretio 
promisenmt  dioti  priores  dare  et  solvere  eidem  dncatos  sezaginta  vel  equivalentem 
in  anro  qnantitatem,  de  qnibus  duoatis  LX.  dictus  M.  Marcus  pro  .  .  .  oonfSsus 
est  habuine  ducatos  viginti  Ego  Bartholomeus  olim  iris  Philippi  de  Taurellis 
not  laT."  The  disohaige,  dated  March  16, 1600.  runs  as  follows:  **  Gancellatum 
fnit  preseos  instrum.  debiti  ducatomm  60  de  Mandate  dioit  M.  Marci  et  ad  in- 
■tsntiam  diotor.  M.  Antonii  Maneghelle  et  M.  Antonii  Santis  quia  fuit  oonf essus 
se  esse  integre  satisfact.  et  solut.  et  etiam  de  omni  pictura  facta  hao  usque  in 
SooJetati  SA  Bfiohaelis  &c.  Act  f aven.  in  dome  mei  not.  present.  Petro  babini 
anaacoli  et  Antonio  M.  Andree  ab  armui  test.  Ego  Bartolom.  de  Taurellis  ro- 
gatna  seripti  et  cancellaTi."  This  extract  was  made  for  the  authors  by  Don  Mar- 
oeflo  Valgimigli  of  Forli,  from  the  contract  in  the  ArohiTio  Notarile  at  Faenza; 
but  tbe  piece  has  been  printed  in  the  OaUndario  FaeMino  for  1857. 

*  ^  Pahnenano's  works  contain,  indeed,  so  frequent  rmniniscences  of  Venetisn 
painting  generally,  that  it  lies  close  at  hand  to  think  that  he  studied  for  some  time 
at  Venice.  A  record  of  1496,  published  by  Bignor  Gbioioki  («.«.,  p.  189  sqq,}, 
affen  also  some  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  surmise. 
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inscription:  '*  Marchus  Palmezanus  nob.  forol.  semet.  pinxit 
ootava  sBtatiB  sua  1536."  It  is  the  likeness  of  a  white-haired, 
aged  man,  smiling  open-mouthed,  in  a  white  shirt  and  black  dress, 
with  pallet  and  brush  in  hand,  heavily  painted  in  tones  now  dulled 
by  time.  His  bony  face  shows  a  good-humoured  vulgarity,  but 
reveals  vigour  remarkable  in  a  man  of  eighty,  as  the  inscription 
purports  him  to  be.  If,  indeed,  we  interpret  the  word  octava  in 
the  above  sense,  we  find  that  Palmezzano  was  bom  in  1456. 
His  works  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

ForU.  S8.  Biagio  e  Girolamo.  In  the  fourth  chapel,  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  to  this  church,  is  an  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
on  a  throne,  in  front  of  which  an  angel  plays  the  guitar.  A  scroll  on 
the  throne  bears  the  words :  '^  Marchus  PalmLeJins  pictor  foroliviSsis 
faciebat.''  To  the  left  kneel  a  man  and  a  child,  to  the  right  a  female 
and  a  child.  Flavio  Biondo^  and  BurieP  pretend  that  these  are 
portraits  of  Girolamo  Biario,  Caterina  Sforza,  and  their  children;  but 
Beggiani'  thinks  they  are  members  of  the  Acconzi  family,  patrons  of 
the  chapel  in  which  the  picture  is  situated.  The  sides  of  the  centre- 
piece contain  SS.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  Domenico,  Anthony  of 
Padua,  and  Sebastian.  A  predella  is  filled  by  small  figures  of  Christ, 
Apostles,  and  saints.  The  date  of  1486  given  to  this  altarpiece  is 
conjectural.  It  is  not  a  fine  picture,  but  of  paltry  and  dry  execution, 
with  considerable  flatness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  work  be 
by  Palmezzano  in  person,  the  domed  ceiling  of  the  chapel  being  decor- 
ated with  wall  paintings  by  men  of  his  school. 

MUan.  Brera,  No.  469.  Wood,  225  m.  high  by  1-31,  A  Nativity. 
The  child  on  straw  is  adored  by  the  Virgin;  and  St.  Joseph  sits 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  magi  and  shepherds  are  seen  approaching 
from  the  distance.  This  is  an  abraded  and  restored  picture  with  a 
mutilated  inscription  of  a  suspicious  character  on  a  scroll,  as  follows  : 
''  Marchus  Palmizanus  . . .  foroUvens  . . .  fecierunt  MCCCCLXXXXII." 
The  piece  is,  howev^,  quite  in  Palmezzano's  manner.^ 

Milan.  Brera,  No.  471.  Wood,  1-70  m.  high  by  1-66.  The 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Peter, 

1  Ital.  lUua .» pp.  242, 248. 268;  op.  Cabali,  Quida  di  FoHi,  12^,  1838,  p.  86. 
'  Vita  di  Cakrina  Sforza,  Bologna,  1796,  tome  iii.,  p.  867. 

*  U.8.,  p.  44. 

*  ^  The  Bignatore  now  reads:  "  Marohus  PahnizanoB  foroliyiese  feoit 
MOOOCTiXXXXTT."  The  picture  comes  from  the  Chnroh  of  the  Gonfratemita 
del  Bianohi  di  Valverde  at  Forli. 
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Dominic,  and  Mary  Magdalen;  distance  a  landscape.  A  modem  in- 
scription in  capitals  reads:  "  Marchns  Palmizaniis  foroliviense  fecenint 
MOOCGLXXXXIII."  The  picture  is  pretty  and  treated  like  a  tempera, 
but  has  been  restored  in  former  times  in  tibie  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
8t  Dominic.    The  date  may  be  incorrect.^ 

These  two  pieces  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  strange  word 
^'  fecenint "  occurs,  but  in  both  cases  the  inscriptions  appear  to  have 
been  tampered  with. 

Same  gallery.  No.  470.  Wood,  1-63  m.  high  by  1-23.  A  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,^>n  a  high  pedestal.  Two  angels  play  on  each 
side.  In  front  are  two  kneeling  monks,  half  the  size  of  life;  and  on  a 
scroll  the  words  :  *\  .  .  Fahnizanus  ...  da  Forll  .  .  ."  The  picture 
18  pretty,  and  in  the  Umbrian  character.' 

BerUn  Museum,  No.  1,129.^  Wood,  1  foot  10^  inches  high  by  1  foot 
7  inches.  From  the  Giustiniani  Collection.  Christ  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  carrying  His  cross.  A  fine  creation  of  Falmezzano,  in  which  the 
type  is  reminiscent  of  those  of  the  Leonardesque  school  copied  by 
Cotignola  and  others.  It  is  inscribed:  ''  Marchus  Falmezzanus  pictor 
foroliviensis  fadebat  MCCCCdll." 

FcrH.  Pinaeoteca,  No.  122.  Christ  giving  the  Communion  to  the 
Apostles,  with  the  inscription  in  front: ''  Marchus  Falmizanus  fadebat.'' 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  lodge  through  which  we  see  Satan  in  pilgrim's  garb 
tempting  Christ.  On  the  right,  the  Saviour,  erect,  gives  the  Host  to  a 
kneeling  Apostle,  whilst  the  rest  are  in  similar  attitudes  on  the  left. 
St.  John  Evangelist  stands  with  the  cup  in  rear  of  the  Redeemer.  Some 
hftTdncfls  and  rigidity  may  be  noticed  in  this  picture,  but  the  character, 
types,  and  execution  are  similar  to  those  in  the  wall-painting  at  S.  Biagio 
and  Loreto.  This  piece  was  noticed  by  Vasari  in  the  Cathedral  of  Forll, 
▼here  it  once^stood,  and  was  assigned  in  his  first  edition  to  Bondinelli 
(Vasabi,  voL  vi.,  p.  323). 

London.  National  Gallery,  No.  596.  Wood,  3  feet  3  inches  high 
by  5  feet  5^  inches.  Fietit,  with  six  figures.  Lunette  of  the  foregoing, 
a  fine  work.  The  whole  piece  is  noticed  in  Albertini's  MS.  Chronicle, 
tnd  described  there  as  placed  on  the  altar  in  1506.  Furchased  at  Rome 
of  Signer  Gismondi  in  1858. 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,400.  Wood,  0*83  m.  high  by  080.  Knee- 
pieoe  representing  Christ  supported  on  the  tomb  by  two  angels.    A 

*  ^  Same  provenance  as  No.  469. 

*  >  Fonnerly  in  the  Church  of  the  Minori  Oaservanti  at  Cotignola. 

*  '  Now  on  loan  to  the  GaUery  at  Bonn. 
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fine,  cleanly  finished  picture,  inscribed  on  a  cartello  to  the  left: '"  Marcus 
Palmesianus  Ees  Furlivesis,  1510."  Bought  of  Signor  Bichetti  at 
Venice  in  1863. 

DubUn,  National  OaUery^  No.  127.  Wood,  7  feet  2  inches  high 
by  6  feet  2  inches.  Late  Bromley  Collection.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Lucy,  with  an  angel  in 
front  of  the  throne  playing  a  guitar,  inscribed: "'  Ma  . . .  emizan,  pictor 
. . .  rolivensis  M  . . ."  Once  in  the  Ercolani  and  Fesch  Collections,  and 
described  by  Lanzi  (iii.  30)  as  bearing  the  date  of  1513.  The  Child  is 
defective  in  shape;  the  colours  are  ruddy  and  raw. 

In  the  same  collection,  under  the  name  of  '*  Francia,"  No.  5  (wood, 
4  feet  high  by  3  feet),  St.  Philip  Benizzi  in  a  landscape  with  two 
diminutive  angels  holding  the  cross  and  papal  tiara.  This  also  is  by 
Palmezzano.^ 

Munich  OaUery,  No.  1,026.  Wood,  7  feet  8^  inches  high  by  6  feet 
lOj^  inches.  Virgin  and  Child  on  the  usual  pedestal  between  SS.  Peter, 
Francis,  Anthony  the  Hermit,  and  Paul,  with  an  angel  playing  in  front, 
a  fine  picture  inscribed  on  a  scroll:  ''  Marcus  Palmezanus  pictor  Foro- 
liviensis  faciebat."  On  the  sword  of  Paul  is  the  date  ''  MCGGCCXIII." 
This  picture,  which  once  adorned  a  village  altar  in  Bomagna,  was 
purchased  for  the  Ercolani  collection  at  Bologna  in  the  last  century  (see 
BoTTARi,  RaccoUa,  Milan,  ed.  1822,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  95-96),  and  bought  of 
Prince  Ercolani  in  1829  by  King  Ludwig. 

Berlin  Museum,  No.  1,129a.  Christ  erect  in  front  of  the  cross, 
inscribed :  ''  Marchus  Palmezzanus  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat, 
MCCCCCXXV." 

Ravenna.  Palazzo  Rasponi.  Christ  (life-size),  on  a  pedestal,  raises 
one  hand  high  in  benediction,  an  angel  playing  at  the  base,  and  SS.  Roch 
and  Sebastian  at  the  sides,  the  whole  under  a  portico,  through  which  a 
landscape  and  two  hermits  are  seen.  This  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  master, 
of  a  dull  yellowish,  but  well-fused,  colour,  the  Christ  reminiscent  of  the 
Lttini,  inscribed:  '^  Marchus  Palmezanus  pictor  forolivensis  faciebat, 
MCCCKXIXXIII."  The  date  may  be  1524.  We  need  but  mention  by 
the  way  a  Pietik  here  assigned  to  Melozzo,  all  but  a  copy  of  a  splendid 
Bellini  (Gio.)  falsely  attributed  to  Mantegna  in  the  Vatican.' 

♦^  Not  now  shown. 

*^  As  shown  by  Dr.  Fbizzoiti  (in  The  Burlington  Magazintt  xxii.  260  Bqq.)» 
the  Vfttioan  Piet&  was  originally  the  top  piece  of  the  great  altarpieoe  painted  by 
Bellini  for  S.  Franoesco  at  Pesaro.  This  acoounts  for  the  fact  that  we  possess 
several  imitations  of  it  by  Bomagnole  painters.  One,  by  Palmezzano,  is  noticed 
by  the  authors  (posUih  p.  60) ;  another,  by  Girolamo  Marohesi  of  Gotignola*  is  in 
the  Budapest  Gkdlery  (No.  73). 
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Same  cdOeoUon.  Christ  carrying  Hia  cross  drawn  with  a  cord  by  an 
ezecntionar.    A  oartello  bears  trace  of  the  painter's  name.^ 

Orendbie  Museum^  No.  420.  Holy  Family;  inscription:  "Marcus 
Palmazanos  pictor  Foroliviensis  faciebat  a  MOCCOCXXX." 

England.  R.  P.  Nichols^  Esq.,  No.  315,  at  Manchester.  Baptism  of 
Christy  with  a  figure  to  the  left  bending  to  adjust  his  dress;  inscribed: 
*'  Harchus  Falmezanus  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat,  1534."  ' 

A  copy  of  the  foregoing,  with  a  variation  in  the  nude  figure  dressing, 
is  in  possession  of  Signer  Casali  at  Forli,  inscribed :  ''  Marchus  de  Melotius 
pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat."  ' 

FarU.  Pinacoteca,  No.  116.  From  the  suppressed  church  della 
Miasione.  Christ  going  to  Calvary,  and  carrying  His  cross  (four  life- 
size  bust  figures).  The  Saviour's  type  recalls  those  of  the  Leonardesque 
school.  The  colour  is  reddish  and  hard,  and  the  faces  of  the  attendant 
figures  are  vulgar;  inscribed:  '*  Marchus  Falmezanus  pictor  foroliviensis 
faciebat,  MCCCCCXXXV."  * 

Faenza.  Municipai  OaUery.  The  same  subject  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  not  signed. 

Padua.  OaUeria  CommwnaHe^  No.  414.  Wood.  Virgin,  Child  and 
Infant  Baptist;  a  mediocre  work  inscribed :  ''  Marcus  Palmezzanus 
pictor  Foroliviensis  faciebat,  MCCCCCXXXYI." 

Venice.  Museo  Correfy  Sola  11.,  No.  59.  Wood,  0*55  m.  high  by 
0*98.  Christ,  turned  to  the  right,  carries  His  cross,  the  executioner 
dragging  Him  with  a  cord,  between  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  another 
posonage.  Half-lengths.  This  is  a  replica  of  the  panel  in  the  gallery 
of  Fori! 

London.  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Wood;  figures  Ufe-size.  Virgin 
and  Child  under  a  date  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
In  front  the  kneeling  St.  Catherine  and  the  angel  and  Tobias,  parted  by 
three  angels  in  the  act  of  singing,  inscribed:  **  Marchus  palmezanus 

*  ^  The  collection  of  Count  Ferdinando  Rasponi  of  Ravenna  was  sold  by  auction 
at  BroMels  on  October  25,  1880. 

*  *  Sabseqaently  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  William  Farcer,  and  sold  at 
the  Famr  sale,  March  2a,  1912,  No.  66. 

*  s  This  picture  was  in  1894  in  possession  of  the  Groppi  family  of  Forli  (CAixnn, 
in  ArdUwio  Morieo  ddF  arte,  ser.  i,  vol.  vii.,  p.  458  sq.,  who  also  mentions  a  third 
▼efnon  of  fhis  composition,  signed  and  dated  1536,  in  the  collection  of  the  Marohese 
Albioini  at  Forli.) 

*A  The  figure  of  CSirist  is  imitated  from  that  occurring  in  a  composition  of 
which  sereral  versions  are  known,  and  which  has  been  associated  with  the  names 
of  Bonsignori,  Solario,  and  Gianfrancesco  de'  Maineri  Compare  Caowa  and 
CATALDASMLSJt,  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy,  ed.  Bobbhius,  ii.  185  sq. 
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pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat,  MCCCCCXXXVII.  DoBa  Lucia  .  .  .  uxor 
Magistri  Jovanis  calzolarii  spenditore  de  Cesena  fecit  fieri  Alio.  Dni 
MDXXXVII."  This  injured  and  not  very  fine  work  also  comes  from 
the  Ercolani  collection  at  Bologna,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi  (iii.  30). 

Rome.  Museum  of  S.  Oiov,  Latercmo,  Virgin  and  Child  under  a 
colonnade,  from  the  key  of  which  a  lamp  is  suspended,  SS.  John  the 
Baptist,  Francis,  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and  Dominic  at  the  sides;  on  a 
scroll  the  words:  "  Marchus  Palmezanus  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat, 
MCCCCCXXXVII."  Although  type  and  form  are  not  pleasing,  the 
picture  is  good,  and  shows  no  decline  of  power. 

Same  Museum,  Virgin  and  Child  on  the  usual  quaint  pedestal 
between  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome,  with  an  angel  in  front  playing 
the  viol.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  much  ornamented  colonnade,  the 
execution,  as  before,  in  oil,  much  stippled.  The  piece  is  injured,  how- 
ever, and  a  scroll  originally  inscribed  is  now  bare.^ 

Borne.  Monte  di  Pietd,^  Christ  in  the  tomb  raised  by  Simon  of 
Arimathea.  Distant  landscape — ^a  very  good  and  dignified  figure  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  feeling  of  Cima.    Well  preserved. 

Rome.  OaUeria  Spada,  No.  49.  Qirist  carrying  His  cross,  assisted 
by  Simon  of  Cyrene;  the  Virgin  fainting  in  the  arms  of  the  Marys. 
Full  length,  of  life-size,  in  a  landscape.  In  a  lunette  the  Eternal  in  a 
glory  of  cherubs'  heads.  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  master's  most 
powerful  style. 

Forlt.  Chiesa  ddP  Annunziata-vulgo  Carmine.^  In  the  choir  of  the 
church  is  a  fine  altarpiece  injured  by  repainting  in  the  shadows,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation.  The  Virgin,  seated  before  a  little  desk,  is 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  angel  kneeling  before  her.  The 
types,  the  draperies,  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  master.  A  landscape 
without  much  atmosphere  is  seen  through  an  arcade,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  garland  of  Seraphim.    A  scroll  on  a  column  to  the  left  is  bare.^ 

ForU.  S.  Mafia  de'  Servi,  vulgo  S.  PeUegrino.  Sacristy.'^  A  small 
Annunciation  like  the  foregoing  and  of  the  same  beauty,  inscribed: 
"  Marchus  Palmizanus  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat." 

ForU.  S.  Mercurialey  GappeUa  de'  Ferri.  An  altarpiece,  in  its  frame 
of  the  period,  representing  the  conception  of  the  Virgin.    Mary  kneels 

*  ^  This  and  the  piooeding  piotare  are  now  in  the  Vatioan  Gallery. 

*  ^  Preeent  whereabouts  unknown. 

*  3  Xow  in  the  Oommnnal  Qallery  of  ForH  (No.  120). 

*  ^  According  to  CAi^nn  («.«.,  p.  2S6,  n.  1),  this  picture  had  been  placed  over 
an  altar  in  S.  Annunziata  by  1491. 

*  <  Now  Forli,  Communal  Gallery,  No.  113. 
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on  the  right  with  St.  Stephen  behind  her,  on  the  left  a  child  kneeling, 
St.  Rufillns,  repainted  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  St.  Barbatian,  and 
St.  Hercimale.  In  the  upper  comer  to  the  left,  the  Eternal  appears 
amidst  Seraphim,  and  reminds  us  of  a  similar  type  by  Finturicchio  in 
the  frescoes  of  Spello.  In  a  lunette,  Christ  rises  from  the  tomb,  and  the 
guard  in  foreshortened  attitude  sleep  in  front;  the  execution  being 
leminiscent  of  that  of  Cima  and  the  Bellini.  Two  prophets  occupy 
medallions  in  the  angles  of  the  square  circunu9cribing  the  lunette  at 
the  Virgin's  feet.  A  scroll  bears  the  words:  "Marchus  Palmesanus 
pietor  foroliviensis  faciebat,"  and  the  monogram.  The  predella  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  containing  St.  Peter  and  a  monk,  the  Salutation, 
the  Martyrdoms  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul,  and  an  anchorite.  The 
altarpiece  is  painted  in  a  dry,  dull  manner,  and  is  coldly  worked  out. 
The  predella,  however,  in  the  Umbrian  style,  is  amongst  the  best 
creations  of  Palmezzano. 

ForU.  Same  chwroh.  Fourth  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  portal. 
Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  another  saint, 
with  a  landscape  distance.  This  is  not  one  of  the  fine  productions  of 
Marco.  It  is  thin  in  colour  and  done  at  one  painting,  inscribed : 
"  HarchuB  Palmezanus  pietor  foroliviensis  faciebat.'' 

Iufh.  Same  ckwrch.  Third  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  portal.  The 
Crodfixion,  S.  Giovanni  Oualberto  presenting  a  kneeling  soldier,  the 
Magdalen  to  the  right,  and  a  landscape.  This  is  a  much  injured  picture, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  Uagdalen  is  new.  The  colour  is  of  a  dull 
purple  and  opaque,  yet  there  is  no  other  difference  between  it  and  a 
genuine  Palmezzano  than  inferior  execution.  A  scroll  bears  the 
mutilated  inscription:  *'  Marchus  . . .  pietor  fu.*' 

jPofit.  S.  TrinUa  deUa  Torre.^  In  the  style  and  character  of  the 
foregoing  is  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  saints  in  the  sacristy  of  this 
church,  a  feeble  piece  apparently  by  a  pupil,  and  inscribed  on  a  scroll: 
^  Marcus  .  .  .  pietor  de  f or  .  .  .  facie  .  .  .  M."  Casau's  Ouida  di 
ForR  {u,8.,  p.  19)  gives  the  inscription  as  follows:  "  Marchus  Valerius 
Morolinus  de  Forlivienais  faciebat,  MDIII."  The  inscription  of  the 
Crucifixion  he  also  gives  thus:  ''  Marchus  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  e  .  .  .  is  li  .  .  . 
dri  .  .  .  MC  .  .  .*'  He  adds:  ''  The  painter  here  named  is  not  other- 
wise known."  The  words  on  the  scroll  of  the  Madonna  in  S.  Trinita 
are  uncertain.  The  name  of  Valerius  may  have  been  there.  But  we 
must  be  cautious  at  Forli,  for  we  have  seen  how  pictures  are  tampered 
with  there.     Still,  if  we  assume  Marcus  Valerius  Morolinus  as  a  con- 

*  1  Now  Forli,  Communal  Gallery,  No.  109. 
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ventional  name  for  inferior  works  in  Palmezzano's  school,  we  may  place 
the  two  foregoing  in  that  clasa.^ 

FarU.  8.  Antonio  Abate.  Half-length  of  the  yirgm'B  meeting  with 
St.  Elizabeth,  not  without  merit. 

ForU.  Pinacoteoa,  No.  123.  Yirgm  and  Child,  and  St.  Joeeph.  A 
bare  scroll  is  on  the  front  of  the  picture,  which  has  less  the  character 
of  Palmezzano  than  of  his  school. 

Paiua.  Oonte  Maldura.  Wood.  Virgin,  Child,  St.  Joseph,  the 
Magdalen,  and  young  Baptist ;  background,  a  green  curtain.  On  a 
wall  a  cartello  with  the  words  "  Marcus  Palmesza  forolivensis,"  and 
near  it  in  large  letters  the  forged  name  *'  Andreas  Mantegna."  This  is 
a  fair  Palmezzano.' 

Treiriao.  Contessa  dd  Como.  Virgin,  Child,  St.  Catherine,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Joseph.  This  feeble  piece,  with  traces  of  an  in- 
scription, is  one  of  Palmezzano's  less  agreeable  works;  injured  by 
restoring. 

Tieenza.  OdUeria  Communaie^  No.  179.  Wood.  Christ  supported 
by  St.  John  Evangelist  with  the  Magdalen  and  another  saint.  Distant 
landscape,  inscribed:  ^'Marchus  Palmezsanus  foroliyiensis  faciebat." 
The  composition  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pietii  assigned  to 
Melozzo  in  the  Basponi  collection  at  Ravenna,  but  the  panel  is  almost 
worthless  from  injury  and  restoring. 

Berlin  Museum^  No.  1,087.'  Wood,  5  feet  7  inches  high  by  4  feet 
7  inches.  From  the  Solly  collection.  A  Virgin  and  Child  between 
SS.  Barbara  and  Jerome,  almost  a  monochrome.  The  usual  pedestal 
and  colonnade  are  in  this  piece,  which  is  inscribed:  "  Marcus  Palmez- 
sanus  Pinctor  . .  .  m." 

Berlin.  Collection  of  the  dealer  Signer  Roooa»  Virgin  and  Child  and 
saints;  half-lengths. 

Carhrtihe  Museum,  No.  405.  Wood,  3  feet  1  inch  high  by  2  feet 
2  inches,  inscribed  with  a  forged  signature  under  which  Palmezzano's 
name  is  still  visible : ''  Joannes  Bellinus  pingebat,  MCCCCLXXI."  The 
subject  is  St.  Sebastian  at  the  pillar. 

England.  Late  Lord  Northwick's  collection,  No.  146,  at  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  under  the  name  of  Raphael.    Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas :  to 

*  ^  Ab  shown  by  Signor  Gbioioni  {u.8.,  p.  193,  n.  1),  the  belief  that  there  existed 
a  painter  called  Marous  Valerius  Morolinus  must  be  due  to  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  signature  of  Palmezzano. 

*  '  The  Maldura  oolleotion  is  now  dispersed. 

*  '  Now  in  the  palace  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  at  Berlin. 
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the  right,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  presenting  a  kneeling  patron;  originally 
in  the  Solly  collection,  where  it  was  called  a  Perugino.  This  is  a  fine 
work  by  Pahnezzano. 

CoOectian  of  Mr.  Brett,  No.  150,  at  Manchester  under  the  name  of 
Raphael.  Christ  carrying  His  cross;  half-leng<ih.  This  is  a  pleasant 
panel,  not  by  any  means  a  Raphael,  but  in  Palmeszano's  so-called 
Leonardesque  phase. 

FofU,  A  Jerome,  signed  "  Marchus  Palmezzanus,  MCCCCCXXXIII., 
18  but  a  poor  copy. 

Florence.  Vffixiy  No.  1,095.  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin,  Martha, 
the  Magdalen,  and  St.  John  Evangelist,^  inscribed "'  Marchus  Palmizanus 
forlivensis  faciebat." 

*  ^  Withoat  attempting  to  ezhaoBt  the  catalogue  of  Palmezzano's  works,  we 
may  still  mention  the  following  works  by  him  : 

Bergamo.  Aceademia  Ooimura,  No.  268.  The  Ciroiimoision»  signed  "Marous 
Plafanesanns  piotor  Foroliviensis  fatiebat,  1536." 

Berlin.    Kaiser  Friedrieh  Museum,  No.  131.    The  Nativity. 

Bdomia.    Pinaeoteea,  No.  602.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Bordeaux.    MusU  de  Peiuture,  No.  78.    The  Gmoiflzion. 

BrisigkeBa  {Provinee  of  Ravenna].  Okureh  of  the  Minori  Osservanii.  High- 
altar.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  OR.  Augostine  and  Anthony  of  Padua.  Signed 
**  Marchus  Palmezanus  piotor  foroliyienBis  faciebat,"  and  dated  1606  (CALZim, 
u^»  p.  341  sq.). 

Plorence.  CorsiniOaUery,No.4kl'!.  St.  Francis  reoeiving  the  Stigmata.  Signed 
"  Marchus  Fftfanesanus  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat,  MOGOCGXZnil." 

ForR.  Communal  QaOmry,  No.  111.  The  Flight  into  SIgypt.  No.  112 :  The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  No.  117:  The  Crucifixion,  with  Saints,  fresco  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  originally  in  the  Church  of  the  Monache  della  Torre  at  Forli, 
and  stated  to  have  borne  the  signature  "  Marcus  Palmizanus  fecit,"  and  the 
date,  MCCCOLXXXXV.  (Caleini,  u.s.,  p.  278).  No.  121 :  The  Eternal  (lunette). 
No.  125:  St.  Helen,  dated  1516,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Bertinoro  (Calkiki,  tt.«.,  p.  357). 

Bamburg.  LaU  WAer  eoUeetion,  No.  31.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Sa  Peter 
and  John.    Signed  **  Marcus  Palmesanus  foroliviensis  pinsebat." 

London.  Buckingham  Palace,  Royal  Closet.  Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holo- 
^lemes  (with  traces  of  a  signature).  Rev.  Canon  Raymond  PeUy.  The  Cruci- 
fizkm.    Signed  and  dated  1530. 

Lovere.  OaBeria  Tadini,  Christ  carrying  the  Cross.  Signed  "  Marcus  Palme- 
zanus foroliviensis  pinzit,  1537." 

Meiningen.  Grand  Ducal  Palace.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  boy 
St,  John  and  St.  Joseph.  Signed  **  Marchus  Palmezanus  pictor  foroliviensis 
fadebat." 

Moan.  Museo  Poldi  Peutoli,  No.  500.  The  Annunciation.  No.  607.  The 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin.     Von  Ecker  Sale,  1801,  No.  01.    Judith  (the  composition 
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Bimilar  to  that  of  the  piotore  at  Buokingham  Falaoe  but  reversed;  sigEied  and 
dated  1026). 

Padua.  OaUeria  Communale,  No.  412.  The  Virgin  aad  Child,  with  the  boy 
St.  John.    Signed  *'  Maioos  foroHvi." 

Some.  Pakuao  Coraini,  No.  715.  St.  Jerome.  Seialofa  eoUee^ion.  The  Holy 
EAinily  (reproduced  in  L'Arte,  zi  162). 

Montana  {Comune  di  BristgheOa,  Protfineia  di  Ravenna).  Parish  Chureh.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  in  the  lunette,  Christ  among  the  Doctors.  Signed  "  Marcus 
PahncEanus  foroUyiensis  fecit,  MCCCCCXm."  (see  Archivio  atorico  ddT  arit, 
ser.  i.,  vol.  v.,  p.  297 ;  and  Caiaini,  ».«.,  p.  353  eq.). 

VieMM.  Liechtetulein  coUeetion.  St.  Claire  (an  interesting  work,  showing  Pal- 
mezaino  under  the  influence  of  Tura,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed).  SS.  Francis  and 
Jerome  (two  panels,  the  former  dated  1600).  The  Dead  Christ  (very  Bellinesque). 
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CHAPTER  III 

GIOVANNI   SANTI 

E  are  indebted  to  the  industry  and  zeal  of  men  of  the 
last  century  for  the  most  precious  details  respecting  the 
life  and  works  of  the  father  of  Baphael.  It  has  seldom  been 
the  fortune  of  a  youth  bred  to  art  in  the  paternal  painting-room 
to  obscure  the  fame  of  his  father.  History  but  too  frequently 
records  examples  in  which  the  son  is  content  to  wear  the  laurels 
of  his  sire.  But,  if  Giovanni  Santi  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion, 
because  we  like  to  trace  the  smallest  particularities  connected  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Baphael,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  this  is  his  sole  claim  to  the  attention  of  posterity. 

Giovanni  Santi  was  one  of  the  men  who  contributed  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  constellation  in  which  Piero  della  Francesca, 
SignorelU,  and  Melozzo,  shone  with  such  conspicuous  brightness; 
and  we  know  enough  of  his  career  and  influence  to  be  able  to 
affirm  that  their  omission  would  form  a  very  sensible  gap  in  the 
sum  total  of  elements  out  of  which  the  talent  of  Baphael  was 
formed. 

Giovanni's  grandfather,  Peruzzolo,  was  married  and  settled  at 
Golbordolo  in  the  country  of  Urbino  in  1418.  His  small  property 
in  land  and  houses  having  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  Sigismund 
Malatosta  in  1446,  the  family  wandered  in  1460  to  the  capital  of 
Urbino,  where  they  took  shelter  in  a  house  hired  from  the  brother- 
hood of  S.  Maria  della  Misericordia.  Sante,  Giovanni's  father,  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  death  of  Peruzzolo,  to  a  huckster  and  general 
dealer's  business.^  He  was  enabled  to  purchase  lands  of  some 
value  in  1467  and  1461,  and  in  1464  to  buy  a  house  in  the  Cion- 
trada  del  Monte  at  Urbino,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Baphael. 

'  Sftnte,  QiovMmi'a  father,  is  oalled  "  trioolas,"  a  huckster,  m  a  record  of  May, 
1460  {ap,  PorvoiLBOKi,  Elogio  dor.  di  Qio.  8aM,  tt.«.,  p.  129). 
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Giovanni  Santi  alludes  to  the  vicissitudes  which  his  family  under- 
went, in  a  dedicatory  epistle  written  towards  the  dose  of  his  life 
to  Guidubaldo  of  Montefeltro,  describing  the  destruction  of  his 
homestead  by  fire,  his  loss  of  substance,  and  subsequent  struggles. 
He  was  not  bred  to  art,  he  admits,  but,  "  having  tried  various 
ways  of  getting  a  livelihood,  gave  himself  up  at  l£bst  to  the  wonder- 
ful art  of  painting,  of  which  he  did  not  disdain  to  be  called  a 
follower."  ^  It  is  still  a  question  when  he  began  that  art  and  under 
whom  he  learnt  it.  We  have  not  to  recapitulate  how  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino  fostered  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  their 
capital,  or  to  enumerate  afresh  the  artists  who  laboured  there. 
We  do  not  know  the  date  of  Giovanni  Santi's  birth ;  but  we  infer 
from  the  vivid  memory  which  he  had  of  the  sack  of  Ciolbordolo, 
that  in  1446  he  was  of  an  age  to  realize  the  terrors  of  the  siege  and 
of  the  cruelties  which  accompanied  it.  Baphael  was  bom  in  the 
house  which  his  grandfather  Sante  purchased  in  1464;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  Giovanni  Santi  lived  and  kept  shop 
in  common  with  his  father.  We  are  induced  to  think  that  he  had 
some  standing  as  a  painter  in  Urbino  when  Paolo  Uccelli  appeared 
there  in  1468,  and  when  the  company  of  the  Ciorpus  Domini 
charged  him  with  the  defraying  of  expenses  attending  the  stay  of 
Piero  della  Francesca  in  1469.  That  his  own  talents  were  con- 
sidered subordinate  to  theirs  might  be  deduced  from  their  employ- 
ment, to  his  exclusion.  But  that  he  felt  no  jealousy  of  Piero  is 
apparent  from  his  accepting,  as  it  were,  the  office  of  his  host.^ 
We  cannot  tell  whether  earlier  ties  had  not  already  existed  between 
them.  Who  can  say  whether  Melozzo  of  Forli,  at  one  time  clearly 
under  the  direction  of  Piero,  had  not  sounded  in  Giovanni's  ear 
the  praises  of  his  master  ?  Melozzo,  "  so  dear  to  Santi/'  is  not 
known  to  have  lived  in  Urbino  or  even  to  have  visited  it.  Yet 
where  else  can  the  two  men  have  met  ?  It  may  be  that  Santi, 
like  most  painters,  was  a  wandering  apprentice.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  he  might  have  accompanied  Federigo  of  Urbino 
(1468)  to  Milan,^  but  it  is  not  ascertained  that  he  was  ever  in  the 

>  See  the  dedioatory  eputle  in  full  in  Qayi,  Carteggio,  yoL  L,  pp.  348  and 
following. 

*  See  anieot  Piero  della  P^ranoeooa. 

'  Santi  deeoribeB  this  journey  in  the  ninety-first  cap.  of  his  Rhyme  Chron. 
(tee  DumiBTOirK  and  Pungilboni).    But  there  is  no  part  of  his  narrative  that 
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service  of  that  prince,  nor  'was  a  single  work  of  bis  produced 
without  the  Duchy .^  But  Urbino,  during  the  reign  of  Federigo, 
was  a  city  in  which  a  man  of  parts  had  every  chance  of  success- 
fully developing  his  faculties.  The  biographer  Vespasian  has  left 
a  minute  description  of  the  transactions  of  that  reign.  He  has 
sketched  the  daily  life  in  the  city ;  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  one 
in  which  despotism  assumed  a  paternal  and  patriarchal  aspect 
under  more  singular  circumstances.  We  may  conceive  a  mountain 
chieftain  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  personally  acquainted  with  every 
member  of  it,  awarding  praise  or  preferment  to  the  obedient, 
chastizing  the  unruly,  by  all  equally  beloved.  But  we  connect 
this  mutual  relation  of  a  ruler  and  his  people  with  primitive  habits 
and  the  rudeness  of  uncivihzed  ages.  At  Urbino,  Federigo  stood 
in  the  position  of  a  father  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, holding  an  open  audience  to  all  comers,  joining  the 
crowd  of  the  market-place,  at  home  in  every  man's  house.  But 
he  was  surrounded  at  the  same  time  by  artists,  by  men  of  science 
and  of  letters,  who  shared  his  favour  with  the  captains  of  his 
council  in  the  field.  We  can  fully  understand  how  Giovanni  Santi 
might  rise  in  purpose  and  in  thought  above  the  level  of  his  father's 
shop;  how,  mixing  in  a  society  so  patriarchal,  he  should  gradually 
feel  incentives  to  improvement  in  the  pursuit  of  art  and  of  letters. 
Giovanni  Santi  was  not  only  a  painter  of  fair  attainments ;  he  had 
the  ambition  of  being  thou^t  a  poet,  and  his  ''  Bhyme  Chronicle," 
so  often  quoted  in  these  pages,  is  just  such  a  production  as  an 
impulsive,  but  imperfectly  educated,  man  might  produce.^ 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  true  judgment  of  8anti's  career  that 

he  might  not  have  had  from  hearsay — lor  inBtaiioe,  from  the  relations  of  Paltroni, 
aeoretary  to  the  Duke  and  his  patron.  Indeed,  in  the  Bhyme  Chronicle  itself 
he  admits  (op.  PmraxLaoHi)  that  he  had  often  read  Paltroni's  life  of  Federigo. 

*  ^  We  know  that  Giovanni  Santi  at  some  time  before  January  13,  1494,  went 
to  Mantua,  where  he  oontraoted  the  illness  which  led  to  his  death  on  August  1  of 
the  same  year  (compare  poetea,  p.  81,  n.  1). 

*  *  The  MS.  of  this  Bhyme  Chronicle  is  in  the  Vatican  Library  (Ottob.,  1305). 
It  has  been  published  in  eztenao  by  Professor  Holizotobb  {Federigo  di  MonJkJdtro 
Duca  di  Urinno,  Cronaea  di  Oiovanni  8anU,  Stuttgart,  1893).  We  also  possess 
a  record  of  a  Uterary  production  of  Gioyanni  Santi,  which  has  not  been  preserved — 
rvL,  an  allegorical  drama  produced  duriug  the  festivities  accompanying  the 
weddmg  of  Guidubaldo  di  Montefeltro  and  ElisabettaGonzaga  at  Urbino  in  1488. 
See  Luzio  and  Rbnixb,  Mantova  e  Urbino,  Turin  and  Rome,  1893,  p.  21. 
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we  should  possess  no  early  examples  of  his  maimer;  bat  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  had  fully  completed  bis  pictorial  apprenticeship 
when  he  was  commissioned  by  Piero  Tiranni  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  now  S.  Domenico  of  Gagli.  The  frescoes 
of  this  chapel  have  generally  been  attributed  to  a  later  time^  and 
Pungileoni  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers  in 
asserting  that  the  Oappella  Tiranni  was  painted  in  1492.  The 
truth  is  that  some  at  least  of  the  frescoes  in  8.  Domenico  of  Gagli 
were  painted  in  1482,  and  the  rest,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  date  from 
the  same  period. 

Pietro  Tiranni,  of  a  patrician  family  at  Gagli,  was  attached  to 
the  Gourt  of  IJrbino,  where  he  held  (1502)  the  office  of  Ghancellor 
or  Secretary  to  Federigo's  daughter,  Giovanna  della  Bovere.^ 
The  loss  of  his  wife  broke  up  their  home  at  Gagli  in  1481 ;  but  he 
signalized  his  fondness  by  an  affectionate  epitaph.  He  showed 
his  taste  by  choosing  Bramante  to  design  a  funeral  urn,  and  he 
proved  his  judgment  by  asking  Santi  to  paint  the  wall  against 
which  it  was  erected.  Whilst  Pietro  exhausts  his  power  of 
language  in  the  words  of  the  epitaph,  '*  Non  fuit  uxori  caste  vir 
carior  alter,  gratior  et  conjux  non  fuit  ulla  viro,"  his  sorrow  is 
symbolized  in  Santi's  fresco  of  the  Bedeemer  resting  in  the  tomb, 
attended  by  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Buonaventura.  The  marble  urn 
containing  the  remains  of  the  departed  lady  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
fresco,  which  was  clearly  first  completed ;  and  on  the  plinth  is  the 
inscription  which  concludes  with  the  words :  **  Baptiste  conjugi 
pietiss.  Pe.  Gal.  S.  D.  anno  MGGGGLXXXI." «  A  mournful 
interest  is  created  by  the  expression  in  the  Bedeemer's  head, 
whose  face,  however,  is  of  a  bony  Umbrian  type,  somewhat  marred 
by  a  large  nose.  His  frame  is  lean  and  square,  searchingly 
anatomized.  Overweight  of  head  is  noticeable  in  St.  Buonaventura. 

^  PuiroiuBOzn,  MHog,  tior,  di  Oio.  8awU,  p.  114. 
^  The  whole  epitaph  is  as  follows: 

"  Hoc  sita  sum  tumalo  viridi  Baptista  sub  evo. 
Rapta  . .  .  qaondam  gloria  summa  met 
Non  fcdt  uxori  oaste  vir  carior  alter, 
Qratior  et  conjux  non  fuit  ulla  yiro. 
Viyere  proh  1    Superi  oomiois  seoula  longa 
Debuimus  tanto  sic  in  amore  pares. 
Baptists  conjugi  pietiss.  pe.  GaL  S.  D.  anno  MOOOCLXXXI." 
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The  hands  are  anwrought  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  in 
the  works  of  Melozzo,  the  heads  well  defined,  with  a  slightly  abmpt 
passage  from  light  to  shadow,  and  the  latter  darkly  stippled  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  outline.  The  general  tone  is  a  liquid  water  colour, 
of  a  brown-grey  yellow.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  a  difference  of  period  between  this  fresco, 
which  is  obviously  by  Giovanni  Santi,  and  the  wall-paintings  of  the 
adjacent  chapel.  That  sacred  space,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  and  endowed  by  Pietro  Tiranni  in  memory  of  his  lost  wife  ;^ 
and  hence  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  decorated  shortly 
after  her  death.  Its  architecture,  assigned  to  Bramante,  and 
worthy  of  his  fame,  is  beautiful,  being  a  simple  arch  resting  on 
columns  and  square  pillars,  and  the  front  being  adorned  with 
parti-ooloured  marbles  and  a  frieze  in  dead  colour.  Two  medal- 
lions at  the  upper  angles  of  the  front  contain  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  Angel  Annunciate.  In  the  vaulting,  the  Redeemer  gives  the 
Benediction;  angels  in  prayer,  or  playing  divers  instruments,  are 
about  him.  The  Resurrection,  and  the  Virgin  enthroned  amidst 
saints,  are  designed  in  the  lunette  and  wall  above  it.  But  the 
painter  and  the  architect  clearly  understood  each  other;  and 
Santi  endeavours  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  chapel  by  producing 
the  lines  of  the  real  entablature  into  his  picture  according  to  the 
laws  of  perspective.  He  thus  simulates  a  stone  court,  above 
which  an  opening  discloses  a  rocky  foreground,  and  a  distance  of 
hill  and  vale.  In  this  opening  the  Saviour  has  risen  from  the 
tomb.  He  advances  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  giving  a 
blessing,  whilst  the  guards  sleep  all  round  him,  lying,  sitting,  or 
leaning  back,  in  various  attitudes.  Below  this  scene  the  Virgin 
sits  in  a  beautiful  stone  tabernacle  holding  the  Infant,  erect  and 
an  but  naked,  to  the  adoration  of  two  angels  and  four  saints.  It 
is  not  possible,  when  contemplating  the  Saviour  advancing  out  of 
the  tomb,  to  forget  the  earlier  example  of  Melozzo  da  ForU, 
whose  defect  of  rigidity  appears  to  have  passed  to  Santi.  Nor  is 
it  less  remarkable  to  notice  in  the  exaggerated  swing  which  the 
painter  has  given  in  a  certain  stiff  way  to  the  figure,  the  germ  of 
a  peculiarity  which  became  developed  in  the  later  Umbrians,  and 

^  The  bkie  baokground  has  fallen  out,  and  is  now  red. 

'  We  are  indebted  for  this  statement  to  Signer  Bonfatti  of  Gubbio. 
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is  visible  in  the  works  of  Alnnno.  The  fine  and  well-foreshortened 
forms  of  the  soldiers  produce  much  the  same  impression  as  that 
of  the  Bedeemer.  There  is  something  Mantegnesque  in  the 
creation  of  at  least  one  of  them,  a  certain  affectation  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  place  and  attitude  of  the  remainder ;  but  one, 
seated  with  his  head  and  elbows  on  his  knee,  is  graceful,  and  fore- 
shadows the  coming  of  Baphael. 

In  spite  of  some  squareness  in  the  shape  and  pose  of  the  Virgin, 

Umbrian  tenderness  graces  the  group  of  herself  and  her  Child. 

The  youthful  angel  on  the  left,  looking  on  with  his  arms  crossed, 

is  a  fine  Baphaelesque  type,  a  juvenile  face  encircled  with  chestnut 

locks;  and  the  draperies,  improved  from  those  of  Melozzo,  have 

some  Umbrian  character.    This  very  youthfulness  and  grace  have 

been  thought  ground  sufficient  for  the  statement  that  Santi  here 

depicted  his  own  son.    The  bowing  angel  in  prayer  on  the  opposite 

side  is  feebler  and  more  immediately  derived  from  Melozzo.    St. 

Peter,  on  the  extreme  left,  distantly  suggests  by  his  movement 

the  grandeur  of  similar  figures  in  the  masterpieces  of  Fra  Barto- 

lommeo  and  Baphael;  a  figure  somewhat  square  of  head,  but 

pregnant  with  such  character  as,  simplified  and  remodelled,  might 

serve  to  embody  the  talents  of  greater  men  of  a  later  time.  There  is 

less  to  be  said  of  the  St.  Francis  at  St.  Peter's  side,  or  of  St.  Thomas 

Aquinas,^  behind  the  Baptist  to  the  right  of  the  Virgin.    But  St. 

John  is  a  repetition,  as  to  pose  and  action,  of  the  Saviour  in  the 

lunette,  with  such  changes  of  raiment  and  of  features  as  the 

nomenclature  required,  but,  if  stripped  of  its  externals,  taken 

from  the  same  model.    Yet  even  in  this  artless  repetition  we 

trace  Santi's  knowledge  of  perspective.    The  Bedeemer  is  properly 

foreshortened,  and  the  Baptist  is  drawn  correctly  on  the  level 

of  the  plane  of  the  picture.    Meanwhile  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 

the  open  eyes  and  mouths,  the  high  bony  forehead,  balled  nose, 

and  wig,  which  detract  from  the  dignity  of  St.  John's  aspect ;  nor 

shall  we  fail  to  observe  that  the  attitude  is  at  once  rigid  and 

strained,  after  the  custom  of  Melozzo,  or  that  the  drawing  generally 

has  the  bard  dryness  peculiar  to  him  and  to  Palmezzano.    The 

traces  of  Melozzo's  influence  on  Santi  are  most  visible  in  the  Christ 

^  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  figure  represents  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.    The  sun, 
whioh  iB  hia  speoial  symbol,  forms  a  brooch  to  his  dress. 
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in  Benediotion,  and  the  angels  aronnd  him.  It  is  in  the  aged  type 
of  this  figure  and  the  foreshortened  aspect  of  the  whole  that  we 
observe  an  exact  resemblance  to  similar  creations  in  the  frescoes 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli  at  Bome. 

The  entire  series,  however,  more  or  less  discloses  the  same 
general  characteristics,  dry,  hard  drawing,  absence  of  half-tints 
or  reflections,  nntrimmed  and  often  coarse  forms  ;^  draperies  of  a 
good  intention,  a  little  festooned  and  full  perhaps,  but  Perugi- 
nesqne  in  fold,  a  cold  general  local  tone,  grey  half  tints,  red  shadows 
and  white  lights,  the  surfaces  of  tone  being  defined  with  Manteg- 
nesqne  precision,  and  the  inky  shadows  stippled  up  to  the  out- 
lines. Bemarkable  correctness  may  be  noted  in  the  reproduction 
of  projected  shadows.^ 

Santi  does  not  approve  himself  a  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
but  he  shows  at  Gagli  a  respectable  proficiency.  The  mysteries 
of  architecture  and  perspective  are  known  to  him,  which  is  no 
small  merit  if  we  consider  that  the  old  schools  of  Oubbio  and 
Fabriano  were  ignorant  of  the  scientific  progress  of  the  fifteenth 
eentnry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
bave  mastered  so  much,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  meditated  the 
examples  of  Melozzo.  These,  indeed,  would  have  sufficed  even  if 
Santi  had  also  had  the  advantage  of  analyzing  the  works,  if  not 
of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  person,  of  Mantegna.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  two  artists  may  have  met  at  Mantua ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  Santi  had  early  opportunities  for  visiting 
that  city.  There  was  something  of  the  Mantegnesque  in  Melozzo, 
and  it  was  his  style  which  superseded  that  of  Pietro  and  Julian  of 
Bimini,  of  Antonio  da  Ferrara,  Ottaviano  Martini  Nelli,  and  the 
brothers  S.  Severino,  along  the  Adriatic  coasts.  In  considering 
art  with  reference  to  perspective,  we  must  recollect  also  that  that 
science,  greatly  illustrating  the  Paduan  school  under  the  skilful 
pupil  of  Squardone,  was  not  confined  to  one  city  in  the  North  of 
Italy ;  that  it  owed  much  of  its  progress  to  the  efforts  of  UcceUi, 

^  The  hands  are  parUoolarly  so,  a  defect  noticeable  in  Palmezaano,  and  some- 
times to  be  found  even  in  Raphael. 

s  Changing  hues  with  cold  shadow  predominate  in  the  vestments.    A  panel 
representing  81  Francis  in  contemplation  still  exists  in  Casa  Brancaleone  at  Cagli. 
(It  is  already  noticed  by  Punoilboki,  Elog,  star,  di  Oio,  SaiUi,  tt.«.»  p.  43.) 
Though  assigned  to  Santi,  it  is  an  inferior  prodaotlon  of  a  later  hand. 
V. — W 
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Gastagno,  Piero  della  Franoesoa,  Signorelli,  Melozzo,  and  Pahuez- 
zano,  and  that  being  immutable  it  would  show  itself  under  similar 
aspects  in  the  various  places  in  which  it  assumed  an  equal  develop- 
ment. We  are  too  apt  to  derive  certain  features  from  a  certain 
quarter^  without  considering  that  similar  ones  might  characterize 
schools  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  the  real  cause  of  certain 
resemblances  of  style  arising  perhaps  less  from  contact  than  from 
the  general  use  of  common  principles*  We  must  not  therefore 
too  hastily  assume  that  one  painter,  hke  Mantegna,  influenced 
Santi  more  than  others,  although  we  know  that  for  that  master 
he  had  a  special  reverence.^  We  must  rather  believe  that  Uccelli, 
Piero  della  Francesca,  and  Melozzo,  had  an  equal  share  in  forming 
his  style.  We  do  not  know  AngeUco's  picture  at  Foiano,  which 
is  said  to  have  had  its  influence  on  Santi;  but  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  style  as  well  as  with  that  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
and  it  must  be  submitted,  with  all  deference,  that  Santi  left  them 
totally  unheeded.^ 

Whilst  forming  himself  on  the  model  of  Melozzo,  as  is  so  ap- 
parent in  the  frescoes  of  GagU,  Santi  retained  an  Umbrian  fibre  in 
the  feeling  for  tenderness  and  grace  which  pervades  his  works, 
and  which  passed  from  him  to  his  son.  The  presence  of  this  feeling 
in  all,  but  especially  in  later,  works  shows  indeed  that  Santi  had 
analyzed  the  creations  of  Pietro  Perugino.  A  tempera  picture 
on  canvas,  representing  the  enthroned  St.  Jerome,  originally  in 
S.  Bartolo  of  Pesaro,^  but  now  in  the  museum  of  S.  Giovanni 
Laterano  at  Bome,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  affinity  of  the 
two  painters  at  one  time.  The  bearded  saint  in  a  niche,  with  pen 
and  book,  is  delineated,  as  to  form  and  draperies,  without  the 
power,  but  with  many  of  the  characteristic  features,  of  Perugino's 
manner.  Angels  in  flight  above  the  principal  figure  rival  in  soft- 
ness of  expression  those  of  the  great  Umbrian.    The  drawing 

^  See  the  Rhtftne  Chron, 

*  *  An  artist  who  oertainly  exeroiaed  a  comnderable  influence  on  Gioyanni  Santi 
!B  JuBtuB  of  Ghent.  In  the  fresoo  of  the  Pietii  at  Cagli  for  instance,  the  type  of 
Christ  is  distinctly  reminiscent  of  that  in  Justus's  Communion  of  the  Apostles; 
and  the  shape  of  the  hands  is  also  paraUeled  in  the  same  picture.  Similarly,  an 
analysis  of  the  other  works  of  Santi  will  show  frequent  reminiscences  of  Justus 
of  Ghent  in  types,  forms,  design  of  drapery,  etc. 

*  PuiroiLBOHi,  Elog.  stor,  di  Gio,  8aiUh  u,a.,  p.  9. 
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revealB  eonscientioafi  care,  and  the  greyish  tone  of  the  whole  piece 
is  not  unpleasant.  It  is  clear  indeed  that  Santi  was  more  at 
home  in  the  old  system  of  tempera  than  in  the  difficult  one  of  oils.^ 

That  Santi  laboured  at  Pesaro,  and  left  his  mark  there,  is 
proved  by  traces  of  the  extension  of  his  manner  to  inferior  artists 
whose  productions  axe  still  extant.^  Nor  is  the  picture  of  Pesaro 
a  solitary  one  of  its  class ;  another  of  the  same  character,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child,  is  in  the  gallery  of  Count  Mazza  at 
Ferrara,  lamentably  injured,  it  is  true,  but  still  interesting.^ 

A  masterpiece,  however,  in  which  Santi  exhibits  Umbrian  feeling 
allied  to  improved  execution,  is  the  Madonna  and  Saints  in  the 
church  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Croce  at  Fano.  Its  principal  group 
of  the  Virgin  complacently  watching  the  veiled  Infant,  in  bene- 
diction on  her  knee,  charms  by  greater  sweetness  and  maternity 
than  that  of  Cagli,^  embodies  some  Peruginesque  feeUng,  and  dis- 
closes Santi's  progress  towards  the  creation  of  those  chastened 
and  sensitive  models  which  assumed  a  shape  so  beautiful  when 
finally  perfected  by  Baphael.  A  better  and  broader  style  of 
drapery  adds  to  the  effect  produced;  and  the  untrimmed  hands 
alone  remind  us  that  Santi  cannot  divest  himself  of  characteristic 
traits  derived  from  his  connection  with  Melozzo. 

Two  most  pleasing  types  are  those  of  the  seraphs  whose  winged 
necks  support  the  poles  of  the  red  tapestry  on  which  the  Virgin 

^  The  piotnre,  which  is  on  oanvas,  is  signed  on  the  step  of  the  throne,  "  Johannes 
Santis  de  Urbino."  A  lion  on  the  saint's  right  is  repainted.  In  the  distance 
Stw  Jerome  prays  before  the  omoifix.  [*  like  all  the  old  pictores  in  the  Lateran 
GaDery,  this  one  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Vatican  Gallery.] 

'  A  Maniage  of  St.  Catherine,  on  an  altar  in  Si  Domenioo  of  Pesaro,  is  a  proof 
of  this.  The  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  giving  the  ring  to  St.  Catherine  is 
enclosed  between  SS.  John  Evangelist  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  is  a  somewhat 
rough  tempera  piece,  completed  after  the  death  of  Qiovanni  Santi,  in  the  general 
character  of  his  and  the  Umbrian  school. 

A  production  of  the  same  dass  is  a  Bf  e-size  Virgin,  Child,  and  donatriz,  originally 
a  ehurch  standard,  in  S.  Qirolamo  of  Urbino,  inscribed :  "  1512  questa  f .  L  la 
moc^  di  IP.  Q.  Batista  Gonella."  The  whole  of  this  picture  is  injured,  and  the 
blue  of  the  Virgin's  mantle  has  been  scraped  off. 

'  The  Virgin,  half  length,  supports  the  naked  Infant  on  a  stone  projection, 
and  looks  at  it  with  maternal  affection.  A  blue  tapestry  is  behind  the  group, 
and  the  distance  is  a  landscape.  [*  This  picture  was  in  1865  purchased  for  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  751].] 

*  The  Infant  holds  a  pink  in  its  left  hand.    A  coral  necklace  is  about  its  neck. 
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and  Child  are  relieved.  A  fine  apparition  is  that  of  St.  Maoarius 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  Virgin,  and  partly  concealed  by  the 
pendent  tapestry.  St.  Helen  at  his  side,  in  diadem,  veil,  and 
imperial  purple,  is  noble  in  aspect  as,  enveloped  in  broad,  bat 
perhaps  too  copious  draperies,  she  points  to  the  cross  in  her  left 
hand.  There  is  something  Florentine  in  her  face  and  figure,  which, 
indeed,  are  superior  in  style  to  many  by  Cosimo  Bosselli.  The 
Mantegnesque  principles  of  Melozzo  are  apparent,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  heavy  and  weighty  frame,  in  the  nptomed  head,  of 
St.  Sebastian  to  the  right  of  the  central  group.  Yet  this  mode  of 
foreshortening  a  face  is  evidently  the  suggestion  to  Baphael  of 
many  subsequent  delineations  of  the  same  kind.  St.  Boch,  by 
St.  Sebastian's  side,  points  to  the  plague  boil  on  his  thigh,  but  the 
hat,  the  tights,  and  buskins  are  not  more  dignified  than  the 
strained  attitude  repeated  from  that  of  the  Baptist  at  Gagli. 

This  piece  is  carried  out  on  the  new  system  of  oil  colour  in  the 
manner  common  to  Palmezzano,  ex.  gr.  of  a  low  red  but  translucid 
impasto  of  much  consistency,  and  of  a  high  surface  in  the  shadows. 
The  viscous  nature  of  the  medium  is  betrayed  in  the  abruptness  of 
the  passages  from  light  to  shadow.^  The  design  is  precise  as 
before,  but  in  blocks  like  that  of  Melozzo,  form  being  realized  by 
the  meeting  of  outlines  at  angles,  and  assuming  for  this  reason  a 
broken  aspect. 

A  less  pleasing  picture  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  at  Fano,  represents 
the  Visitation,  and  though  much  injured  and  embrowned  by  age, 
reveals  Santi's  conscientious  drawing  and  types  with  more  study 
of  nature  and  intention  of  beauty  than  successful  realization  of  it. 
Flatness  and  coldness  of  general  tone,  absence  of  atmosphere,  and 
more  than  the  usual  rigidity  and  hardness  of  outline,  contribute 
to  the  comparative  inferiority  of  this  work,  which,  however,  is  like 
its  companion  at  the  Hospital,  authenticated  by  Santi's  own 
signature.* 

^  A  landsoape  of  a  dull  reddish  tone,  a  light  sky  with  white  olouds  form  the 
background.  One  may  note  how  the  hair  is  lined  in  wavy  streaks  on  a  general 
ondertone;  and  on  the  front  of  the  step  on  which  the  Virgin's  feet  repose  one 
reads:  '*  Johafies  Santis  orbi  p." 

*  The  Virgin  and  Elizabeth  are  in  the  centre  of  the  piotore,  the  followers  of  each 
grouped  behind  them  in  a  landscape  receding  to  high  hills,  and  near  a  house.  A 
long  vertioal  split  cuts  the  picture  behind  the  Virgin  and  injures  the  face  of  a 
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The  examples  of  CagU,  Pesaro,  and  Fano,  already  afford 
facilities  for  a  general  analysis  of  Santi's  power  and  style.  His 
colonr  is  marked  by  the  defects  peculiar  in  Melozsso's  frescoes,  and 
conspicuous  in  all  the  productions  of  Palmezzano.  A  dull  leaden 
tone  of  equal  flatness  pervades  his  panel  pieces,  which  are  done 
at  one  painting,  and  finished  without  glazes,  but  stippled,  and 
therefore  higher  in  surface  in  shadow  than  in  light. 

It  has  been  usual,  amongst  a  certain  class  of  critics,  to  assign 
some  influence  upon  Santi  in  respect  of  technical  methods  to 
Justus  of  Ghent.  Yet  this  Fleming,  who  painted  in  a  manner 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  schools  of  Van  Eyck  and  Antonello, 
was  also  much  below  Piero  della  Francesca.  Even  had  Justus 
assisted  Santi  in  the  manner  described,  the  honour  accruing  to 
him  from  this  would  be  slight,  inasmuch  as  Santi  shared  an 
unenviable  defect  with  Melozzo  and  Palmezzano,  and  had  no 
feeling  for  colour.  He  could  fairly  divide  masses  of  light  and 
shade,  but  he  was  no  judge  of  true  value  of  tone,  and  the  total 
absence  of  atmosphere  in  his  pictures  proves  that  he  was  unable 
to  aid  the  development  of  linear  by  aerial  perspective. 

The  general  quality  of  his  figures  is  not  perfect.  They  combine 
heaviness  of  frame  and  overweight  of  head  with  undue  feebleness 
of  limb.  He  galvanizes  them  into  attitudes  intended  to  indicate 
motion,  but  producing  the  effect  of  an  academic  pose.  Their 
extremities  are  large  and  coarse.  Their  types  are  almost  as 
motionless  as  their  action,  and  derive  little  charm  from  the  total 
exposure  of  the  iris  of  eyes,  the  partial  opening  of  mouths,  and  the 
balled  proportion  of  noses.  A  vast  forehead  and  small  round  chin 
are  peculiar  to  the  Virgin,  whose  face  is,  however,  pleasingly  set 
off  by  an  elegant  trim  of  hair  with  plaits  and  veils.  A  longing  for 
grace  and  tenderness  in  females  is  in  Santi  the  heirloom  of  Umbrian 
painters.  Draperies  of  surplus  amplitude  imitate  the  forms 
peculiar  to  Melozzo,  and  assume  folds  reminiscent  of  those  of 
Pemgino,  but,  though  correct  and  elegant,  they  require  simplifi- 

staoding  St  Joseph.  The  best  figure  is  the  slender  one  of  Mary,  whose  face  is 
marked  by  a  round,  projeoting  forehead,  and  chin.  Elisabeth  is  oonodved,  as 
to  fetttares,  more  in  the  spirit  of  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  colour  is  translucid, 
as  before,  and  of  high  surface,  in  shadow.  On  a  scroll  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
ground  are  the  words:  "  JoSnnes  Santis  di  Urbino  pinzit."  One  marks  in  this 
piece  the  introduction  of  light  reflections  in  the  shadows. 
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oation.  Perspectiye  is  applied  with  scientific  correctness  to  the 
foreshortening  of  the  human  body  and  to  the  projection  of  shado'ws. 
As  a  painter  Santi  thus  balances  defects  with  great  and  im- 
portant qualities.  He  is  not  without  originality.  He  is  not 
unacquainted  with  the  progress  made  by  the  sciences  appUed  to 
the  art  of  his  time,  and  he  is  not  slow  in  making  that  progress 
subservient  to  his  purpose.  He  combines  in  his  works  germs  of 
tenderness  and  grace,  which  verge  upon  affectation,  but  which 
still  reveal  the  presence  of  a  heart  and  genuine  feeling  in  him,  and 
explain  the  development  of  the  same  quality  in  a  higher  measure 
in  his  son.  He  was  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher  by 
his  earnestness,  his  patience,  his  carefulness,  and  conscientious- 
ness, and  it  may  readily  be  credited  that,  if  Raphael  had  not  lost 
his  parent  in  tender  years,  he  would  have  required  no  other  master. 
It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  him  that,  having  been  admirably 
taught,  and  having  inherited  from  his  father  those  treasures  of 
grace  whidi  flowed  so  copiously  in  his  manhood,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Perugino,  an  artist  rejoicing  in  many  qualities  that  were 
deficient  in  Santi — a  man  who  treated  his  pupil's  tender  and 
kindly  temper  with  forbearance,  and  who  helped  him  forward 
with  paternal  care,  until  such  time  as  Florence,  the  Athens  of 
Italy,  should  be  open  to  him,  and  expand  before  his  eager  eyes  the 
varied  masterpieces  which  it  contained.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  before  setting  foot  within  the  walls  of  the  city  which 
had  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  Gimabue,  Giotto,  Masaccio,  An« 
gelico,  and  Ghirlandaio,  Baphael  had  already  imbibed  that 
tincture  of  Florentine  art  which  Santi  had  gained  through  the 
examples  or  precepts  of  Uccelli,  Kero  della  Francesca,  and 
Melozzo.  The  teaching  of  Santi  was  indeed  of  such  paramount 
influence  on  the  career  of  his  son  that  he  more  than  once  repro- 
duced the  paternal  types  and  faces  of  children  and  angels  with  no 
other  change  apparent  in  them  than  that  which  naturally  followed 
from  the  polish  which  he  had  gained,  and  the  progress  of  the  age. 
At  the  period  of  Baphael's  birth  in  1488  Santi's  wife,  Magia 
Giarla,  was,  it  may  be  conjectured,  already  mother  of  a  son,^ 
whose  comely  forms,  if  they  but  resembled  those  of  his  younger 
brother,  might  well  inspire  an  affectionate  father.    In  1484,  when 

^  See  PuvoiLioin.  who  notes  the  ezistenoe  of  these  children,  without  giving 
the  dates  of  their  birtii. 
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Raphael  was  but  a  year  old,  Santi  painted  an  altarpiece  for  the 
parish  of  Gradara,  near  Pesaro,  in  which  the  infant  Saviour  on 
the  Virgin's  knee  is  surprisingly  like  one  of  his  son's  oreations,  not 
only  in  type  and  outline,  but  in  action.  One  may  say  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  midst  of  the  implements  and  models  which  were 
to  be  the  familiar  accompaniments  of  his  existence. 

Gradara  is  ten  miles  distant  from  Pesaro,  on  the  Adriatic  coast. 
The  picture  which  adorns  the  altar  of  its  church  is  very  badly 
injured  by  the  starting  of  the  panel  joints  and  the  abrasion  of 
several  parts;  but  its  life-size  figures  are  still  attractive,  and 
disclose  more  tender  Umbrian  feeling  than  previous  examples, 
and  an  advance  towards  the  greater  perfection  of  Raphael.  Two 
cherubs  support  on  their  necks  the  pole  of  the  tapestry  which 
hangs  behind  the  throne,  and  a  third  peeps  over  the  centre  of  it, 
glancing  at  the  Virgin  seated  below,  and  looking  at  the  Saviour 
on  her  lap.  He  grasps  a  bird  in  his  left  hand,^  and  looks  round  at 
St.  John  the  Baptist  standing  to  the  ri^^t,  attended  by  St.  Michael  in 
scale  armour,  whilst  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Sophia  on  the  opposite  side 
reverently  look  on.  The  natural  liveliness  of  action  in  the  handsome 
form  of  the  Infant  is  not  less  engaging  than  the  meek  but  graceful 
movement  of  the  Virgin,  whose  round  and  polished  forehead,  prim 
mouth  and  chin,  and  drooping  eyelid,  are  equally  pleasing  and  char- 
acteristic. The  saints  in  attendance  partake  of  the  general  improve- 
ment, and  are  drawn  with  more  than  usual  purity  and  elegance  of 
line  in  hands,  ankles,  and  feet.  Even  the  Baptist,  in  whom  Santi's 
usual  defects  are  apparent,  is  more  skilfully  rendered  than  at  Gagli. 
But  the  tone  of  the  whole  piece  is  still  cold  and  grey  in  shadow.' 

^  Ab  before,  a  oonJ  neoklaoe  is  fast  round  the  Infant's  neok. 

'  On  the  base  of  the  throne,  which  rests  on  a  layer  of  rock,  are  the  words: 
'*  Gradarie  speotanda  fait  impensa  et  industria  Tiri  d.  Dominioi  de  Domeniois 
vicarii  anno  D.  MOOCX)LXXXIIII.  die  X.  Aprilis,  et  per  duos  prius  tempore. 
D.  Jo.  Ga&o.  XPI.  rectoris  eoclie.  Sophie.  Joannes  san.  urb.  pinxit."  The  distance 
is  one  of  landscape  and  hiDs,  and  meadow  in  £ront.  The  sky  is  injured,  parts  are 
scaled  oat  in  all  directions;  and  two  vertioal  splits  diyide  the  forms  of  the  Baptist 
and  injure  the  opposite  group  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Sophia.  The  nonogon  shield 
of  81  Michael  is  admirably  ornamented.  [*ThiB  painting  is  now  kept  in  the 
Manimpio  of  Gradara.]  Of  the  value  which  Santi  received  for  his  pictures  we  have 
an  indication  in  a  letter  of  November  11,  1484,  written  by  himself  to  Messer 
Antonio  Gomon  of  Urbino,  and  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  Gourt  of  the  Duke.  Here 
he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  twenty  ducats  for  a  picture  executed  for  the  niche 
of  Santa  Lucia  in  Torre.     See  Gbdoc,  Kuntt  und  KiitMer,  8^,  Berlin,  1867,  ii.  164. 
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Whilst  Santi  was  thus  perfeotmg  his  style  and  necessarily 
increasing  his  famei  family  cares  impended  over  his  house.  His 
father  died  on  August  2,  his  son,  Baphael's  brother,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1486 — a  double  bereavement.  Then  followed  the 
formalities  of  a  divided  succession,  from  which  Giovanni  obtained 
as  a  share  the  paternal  house  and  lands.  But  then,  in  January, 
1486-86,  the  date  of  administration  to  Sante's  will,^  Giovanni 
set  up  his  own  shop,  in  which,  from  that  time  forward,  he  carried 
on  business  after  the  approved  fashion,  undertaking  orders  not 
only  for  pictures  and  for  tinting  and  gilding  of  reliefs  and  figures, 
but  for  candelabra  and  other  articles  more  specially  appertaining 
to  the  business  of  a  goldsmith.' 

Traces  of  artistic  labours  in  the  house  in  which  we  can  now 
fancy  Raphael  the  spoilt  favourite  of  a  fond  mother,  may  still  be 
found  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  which  Santi's  daily  work  was  appar- 
ently carried  on.  A  fresco  on  the  wall,  much  injured  by  time, 
but  the  outlines  of  which  are  still  visible,  shows  us  the  Vii^  in 
profile,  seated,  with  a  book  on  a  Uttle  desk  before  her,  and  pressing 
to  her  bosom  the  sleeping  iniant,  whose  head  reposes  on  its  arms. 
Originally  a  beautiful  conception,  it  is  even  now  one  of  the 
sweetest  groups  that  Santi  ever  carried  out.^  One  might  almost 
fancy  that  Magia  Ciarla  sat  in  the  room  with  her  infant  son,  and 
was  thus  drawn  from  life  by  Santi.  The  sentiment  of  our  day 
asserts  this  indeed  to  be  a  fact,  and  thus  transforms  an  amiable 
presumption  into  a  concrete  fact. 

We  may  judge  of  Santi's  social  position  at  this  time  in  Urbino 
from  circumstantial  evidence.  When  he  married,  he  became 
connected  with  the  family  of  Battista  Ciarla,  a  merchant  of  good 
position,  whose  relations  in  the  city  of  his  residence  might  be  of 
great  use  to  a  struggling  painter.  So  it  proved,  indeed,  for  Santi 
successively  painted  altarpieces  for  the  chapel  of  Luca  Zaccagna,^ 

^  PuiroiLSOin,  Elog.  ator.  di  Oio.  Santi,  «.«.•  p.  130. 

*  There  are  items  in  the  books  of  the  Company  of  the  Oorpua  Domini  at  Urbino 
showing  dealings  with  Giovanni  Santi  for  gold-leaf  and  manufaotore  of  oandlestioks 
in  1486, 1487,  and  1493  (Punoilboni,  u.8.,  pp.  114, 115). 

s  This  freeoo,  detached  from  a  wall  on  the  gronnd-floor,  is  now  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  house.  It  has  been  assigned  to  Raphael  (PuvoiLaoin,  Elog. 
Hot.  di  BaJ,  Santi, «.«.»  p.  4). 

^  PuiffoiLSONi,  SHog.  tlor.  di  Oio,  Santi, «.«.,  p.  90. 
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Magia's  brother  by  marriage,  and  for  that  of  Caspar  Buffi,  an 
intunate  friend  of  Luoa.  Zaooagna,  on  his  deathbed  in  March, 
1489,  appointed  Santi  his  executor,  together  ^th  Buffi,  the 
advocate  Gini,  and  Count  Ottaviano  Ubaldini.^  Santi  was  also 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Pier  Antonio  Paltroni,  secretary  and 
privy  councillor  to  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  from  whom  his  father 
Sante  had  bought  land  in  1467,  and  in  whose  house  Giovanni 
admits  that  he  had  often  had  occasion  to  read  the  details  of  the 
great  Duke's  career,  Paltroni  having  written  a  copious  narrative 
of  it.^  For  this  nobleman,  too,  Santi  finished  a  picture  in  8. 
Francesco,  representing  the  archangel  Michael,  and  scenes  from 
the  Passion,  in  a  predella.^  The  family  of  the  Galli  were  Santi's 
patrons  also,  and  we  still  admire  the  extant  panels  ordered  by  the 
Pianiani  at  Montefiorentino. 

The  altarpiece  commissioned  by  Gaspar  Buffi  was  finished 
shortly  after  the  artist  and  his  new  patron  had  become  joint 
executors  of  Zaccagna's  will,^  and  long  adorned  the  family  altar 
in  a  chapel  at  S.  Francesco  of  Urbino.  Gaspar  himself  kneels  by 
his  wife's  side  on  the  right  hand  foreground  of  the  court,  and  their 
infant  son  in  a  suppliant  attitude  prays  in  front  of  them.  The 
Virgin,  to  whom  their  prayers  are  directed,  sits  in  a  circular 
niche,  with  the  Eternal  in  a  glory  of  cherubs  above  her,  whilst 
two  angels  at  his  sides  hold  the  ribands  that  suspend  a  diadem 
over  her  head.  At  her  sides  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Francis, 
Jerome  and  Sebastian,  stand  in  attendance. 

We  reaUze  to  the  fullest  extent  the  aspect  of  the  Buffi  and 
their  child,  and  we  picture  them  to  ourselves  sitting  for  their 
likenesses  before  the  conscientious  Santi,  who  reproduces  their 
features  without  flattery  or  idealism.  But  the  fidelity  of  por- 
traiture is  not  confined  to  them ;  and  whilst  the  St.  Sebastian  seems 

^  Ihid.,  p.  28.  Rhyme  Chron.,  ibid,,  u,a„  p.  129. 

*  Ibid.,  u.s„  p.  119. 

'  The  f oUowing  reoord  in  the  arohivee  of  8.  Franoesoo  of  Urbino  certify  the  date 
ol  this  altarpieoe.  It  is  contained  in  a  book  with  the  prees-mark  "  A,"  containing 
entrfes  from  1286  to  1019,  and  reads  as  follows:  "  Altare  8.  8eba8tiani  imago 
lignea  perpnlora  omatnm  mediooriter,  fnit  ereotom  a  familia  de  Bnffis  anno 
1489."  Other  records  cited  by  Punoilboki  {Elog,  ator.  di  Oio.  Santi,  p.  91) 
state  the  painter  to  have  been  Giovanni  Santi — a  fact  condusively  proved  by  the 
picture  itself. 
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but  a  copy  of  a  coarse  and  ill-oonditioned  nude,  the  vulgar  type 
of  the  Eternal  fails  to  raise  our  thoughts  from  the  contemplation 
of  terrestrial  things.  Santi's  strength  is  seriously  taxed  in  the 
effort  to  delineate  the  flight  of  the  angels  holding  the  diadem 
above  the  Virgin's  head,  and  their  broken  drapery  incompletely 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  breeze  playing  about  them.  Yet  the  forms, 
tucked-up  skirts,  and  dose-puckered  sleeves,  are  essentially 
characteristic;  and  a  drawing  of  these  angels  in  the  collection  of 
designs  at  the  Berlin  Museum  is  assigned  to  Baphael's  youthful 
time.  For  the  rest,  the  architecture  is  rich  in  ornament  and 
drawn  with  perspective  truth.  The  shadows  are  correctly  pro- 
jected, and  the  whole  altarpiece  is  ably  painted  at  a  throw  in  the 
somewhat  dim  flat  tones  peculiar  to  the  master.^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  altarpiece  which  Santi 
completed  at  the  same  period  for  Carlo  Olivo  Pianiani  in  the 
convent  of  Montefiorentino,  near  Urbania  (of  old  CSastel-Durante). 
It  is  reproduced  in  these  pages,  and  bears  the  inscription: 


^^  Garolus  Olivus  Fianiaui  Comes  div»  virgini  ac  reliquis  celitibuB 
Joanne  Sanctio  pictore.    Dedicavit  M.CCCCLXXXVIIII.'' 


Santi  never  produced  a  more  perfect  example  of  his  manner, 
one  more  firm  and  precise  in  drawing,  or  more  truthful  and  grand 
in  portraiture.  A  cahn  melancholy  feeUng  dwells  in  the  features 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ,  whose  form,  movement,  and  drooping 
eyelid,  are  prefigurative  of  similar  qualities  in  Raphael,  whilst  the 
Lifant  has  a  Peruginesque  plumpness,  and  the  angels  charm  by 

^  This  altarpiece  is  now  No.  82  in  the  gallery  at  Urbino.  The  Ohild  points 
with  His  left  hand  to  the  donors,  and  blesses  them  with  His  ri^t.  The  Virgin 
looks  at  the  spectator,  but  the  charm  of  her  features  is  impaired  by  the  retouching 
of  the  iris  in  the  eyes,  and  the  picture  generally  is  not  exempt  from  repainting  in 
the  shadows.  The  sky,  being  new,  spoils  the  effect  of  the  whole  piece.  The  forms 
of  the  Eternal  on  the  gold  ground  of  the  glory  are  square  and  coarse,  especially 
in  the  hands.  The  technical  execution  is  similar  to  that  of  previous  examples, 
the  shadows  being  stippled,  of  an  inky  grey,  and  generally  of  a  high  opaque 
surface. 

The  Angel  and  Tobit,  and  a  St.  Roch,  once  on  the  sides  of  the  high-altar  in 
S.  Francesco,  now  Nos.  88  and  87  in  the  gallery  at  Urbino,  are  said  by  Passataht 
{Raphad,  «.«.,  vol.  i.,  p.  SO)  to  be  wings  of  the  Buffi  altarpiece.  They  are 
painted  in  tempera  on  canvas,  above  life-sise,  and  partake  of  the  manner  of  the 
PoUaiuoli. 


_  _«■ 


From  >  plctiin  In  Uis  Cliarcb  of  MonteRorontliK. 
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the  beanty  of  their  forms^  and  the  infantine  grace  of  their  occupa- 
tions. The  reflections  in  the  armonr  of  St.  Michael  are  given  with 
tmthfal  care,  yet  the  c6loiir  of  the  whole  piece  is  still  as  cold  and 
munellow  as  before. 

A  fine  and  animated  picture  of  the  same  period  is  still  in  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Urbino,  much  injured  and  repainted, 
however,  but  remarkable  for  the  youthful  elegance  of  the  forms 
in  the  principal  figure,  whose  glance  is  directed  upwards  towards 
an  angel  flying  down  to  him  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Much 
energy  and  force  are  in  the  action  of  the  archers;  and  no  doubt 
the  master's  excellence  in  portraiture  was  to  be  marked  in  the 
nine  male  and  female  members  of  the  brotherhood,  who  kneel  on 
the  right  hand  foreground.^ 

Other  pieces  in  and  about  Urbino,  numerous  enough  of  old, 
are  less  so  now. 

The  church  of  S.  Bernardino  has  deprived  itself  quite  lately'  of  the 
painted  hanging  that  adorned  its  pulpit.  It  represented  Christ  sup- 
ported on  the  edge  of  Qis  tomb  by  two  angek,  and  was  a  picture  of  a 
small  size,  ably  treated  in  the  manner  of  Santi.^ 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo  at  Urbino  six  apostles  assigned  to  Piero 
delta  Francesca  disclose  the  manner  of  Santi,  though  some  of  the  figures 
have  been  injured  and  abraded.  The  convent  of  S.  Ghiara  in  the  same 
city  also  possesses  a  panel  in  Santi's  manner  representing  half-lengths 
of  the  Virgin  supporting  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour,^  and  a  Christ 
carrying  His  cross.^^ 

An  Annunciation,  originally  in  S.  Maria  Maddalena  of  Sinigaglia,  is 
now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (No.  503),  and  is  a  genuine  work  inscribed 
with  the  master's  name:  **  Joannes  Santis  urb.  p."  Wood,  2*30  m. 
high  by  1 '57. 

The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints,  originally  painted  for  the  famOy 
of  Matarozd  at  Urbania,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  may  be  classed 
with  that  of  the  Brera  amongst  the  less  pleasing  works  of  Santi.    A 

*  ^  This  picture  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Urbino  (No.  S4). 

*  '  /.e.,  flhortfy  before  1864. 

*  '  Thifl  pioture  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Urbino. 

*  '  Now  in  the  gallery  at  Urbino  (No.  18). 

*  '  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 

*  See  afilea,  Antonio  da  Ferrara,  for  a  figure  in  S.  Maria  extra  Muros  at  Urbino, 
aasigned  there  to  Giovanni  Santi. 
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donor,  however,  kneeling  in  prayer  in  front  reoalb  tbe  Platina  in 
Melozzo'fl  fresco  at  Rome.^  Another  unfavourable  specimen  of  Santi's 
art  is  in  the  Spedale  of  Montefiore  between  S.  Marino  and  Urbino,  where 
a  Yurgin  of  Mercy  is  represented  between  SS.  Paul,  John,  Francis,  and 
Sebastian.  Two  angels  support  the  Virgin's  cloak,  beneath  which  are 
the  male  and  female  members  of  the  hospital  fraternity.  But  most  of 
the  figures  are  injured  and  repainted. 

The  presence  of  Santi  at  Montefiore  at  some  period  of  his  existence 
might  be  proved,  if  we  could  certainly  assign  to  him  a  feeble  fresco 
quite  in  his  manner,  on  the  wall  by  the  high-altar  of  the  parish  church. 
This  wall  painting  represents  the  Virgin  giving  suck  to  the  infant,  and 
an  angel  on  the  right.^ 

The  only  remaining  works  of  Santi  to  which  we  can  point  are 
three  portraits. 

One  is  that  of  a  youth  (bust)  in  profile  with  long  hair,  in  a  red  dress 
with  yellow  sleeves,  assigned  to  Raphael  by  Mr.  Dennistoim,  to  whom 
it  once  belonged,  but  displaying  much  of  the  manner  of  Melozzo  and 
Santi,  and  probably  by  the  latter;^  another,  of  a  youth  in  profile  in  a 
red  cap,  dressed  in  red  and  wearing  a  jewelled  collar,  once  the  property 
of  Vincenzo  Piccini  at  Urbino,  and  now  in  the  Colonna  Oallery  at  Rome  ;^ 
a  third  belongbg  to  W.  D.  Lowe,  Esq.,  exhibited  at  Manchester  under 
the  name  of  P.  della  Francesca  (No.  48),  representing  also  a  youth  in 
profile,  with  a  red  cap  and  green  vest.^  All  these  portraits,  of  Umbrian 
character,  partake  slightly  of  the  style  of  Melozzo. 

^  Berlin  Museum,  No.  139,  wood,  6  feet  2  inohee  h.  by  5  feet  10  inches.  A  '^gin 
ftnd  Child  (half  length.  No.  140a),  wood,  2  feet  h.  by  1  foot  5}  inches,  in  the  Berlin 
Oallery,  assigned  to  Santi,  is  quite  Umbrian  in  character,  but  the  Virgin  is  repainted. 

*  A  Si.  Francis  reoeiTing  the  Stigmata  noticed  here  by  PuvonJiovi  is  not  dis- 
ooverable.    See  Elog.,  tt.«..  p.  19. 

*  '  After  haying  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dennistoun,  this  picture  belonged 
successively  to  Lord  Breadalbane  and  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Baillie-Hamilton,  by 
whom  it  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures  of  the  Umbrian  school  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club  in  1910  (No.  13;  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  catalogue, 
Plate  Vn.).  A  copy  of  this  portrait  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  of 
London  (No.  12  at  the  above-mentioned  exhibition). 

'  PuKonJBONi,  Blog.  ator,  di  Oio,  Santi,  «.«.,  p.  44.  [*  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  is  a  portrait  of  Guidubaldo,  the  son  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro; 
and  if  this  be  so,  the  present  picture  would,  judging  from  the  approximate  age  of 
the  sitter  (ten  to  twelve  years),  date  from  about  1482-84.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the 
gallery  at  Urbino  (No.  7O).0 

*  ^  This  picture  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  having 
previously  been  in  the  Bniry-Lowe  collection  at  Looko  Park.    Dr.  Biobtkb 
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Santi  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  busy  on  a  comnussion  from 
Elizabeth  Gonzaga,  Duchess  of  Urbino.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Mantua  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  prelate,  probably  Lodovico,  of 
the  Gonzaga  family,  then  Archbishop  of  Mantua,  and  had  returned 
with  the  likeness  but  half  finished.  Then  he  sickened  and  died, 
Elizabeth  Gonzaga  in  vain  hoping  to  find  the  Ukeness,  which  had 
been  mislaid.  In  communicating  this  fact  by  letter  to  the 
Marquess  of  Mantua,  the  Duchess  reveals  to  us  that  she  had  also 
ordered  her  own  portrait  of  Santi,  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
begin.^ 

Santi  died  on  August  1,  1494,  after  having  in  1491  lost  his 
first  wife,  and  shortly  after  married  a  second.    The  widow's 

(Cakdogue  of  PiOures  at  Locko  Park,  London,  1902,  No.  61,  p.  23  sq,)  has  aaoribed 
it  to  Fianoeaoo  Coeaa,  to  whose  style  the  system  of  design  and  ganenl  execution 
show  a  Teiy  close  reeemblance.  Dr.  Riohter  further  makes  the  veiy  plausible 
suggestion  that  the  sitter  is  Eroole  I.  of  Este  as  a  youth. 

The  foUowing  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  extant  works  by  Qiovanni 
Santi: 

Bedin,  foftnedy  eoBeetum  of  Herr  A,  tfon  Bedseraih  (bM  in  1912) :  The  Nativity  of 
CShrist  with  88.  Sebastian  and  Francis  (fragment  of  predella). 

Tlorence,  OaUeria  CorHni,  Na»,  408.  410-414:  8ix  figures  of  Huses.  parts  of  a 
series  once  adorning  a  room  in  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Urbino,  and  including  the 
figures  of  ApoUo  and  a  seventh  Muse  by  Timoteo  Viti,  now  also  in  the  GaUeria 
Corsim  (Nos.  409  and  407)f  and  the  fiiguree  of  two  other  Muses  and  Minerva, 
which  are  now  untraceable.  A  drawing  for  the  figure  of  Clio  is  in  the  Royal 
libraiy  at  Windsor.  Compare  Mobslli,  Die  OaUrien  Borgheae  und  Doria 
Pamflu  p.  327 ;  idem.  Die  Oalerie  zu  Berlin,  p.  207 :  E.  Calsiki,  in  L'ArU,  xi. 
266  sqq. 

Ufbino,  Picture  QaUery»  No,  19:  A  female  Martyr,  holding  a  vase  filled  with 
hkKid. 

^  See  the  letter  of  the  Duchess,  dated  October  13,  1494,  in  Camfobi,  Notizie  e 
ioeumenti  per  la  vita  di  Oio.  Santi,  foL,  Modena,  1870,  pp.  4-6.  [*  Santi  must 
have  been  at  Mantua  for  some  time  before  January  13,  1494,  and  finished  during 
that  sojourn  a  portrait  of  IsabeDa  d'  Este,  which  the  Marchioness  presented  to 
the  Conteasa  d'Acerra.  In  the  letter  of  the  above-mentioned  date,  in  which 
Isabella  announces  the  gift,  she  speaks  of  the  painter  as  "  Zohan  de  Sanote  piotor 
de  la  Ql"*  Duchessa  di  Urbino,  qual  dioono  far  bene  dal  naturale,  etiam  che 
questo  seonndo  m'A  referto  se  me  puoteria  pid  assimigUare  "  (see  Luzio,  in  Arehivio 
ddla  R.  Soeietd  Bomana  di  Storia  Patria,  ix.  671).  By  April  26,  1494,  Santi  had 
returned  to  Urbino.  Qiovanni  Qonzaga  wrote  from  there  on  that  day  to  the 
Marquess  of  Mantua  that,  as  requested  by  the  Marquess,  he  had  spoken  to  Santi 
about  "  the  portraits,"  and  that  he  had  answered  that,  not  having  recovered  from 
the  illness  he  contracted  at  Mantua,  he  had  been  unable  to  finish  them,  but  would 
do  so  as  soon  as  he  got  a  little  better.    See  Luno  and  Bunaa,  «.«.,  p.  21,  n.  2.] 
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treatment  of  her  stepson  Baphael,  and  of  the  relations  of  her 
husband's  first  wife,  form  an  interesting  part  of  the  early  life  of 
the  greatest  Italian  painter.^ 

*  i  Among  the  works  of  Qiovanni  Santa's  sohool  we  may  here  noUoe  a  Virgin 
and  Child  with  SS.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  Peter  Martyr,  dated  "  Adi  2  de 
lugtio  MCCCCLXXXVin./'  at  one  time  above  the  altar  of  the  ohapel  in  the 
Ducal  Palaoe  of  Urbino  (see  Cajoxbtl,  Urbino,  p.  107)«  and  now  in  the  Budapest 
Qallery  (No.  86);  and  an  Annunoiation  in  the  oolleotion  of  Sir  Frederiok  Cook, 
at  Richmond. 

A  pupil  of  Giovanni  Santi  was  Evangelista  da  Pian  di  Meleto,  who  is  first  men. 
tioned  on  October  16,  1483,  when  he  witnessed  a  will  at  Urbino,  and  died  in  that 
city  on  January  18,  1649.  In  1600  and  1601  he  co-operated  with  Raphael  in 
executing  for  the  Church  of  Sant'  Agostino  at  Citt&  di  Castello  the  altarpiece 
representing  the  Coronation  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments only  survive.  Various  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him  of  late,  but  on  no 
satisfactory  evidence.  Compare  A.  Vxntctsi,  Storia  deU'orte  iialianOf  voL  vii., 
part  ii.,  p.  188  sqq. 

Another  pupil  of  Giovanni  Santi  was  Bartolommeo  di  liaestro  Gentile,  bom 
probably  about  1470,  and  mentioned  as  dead  in  1638.  We  possess  the  following 
authenticated  works  by  him; 

LiUe.  OaUery,  No.  24.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (painted  for  a  Agostino 
of  Pssaro;  signed  **  Bartolommeus  M.  Gentilis  de  Urbino  pinxit  ann. 
MOCCCLXXXXVn  "). 

MofUedeeofdo  (near  Peaaro).  8,  Stbtutiano.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS. 
Catherine,  Sebastian,  Ptkul,  and  Francis,  signed  **  Bartolomeus  Gentilis  de  Urbino 
pfaixit  anno  MCCCCCVm." 

A  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Catherine  and  another  female  saint,  signed  *'  Bar- 
tholomeus  Mi  Gentilis  de  Urbino  pinxit  a""  MCCCCCmi  die  21  mensis  ootubris," 
tiU  1892  in  a  church  near  Pesaro,  is  now  untraceable.  (It  is  not  in  the  Budapest 
Gallery,  as  stated  by  Calzini,  in  Thismb  and  BflGKiB,  AUgemeinea  Lexikan,  IL  671, 
to  whom  the  reader  must  be  referred  for  further  notices  of  this  artist.) 


' 


CHAPTER   IV 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI 

LUGA  SIGNOBELLI  was  bom,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
in  1441,  at  Cortona;^  but  he  imbibed  his  earliest  notions  of 
art  from  Bonfigli,  Fiorenzo,  and  Pintnrioohio,  all  of  them  masters 
at  Perugia.' 

We  may  oonceive  it  possible  that  a  man  of  his  talent  should, 
in  the  course  of  time,  have  curbed  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature 
and  assumed  the  staid  tenderness  of  the  Umbrians,  but  he  did 
not  remain  long  enough  in  the  country  of  his  birth  to  endure  the 
process,  and  by  wandering  to  other  lands  he  rendered  it  un- 
necessary. 

Gortona  and  Arezzo  were  both  inhabited  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  branches  of  a  family  to  which  Luca  was 
related,  the  family  of  Yasari,  from  which  the  clever,  gossiping,  and 
delightful  historian  of  Italian  art  descended. 

Lazzaro  Yasari,  the  son  of  a  potter,  inherited  the  skill  of  his 
father,  and  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  painter.^  By  thrift  he 
gained  a  respectable  station  at  Arezzo,  which  enabled  him  to  help 

^  The  daie  of  SignoreUi's  birth  is  not  asoertained.  But  Yasari  Bays  he  died 
aged  eighty-two  (Vababi,  iii  695);  and  the  death  is  all  bat  proved  to  have  ooonrred 
in  1523.  [*  It  oertainly  ocoimed  in  that  year  (see  posUa,  p.  108,  n.  3).]  Signor- 
elli's  foil  name  is  Luca  d'  Egidlo  di  Ventura.  [*  It  should  really  be  Luca  d'  Egidio 
di  Luca  di  Ventura.] 

'  There  is  every  reason  for  accepting  Buicohb's  belief  (FofMihmigtn,  «.#.,  ii  333] 
that  SignoreDi  studied  wiih  Horenso  di  Lorenzo.  At  all  events,  we  may  oonsidar 
that  he  derived  from  a  Perugian  the  small  portion  of  Umbrian  feeling  apparent 
in  the  character  of  his  curly-headed  children  or  in  the  type  and  action  of  angels, 
i*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Fiorenso  di  Lorenso  was  of  about  the  tame  age  as  Signorelli, 
and  that  FSnturioohio  was  by  several  years  his  junior.] 

*  Yasari  has  written  a  short  life  of  his  great  grandfather,  whom  he  describes 
as  bom  in  1380  and  deceased  in  1462.  The  works  of  Lassaro,  who  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Piero  della  Francesca,  have  all  perished.    (See  Yasabi,  iL,  pp.  553  tq,) 
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his  brothers  at  Gortona*  His  sister,  who  was  married  to  Egidio 
Signorelli  of  Gortona,  became  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Piero  della  Francesca  for  an  apprenticeship  for  her  son  Luca  in 
the  atelier  of  that  painter/ 

That  Signorelli  owes  his  style  principally  to  this  great  Umbro- 
Florentine  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  doubted.  Under  his  tuition 
he  paid  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  which 
at  that  time  was  carried  on  afanost  openly  in  the  burial-grounds  of 
great  cities,  and  though  he  probably  did  not  fathom  the  depths, 
he  introduced  into  the  stiffly  and  geometrically  correct  forms  of 
that  master  a  greater  liberty  and  force.  He  inaugurated  a  new 
phase  in  the  science  of  Uccelli  and  Piero  della  Francesca,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  its  perfection  in  Michael  Angelo.  Signorelli, 
in  fact,  learnt  to  display  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  nude  in 
immediate  action  with  a  power  unattained  in  his  day,  and  even 
went  so  far  at  last  as  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  Nature,  and 
substitute  for  it  unreal  and  conventional  calculations  of  proba- 
bilities. We  judge  of  his  daring  play  with  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  position  that  art  can  pretend  to  render,  not  merely  by  his 
pictures,  but  by  the  remains  of  his  original  drawings  from  the 
naked  model  or  from  anatomical  subjects,  in  which  a  successful 
effort  is  made  to  suggest  the  internal  formation,  as  well  as  imitate 
the  external  appearance,  of  flesh,  muscle,  and  bone.  These  draw- 
ings are  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  and  might  easily  be  con- 
founded with  similar  ones  by  Michael  Angelo;  their  carefulness 
and  accuracy  reveal  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  Leonardo 
reduced  to  a  system  in  his  treatise.  If  Signorelli  recalls  the 
first  by  his  vigour  and  by  his  passion  for  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  truth,  he  may  remind  us  of  the  second  by  his  famili- 
arity with  the  rules  which  guided  Da  Vinci  and  Piero  della 
IVancesca. 

What  Signorelli  thus  early  strove  to  attain  was  the  truth;  but 
truth  in  art,  as  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  men,  frequently  and 
justly  offends,  unless  taste  or  tact  soften  its  asperities.    At  the 

i  Vababl  ii  665.  [*  It  is  now  proved  that  Luoa's  mother  did  not  belong  to 
the  Vasari  family,  but  was  called  Bartolommea  Sohiffi  (aee  MANonn,  Vita  di 
Luca  Signorelli,  Florence,  1903,  p.  4).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Vasari  and  Signorelli  families  were  related  in  some  other  way.] 
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sehool  of  Piero,  Signorelli  learnt  no  more  than  faithful  reaUstio 
reprodnction.  He  remained  deprived  of  one  of  the  elements 
whioh  prodnceB  unity  in  the  works  of  Domenioo  Ghirlandaio,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  Baphael,  or  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  became  a 
painter  of  nude— exceUent  in  its  parts,  powerful  in  bone  and 
muscle,  bat  nnselect  and  academical. 

Signorelli's  inclination  led  him  to  prefer  large  to  small  spaces. 
He  is  therefore  great  in  moral  design.  He  sets  mnch  less  value  on 
charm  of  colour  than  upon  the  exhibition  of  feats  in  drawing,  and 
the  roughness  of  his  red  lights  or  brown-red  shadows  indicates 
contempt  for  the  exquisite  feeling  for  tone  displayed  by  Fiero.  His 
harshness  is  apparent  in  lights  and  shadows,  which  are  sharp, 
defined,  and  violently  contrasted.  Some  of  his  panels  in  the  mixed 
system  are  of  a  gloomy  olive  tinge,  full  of  character  and  power, 
whilst  others  finished  at  one  painting  are  slightly  scumbled  with 
opaque  brown  in  the  shadows.  There  is  a  striking  similitude 
between  the  later  works  of  Fiero  della  Francesca  and  the 
earlier  ones  of  Signorelli.  In  a  Nativity  which  Fiero  painted 
late  for  a  church  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,^  we  notice  the  same 
vulgarity  of  mask  and  sombreness  of  colour  which  characterize 
Signorelli's  Flagellation  at  the  Brera  of  Milan,  a  picture  remark- 
able not  only  for  isolated  points  of  resemblance  like  these,  but 
throughout  for  peculiarities  that  recall  Francesca.  The  con- 
ception, types,  and  action,  the  very  architecture,  are  those  of  the 
great  Umbro-Florentine.  The  pillar  to  which  the  Saviour  is 
bound,  supports  an  idol.'  A  scourger,  in  the  act  of  fastening  one 
of  the  ligaments,  is  a  nude  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Fiero,  and 
academically  rendered  with  the  energy  of  Signorelli.  Another, 
whose  back  is  to  the  spectator,  reminds  us  of  the  powerful  creations 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Filate  sits  on  the  left  in  an  intercolumniated 
distance  enlivened  with  statues,  friezes,  and  entablatures.  The  care 
with  which  the  drawing  is  carried  out,  and  the  repetition  of  Fiero 's 
Leonardesque  forms,  are  proofs  of  Luca's  education  under  della 
Francesca;  whilst  the  bold  muscular  movement,  the  Herculean 
frame,  and  unselect  shape  of  the  Bedeemer,  reveal  how  completely 

^  See  aiUM,  p.  26  sq. 

>  As  at  Urbino.  The  pieoe  is  No.  476  in  the  Bzera  Gfttalogae.  Wood, 
6*82  m.  h.  by  0'60.    InBcribed:  "  Opos  Lace  Cortonensis/' 

v.- 
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Signorelli  thus  early  made  his  teacher's  style  subordinate  to  the 
evolution  of  his  ovm.^ 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  the  Flagellation 
was  completed,  nor  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  it  was 
ordered.'  We  only  know  that  Signorelli  painted  in  1472^  at 
Arezzo,  and  in  1474  at  Gittit  di  Gastello,^  but  he  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life,  thirty-three  or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  if  the 
tradition  of  his  birth  be  correct,  and  of  matured  experience ;  nor 
can  we  conceive  that  one  of  his  temper,  and  taught  by  an  artist 
who  owed  so  much  to  Florence,  should  have  attained  to  that 
age  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  pictorial  capital  of  Italy  .^ 

He  was  no  stranger,  it  would  seem,  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who 
is  said  to  have  accepted  presents  from  him  of  pictures  representing 
both  mythological  subjects  then  in  fashion,  and  more  sacred 
themes.® 

It  was  natural  that  a  man  of  Signorelli's  spirit  should  treat 
poetical  incidents  derived  from  the  books  of  ancient  Greece  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  at  the  period  when  Greek  literature  was  studied 
with  so  much  interest,  and  that  he  should  prize  the  occasions  of 
doing  so  in  proportion  to  their  rarity.  The  attraction  which  such 
incidents  might  have  for  educated  people  was  confined  to  the 
highest  and  wealthiest  class,  and  we  know  of  no  one  for  whom 

^  Thus,  though  Vasari  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  saji  that  Luoa  '*  imitated  " 
the  manner  of  Piero,  he  exaggerates  when  he  adds  that  '*  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  works  of  either." 

*  s  It  came  to  the  Brera  from  the  Ghoroh  of  Santa  Maria  del  Meroato  at  Fabriano . 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  now  also  in  the  Brera  (No.  477).  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
formerly  attached  to  the  back  of  this  picture,  being  of  identical  size  and  prove- 
nance. Cf,  WhmLMR  in  ZeUschrift  fUr  bildende  Kunst,,  ser.  L,  voL  iil,  p.  929. 
and  pottea,  p.  114. 

'  Vasabi,  iii  684.  |*  Two  years  earUer,  in  1470,  SignorelU  is  known  to  have 
painted  the  organ  of  the  Gompagnia  delle  Laudi,  which  used  to  meet  in  the  CShurch 
of  San  Francesco  at  Cortona  (Vaaabi,  iii  684).  0 

*  Muzi,  Memorie  oivilt  di  CiUd  di  Castelio,  ii.,  48  ap.  annot.  to  Vasa&i  (ed. 
Le  Monnier,  yL  156).    That  fresco  has  since  perished. 

*  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Signorelli  appears  not  uninfluenced  by  Florentine  painting 
even  in  the  Flagellation.  It  distinctly  recalls  the  style  of  Antonio  PoUaiuolo,  for 
instance,  in  the  rendering  of  the  vigorous  movements  of  the  nude  figures  and  in 
such  details  as  the  striped  loin-cloths.  Ck>mpare  Cbuttwkx,  Luea  SignoreUi 
(London,  1899),  p.  33. 

0  Wa&asi,  iii  689. 
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Signoielli  might  hope  to  paint  them,  except  a  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
01  a  Pandolfo  Petmcci.  Yasari  states  that  Luca  presented  to 
Lorenzo  a  canvas  in  which  groups  of  naked  gods  were  represented.^ 
A  reproduction  of  a  canvas,  answering  his  description,  will  be 
found  annexed  to  these  pages.  It  was  discovered  at  Florence  in 
1865,  fiuid  now  belongs  to  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  subject  seems 
to  be  the  School  of  Pan,  most  poetically  conceived  and  beautifully 
arranged.  Pan  sits  on  a  rocky  throne,  with  the  leopard's  skin 
on  his  shoulders,  the  pipes  in  his  left  hand,  a  staff  in  his  right. 
The  horns  on  his  head  are  idealized  in  the  prettiest  manner.  A 
finely-posed  Olympus  stands  in  profile  at  his  side,  turning  his 
back  to  the  spectator  and  playing,  whilst  two  shepherds  on  each 
hand  listen  with  intense  attention.  The  sounds  are  supposed  to 
be  wafted  away  by  the  reeds  which  are  held  united  by  a  man 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  a  nymph  erect  near  him.  This  nymph, 
who  is  probably  no  other  than  Echo,  rests  her  hand  on  a  cane,  to 
which  a  tablet  is  affixed,  bearing  the  words  "  Luca  Gortonen." 
Two  other  nymphs  are  in  the  distance  of  trees  and  rocks.  It  is 
almost  the  same  subject  as  that  painted  by  Signorelli  on  the  walls 
of  the  Petrucci  Palace  at  Siena — a  masterpiece  of  grouping  and 
action.  Had  the  execution  been  equal  to  the  design,  this  would 
have  been  one  of  Signorelli's  most  exceptional  easel  pieces.  The 
nude  is,  unfortunately,  coarse,  particularly  in  the  extremities,  and 
not  even  the  beauty  of  the  composition  can  compensate  the 
absence  of  aU  charms  of  colour.' 

Signorelli's  Madonnas  also  are  not  wanting  in  Florentine 
galleries,  and  one  of  them,  a  round  of  a  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two 

1  Ibid. 

'  Berlin  Mnsoiiza,  No.  97a,  fonnerly  at  florenoe  (Mftrquifl  Coni).  The  oolonr  ib 
very  hud,  red  in  light,  green  in  shadow.  The  flesh  is  made  out  with  a  searching  dry- 
ness. To  blemishes  of  this  kind  we  may  add  others  due  to  time.  There  are  spots 
abfaded  in  the  baok  of  Olympus,  in  the  elbow  of  the  shepherd  to  the  right,  and 
in  the  right  leg  and  hip  of  Echo.  Some  damage  has  been  done  by  removing 
a  modem  drapery  thrown  round  the  nymph's  hips.  The  trees  to  the  left  are 
damaged.  [*  As  shown  by  Mr.  Fbt  (in  the  MotUhly  Bwiew,  December,  1901, 
p.  110).  the  oonoeption  of  Pan  in  this  picture  is  based  on  a  passage  in  Servius 
(in  VaBO.,  Bveol,,  ii  31).  The  female  figure  in  the  foreground  to  the  left  is  prob- 
ably Syrinx,  and  the  four  male  figures  may  tjrpify  **  four  phases  of  the  aottvity 
of  natorai  man,  of  human  life  as  it  would  be  if  Pan  were  the  supreme  god."  Oom- 
pare  also  Visohxb,  Luca  Signcrelli  (Leipzig,  1879),  p.  239  sgigr.] 
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prophets  in  monochrome  medallions  in  the  upper  angles  of  a 
Gireomscribing  sqnare,  has  ceased  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  villa 
of  Castello,  and  is  in  the  Uffizi.^  Of  the  same  period  and  dass,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  at  the  Fitti,^  the  Nativity  in  the  late  Mr.  Barker's 
collection,^  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  the  kneeling  St.  Jerome 
and  a  Benedictine  in  the  Corsini  Palace,^  and  two  rounds  belonging 
to  the  Ginori  family  at  Florence,  all  prove  Signorelli's  study  of 
Botticelli,  and  FiUppino.^ 

The  Madonna  at  the  Uffizi  is  painted  in  a  grand  style ;  the  nudes 
in  the  distance  are  admirable  studies,  and  the  prophets  in  the 
medallions  are  precursors  of  those  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  noble 
gentleness  marks  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  the  Pitti.  Mr.  Barker's 
Nativity — a  bold,  clever  picture — ^is  in  Signorelli's  gloomy  olive 
tone. 

The  Medicean  was  not  the  only  princely  family  for  which 

^  No.  74>  TJfEaL  Wood,  under  life-ause.  Four  nude  shepherdB  are  in  the  dis- 
tance.   A  well-preserved  pieoe  (Vasabi,  ill.  689). 

*  No.  355.  Pitti.  The  Virgin  holds  the  Infant  on  a  cushion  on  her  lap.  He 
dictates  to  St.  Catherine,  who  stands  before  Him  writing  in  a  book.  This  also  is 
in  good  condition.    Wood,  found,  half-length. 

^  The  Virgin  adores  the  Infant  asleep  on  the  right.  St.  Joseph  is  on  the  left. 
The  distance  is  a  landscape.  According  to  tradition,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  gave  this 
picture  to  a  lady  of  the  family  of  the  Guiducci.  It  was  purchased  from  that  family 
for  the  Metzger  collection,  and  thence  passed  to  Mr.  Barker.  [*  This  picture  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  A.  £.  Street,  of  London.  When  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  works 
of  Luca  Signorelli  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1893,  it  was  recognized  as  a 
work  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  (see  the  Sxhibition  Catalogue,  pp.  xvi  and  6).  The  type 
of  the  Virgin,  the  shape  of  her  hands,  the  folds  of  drapery,  and  many  other  features 
point,  indeed,  to  him  beyond  mistake.  Compare,  also,  ELkapp,  Piero  di  Cosimo. 
(Halle  a.S.,  1899),  p.  40  sqq.  (with  reproduction).] 

^  No.  167.    The  Virgin's  blue  dress  injured. 

'  In  one  of  these  the  Virgin  supports  the  Infant  Christ  and  Baptist,  who  embrace 
each  other.  In  a  rich  landscape  distance,  to  the  left,  St.  Jerome  kneels  in  prayer, 
with  the  lion  at  his  side.  To  the  right  kneels  St.  Bernard.  There  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  works  of  Bazzi  in  the  children.  This  picture  is  probably  the  most 
pleasing  in  tone  that  was  produced  by  Signorelli.  [*  It  is  now  in  the  Strassburg 
Gallery  (No.  2I6a).  Here,  again,  as  in  the  picture  belonging  to  Mr.  Street  (see 
antea,  n.  3),  Piero  di  Cosimo  has  been  confused  with  Signorelli.  (Compare  SLnafp. 
fLS,,  p.  64  sgq,),]  The  second  of  these  rounds  is  lees  good.  The  Virgin,  seated, 
with  joined  hands,  turns  towards  the  Infant  near  her.  The  youthful  Baptist 
in  distance  to  the  right  is  in  the  act  of  fastening  a  sandal.  The  figures  are  more 
slender,  the  tones  cooler,  than  in  the  immediately  foregoing  example.  [*  This 
pioture  is  now  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  (No.  1,561).] 
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Signorelli  labonred.  He  was  employed  by  the  Delia  Roveres, 
painted  in  the  sanotuary  of  Loreto,  and  competed  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  with  Perugino  and  the  Florentines.  It  would  be  easier  to 
determine  which  of  these  great  undertakings  was  first  completed, 
were  the  frescoes  in  S.  Maria  di  Loreto  in  a  better  state  of  preser- 
vation. Local  writers  aflfirm  that  Girolamo  della  Rovere  was 
protector  of  the  sanotuary  at  Loreto  in  1478,^  and  that  he  caused 
the  marble  pavement  of  the  Holy  Chapel  to  be  laid  at  that  time. 
Vasari  says  that  Signorelli  was  liberally  paid  by  Sixtus  IV.  for 
the  frescoes.^  He  certainly  deserved  liberal  treatment  for  the 
most  chastened  work  he  ever  produced  on  wall.  The  triangles  of 
the  octagon  ceiling  contain  eight  angels  in  various  attitudes, 
playing  instruments.  The  four  doctors  of  the  Church  and  the 
four  Evangelists  fill  the  upper;  the  twelve  Apostles,  in  couples, 
six  spaces  of  the  lower  course;  and  the  two  remaining  fields  com- 
prise the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
A  reminiscence  of  Fra  Filippo's  ceiling  at  Prato  is  evident  in  the 
four  Evangelists,  and  confirms  the  supposition  that  Signorelli  had 

^  See  ToBSBLUKo  and  the  Ouida  di  Loreto,  published  at  Anoona  in  1824,  quoted 
in  Rioci  {MemortB  ator,  degli  artisti  deUa  Marea  di  Ancona,  1 196). 

YAaASi,  ilL  691.    [♦  We  possess  no  records  of  Signorelli's  existence  between 
November,  1474,  when  he  is  known  to  have  finished  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  on 
the  tower  in  the  piazza  at  OitiA  di  Oastello  (c/.  antea,  p.  86,  n.  4),  and  September  6, 
1479,  when  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Consiglio  dei  XVIII.  at  Gortona,  where, 
daring  the  next  two  years,  he  filled  various  municipal  posts  (November  28,  1479: 
elected  one  of  the  Gonservatori  degli  ordinamenti  del  Comune;  February  22,  1480, 
elected  one  of  the  Priori  for  two  months;  August  26,  1480,  elected  member  of  the 
Consiglio  Generale,  as  again  on  August  26,  1481.     See  Vkohbb,  u.s.,  p.  338). 
As  noted  before  (p.  60,  n.  3).  Girolamo  Basso  della  Rovere  was  appointed  pro- 
tector of  the  sanctuary  of  Loreto  on  February  8,  1477.  He  took,  after  that  date, 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  embellishment  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  hence  it  seems  likely  that  Signorelli's  frescoes  in  the  "  Sagrestia  della  Oura  " 
were  executed  between  Februarj ,  1477,  and  September,  1479.    As  for  the  date  of 
Signorelli'B  activity  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  not  one  of 
the  patnterB  who,  on  October  27.  1481,  promised  to  continue  their  work  in  that 
building.    He  must  therefore  have  joined  the  Sistina  painters  after  that  date 
(c/.  &rmnxMAXS,  Die  Sixtinisehe  KapeUe,  1 187  sqq.).    When  he  did  so  is  not  known. 
On  October  16,  1482,  he,  apparently  at  Cortona,  agreed  to  come  within  ten  days 
to  paint  the  doors  of  a  press  containing  a  reliquary  in  the  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco at  Lndgnano  in  the  Val  di  Chiana  (see  Mancuti,  in  Bivista  d'arle,  ii  187  sqq.). 
No  record  of  Signorelli  dating  from  1483  is  known,  but  in  1484  we  find  him  at 
Cortona.    The  first  service  had,  howover,  boen  held  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  already, 
on  August  9.  1483.] 
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been  at  Morenoe,  and  tempered  his  Umbrian  feeling  with  the 
more  masculine  elements  of  its  art.  His  angels,  which  are  least 
injured  by  dirt  and  smoke,  are  done  with  great  carefulness  and 
patience.  But  most  of  the  Apostles  and  the  two  subject  pieces 
are  dimmed  to  incomprehensibility.^ 

A  single  fresco  at  the  Sixtine  is  the  work  of  Signorelli.  One 
feels  on  looking  at  it  that  the  painter  knew  he  was  competing 
with  men  great  in  the  art  of  composition  and  in  the  science  of  light 
and  shade.  His  conception  and  arrangement  of  incidents  are 
grand  and  suitable.  To  the  right  Moses  reads  from  a  book.  His 
rod  is  in  his  hand.  He  sits  and  tells  of  the  promised  land  to  the 
Hebrews.  To  the  left  he  transfers  the  rod  to  Aaron.  The  people 
are  gathered  on  a  grassy  slope,  which  rises  as  it  recedes  into  a 
rocky  distance  interspersed  with  trees.  In  the  centre  background 
the  angel  shows  the  promised  land ;  and  far  off  to  the  left  the  body 
of  the  patriarch  is  buried.  The  grand  choice  of  nude  in  some  of 
the  figures  about  the  sitting  Moses  is  like  that  of  Piero  della 
Francesca  in  the  frescoes  of  Arezzo.  Qreat  spirit  is  thrown  into 
the  draped  figure  to  the  right  leaning  on  a  sta£F.  There  is  vigour 
and  Umbrian  grace  in  the  back  views  of  the  men  in  the  tight 
costume  of  the  period.  The  females  are  heavy  in  type  and  stiffly 
angular  in  form,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  pupil  of  Francesca, 
whilst  the  children  are  clumsy  and  aged  in  frame  and  head;  but 
the  group  of  women  and  children  may  be  due  to  Don  Bartolommeo 
della  Gatta,  who,  according  to  Yasari,  was  at  Bome  with  Signorelli 
and  Ferugino,  and  laboured  as  their  assistant  at  the  Sixtine.  But 
as  to  this  we  shall  see  that  the  presence  of  Don  Bartolommeo  at 
the  Sixtine  is  now  contested,  whilst  amongst  the  inferior  painters 
who  laboured  in  that  chapel  we  have  to  number  Fra  Diamante,  the 
assistant  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippo.'    The  drawing  is  bold  and  broken, 

1  In  the  great  aisle  of  the  choroh  are  twenty-six  monochrome  figures  completely 
renewed  by  Pomarancio. 

'  Vasabi,  iL,  p.  641.  [*  The  doubts  as  to  whether  Don  Bartolommeo  worked 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  or  rather  as  to  whether  suoh  a  painter  at  all  existed, 
are  now  proved  to  be  devoid  of  foundation  (see  pottea,  p.  1^.  n.  1).  Vasari 
expressly  states  that  Don  Bartolommeo  **lavor6  una  storia"  in  the  ffixtine 
Chapel  in  company  with  Signorelli  and  Perugino.  The  peculiarities  of  his  style 
are  certainly  traceable  in  extensive  parts  of  the  fresco  now  under  discussion. 
For  an  elaborate  attempt  to  distinguish  the  shares  of  Signorelli  and  Don  Barto- 
lommeo in  it,  see  STKorMAinr.  ».«.,  I  540  »qq»] 
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in  contrast  with  carefulness  of  general  handling  and  a  patient 
application  of  gold  in  the  dresses.^ 

Signorelli  holds  an  honourable  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  He 
is  second  to  Ghirlandaio  in  the  great  law  of  balance,  in  propriety 
and  objectiveness ;  but  he  compensates  these  failings  by  lively 
action.  He  is  grander  and  more  dignified  than  Botticelli.  He 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  Perugino,  whose  serenity  is  the 
direct  contrary  of  his  energy  and  impetuosity.  He  is  naturally 
much  above  Cosimo  BosseUi.  We  beUeve  that  most  of  these 
painters  met  and  laboured  together  at  Bome.  Their  rivalry  was 
friendly,  and  each  of  them  probably  had  commissions  from  Boman 
patrons.  Of  these,  however,  SignoreUi's  share  has  not  been 
preserved.  If  he  furnished  altarpieces  to  wealthy  cardinals,  they 
are  not  forthcoming  f  if  he  did  more  than  one  fresco  at  the  Sixtine 
his  successors  obliterated  it,^  and  the  journey  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah,  usually  attributed  to  him,  must  be  resigned  to  Peru- 
gino.^  SignorelU's  stay  at  Bome  may  have  lasted  from  about 
1478  to  1484.^  At  the  latter  date  he  was  already  residing  in 
Gortona. 

A  subscription  had  been  made  about  that  time  for  the  erection 
of  S.  Maria  del  Galcinaio  outside  the  town,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme  were  desirous  of  obtaining  plans  and  models  from 
competent  hands.  On  application  to  Signorelli,  who  seems  to 
have  been  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  he  suggested  the  name  of 
Francesco  di  Giorgio,  at  that  time  on  duty  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
at  Gubbio.  SignoreUi  was  sent  there  to  meet  him,  and  the  matter 
was  speedily  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.    S.  Maria 

^  Some  portions  of  the  flesh  tints,  which  are  generally  reddish,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  foregronnd,  are  retouched. 

*  '  The  Holy  Family  in  the  Palazzo  BospigUosi  in  Bome  (see  jXMfea,  p.  114)  and 
the  Tcmio  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Patrizi  in  the  same  city,  and  now  at  Berlin  (see 
tM.),  may,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of  works  now  referred  to. 

*  *  y^ASABi  states  (iii  691)  that,  in  addition  to  the  one  dealt  with  above,  Signorelli 
executed  another  fresco  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  representing  the  Death  of  Moses. 
This  painting  (the  subject  of  which  was  really  St.  Michael  and  Satan  fighting  over 
the  dead  body  of  Moses)  adorned  the  entrance-wall  of  the  chapel,  and  was  painted 
over  in  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  by  Matteo  da  Lecoio  (Stbinmakn,  «•«., 
i.  616). 

^  Seepofltoi. 

*  »  C/.  aitfea,  p.  89.  n.  2. 
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del  Galcinaio  is  one  of  the  few  edifices  in  Italy  really  planned  by 
Francesco  di  Giorgio.^ 

To  Signorelli's  labours  in  the  year  1484  we  owe  the  altarpiece  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Perugia,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned under  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  Faduan  fashion, 
between  SS.  Onofrio,  John  the  Baptist,  Ercolano,  Stephen,  and 
angels,  whilst  a  nude  seraph  tunes  a  stringed  instrument  on  the 
pediment  of  the  throne.^  In  spite  of  the  realism  of  the  seraph 
and  of  the  aged  and  bony  8.  Onofrio,  the  picture  is  a  fine  one, 
shorn  of  beauty  by  heavy  repainting  and  horizontal  splits.^ 

Cortona  was  now  Signorelli's  home,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  usually  remained  there,  attending  to  the  numerous  commis- 
sions for  altarpieces  and  church  standards  which  poured  in  upon 
him.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Gitik  di  Castello 
in  1488  in  return  tor  a  banner.^  At  Cortona  he  was  frequently 
elected  to  municipal  honours.^  The  extent  of  his  reputation  at 
Florence  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  those 
called  upon  to  decide  the  competition  for  the  models  of  the  front 
of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  in  1491.® 

No  city  of  Central  Italy  at  this  time  was  more  sensible  of 

^  The  records  of  this  afifair,  in  which  Signorelli  took  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
are  published  in  the  OiomaU  arcadieo  di  Roma  for  the  year  1823.  Two  of  them 
are  republished  in  Passayant's  Rctphcidf  u,8„  i.  4^,  one  in  Vasabi  (ed.  Le 
Monnier)  com.,  vi.,  p.  156.  The  date  of  Signorelli's  visit  to  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
at  Gubbio  is  June,  14S4. 

*  CxsABB  CsisPOLri  in  Perugia  Augueta,  lib.  i.,  foL  63,  and  lib.  ii.,  fol.  270,  gives 
the  following  as  the  inscription  on  the  picture:  "  Jacobus  Vannutius  nobilis  Gorto- 
nensis,  olim  Episcopus  Perusinus,  hoc  Deo  mazimo  et  divo  Onofrio  saoellum  dedi- 
oavit;  cui  in  arohiepiscopum  Nicsanum  assumpto,  nepos  Dyonisius  suocessit,  et 
quanta  vides  impensa  omavit  squa  pietas  MOOOCLXXXIV."  [*  This  inscription 
is  apparently  now  hidden  by  the  frame  (see  Vibohib,  «.«.,  p.  308).  A  study  for 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  in  the  National  Museum  at  Stockholm.] 

*  Makhi  ( Vita  di  Luea  Signorelli  op.  Vasabi  com.,  iii.  682)  alludes  to  a  contract 
of  January,  1486,  by  which  Signorelli  binds  himself  to  paint  a  chapel  in  S.  Agata 
of  Spoleto.  We  cannot  ascertain  whether  the  date  is  calculated  according  to  the 
old  or  to  the  new  style,  and  whether  to  place  it  after  or  before  the  journey  to 
Gubbio.    At  all  events,  there  is  no  trace  of  Signorelli's  work  in  S.  Agata. 

*  Com.  in  Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier,  vi.  156). 

'  lb,  Luca  held  the  magistracy  for  two  months  in  the  years  1488,  1495,  1497* 
1502, 1504, 1508,  1520,  and  1524.  [*  Compare  on  this  last  date  postea,  p.  26,  n.  3. 
For  a  complete  record  of  aD  the  municipal  posts  filled  by  Signorelli,  see  Visohbb, 
u,§.,  p.  337  eqq,]         ^  See  the  records  of  this  competition  in  com.  Vasabi,  iv.  308. 
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Signorelli's  merits  than  Volterra,  and  Vasari  describes  as  a  marvel 
of  beauty  a  Circumcision  painted  there  for  the  company  of  San 
Francesco,  which  was  afterwards  injured  by  the  retouches  of 
Bazzi.^  This  fine  composition,  damaged  by  the  total  renewal  of 
the  infant  Christ,  is  now  in  the  Hamilton  Palace  near  Glasgow,  a 
masterpiece  of  distribution.  The  life-size  figures  are  bold  in 
action,  yet  unstrained;  shaded  in  brown,  and  of  a  strong  olive 
tinge.  Firnmess  and  truth  of  drawing  are  combined  with  a 
judicious  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  The  high-priest  raises 
his  eyes  and  stretches  his  hands  to  heaven  with  a  benevolent 
glance,  whilst  a  person  of  lower  rank  in  front  of  him  bends  over 
the  form  of  the  infant  Christ,  held  by  the  "Virgin  on  her  lap.  Her 
face  is  cast  in  Signorelli's  well-known  mould,  and  expresses  kindly 
softness,  whilst  that  of  the  operator  is  on  the  model  of  those  of 
Piero  della  Francesca  and  Leonardo.  A  graceful  female  of 
Umbrian  character  to  the  left  of  the  high-priest  touches  the  Virgin's 
shoulder.  St.  Joseph,  on  the  same  side,  a  grandiose  apparition 
in  full  drapery,  contemplates  the  ceremony,  and  leans  on  a  short 
staff.  Behind  him  a  female  of  sweet  features,  with  an  air  recalling 
Giovanni  Santi,  is  accompanied  by  a  turbaned  male.  To  the  right 
of  the  principal  group,  a  man  in  converse  enforces  his  speech  by 
the  touches  of  his  fingers  upon  each  other,  explaining  something 
to  a  young  female  in  front,  who  pauses  in  the  act  of  departing,  and 
turns  her  head  towards  the  infant  Christ.' 

Yolterra  boasts  of  other  portable  works  by  Signorelli,  one  of 
which,  an  Annunciation,  dated  1491,  in  the  Cappella  S.  Carlo 
of  the  Duomo,  is  reminiscent  of  a  similar  piece  by  Giovanni 
Santi  in  the  Brera  at  Milan.    The  Virgin  has  been  reading  under 

^  Vasabi.  iii  686. 

s  Hamilton  Palace.  Vasari  em  in  suppoeing  that  this  pictnre  was  a  £reBoo. 
It  is  a  panel  ezeoated  in  oil-oolours,  and  signed  **  Lnoas  CortonensiB  pinxit." 
The  scene  is  laid  within  the  niche  of  a  temple,  with  yellow  ornament  on  a  blue 
g;roand  in  the  borders.  A  prophet  in  a  medallion  fills  the  angles  of  the  niche.  A 
ribband,  rase,  and  book  are  on  the  floor.  The  annotators  of  Vabasi  (iii.  685) 
say  that  MS.  records  by  Ormanni  in  the  library  of  Yolterra  mention  the  existence 
of  a  Circamoision  by  Luca  de  Gortona,  on  panel  in  S.  Francesco,  and  the  same 
sabject  on  pand  in  the  Company  dd  Nome  di  Qee^,  The  panek  forming  the 
surface  are  laid  transversely,  and  have  slightly  bulged  outwards.  The  infant 
Christ  is  a  piece  of  modem  repainting,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest.  [*  This 
picture  is  now  in  the  National  Qallery  (No.  1,128).] 
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a  oolonnade,  and  in  her  snrprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  angel  in 
the  oourty  has  dropped  her  book,  the  Eternal  in  glory  appearing  as 
usual  in  the  heavens  to  the  left.  The  perspective  is  good,  the 
colour  powerful,  and  the  handling  masterly,  but  the  types  and 
character  of  the  figures,  and  the  cast  of  the  drapery,  are  more 
than  usually  Umbrian,  and  the  picture  is  one  of  those  in  which 
Signorelli  most  displayed  an  amiable  and  kindly  spirit.^ 

A  tabernacle  altarpiece  in  8.  Francesco  of  the  same  city,  dating 
from  the  same  year  as  the.  foregoing,  represents  the  Virgin  en- 
throned amongst  saints,  with  a  predella  of  feigned  bas-reliefs, 
unfortunately  ruined.  No  earlier  one  by  Luca  so  fully  develops 
his  grand  boldness.  The  hardy  energy  of  the  infant  Saviour's 
gesture  as  He  raises  an  arm,  which  is  seen  from  beneath,  like  the 
Bedeemer's  in  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  at  the  Sixtine, 
is  truly  startling.  The  two  saints  nearest  the  spectator  are  very 
fine,  and  the  angels  have  again  the  Umbrian  affectation  of  grace. 
The  draperies  are  massed  with  considerable  breadth,  and  the 
colour  is  as  usual  full  of  texture  and  high  in  the  shadows.' 

Luca's  return  and  residence  at  Oortona,  in  1498  and  1494,  are 
certified  by  records  of  payments  for  two  altarpieces  at  Gitt4  di 
Castello;^  and  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  his  movements  in 
the  latter  year,  because  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  visited 
Urbino  on  the  occasion  of  a  contract  for  a  banner  to  be  delivered 
after  a  specified  time  to  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Spirito  in  that 
place.^  Signorelli  is  evidently  well  known  to  Oiovanni  Santi, 
who  calls  him  ''  il  Gortonese  Luca,  d'  ingegno  e  spirto  pellegrino." 

^  The  arohiteoture  is  good  and  highly  ornamented.  On  the  nearest  pillar  of 
the  colonnade  is  a  scroll,  containing  the  inscription:  **  Lucas  GortoneiL  pinxit 
MXDL"    The  head  and  hands  of  the  Virgin  have  been  retouched. 

'  This  is  on  the  altar  of  the  Maffei,  second  to  the  right  as  you  enter  the  portal. 
On  the  step  beneath  the  Virgin's  feet  are  the  words:  "  BCsxits.  Virgin!.  Petrus. 
Bella  Domna.  hujus.  religionis.  professor,  posuit.  Lucas  Cortoneli  pinxit 
M.OGOOLXXXXI."  There  are  three  vertical  splits  in  the  panel,  which  is  much 
injured,  the  colour  scaling  in  parts,  and  altered  in  the  flesh  shadows.  The  figures 
at  the  Virgin's  sides  are  (left)  SS.  Francis,  John  the  Baptist,  and  an  angel,  (right) 
Anthony,  Joseph,  and  an  angeL  On  the  foreground  seated  are  St.  Jerome  and  a 
Bishop  writing.    [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Gommunal  Gallery  of  Volterra.] 

'  Makcini,  u.8.  ap.  com.  Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier,  vi.  167).  [*Ck>mpare 
MAOHBSim.GaAZiANi,  VArtt  a  Cittd  di  CasteUo  (Gitt&  di  Oastello,  1897), 
pp.  202  and  217.  and  jtosUa^  p.  116.] 

^  See  the  contract  in  PaKoiLBONi,  Elog»  Hot,  di  Oio»  Santi,  p.  77. 
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PnngUeom  inquires  whether  so  distinguished  an  artist  might  not 
have  been  of  some  influenee  on  the  career  of  the  youthful  Raphael, 
or  have  taught  him  something  when  at  Urbino  in  1494.^  But 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  in  the  records  which  he  adduces  to 
justify  the  belief  that  Signorelli  came  to  Urbino  on  the  occasion 
in  question;  and  Giovanni  Santi,  who  died  in  August  of  that  very 
year,  was  cognisant  of  his  talents  and  fame  long  before.  The 
banner  of  B.  Spirito  is  still  preserved  in  the  edifice  of  that  name 
in  Urbino,  representing  on  one  side  the  Crucifixion,  with  great 
animation  in  the  principal  and  episodic  scenes,  and  on  the  other 
a  grey  and  not  pleasing  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  Nativity  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  ordered  severally 
for  8.  Francesco  and  S.  Domenico  of  Cittji  di  Gastello,  mark  the 
year  1496.'  The  latter,  still  in  the  church  for  which  it  was  com- 
missioned, shows  an  exaggerated  vigour  in  the  crossbow -men 
like  that  which  characterizes  the  subject  as  painted  by  the 
FoUaiuoli  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  distance  is  equally  full 
of  figures  and  classic  edifices,  but  the  execution  generally  is  some- 
what dry.^ 

In  1497  Signorelli  left  Gortona  and  commenced  a  progress 
abroad,  during  which  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  and  grandest 
works.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  ascertain  how  the  art  of  Siena 
continued  its  retrograde  course  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
absorption  into  the  Perugian  school  occurred  a  little  later.  In 
the  meanwhile  SignoreUi,  who  sustained  at  least  the  Umbrian  fibre 
of  the  old  school,  appeared  at  Siena,  the  precursor  of  Pinturicchio 
and  Bazzi,  and  found  his  way  to  the  Olivetine  convent  of  Chiusuri, 
in  one  cloister  of  which  he  carried  out  part  of  a  vast  decorative 
series  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.^  To  enjoy  the  fulness  of 
Luca's  power  from  the  remnants  of  his  wall  paintings  in  this 
edifice  is,  however,  difficult  because  of  the  injury  which  they  have 
sustained. 

^  PuHOiLXONi,  Elogio  §U>r.  di  RaffatUo  SatUi,  d^,  Urbino,  1829.  pp.  13,  U,  15. 

'  As  to  the  Nativity,  see  records  in  com.  Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier),  yi.  157. 

'  Vasabi  notioes  the  pioture  (iii.  686),  and  Mancini  states  that  it  was  insoribed 
in  the  predella:  "  Thomas  de  Broziis  et  Franoisoa  uxor  fieri  feoit  1498  "  {op,  note 
to  Vasabi,  iii.  686.  The  date  is  wrongly  given,  being  1496.  The  picture  has  lost 
its  liveliness  of  colour,  and  has  greatly  suffered.  |i*  It  is  now  in  the  Ck)mmunal 
QaUery  at  att&  di  Gastello.]  «  Vasari.  vi.  381 
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Eleven  spaces  are  filled  with  paintings  on  the  cloister  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance.  The  first  is  one  of  those  which  Bazzi  completed 
in  1505,^  the  last  is  by  Riccio,  whilst  the  penultimate  is  completely 
gone.  There  remain,  therefore,  eight  frescoes  by  Signorelli,  represent- 
ing— (1)  After  that  of  Bazzi  near  the  door,  Totila's  genuflexion  before 
Benedict;^  (2)  the  shield-bearer's  coming  to  Benedict  in  place  of  Totila 
(injured  in  parts) ;  (3)  the  temptation  of  the  abstinent  monk  (injured  and 
renewed  in  the  lower  part);  (4)  the  conviction  of  two  brethren  for 
breaking  the  fast- vow;  (5)  the  resurrection  of  a  monk  on  whom  Satan 
had  pitched  a  stone  (much  blackened);  (6)  Benedict  exorcising  the 
devil  who  prevented  the  stone  from  moving;  (7)  the  overthrow  of  the 
idol  (damaged);  (8)  the  fall  of  a  house  and  crushing  of  a  youth  (much 
injured  and  retouched). 

These  frescoes  date  from  1497.®  They  prove  that  Signorelli 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  Piero  deUa  Franoesca.  They 
embody  all  his  energy  and  fancy.  The  drawing  is  cleanly  pounced 
on  very  smooth  surfaces.  It  defines  not  only  the  outlines  of  the 
forms,  but  the  respective  parts  in  light  and  in  shade  with  geometric 
precision.  The  technical  system  is  also  perfectly  clear,  a  local 
water-colour  of  a  yellowish  tinge  for  light,  stippled  with  yellow-red 
for  half-tints,  with  red  for  shadows,  always  in  one  direction  on 
the  plan  pursued  by  Leonardo  in  his  drawings. 

A  prolonged  stay  in  Siena  during  1498  resulted  in  Luca's  com- 
pletion of  an  altarpiece  for  the  chapel  of  the  Bicchi  in  S.  Agostino,  of 
which  the  wings  alone,  representing  life-size  figures  of  SS.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Jerome,  Augustin,  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  and  Anthony  of  Padua,  are  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and 
must  be  classed  amongst  the  fine  productions  of  the  master.^  His 
chief  occupation  at  this  time  was,  however,  the  adornment  of  the 
Palace  of  Pandolfo  Petrucd,  a  wealthy  patridan  who  in  a  long 
course  of  years  succeeded  in  usurping  supreme  power  at  Siena, 

^  The  reoord  vouohing  for  this  date  is  in  Doc  sen,,  iii  184. 

*  Several  of  the  drawings  for  this  fresoo  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

s  Chiida  aU'  Areieenobio  di  MonU  (Hivdo,  Siena,  1844,  p.  20. 

^  No.  70,  Berlin  Museum.  Wood,  each  part  4  feet  7  inohes  h.  by  2  feet  5  inches 
(from  the  Solly  ooUeotion).  The  date  of  this  piece  is  given  by  Tmo  (in  MS. 
HiH,  Sen,  op.  PuNaniSoiri,  Raph.  «.«.,  pp.  64  and  66],  who  says:  "  Luoas  .  .  . 
in  S.  Augustine  tabulam  peregrinam  [peregregiam,  Vasabi,  iii.  688]  pinxit  anno 
abhino  (1513)  deoimo  quinto."  The  oentre  of  the  altarpiece,  as  described  by 
Vasabi  (iii.  687),  was  a  St.  Christopher,  the  saint  to  whom  the  chapel  of  the  Bicchi 
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had  wellnigh  brought  a  new  palace  to  completion.^  In  one  of  the 
rooms  in  that  edifice  Signorelli  represented  Midas  angered  at  the 
discovery  of  his  ass's  ears,'  the  school  of  Pan,  almost  similar 
in  composition  to  the  canvas  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,^  and  the  torments  and  triumph  of  Cupid/  and  Corio- 

waB  dedicated,  and,  aocording  to  Tizio,  the  portraits  of  the  Bicchi  were  alao 
ihere.  [*  Tizio  really  makes  no  saoh  statement.  In  saying  of  the  "  tabula  pere- 
gregia  "  **  onios  imagines  vivos  pr»  se  fenint  ynltos,"  he  sorely  only  wishes  to 
praise  the  life-likeness  of  the  figures.  This  polyptych  was  dismembered  before 
1759,  but  while  stiU  intact,  an  elaborate  description  of  it  was  made  by  the  Abate 
Galgano  Biochi  (in  a  BfS.  belonging  in  1870  to  the  Conte  Soipione  Bioohi  Borghese 
of  Siena).  According  to  this  description  (published  by  Vjbckmr,  «.«.,  p.  243  sgg.), 
the  St.  Christopher  in  the  centre  was  a  statue  (ascribed  in  another  place  of  the  MS. 
to  Jaoopo  della  Queroia);  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  also  Vasabi  (iii  688)  speaks  of 
the  saint  as  being  *'  di  rilievo."  Behind  this  statue  were  painted,  on  panel,  various 
figures  in  the  act  of  dressing  or  undressing  close  to  a  river,  this  being  an  allusion 
to  St.  Christopher's  occupation  of  carrying  people  across  a  stream.  Two  magnifi- 
cent groups  of  nude  figures,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook  at  Richmond, 
are,  in  all  probability,  fragments  of  this  central  compartment,  though  their  height 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  by  Biochi  The  polyptych  also  contained  a 
predella,  in  which  were  depicted  the  Feast  in  the  House  of  Simon,  the  Deposition 
of  Christ,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine.  Bicchi  describes  all  these  panels 
minutely.  The  Feast  in  the  House  of  Simon  is  now  in  the  National  Qallery  of 
Ireland  (No.  266,  see  poslea,  p.  116),  the  Deposition  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
John  Stirling  Maxwell  (see  ibid.),  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  in  the 
colleotion  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  £.  Stanley  (see  ibid. ).  For  further  details  see  Boexhtos, 
in  The  BwHington  Magazine,  zziv.,  p.  32  9qq.'\  We  only  mention  as  a  duty  a 
Nativity  in  S.  Domenioo  of  Siena  cited  by  Taia,  Quida  di  Siena,  1822,  p.  149,  as 
by  Signorelli.  We  shall  note  this  piece  in  the  life  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio.  The 
Nativity,  however,  exhibits  an  animation  and  movement  from  which  we  might 
infer  that  some  influence  was  wielded  by  Signorelli  on  the  painter. 

*  1  According  to  the  commentators  of  Vasabi  (vi.  316,  n.  1),  the  Palazzo  Petrucci 
was  only  just  finished  in  1608.  Of  the  other  painters  who  worked  in  this  building, 
neither  Genga  nor  Pinturicchio  is  known  to  have  been  at  Siena  in  1408,  whereas 
the  former,  who  was  long  in  the  service  of  Petrucci  (Vasabi,  vi.  316),  certainly  was 
in  that  city  in  1510.  Pinturicchio,  again,  is  known  to  have  been  at  Siena  in  1506 
and  1609,  and  so  is  Signorelli.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  frescoes 
in  the  Palazzo  Petrucd  were  executed  at  some  time  between  1506  and  1509 
(qf.  ViBOHBB,  U.8.,  p.  93  eqq.}. 

>  Inscribed:  A0TKA2  0  EOPITIOZ  EHOIEI.  [*  As  set  forth  in  the  German 
edition  of  this  work  (iv.  17.  n.  61),  the  subject  of  this  fresco  was  really  the  Calumny 
of  Apelles.] 

s  Inscribed:  "  Luca  da  Cortona." 

*  It  was  inscribed:  **  Lucas  Coritius."  [*  The  subject  of  this  painting  is  really 
the  Torments  of  Cupid  and  the  Triumph  of  Chastity. J 
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lanus  listening  to  the  prayers  of  his  mother  and  wife.^  In  the 
same  room  were  a  flight  of  Eneas  from  Troy,  a  Bansom  of 
Prisoners,  and  a  Penelope  or  Luoretia  at  her  loom,  the  latter  by 
Pintnricohio.*  The  triumph  of  Gnpid  and  the  Goriolanos,  trans* 
ferred  to  canvas  and  injured,  are  now  in  Mr.  Barker's  ooUeetion, 
and  are  grand  compositions,  with  figures  quarter  the  life-size.^ 
The  rest  of  Luca's  frescoes  have  been  lost,  whilst  the  Elight  of 
Eneas  and  the  Bansom  are  still  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Siena,  and  display  a  mixture  of  the  styles  of  Signorelli  and 
Pinturicchio,  with  something  of  the  character  appertaining  to 
the  Bolognese,  Ercole  Grandi,  which  might  point  to  Girolamo 
Genga.^  Genga  is  known  to  have  been  in  Pandolfo's  employ,  and 
is  even  said  to  have  laboured  with  Signorelli  at  Orvieto,  yet  we 
cannot  find  his  hand  in  the  Oappella  S.  Brizio,  and  if  he  did  any- 
thing there,  his  attention  must  have  been  confined  to  ornaments.^ 
From  Siena  Signorelli  now  proceeded  to  Orvieto,  where  the 
council  of  the  cathedral,  after  waiting  nine  years  for  Perugino, 
and  dismissing  Pinturicchio,  had  finally  resolved  that  Luca  should 
decorate  the  chapel  of  S.  Brizio.^ 

1  Also  fligned:  "  Luom  Ck>xiiiu0." 

s  See  Dblla.  Valls's  LetUre  Mnesi  (ilL  320-21). 

*  ^  The  former  pAinting  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  010),  and  the  latter 
in  the  coUeotion  of  the  late  Dr.  L.  Mond.  The  ezeoution  is  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  Girolamo  Genga,  to  whom  some  critics  definitely  ascribe  these  frescoes;  yet  it 
seems  to  thee  ditor  that  he  must  at  least  have  been  working  on  some  cartoons  by 
SignorellL 

^  Nos.  334  and  333,  Academy  of  Arts,  Siena.  (*  Yet  another  p«.mtSng  by  Genga, 
stated  to  be  part  of  this  series,  is  now  in  the  Strassburg  Gallery  (No.  262).  It 
represents  the  Bape  of  the  Safaines  (?)]. 

'  These  are,  indeed,  executed  wildi  less  accurate  care  than  the  rest  of'the  work; 
but  see  Vasabi,  vi  315  «gg. 

^  The  contract  was  signed  on  April  5,  1499,  and  comprised  at  first  only  the 
ceilings  and  windows.  When  Signorelli  had  completed  these  he  was  ordered  to 
proceed  with  the  remainder,  receiving  for  the  whole  780  ducats.  He  was  furnished 
besides  with  the  necessary  ultramarine  and  free  quarters.  Gn  obtaining  the 
second  commission,  he  further  received  monthly  a  certain  measure  of  wine  and 
com,  and  two  beds,  one  being  no  doubt  for  his  assistant,  supposed  to  have  been 
Girolamo  Ctenga.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  were  completed  between  April,  1600, 
and  the  close  of  1601.  See  Dilla  Valui's  Staria  del  Duomo  di  Orvieto,  «.«.• 
pp.  316,  319.  (*  The  whole  sum  Signorelli  received  for  his  work  in  this  chapel  was 
756  ducats.  See  the  full  documents  relating  to  them  published  and  commented  by 
VisoHXB,  u^.,  pp.  95-106, 346  sqq,    G^enga's  name  never  occurs  in  these  records.] 
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It  would  be  carious  to  ascertain  what  the  painter's  reflections 
may  have  been  as  he  contemplated  the  unfinished  masterpieces 
of  Angelico  on  one  of  the  ceilings  of  the  chapel.  The  last  great 
artist  who  embodied  the  essentially  religious  element  had  left  the 
traces  of  a  mighty  talent  behind.  How  was  the  equally  mighty 
representative  of  new  principles  and  of  modem  modes  of  thought 
to  reconcile  his  creations  with  those  of  his  precursor  ?  We  can 
understand  a  debate  in  the  Orvieto  Council  if  the  members  dis- 
cussed the  relative  merits  of  Finturicchio  and  Signorelli.  Would 
not  the  tender,  perhaps  affected,  Perugian  be  better  suited  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  mystic  Dominican  than  the  fiery  follower 
of  Piero  della  Franoesca  ?  But  Signorelli  prevailed.  Finturicchio, 
whose  art  was  that  of  Perugino  minus  his  best  quaUties,  was  not 
fit  to  compete  with  the  gigantic  power  of  one  whose  opus,  following 
on  that  of  his  teacher,  was  necessary  to  the  development  of  Italian 
painting;  who  left  at  Orvieto  his  mark  for  all  time.  Not  but  that 
his  frescoes  there  may  in  the  course  of  centuries  perish  Uke  so 
many  others  that  have  gone  that  way  before,  but  they  were  in 
their  path  suggestive  and  grand,  and  had  their  influence  on  the 
growth  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Looking  round  him  at  Orvieto,  Signorelli  might  see  not  merely 
the  comparatively  small  production  of  a  ceiling  by  Angelico ;  his 
imagination  might  feed  on  the  examples  of  great  bygone  sculptors. 
He  could  leisurely  examine  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  time  of  the  Pisan 
revival,  the  Giottesque  ones  of  Andrea  Pisano.  He  might  perhaps 
still  see  mosaics  by  Orcagna.  He  certainly  followed  the  ideas  of 
Dante  in  the  conception  of  an  Inferno.  What  Signorelli  did  in 
S.  Brizio  at  Orvieto,  how  he  adorned  the  walls,  and  with  what 
taste  he  combined  his  pictures  with  the  architecture  which  sur- 
rounds them,  must,  however,  now  be  told. 

The  Cappella  S.  Brizio  is  a  rectangle  in  two  subdivisions,  each  sub- 
division having  three  Itmettes  and  a  groined  ceiling.  An  entrance  leads 
through  the  lower  side.  The  upper  naturally  holds  the  altar.  Each 
of  the  lunettes  is  one  picture,  vast  in  size.  All  the  pictures  are  at  a 
certain  height,  their  lower  borders  resting  on  fictive  marble  skirtings, 
adorned  in  the  centre  with  square  panels  inclosing  portraits,  and 
medallions  as  satellites,  with  scenes  derived  from  Dante's  Purgatorio, 
or  subjects  taken  from  mythology. 
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In  the  first  lunette  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Antichrist  falls,  head 
downwards,  from  heaven,  pursued  by  the  archangel,  sword  in  hand. 
An  innumerable  crowd  peoples  the  world  below.  The  heavenly  wrath 
confounds  a  mass  of  mortals  in  every  sort  of  action,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back. They  are  hurled  to  the  ground,  or  fall  on  their  backs,  faces, 
sides,  in  such  variety  of  attitude  as  one  can  scarcely  imagine.  On  the 
foreground  to  the  left  stand  Luca  Signorelli,  with  Angelico,  according 
to  tradition,  by  his  side;  they  look  on  whilst  Antichrist,  on  a  pedestal, 
inspired  by  the  devil,  preaches  to  the  multitude,  who  listen,  commune, 
or  distribute  to  each  other  the  wealth  which  is  the  reward  offered  with 
full  hands  by  the  tempter.  In  front  of  a  splendid  temple,  occupying 
the  right  distance,  episodes  too  numerous  for  description  are  depicted.^ 

The  next  lunette  on  the  same  side  represents  Paradise.  The  happy 
of  both  sexes  stand  in  ecstasy,  attended  by  angels,  who  deposit  crowns 
on  their  heads,  and  point  out  to  them  tiie  way  to  the  more  distant 
abodes  of  bliss,  whilst  others  in  flight  play  instruments  or  cast  flowers 
in  most  graceful  motion.' 

On  the  wall  pierced  by  the  window,  the  embrasure  of  which  contains 
two  angels  and  two  canonized  bishops,  an  altar  covers  the  lower  part. 
To  the  left  the  elect  proceed  upwards  to  heaven,  guided  by  angels, 
and  other  celestial  messengers,  in  a  higher  space,  rush  down  with 
crowns,  or  float  in  ether,  playing  lutes  and  casting  flowers.^  In  contrast 
to  this  scene,  the  menacing  archangels,  with  St.  Michael  at  their  head, 
occupy  the  right  of  the  pointed  window  above  the  altar.  The  fires  of 
hell  encompass  a  mob  led  by  one  holding  a  flag.    Charon  in  his  boat 

^  On  the  o«Qtre  of  the  skirting  below  this  freeoo  a  likeness  of  Dante  fills  a  square 
paneL  The  medallion  in  dead  colour  beneath  its  base  represents  Dante  and  Virgil 
meeting  Cato  ;  the  opix>Bite  one  yertioally,  Dante  and  Virgil  examining  the  rode, 
and  the  meeting  of  Dante  with  Manfred;  the  medallion  to  the  left,  Dante  and  Virgil 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  angel  on  the  waters,  that  to  the  right  the  poets 
ascending  the  rock,  Virgil  showing  Dante  the  sun»  and  Dante  recognizing  Belacqua. 
The  lower  part  of  the  fresco  of  the  Fall  of  Antichrist  is  damaged,  and  the  colour 
a  little  abraded. 

'  On  the  centre  of  the  skirting  below  this  piece  the  portrait  is  that  of  an  un- 
known person;  but  the  subjects  in  the  medallions  about  it,  in  the  same  order  as 
above,  are — ^Dante  led  by  Virgil,  then  meeting  with  the  souls  singing  Miserere  ; 
the  meeting  of  Dante  and  SordeUo,  and  the  embrace  of  Sordello  and  Virgil;  again, 
the  embrace  of  Virgil  and  Sordello;  Virgil  and  Dante  observing  the  "eseroito 
gentile,"  the  two  angels  with  drawn  swords  guarding  the  hill,  and  Dante  talking 
to  Nino  Visconti  of  Pisa. 

*  A  small  window  in  the  midst  of  these  groups  has  in  its  embrasure  an  angel 
expelling  Satan,  and  St.  Michael  weighing  the  souls. 
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TOWS  with  his  hideouB  wings.  Groups  await  his  pleasure  for  a  passage 
of  Acheron;  and  spirits  assail  the  forms  of  the  damned.^ 

Pursuing  the  course  of  the  story,  in  the  opposite  side  (right)  of  the 
chapel  the  infernal  regions  are  on  the  lunette  nearest  the  altar.  The 
archangels,  on  high  to  the  right,  winged,  and  in  armour,  stand  by,  as 
the  ministers  of  Satan  drive  the  sinners  down,  carry  them  on  their 
backs,  repel  them  panting  and  despairing,  or  strangle  them  with  cords.^ 

The  next  lunette  near  the  door  (right)  is  devoted  to  the  Resurrection. 
Two  angels,  amidst  clouds  alive  with  cherubs,  blow  the  last  trump, 
their  draperies  and  ribbands  flying  in  the  wind.  Beneath  them,  the 
people  rise  from  their  tombs,  in  the  flesh  or  as  skeletons.  In  the  centre 
of  a  lower  skirting,  an  arch  confines  the  dead  Christ,  resting  his  head 
on  the  Virgin's  lap,  and  watched  by  a  standing  Apostle  on  the  right. 
A  grieving  figure  is  at  his  feet.  The  kneeling  Magdalen  between  him 
and  the  spectator  kisses  his  lifeless  hand;  and  in  the  rear,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bas-relief  on  a  tomb,  the  body  of  the  Redeemer  is  carried  by  three 
bearers  to  the  grave.^ 

At  the  side  of  the  door  is  a  continuation  of  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked.  Beneath  on  each  hand  are  two  portraits,  one  of  them  probably 
that  of  Signorelli,  the  other  that  of  Niccola  di  Francesco,  who  ordered 
the  frescoes.  To  the  ceiling  of  Angelico,  which  is  that  of  the  subdivision 
nearest  the  altar,  Signorelli  added  one  section,  left  empty  by  the 
Dominican,  depicting  Michaelangelesque  figures  sounding  trumpets, 
and  others  carrying  the  emblems  of  the  Passion.    In  the  four  sections 

A  In  the  sides  of  a  little  window  in  the  midst  of  this  group  the  words  "  Ave 
Maria  "  are  inscribed.  In  the  skirting  to  the  left  of  the  altar  a  vertical  chain  of 
two  rectangular  panels,  with  a  medallion  between  them,  represent:  (1)  Dante 
asleep,  with  an  eagle  above  him;  (2)  Dante  followed  by  Virgil  and  seeing  the 
baa-relief  of  the  Annunciation;  (3)  Dante's  meeting  with  Oderisio  da  Qubbio.  In 
the  same  order  on  the  skirting  of  the  right  side  of  the  altar:  (1)  Unknown  subject; 
(2)  Peneufl  and  Andromeda;  (3)  Marriage  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

s  In  the  skirting  the  central  square  panelling  contains  a  portrait  of  Claudian; 
and  in  the  medallions  around,  all  on  gold  ground,  are  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  and 
Prooerpine. 

'  On  the  skirting  to  the  left  of  this,  a  central  square  panelling,  as  before,  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Virgil.  In  the  four  medallions  are — (1)  Orpheus  with  his  lyre 
recalling  Eurydice;  (2)  the  descent  of  Eneas  to  the  infernal  regions;  (3)  Eurydice 
taken  away  after  the  disobedience  of  Orpheus;  (4)  Hercules  chaining  Antaeus. 
The  skirting  on  the  right  of  the  Piet&  is  partly  covered  by  it.  The  centre  portrait 
is  still  there,  with  an  upper  and  side  medallion  representing  wrestlers.  The  fresco 
of  the  Resurrection  is  abraded  chiefly  in  the  sky.  A  large  salt  stain  damages  the 
centce  of  the  picture. 
V. — ^H 
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of  the  second  ceiling,  Luca  painted  a  choir  of  eight  virgins,  fifteen 
doctoTs  of  the  church,  thirteen  patriarchs,  and  seven  martyrs.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  hardy  than  the  angel  pnrsning  with  his 
drawn  sword  the  falling  form  of  the  demon.  The  innumerable 
figures  in  the  episodes  of  Antichrist's  miracles  are  distributed  with 
a  skill  equal  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  architecture  is  in 
the  best  classic  style.  The  angels  in  the  paradise  charm  by  noble- 
ness and  grace,  those  who  guide  the  elect  upwards  to  Paradise  are 
also  beautiful,  and  the  very  finest  ever  designed  by  the  master. 
The  archangels  and  the  condemned,  expelled  from  the  sky,  are 
grandiose  and  truly  admirable.  The  animation  and  life  in  the 
lower  scenes  are  as  great  as  those  in  Michael  Angelo's  Battle  of 
Anghiari,  the  nudes  like  those  of  the  Sixtine,  and  the  foreshorten- 
ings  are  the  perfection  of  those  originally  conceived  by  the  daring 
of  Uccello  and  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  struggles  of  the  imps 
and  souls  are  scientifically  rendered  with  extraordinary  truth  and 
with  an  energy  well  suited  to  the  subject,  and  the  spaces  filled  by 
the  parts  are  perfectly  divided.  The  angels  in  the  Besurrection 
remind  one  of  the  Hercules  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  whilst  the 
groups  below,  though  somewhat  afiEected,  are  still  effective.  .  The 
grinning  skeletons,  varying  the  array  of  souls  rising  to  the  judg- 
ment, partake  of  the  general  vehemence;  they  move  as  living 
things,  and  are  wonderful  as  studies  of  action.  The  Christ  in  the 
Pietjk,  though  muscular,  is  not  depicted  without  feeUng,  but  the 
relief  figures  carrying  the  Bedeemer  betray  Luoa's  Umbrian 
nature,  one  of  them,  indeed,  recalling  those  of  Baphael  in  the 
various  drawixigs  of  the  same  subject  at  Oxford  and  Florence,  and 
sus^esting  that  Sansdo  had  seen  the  masterpieces  of  Orvieto.^  The 
composition,  like  so  many  others  by  Signorelli,  is  Michaelangelesque. 

Here,  then,  on  the  classic  ground  trod  before  by  so  many 
Italian  artists,  Signorelli,  at  the  age  of  threescore,  was  enabled 
to  satisfy  his  instincts  to  the  full  by  delineating  scenes  of  a  highly 
dramatic  character.    Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  Angelico  to 

*  At  the  BideBof  the  portrait  in  the  right-hand  medallion  the  initialB  "  L.  S." 
are  twice  repeated.  [•  For  further  details  oonoeming  the  snbjeots  depicted  in 
theee  freeooeB.  see  ViscmBB,  %,»,,  p.  286  t^.,  and  F.  X.  Kjuxjs,  Luea  SignoreUe^ 
lUfulraiumen  tu  Dantet  Divina  Oommedia,  Freibuig  i.  B..  1892. 

♦  ■  On  the  influence  of  Signorelli  npon  Raphael,  compare  ViaawKL,  in  The  Bur. 
Unffkm  Magasine,  zsil  216  J99. 
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complete  the  Chapel  of  S.  Brizio,  he  would  no  doubt  have  pcdnted 
the  same  subjects  in  the  grand,  but  kindly  solemn,  spirit  which 
pervades  those  in  the  ceiUngs,  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  marks  the  colossal,  and  often  vulgar,  forms  of  the  Cortonese. 
Both  men  were  great  in  their  path,  but  they  pursued  dififerent 
ways  and  aims;  the  one  wafting  the  spectator  into  an  atmosphere 
of  calm,  the  other  with  difficulty  convincing  him  that  he  is  not 
hovering  over  a  field  of  battle.  Unavoidable,  indeed,  is  the  reflec- 
tion that  SignoreUi,  whilst  he  challenges  our  admiration,  does  so 
by  a  medley  of  conflicting  and  not  always  pleasing  impressions. 
The  pleasure  which  he  creates  is  not  entirely  unalloyed.  Like 
Michael  Angelo,  he  fascinates  and  crushes ;  he  extorts  applause  by 
his  extraordinary  vigour,  and  hardly  leaves  a  moment  for  the 
analysis  of  the  sensations  which  crowd  together  at  sight  of  his 
masterpieces.  Cold  reason  supervenes.  We  admit  the  daring 
conception  and  its  successful  realization,  but  we  feel  less  sympathy 
than  surprise.  The  athlete  has  taken  away  our  breath  by  the 
performance  of  his  feats;  he  has  not  touched  one  of  the  softer 
fibres  of  our  heart.  But  the  character  of  Signorelli  was  eminently 
calculated  to  strike  the  mind  and  to  rouse  the  attention  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  nor  is  it  a  marvel  that,  having  visited  Orvieto,  he  should 
be  pleased  by  the  art  of  Luca,  and  consider  some  of  his  groups 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  the  Last  Judgment  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.^  As  for  the  rest,  it  would  be  repetition  to  enter  further 
into  the  details  of  the  style  and  execution  of  these  frescoes,  their 
eharacteristio  features  having  been  already  generalized  for  the 
sake  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a  compact  sketch  of  Signorelli's 
manner. 

His  first  stay  at  Orvieto  did  not  exceed  two  years,  for  though  he 
painted  in  1603  two  fine  bust  portraits  of  hiinself  and  of  Niccola 
di  Francesco,  with  a  boldness  and  freedom  of  hand  seldom  sur- 
passed,^ he  had  already  (if  we  believe  an  inscription  which  we  have 

^  See  as  to  this  Vasabi,  iii.  690. 

'  The  two  men  faoe  each  other.  The  names  **  Luoa  "  and  "  Nicolans  "  are  en" 
graved  on  the  drees  of  each  figure  on  a  tile,  15  inches  by  13.  That  of  Nicholas 
is  grave  in  pose,  reminiscent  of  Piero  della  Franoesoa.  On  the  back  of  the  tile, 
which  is  in  the  opera  of  the  Duomo  at  Orvieto,  are  the  words:  "  Lucas  SignoreUns, 
natione  Ytalns,  patria  Cortonensis,  arte  ezimius  merito  ApeUi  comparandns,  sub 
regimine  et  stipendio  Nicolai  Francisoi  de  nationis  patrie  (^^.I?)  tane,  camerario 
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not  Been)  returned  in  1602  to  Cortona,  and  delivered  to  the  ohuroh 
of  8.  Margberita  a  dead  Chrifit,  wailed  bj  the  Marys  and  Apostles, 
with  bat  slight  variations  like  the  fresoo  in  the  ohapel  of  8.  Brizio, 
with  a  predella  representing  the  Agonj  in  the  Oarden,  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Kiss  of  Judas,  the  Capture,  and  the  flagellation.^ 
He  returned,  however,  to  Orvieto  in  1504,  perhaps  to  finish  some 
parts  of  the  chapel  in  the  Duomo,  and  a  picture  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  of  that  date.' 

From  this  time  forward  Signorelli  resided  frequently  in  Siena,^ 
where  Pinturiechio,  Bazzi,  and  himself,  assisted  by  Genga  and 
others,  competed  with  the  Faechiarottos,  Paochias,  and  their 
local  guild-brethren.  There  was  plenty  to  do  for  them  all  in  a  city 
where  such  enterprising  persons  as  the  Ficcolomini  and  the 
Petrucci  contended  with  each  other  in  display  as  well  as  in  wealth 
and  power.  The  cartoons  which  Signorelli  completed  there  in 
1606  for  the  pavement  of  the  Duomo  were  never  put  in  hand,^ 

fabrioe  hujus  basflioej  saoeUti  hoc  Virgini  dedioata  jadioi  finalu  ordine  figiiraium 
penpicue  piiudt  oapidosqiie  immortalitatis  yiriusque  effigiam  a  tergo  littararam 
hanun  natoraltter  mira  efffait  arte.  AI«iandro  VI  pon.  M;M.  aedeote  ct  Mazi* 
miano  TTTT*-  impeia&t.  a&o  salutis  M.oooo'*  tertio  Bjtlqndan  Jaoaaiias.*'  The 
ooloar  of  this  pieoe  ia  liquid  on  the  white  ground,  with  the  lights  in  body  and  the 
rest  stippled,  all  of  a  raddy  tone. 

^  This  picture  Is  now  in  the  choir  of  the  Duomo,  having  been  transfened  from 
its  origmal  place  (noticed  in  Vasabi,  iii  686).  The  annotators  of  Vasari  give  the 
foUowing  inscription,  not  viuble  to  the  authors  of  this  work:  "  Lucas  iEgidii 
Signorelli  Cortonensis  MDII."  The  composition  ia  very  animated,  reminiscent  of 
one  by  Botticelli  The  drawing  ia  free  and  bold,  the  colour  sharp  and  red.  [*In 
the  background  are  seen,  to  the  left,  the  Oruoifizion,  to  the  right,  the  Resurrection. 
A  picture  by  Signorelli  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Oook  at  Richmond  closely 
resembles  the  first-mentioned  scene.] 

*The  Magdalen  is  now  in  the  '*  opera."  It  ib  inscribed:  *'  Conserrat  pa.  pacis 
conservatrici  ez  se  consueto  MDIIII."  There  is  a  record  of  the  payment  to 
Signorelli  for  this  piece.  Tet  the  rude  handling  of  it  might  suggest  the  ezdosiTe 
employment  of  an  assiatant. 

•  s  As  a  matter  of  fact,  records  testify  to  his  presenoe  at  Siena  only  in  1606  and 
1609.  As  before,  his  chief  place  of  residence  was  Cortona,  though  he  traTeOed 
about  a  good  deal.  In  June,  1608,  he  was  at  Arcevia  (s/.  potf  so,  p.  106,  n.  1 ) ;  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  representative  of  the  Municipality  of  Ck>rtona  to 
Ilorence  to  ask  for  permission  to  reorganise  the  administration  of  Oortona;  and 
in  1612  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  MunicipaUty  to  congratulate 
the  Medici  on  their  return  to  Florence  (Visohib,  «.«.,  pp.  367,  360). 

^  Oastaho  MxLAinsi,  Difcorso,  etc.,  «.«.,  p.  131  and  annot.  Vasabi  (ed.  Le 
Monnier)»  vi.  168. 
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bat  they  would  ooeupy  his  leisure  hours,  and  leave  him  time  to 
eompose,  paint,  and  set  together  the  nnmerons  panels  which 
form  the  great  altarpiece  of  1507  in  8.  Medardo  at  Aroevia.  There 
are  not  many  finer  or  more  pleasmg  creations  of  his  than  this, 
althoo^  it  has  suffered  so  much  from  scaling  and  from  dost. 
The  central  Virgin  and  Child  are  still  Umbrian,  bat  the  five 
predella  pieces — Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration,  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  Massacre  of  the  Innocents — ^have  a  peculiar  charm  on 
account  of  their  grace  and  carefulness,  and  a  PerugineBque  feeling 
in  the  fine  proportions  and  movement  of  draped  or  naked  figures, 
which  remind  one  of  the  youth  of  Raphael.^ 

^  AraerU  Is  neu  Fabriano  In  the  hmrt  of  the  Umbrian  oonntry.  The  altar- 
pieoe  is  in  oooxaes,  with  pflasters  oontaining  seven  half-lengths  of  saints  apieoe. 
In  the  prineipal  oonise  the  ^Higin  and  Child  are  enthroned  between  SS.  Sebastian, 
Medardos*  Andrew,  and  Rodh.  In  the  npper  coarse  the  Eternal  is  between  the 
Baptist  and  three  Apostles.  Thearmsof  the  "  oomnne  "  of  Aroevia  are  on  panels 
at  the  exteeniifties  of  the  predella.  One  reads  on  the  step  of  the  throne:  "  Laoas 
SignoreHns  pingebat  MDYIL" 

In  the  Cappella  del  Sacramento  of  the  same  collegiate  church  of  S.  Medardo 
is  an  altarpiece.  in  the  oentve  of  which  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ  inscribed  on  a  scroll: 
*'  Lacas  Signorelli  da  Gortona."  Yet  it  looks  like  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  master's 
style  by  a  pupil.  Four  incidents  fill  each  of  two  pilasters,  and  are  painted  by  a 
mde  hand  of  the  school  of  Alonno.  The  base  of  the  altarpiece  is  by  an  artist  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  [*  The  sabseqnent  discovery  of  records  has  confirmed 
the  jodgment  passed  by  the  authors  on  this  work.  It  was  ordered  from  Signorelli 
at  Aroevia  on  June  5,  1608,  but  the  master  promised  to  execute  himself  only  the 
figores  of  God  the  Father,  Christ,  and  St.  John,  whereas  the  rest  was  to  be  painted 
**  ab  alils  suis  discipulis  melioribus."  Signorelli  also  agreed  to  retouch  such  parts 
of  the  ancona  as  already  existed,  by  which,  no  doubt,  the  two  pilasters  are  meant. 
Only  nineteen  days  later  Signorelli  received  the  final  payment  for  bis  works.  (See 
Ahsbjo,  in  Arehivio  tUfrieo  deU*ariet  ser.  L,  vol.  v.,  p.  196  sqq.)  On  the 
same  day  Signorelli  promised  to  paint  a  large  cross,  free  of  charge,  for  San 
Medardo  {idem,,  ibid,,  ser.  i.,  vol  iii.,  p.  217).  Signorelli  also  executed  other 
pietnres  for  Arcevia.  One  was  a  St.  Medardus,  ordered  by  the  Municipality 
of  Aroevia,  and  formerly  placed  over  an  altar  in  San  Medardo,  but  now 
lost.  Another  was  an  altarpiece,  painted  in  160S  by  commission  of  Giacomo 
di  Simone  Fllippiui  for  the  Church  of  San  Francesco.  The  principal 
panel  of  this  altarpiece  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  James 
the  Greater,  Simon,  Francis,  and  Bonaventura,  is  now  in  the  Brera  Gallery 
(No.  005).  It  bears  a  fragmentary  signature  and  a  long  dedicatory  inscription, 
with  the  date  1609.  This  panel  was  originally  aocompanied  by  a  lunette,  stated 
to  have  contained  a  figure  of  God  the  Father,  and  a  predella,  with  scenes  from  the 
Hfe  of  the  virgin  (see  Arsilmi,  u.s„  vol.  v.,  p.  202  sqq.).  The  lunette  is  perhape 
identical  with  one  representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  which  now  belongs 
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An  affecting  incident,  which  occurred  about  this  period,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Signorelli's  character.  We 
have  seen  how  energetic,  how  gloomy  at  times,  he  could  be  in  bis 
pictures.  We  now  remark  of  what  a  stem  and  masculine  stuff 
he  was  made.  His  favourite  son,  having  met  his  death  suddenly 
and  apparently  by  accident,  Signorelli  caused  him  to  be  stripped, 
'*  and  with  great  constancy,  without  repining  or  tears,  painted 
from  his  corpse,  that  he  might  at  leisure  contemplate,  in  the  work 
of  his  own  hand,  the  treasure  which  Nature  had  given  him,  and 
envious  fortune  taken  away."  ^  The  body  of  the  boy  was  buried 
at  Siena.* 

In  the  meanwhile  Pinturicchio  had  finished  the  Piccolonoini 
libraiy,  and  gone  to  set  up  the  altarpiece  at  Spello  (April,  1508).^ 
Signorelli  had  been  to  Cortona  to  fill  an  office  in  the  municipal 
council  for  two  months  (July  and  August,  1608).^  Just  then 
Julius  II.  determined  to  readom  the  Vatican  Camere.  He 
engaged  Signorelli,^  Ferugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  Bazsd  to  per- 
form this  duty.  They  all  went  up  to  Home  about  the  same 
period,  and  began  their  labours.  Most  of  them  were  old  and 
tried  hands,  Signorelli  and  Perugino  famous.  They  used  to  meet 
in  the  house  of  Bramante,  and  even  dined  there  with  Giambattista 
Caporali,  who  remembered  the  occasion,®  but  they  were  all 
obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  youthful  Raphael,  whom  Bramante 
their  host,  introduced  to  the  Pope,  and  they  all  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  receiving  their  dismissal,  and  of  seeing  part  of  their  work 

to  Mrs.  Ck>odden,  of  Oompton  Hooae.  YeovU,  Somenot,  and  was  aoqoired  in  1860 
by  the  late  Sir  B.  SamueUon  from  Bardini  of  Florence,  who  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained it  from  Aroevia.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  nioatrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  1911  (Plate  XL.).] 

*  Vasari,  iii,  691. 

'  In  1606  annot.  Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier,  vi.  143).  [*  Vasari  mentions  thia 
incident  immediately  after  having  spoken  of  Signorelli's  frescoes  at  Orrieto. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Lives  he  writes:  "  Dioesi  che  a  la  tomata  sua  in  Cortona 
gli  morl  nn  figUuolo  " ;  and  even  in  the  second  edition  he  speaks  of  the  son  as  having 
been  killed  at  Cortona.  Now,  we  know  that  a  son  of  Signorelli,  called  Antonio, 
died  at  Cortona  in  July,  1602,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  him  Vasari  alludes 
to  (ViSCHBE,  «.*..  p.  103).| 

♦  »  Gf.  postea.  p.  408,  n.  1.  *  Annot.  Vasam.  iiL  709. 

*  Vasabi.  iv.  329  aqq, 

•  Oaporali's  VUruv.  in  Vbbmioijoli,  Vita  di  Pin^ricehio,  8**,  Perugia.  1837. 
p.  6 ;  Tbmanza,  Vita  di  Jaropo  Satuovino,  p.  6;  Vasabi,  vii.  490. 
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taken  down.^  Signorelli,  Ferugino^  and  Finturioohio  returned 
together  to  Siena,  where  the  latter  was  presented  in  January  with 
a  son,  whom  the  former  held  at  the  baptismal  font,^  and  both 
dosed  their  careers  without  any  further  incident  of  mark.  Sig- 
DoreUi  remained  chiefly  in  and  about  Cortona,  where  several 
undated  pieces  prove  the  untiring  industry  with  which  he  attended 
to  the  orders  of  his  patrons.'  The  Communion  of  the  Apostles, 
commissioned  for  the  Compagnia  di  Gesii  at  Cortona,  was  produced 
in  1512;  the  altarpiece  of  Montone,  now  at  Citt&  di  Castello,  a 
Virgin  and  Child  for  the  Bishop  of  Cortona,  now  in  S.  Domenico, 
and  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  for  La  Fratta,  near  Ferugia, 
in  1515;  a  Madonna  and  Saints  for  the  Company  of  S.  Girolamo 
at  Arezzo,  in  1520.  Vasari  states  that  the  person  who  ordered 
the  latter  was  an  advocate  named  Niccolo  Gamurrini,  auditor  of 
the  Bota,  whose  portrait  was  painted  by  SignoreUi  in  a  kneeling 
attitude  before  the  Virgin  and  Child.  He  was  recommended  by 
St.  Nicholas,  besides  whom  SS.  Donate,  Stephen,  Jerome,  David, 
and  two  prophets,  occupied  places  around.  When  the  brothers 
of  the  company  carried  the  altarpiece  on  their  shoulders  from 
Gortona  to  Arezzo,  they  were  accompanied  by  SignoreUi,  who 
lodged  during  his  stay  in  the  house  of  the  Vasari.  As  this  occurred, 
Giorgio,  the  historian,  being  then  eight  years  of  age,  saw  Luca, 
much  stricken  in  years,  but  full  of  benevolence  and  amiability, 
and  heard  him  tell  his  father  not  to  check  the  child's  propensity 
for  the  pursuit  of  art.^  The  impression  which  his  own  observation 
and  the  traditions  of  his  family  had  left  was  that  SignoreUi  was 
of  the  best  manners,  sincere  and  loving  in  his  social  intercourse, 
mild  and  kindly  in  conversation,  and  above  aU  courteous  to  those 
who  wished  for  the  product  of  his  pencil.  His  teaching  of  disciples 
was  easy.  He  lived  weU,  and  Uked  to  appear  in  fine  attire,  and 
his  good  quaUties  caused  him  to  be  venerated  abroad  as  weU  as  at 
home.^  He  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  profession  to 

^  Yabaxl,  It.  361;  vi.  385. 

*  Doe,  ten.,  iii.  06;  and  Gavtavo  Milanssi,  Diaeor&o,  u.s. 

*  *  From  a  letiw  eent  by  Michael  Angelo  to  the  Capitano  of  Cortona  in  May, 
1518,  we  know  that  SignoreUi  in  1613  was  at  Rome,  where  he  borrowed  some  money 
from  Bfiohael  Angelo,  who  in  the  letter  in  question  complains  that  it  has  not  been 
paid  back  (Visohsb,  «.«.,  p.  110  aqq,,  359  sqq, ;  Mahoihi,  u,s„  p.  162  aqq.), 

4  Vasabi.  iii.  603.  ^  Ibid.,  iii.  605. 
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the  very  last,  and  Vasari  states  that  he  was  paralytic  when  he  began 
a  fresco  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Pas- 
serini's  palace  near  Cortona.^  That  his  hand  was  still  firm, 
though  slightly  tremulous  from  age,  in  1523,  is  proved  by  the 
receipt  for  payment  of  an  altarpiece  in  the  Pieve  of  Foiano,  of 
which  Gaye  has  preserved  the  facsimile.'  In  1524  Signorelli  sat 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Magistracy  of  Cortona,  and  it  is  believed 
that  his  death  took  place  either  in  that  year  or  shortly  after.^ 

The  following  is  a  detailed  register  of  the  authentic  works  indi- 
cated as  having  been  furnished  between  1512  and  the  date  of 
Luca's  death  : 

The  Communion  of  the  Apostles,  originally  in  the  Compagnia  del 
Gesti,  now  in  the  Duomo  of  Cortona,  is  in  oil,  and  signed  on  a  pilaster: 
''  Lucas  SignorelluB  Corthuniensis  pingebat,  1512."  The  Saviour,  in  a 
fine  attitude,  without  any  excess  of  weight  in  frame,  gives  the  host  to 
the  disciples  erect  or  kneeling  in  threes  at  each  side.  Judas,  as  Vasari 
says,  puts  the  host  into  his  scrip.^ 

The  Virgin,  standing  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  crowned  by  two 
angels,  and  in  the  midst  of  four  saints,  is  a  picture  of  life-size  figures 
in  oil,  for  a  long  time  at  Montone,  and  now  in  possession  of  Signer 
Mancini  at  Citt&  di  CasteDo."  It  is  signed:  "  Egregium  quod  cemia 
opus  Magister  Aloysius  Physicus  ex  Gallia  et  Thomasina  ejus  uxor  ex 
devotione  suis  sumptibus  poni  curaverunt.  Luca  Signorelli  de  Cortona 
pictore  insigni  formas  inducente.  Anno  D  .  . .  MDXV."  Much  injury 
from  darkening  of  the  shadows,  from  restoring  and  repainting,  is 

^  This  piece  exists,  but  bo  entirely  repainted  as  to  defy  criticism. 

'  See  in  plates  to  Oarttffgio,  vol.  ii. 

*  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  death  occurred  towards  the  end  of  1523.  On 
Oatober  13  of  that  year  he  made  his  last  will,  adding  a  codicil  two  days  later. 
On  December  8,  Severe  di  Giovanni  de'  Vannotti  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Margaret  at  Cortona,  "  loco  magistri  Luce  Egidii  magistri 
Venture  de  Signorellis  premortui pro  residuo  temporis  "  (Vischib,  «.«.,  p.  365  9qq,). 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  error  in  the  statement  of  the  commentators  of 
the  I^e  Monnier  edition  of  Vasa&i  (vi.  158)  that  he  sat  in  the  magistracy  of  Cortona 
during  January  and  February,  1524.  In  two  ballots  for  municipal  posts  in  1525, 
Signorelli's  name  was  drawn,  but  because  of  his  being  dead,  yet  another  name  was 
drawn  (Visohbb,  ».«.,  p.  367). 

«  Vasabi,  iii.  686. 

^  SS.  Jerome  and  Sebastian  (right),  Nicholas  of  Bari  and  Cristina  (left).  See 
Mabiotti,  p.  274,  and  Osson's  Cfuida  d'Awoli,  p.  79  iqq.,  which  states  that  the 
predella  of  the  piece  was  in  casa  Odoardi  at  Ascoli. 
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apparent.^  The  predella,  with  six  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Crifltina,  is 
not  to  be  found  at  present.^ 

Signorelli's  picture  of  1515  is  not  mentioned  by  guide-books  or 
authors  generally,  yet  exists  on  the  altar  of  S.  Vincenzo  in  S.  Domenico 
of  Cortona,  with  the  following  inscription:  '*  lo  Seminius  eps  Cortonens 
ioonam  et  omatnm  p.  p.  facieri  A.  D.  CIOIOXV.  Hseredes  vero  D. 
Asdrabalis  ejus  ex  fve  ab.  nepotis  P.  S.  instauran.  curaverunt.  A.  D. 
CUD.IO.CXIX."  This  fine  panel  represents  the  Virgin,  life-size,  holding 
the  Infant  Saviour,  resting  her  feet  on  three  cherubs  between  two  angels, 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  another  Dominican,  the  bust  of  Bishop  Seminius, 
a  good  portrait,  being  visible  in  the  right-hand  corner.  The  panel  is 
surrounded  by  a  painted  canvas  framework.  The  draperies  of  the 
Virgin  are  scaled  off. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross  of  1516,  commissioned  for  the  church 
of  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Croce  at  La  Fratta  near  Perugia,  is  in  Signorelli's 
usual  style,  but  inferior  as  to  grandeur  of  composition  to  that  of  the 
Daomo  at  Cortona,  yet  the  conception  is  that  which  many  subsequent 
painters  repeated,  as  Daniel  of  Volterra  in  his  picture  in  S.  Trinitit  di 
Monte  at  Rome;  Bazzi,  in  that  of  S.  Francesco  at  Siena,  Correggio,  the 
Oaracci,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck.  Three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Helen 
in  the  predella  are  very  graceful,  but  somewhat  dryly  painted.^ 

The  altarpiece  of  1520  (circa),  the  transfer  of  which  to  S.  Girolamo  of 
Arezzo  gave  occasion  to  Vasari  to  see  Signorelli,  is  now  in  good  preserva- 
tion in  the  church  of  the  nuns  of  S.  Spirito,  and  is  composed  of  life-size 
figures,  in  oil,  in  the  master's  broad  and  powerful  style;  but  the  colour 
18  of  a  low  key  in  tone,  the  half-tints  red,  and  the  shadows  black.^ 

The  picture  of  Foiano  (1523)  was  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints  and 
angels,  and  a  predella  containing  incidents  from  the  life  of  St.  Martin.'^ 

« 1  This  picture  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1,847).  It  was  executed 
during  July  and  August,  1515  (see  Visohsb,  u.a„  p.  360  aqq,), 

^  *  It  is  identical  with  one  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (No.  506),  as  the  authors 
themselves  hint  {paaUa,  p.  120). 

>  The  exp^ises  incurred  and  the  date  are  preserved  in  original  records  printed 
in  GuALANDi,  ser.  vi,  36, 37-38.  [*  They  are  reprinted  in  Visohbb,  «.«.,  p.  362  sqq. 
The  picture  was  finished  in  1516.    La  Fratta  is  now  called  Umbertide.] 

*  ^  This  picture,  now  in  the  public  museum  of  Arezzo  (Sala  III.),  was  ordered 
from  the  artist  on  September  19,  1519  (see  Visohxb,  «.«.,  p.  363).  It  was  to  have 
a  predella,  and  Dr.  Riosraa  suggests  {The  Mond  ColUUion,  London,  1910,  ii. 
490  9qq.)  that  this  may  be  identical  with  one  now  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  L.  Mond  in  London,  representing  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,  and  three  scenes 
from  the  legend  of  St.  Jerome. 

^  '  This  picture,  which  is  still  in  the  Ck>llegiatA  at  Foiano,  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Visohbb  (k.^.,  p.  270),  an  inferior  atelier-piece. 
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The  follo'wing  list  will  comprise  all  the  works  of  SignoreUi 
seen  by  the  authors  in  addition  to  those  in  the  body  of  the 
narrative: 

CorUma.  Oampoffnia  8.  Niooold.  High-altar;  with  subjects  on  both 
sides,  in  oil.  The  body  of  Christ  held  up  on  the  edge  of  the  tomb  by 
an  angel»  is  exhibited  by  him  to  the  adoration  of  several  saints.  8t. 
Francis,  on  the  left,  kneeling,  shows  the  stigmata.  St.  Dominic, 
kneeling  likewise,  is  at  St.  Francis's  side,  whilst  in  rear  of  them  two  saints 
stand.  St.  Jerome  is  on  the  right  with  three  angels.  The  picture  is  a 
fine  and  chastened  one  in  Signorelli's  Umbrian  manner,  purely  designed 
in  comparison  with  other  works.  The  flesh  tones  are  yeUowish,  the 
high  surface  shadows  strong  and  brown. 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  on  the  obverse, 
is  a  grand  composition  reminiscent  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  infant 
more  pleasing  and  amiable  than  usual. 

Some  frescoes  in  this  church  were  in  1847  recovered  from  whitewash, 
but  are  ruined  by  retouching.  They  represent  a  tabernacle  enclosing 
a  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints,  and  are  said,  on  the  strength  of  old  records, 
to  have  been  painted  by  SignoreUi  without  charge,  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Niccol6.^ 

Oartona.  Ohieaa  dd  Oesil.*  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  with  six 
figures  at  each  side,  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  distance — a  hard  picture  of 
cold  general  tone  and  dark  shadows.  The  nude  is  feeble,  and  the 
handling  dry.^  The  Nativity,  the  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant,  St.  Joseph 
on  the  opposite  side,  three  angels  above,  singing,  and  the  shepherds  in 
background  feeble.  This  and  the  following  in  the  Chiesa  del  Gesii,  show 
indeed,  the  extensive  use  of  assistant's  labour,  and  possibly  the  hand 
of  Turpino  Zaocagna. 

Cortona,  Chiesa  dd  Oeaii.  Panel,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
between  S.  Francis  and  a  bishop  in  friar's  dress,  reading,  Bruno  and  a 
saint  with  a  tree  in  his  hand  (a  half-length  of  the  Eternal  in  the  upper 
part  seems  of  a  later  date,  and  to  be  of  the  school).  This  is  a  dry,  hard 
production,  better  on  the  whole  than  the  two  others  in  the  Chiesa  del 
Glesii;  but  the  tone  is  low  and  dim,  and  some  parts  are  scaled. 

^  See  oom.  in  Vasabi.  iiL  699  sqq.  [*  Ck>mpaTe  on  theee  fresooes  Mahgdh. 
«.«.,  p.  a02.] 

>  Vasabi.  iii.  686. 

*>  This  piotore  was  ordered  from  SignoreUi  on  July  10»  1521  (BfAxrcori, 
«.«.,  p.  226). 
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CofUma.  An  Ascension  of  the  Virgin^  fonnerly  in  the  Pieye  of 
Cortona/  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  Signor  Luca  Tommasi.^ 
Cartona.  Signor  Carlo  Tommasi  has  a  small  allegory  of  the  Crowning 
of  Plenty  (fiye  figures).  In  possession  of  the  heiis  of  Signor  Agostino 
Castellani  in  Cortona  also  is  a  half-length  of  St.  Stephen,  and  a  small 
Nativity;  the  latter  in  the  better  manner  of  Signorelli,  the  former 
careful,  but  less  in  the  grand  style.^ 

Borgo  8.  Sepoilcro.  Compagnia  di  8.  Antonio  Abate.^  The  church 
standard  of  this  brotherhood  by  Signorelli  represents  on  one  side  a 
Crucifixion,  marked  by  the  usual  boldness  of  action  and  vigour  of  colour. 
The  Saviour  is  not  of  a  noble  form,  howeyer,  but  somewhat  mannered. 
The  Virgin  lies  faint  in  the  arms  of  the  Marys.  The  distance  is  rich  in 
episodes,  Calyary  and  the  Passion.  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Eligius  are  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  canvas,  with  the  brethren  of  the  company  at 
their  feet. 

CastigUone  Fiorentino  (of  old  Aretino).'^  OappeOa  dd  Saoramento,^ 
Here  is  a  fresco  of  Christ  taken  from  the  cross,  in  the  broad  manner,  the 
composition  a  replicate  of  that  in  the  picture  in  Cortona  Cathedral 
(eleven  figures).  A  piece  has  been  added,  apparently  in  the  last 
century.  Some  of  the  high  lights  are  gilt  in  the  Umbrian  fashion.  The 
sky  is  renewed. 

CiUd  di  CasteOo.  Convent  Church  of  8.  CeoOiaJ  The  Virgin  holds  the 
Infant,  who  crowns  St.  Cecilia  on  the  left,  behind  whom  are  St.  Francis 
and  a  bishop.  The  Virgin's  face  is  turned  to  the  right  towards  St. 
Chiara,  behind  whom  are  SS.  Anthony  and  Louis  of  Toulouse.  SS. 
Catherine  and  Margaret  kneel  in  the  foreground,  whilst  between  them 
angels  gather  roses  which  have  fallen  from  the  Virgin's  left  hand.  The 
composition  is  overcharged,  and  the  tone  generally  brown  and  dim. 

^  Vasabi.  iii.  687  an. 

*  *  The  Asflmnption,  whioh  was  ordered  from  Signorelli  on  Maroh  12. 1519>  is  now 
in  the  Duomo  of  Cyortona.  The  authors  refer  to  it  {postea,  p.  119  tq.)  under  Tur- 
pino  Zaccagna.  The  picture,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Signor  Luoa 
Tommasi,  now  belongs  to  the  Cyontessa  Giulia  Baldelli  of  Ck>rtona;  it  Ib  a  gomjalone, 
representing  on  one  side  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints*  and  on  the  other 
Si.  Anthony  the  Abbot  (c/.  MAHonsri, «.«..  pp.  216  aq^^,,  174  9q,), 

*  '  The  Nativity  is  perhaps  identical  with  one  now  belonging  to  the  Contessa 
Qiulia  Baldelli  of  Cortona  (Manoiki,  «.«.,  p.  226).  I  have  been  unable  to  asoer- 
tain  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  other  paintings  mentioned  in  this  paragraph. 

*  ^  Now  Communal  GkbUery. 
'  Vasabi.  iii.  687 

*  *  Now  in  the  Communal  QaUery  at  CastigUone  Fiorentino  (No.  11). 
* ''  Now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Citt^  di  Castello  (No.  116). 
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But  the  panel  is  injured  by  flaying;  the  Virgin's  mantle  is  repainted 
anew,  and  the  whole  upper  ang^e  to  the  left  damaged. 

The  predella,  in  the  interior  of  the  convent,  contains  figures  of  88. 
Margaret,  John  the  Evangelist,  Bernardino,  Jerome,  Lucy,  and  the  arch- 
angel Michael.^  In  this  convent  are  also  two  pictures  of  the  school  of 
Signorelli.^ 

Cittd  di  Castdlo,  Signer  Mancini  owns  a  Nativity,  much  better  than 
the  altarpiece  of  Hontone  previously  described,  signed  on  the  frieze  of 
a  round  temple.  ''  h.  Luce  de  Cortona  P.  0."  This  is  a  good 
picture  in  which  the  influence  of  Piero  della  Francesca  may  be  traced. 
The  Virgin  kneels  in  adoration  before  the  In&nt  on  the  ground,  with 
the  shepherds  on  the  left;  and  the  attendant  angels,  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  take  part  in  the  scene,  recall  the  works  of  Filippino 
Lippi.  A  shepherd  on  a  hill  in  the  distance  plays  on  a  pipe,  and  a 
market  is  held  near  the  temple  in  the  background.  The  annunciation  to 
the  pastors  in  the  landscape  completes  the  composition.  This  may  be 
the  piece  noticed  by  Vasari  in  S.  Francesco  of  (^ttii  di  Castello.'  It  is 
well  preserved,  of  a  marked  brown  tone,  and  entitles  Signorelli  to  be 
called  the  Caravaggio  of  his  time.^ 

An  Annunciation  in  the  hands  of  the  same  proprietor  is  not  by 
Signorelli,  but  by  Francesco  of  Cittit  di  Castello." 

Arezzo.  PiMic  Museum,  Sola  III.  Virgin  and  Child  between 
SS.  Francis,  Monica,  and  angels.  Three  angels  playing  on  the  throne 
step  (injured).  Right  and  left  in  the  foreground  are  SS.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen and  Margaret.  This  altarpiece,  with  figures  of  life-size,  was 
originally  in  S.  Margareta  of  Arezso,  and  is  probably  that  which  Vasari 
describes  (iii.  692)  as  a  work  of  Signorelli's  old  age.  It  is  in  a  bad 
state  of  preservation,  but  genuine. 

*  ^  Theee  panels  are  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Citt&  di  Gastello,  Nos.  86, 
86,  87»  88,  89.  90).  They  did  not  serve  as  a  predella,  but  formed  the  pilasters  on 
each  side  of  the  chief  subject.  This  altarpiece  had,  however,  a  predeDa,  con- 
taining scenes  from  the  legends  of  SS.  Cecilia,  Valerianus,  and  Tiburtius.  It  was 
until  lately  in  possession  of  the  Paoi  family  of  Citt^  di  Castello,  and  was  then 
purchased  by  Signor  Volpi  of  Florence  (Mahcini,  «.«.,  p.  196). 

*  *  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  identity  of  these  pictures.  Perhaps  the  authors 
alluded  to  a  goi^ahne,  showing  on  one  side  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  and 
on  the  other  Christ  in  Glory,  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Citt&  di  Castello. 

>  Vasabi,  iii.  686. 

*  ^  This  picture  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1,133). 

*  '  Judging  from  a  reproduction,  the  editor  should  certainly  say  that  this 
picture  (now  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia)  is  by  Signorelli. 
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Perugia.  OaUeria  Penna.^  Small  round  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  between  St.  Jerome,  John  the  Baptist,  a  bishop,  and  two  or 
three  female  saints.    A  dusky  brown  production  of  Signorelli's  old  age. 

Florence.  Academy  of  Arts,  No.  164.  From  S.  Trinita  of  Cortona.  In 
Signorelli's  grand  manner,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
the  aiohangeb  Michael  and  Gabriel,  and  the  sitting  SS.  Augustine  and 
Aihanasius,  with  a  Trinity  in  the  upper  space. 

Florence.  Academy  of  Arts,  No.  65.  Canvas,  assigned  to  Andrea 
dd  Castagno.'  Christ  crucified,  with  a  kneeling  Magdalen,  and  a 
deposition  from  the  cross  in  the  distance.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  church 
slandard  by  Signorelli.'* 

Florence.  Academy  of  Arts,  No.  164  bis.  A  predella,  with  the 
Last  Supper,  the  Enlarance  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  Flagellation,  boldly 
and  freely  handled.  These  scenes  are  not  very  pleasing.  The  neglect 
and  colossal  nature  of  the  figures  are  peculiar  to  the  master's  latest 
oeations. 

Florence.  Uffizi,  No.  1,291.  Wood,  life-size.  A  well-preserved 
roand  of  the  Holy  Family,  all  intent  on  the  contents  of  a  book  read  by 
the  ^gin.    In  Signorelli's  broad,  forcible  st^le. 

Same  OaUefy,  No.  1,298.  Originally  in  S.  Lucia  of  Montepulciano. 
Predella,  containing  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and  Adoration  of  the 
Hagi — a  fine  original.^ 

Flofenee.  OoXleria  Ixmhofrdi.  Once  belonging  to  the  Albergotti 
family  at  Arezso.'^  A  Virgin  and  Child,  with  four  angels  above  the 
group-— a  feeble  production,  so  much  below  the  mark  of  the  master 
that  we  might  believe  it  executed  by  a  pupil. 

Florence.  OaUeria  Torrigiani,  No.  8.*  Magnificent  life-size  portrait 
of  a  man  in  a  red  cap  and  vest,  three-quarters  to  the  left.  It  is  described 
as  a  portrait  of  Signorelli  himself,  but  seems  to  be  that  of  a  person  of 
hi^er  condition.  It  is  very  broadly  modelled,  a  little  grey  in  tone, 
and  is  one  of  Signorelli's  Florentine  creations.  An  antique  arch  adorns 
a  distance  to  the  right.  In  front  of  it  are  two  nude  figures,  one  of  which 
leans  on  a  staff.    The  red  cap  is  a  little  restored. 

^  ^  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 

^  >  Now  to  Signorelli 

^  '  Originally  in  the  convent  of  Annftlfliiii. 

*  ^  Signer  MAHonn  («.«.,  p.  177  sq.)  thinks  that  a  piotore  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
which  is  still  in  the  CSiuroh  of  S.  Laoia  at  Montepnloiano  was  the  principal  panel 
of  the  altarpieoe  to  which  the  above-mentioned  predella  belonged. 

*  '  Present  whereaboats  nnknown. 

*  •  Now  Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  (No.  79o). 
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Milan.  Brera,  No.  477.  Wood,  0*82  m.  high  by  0-60.  The 
Virgin,  Child,  and  angels,  in  SignoreUi's  softer  mood,  as  illustrated  in 
the  altarpiece  of  Arcevia.  Finely  and  carefully  drawn,  and  copiously 
ornamented  with  gold.^ 

Rome.  Marchese  Patrizi,^  No.  92,  Room  F.,  in  the  ExkibUion  of 
1870.  Round  with  the  Salutation  on  the  right,  and  in  rear  to  the  left 
St.  Zacharias  presenting  the  Infant  Baptist  to  St.  Joseph,  who  holds  the 
Infant  Christ.  On  a  scroll :  '*  lvchas  sionobellvs  db  cortona."  This 
also  is  of  Signorelli's  old  age,  perhaps  even  a  school  piece. 

Rome.  OaUeria  Rospigliosi.  Arched  panel.  Virgin,  Child,  and 
young  Baptist,  with  St.  Joseph  in  rear  to  the  right.  This  is  a  pretty 
picture,  with  figures  of  delicate,  somewhat  dry,  mould,  in  Signorelli's 
most  chastened  feeling.    (Half-lengths,  under  life-size.) 

Rome.  S.  Oregorio.  In  this  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  a 
predella  representing  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon  between  fourteen  half- 
length  saints.  The  treatment  shows  that  the  work  was  done,  not  by 
Signorelli,  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  but  by  a  disciple  of  Pinturiochio.  The 
colour  is  brown  and  dingy.' 

Dresden  Museum,  No.  20.  Wood,  round,  5  feet  11  inches  in  diameter. 
Holy  Family,  originally  in  Pisa,  and  afterwards  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Woodburn.  The  Virgin  holds  on  her  knee  the  naked  Infant  Saviour, 
who  plays  with  the  young  Baptist.  St.  Joseph  points  to  the  cross  in  the 
latter's  hand.  Distance,  rocks.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  two 
angels  playing  and  singing.  This  picture  has  much  of  the  Florentine  of 
Botticelli  and  Filippino.  It  is  boldly  handled  at  one  painting,  and  of  a 
dusky  warm  tone.* 

AUenburg  (in  the  Saxon  Duchy  of  that  name).  Toum  Museum. 
Bequeathed  by  the  late  Herr  von  Lindenau.  Five  parts  of  a  predella 
by  Signorelli  (wood),  representing:  No.  138,  Christ  on  the  Mount; 
No.  139,  the  Flagellation;  No.  140,  the  Crucifixion;  No.  141,  the 
Entombment;  No.  142,  the  Resurrection.  This  predella  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  at  La  Fratta,  near  Perugia.  The  subjects  are 
slightly  but  rapidly  handled,  in  oil.    The  figures  generally  are  Herculean . 

*  *  Cf.  atUea,  p.  86,  n.  2. 

*  '  Now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrioh  Maseum  at  Berlin  (No.  70b). 

^  '  For  leprodnotions  of  UiIb  piotaie,  see  BdUeUino  cT  arte,  v.  227  aq. 

*  ^  As  Dr.  Fbizzoni  was  the  first  to  point  ont  {Jahrlmcher  fur  KunshoUsen- 
9chaft,  iii.  86]|,  this  is  really  a  work  by  a  purely  Florentine  artist — namely,  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  who  frequently  has  been  confused  with  Signorelli  (cf.  atUea,  p.  88). 
The  fadal  types,  the  hands,  the  folds  of  drapery,  the  landscape,  eto.,  point  to  him 
with  absolute  certainty.    Compare  also  Knapp.  «.«.,  p.  50  9qq. 
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The  moYement  of  the  Ghrut  in  the  Resurrection  is  bold,  as  in  the  later 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  scourgers  in  the  Flagellation  are 
remarkable  for  the  coarse  energy  of  theii  action,  and  the  vulgar  develop- 
ment of  muscular  strength. 

Same  OdOeryy  Nos.  143-146.  Four  small  panels,  in  the  form  of  pointed 
niches,  about  1  foot  high,  containing  each  a  saint — SS.  Bernardino, 
Louis  of  France,  and  two  females  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  These  are 
painted  in  oil,  in  the  style  of  the  foregoing,  and  were  perhaps  part  of 
the  same  altarpiece. 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,525.  Wood,  033  m.  high  by  0*70.  Predella, 
representing  the  Virgin's  birth.^  This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Signorelli.  The  composition  is  fine;  the  figures  are  dignified  without 
Tnannffriwm. 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,526.  Ez-Campana.  Wood,  3*26  m.  high  by 
2'43.  Adoration  of  the  Hagi,  rude;  said  to  have  been  (see  Catalogue 
of  Bx-Gampana  Collection,  anno  1859)  commissioned  in  1482  for  S. 
Agostino  of  Cittii  di  Castello.^ 

Same  QaOery,  No.  1,527.  Wood,  1*03  m.  high  by  0*70.  Knee-piece 
(fragment),  comprising  seven  life-size  figures.  Less  rude  than  the 
foregoing,  but  poorly  handled  and  of  a  red  tinge.  But  both  give  a 
slight  idea  of  SignoreUi's  talent. 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,662.  Wood,  0*87  m.  high  by  0*58.  Gassed 
as  *'  nameless.'*  Virgin  reading,  with  the  Child  in  her  lap.  This 
injured  production  looks  as  if  it  might  have  issued  from  Signorelli's 
shop.    It  is,  however,  feeble. 

Vienna.  Innperidl  OaUery,  No.  40.  5  feet  1  inch  high  by  5  feet 
1  inch  tempera.  Nativity,  half  life-size,  transferred  to  canvas,  and 
thereby  somewhat  injured.  Although  we  trace  the  stamp  of  Signorelli 
in  this  piece,  it  lacks  the  master's  own  grandeur  and  power.  The  figures 
are  somewbat  paltry  in  drawing  and  execution. 

London.  Late  Barker  Collection.^  A  small  and  injured  but 
genuine  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  in  Signorelli's  Michaelangelesque 
style. 

Same  CcOection.    Two  pilasters,  on  one  of  which  are  SS.  Bernard, 

^  ^  The  subject  of  this  pictare  is  the  Birth  of  St.  John.  Zftohftrias  is  seen  in  the 
foragronxid  to  the  right,  writiiig  the  name  of  his  son  on  a  tablet. 

*  *  This  pioture  was  executed  in  1493;  it  is  one  of  the  two  mentioned  anteat 
p.  94. 

^*  Subsequently  in  the  ooUeotion  of  Sir  William  Farrer,  and  bought  at  the 
Farrer  sale  (March  28,  1912,  No.  S3)  by  Messrs.  Agnew.  Another  version  of 
this  composition  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  at  Castle  Howard. 
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Onofrio,  and  Dorothy;  on  the  other,  SS.  Bernard  and  Jerome,  and  the 
Angel  and  Tobit.    Fine  genuine  works.^ 

London.  Lord  Taunton  (Ex-StokeTBik)*  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cather- 
ine; a  good  example,  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  with  but  a  few  and 
alight  retouches. 

Scotland.  Olentifan^  aeat  of  the  late  Captain  Stirling.'  Small  panel 
of  about  twenty-nine  figures,  representing  the  Pharisees'  feast;  the 
Hagdalen  approaching  the  Saviour  with  the  ointment,  on  the  rig^t; 
Martha,  Mary,  and  curious  bystanders,  at  the  entrance.  It  is  spirited 
and  of  Signorelli's  fine  time,  well  composed,  fuU  of  variety,  animation, 
and  nature,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  repainted  figure  at  the  end  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  table,  in  fair  presenration. 

Keif  (seat  of  W.  Stirling,  Esq.,  M.P.).  No.  90  at  the  Manchester 
Exhibition.    A  genuine  Pietii  by  Signorelli.^ 

Liverpool.  Walker  Art  OaOery,  Roeeoe  Collection,  No.  26.  Panel, 
1  foot  9  inches  high  by  1  foot  4  inches.  Virgin  seated,  with  the 
infant  Christ  in  her  arms.  Distance,  a  landscape.  Assigned  to  Gima 
da  Conegliano,  but  by  SignoreUi,  though  not  one  of  his  best,  and 
damaged.'^ 

St.  Petersburg.  Collection  of  H.I.H.  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  (round,  wood,  figures  half  life- 
sLse).*  Nativity.  The  Virgin  kneels,  attended  by  an  angel,  near  the 
Infant  on  the  ground.  St.  Joseph  descends  some  steps.  The  character 
is  Signorelli's,  the  composition  and  execution  below  his.  This  is  a  school 
work.^ 

The  following  noticed  by  Vasari  are  not  forthcoming  at  this  time: 

^  ^  These  panels  are  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  (Nos.  86  and  37)t  and  can  cmly 
be  oonsidered  as  ateUer-pieoes.  They  were  originally  on  each  side  ol  the  high- 
altar  of  the  Ghoroh  of  San  Donnino  di  TOlamagna,  near  Florence. 

*  *  Now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  £.  Stanley,  of  Quantook  Lodge* 
Bridgewater  (qf.  anUa,  p.  96,  n.  4). 

*  *  Now  Dublin,  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  No.  266  (e/.  amtea,  p.  96,  n.  4). 

«  4  This  splendid  piotore  is  now  in  the  oolleotion  ol  Sir  John  Stirling-Mazwell, 
of  Pollock  House,  PoUookshaws.  No  such  work  is  mentioned  in  the  Manchester. 
Exhibition  catalogue  (e/.  anteat  p.  96,  n.  4). 

*  '  The  quality  of  this  work  is  hardly  up  to  that  of  SignoreUi  himself.  The 
group  of  the  Viigin  and  CShild  is  similar  to  that  which  ooouxs,  set  off  against  a  rich 
background  of  red  and  gold  ornaments,  in  a  most  beautiful  picture  by  SignoreUi* 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Benson  of  London  (formerly  in  the  Oasa  Girolamo 
Tommasi,  Oortona). 

*  *  Now  oolleotion  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Leuchtenberg,  St.  Peteisbnrg. 

*  7  This  picture  offers  one  more  instance  of  a  confusion  between  SignoreUi 
and  Piero  cU  Cosimo.     Compare  L.  Vshtubi,  in  VArtt^  zr.  127  Jg.  (with  repro* 
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(iu  t     .,  an.i  D(»rothy:  on  the  other,  SS.  Bernard  and  Jeroino,  i?   . 
A-"  I  ..Tf :   J'i^i;:.     Fine  genuine  works.* 

J..-      rt*.     Lf-fd  TaufUon  (Ex-Stoke  V&vk)*   Martyrdom  of  St.  ' 
ii  •  ,  H  1-    >'.\  i>\,M*\p\o.y  f»jll  of  life  and  animation,  and  with  but  a  U-  • 

•'  I '  tlin(^.     t'i*\  *:f(^n,  Beat  of  the  late  Captain  Stirling.*    SmaH  :»  • 
•it    aSout  tv^tntvnine  figures,  repreaentini;  th*>  Pharisees*  f^A.-* 
M -.J 't  • 'u  G|'[  roaching  the  Saviour  with  the  ointment,  on  the  r, 
M»irt »).';.  M  !■  v\  5'?id  ciinoua  byBtanders,  at  the  entrance.     It  is  sp*  ' 
and  ''f  S^'j:».'»«<5ili  H  fine  time,  well  composed,  full  of  variety,  anLui*  -  ••. 
and  n.4.  \y*\  .tvi,  wiLh  the  exception  of  a  repainted  figure  at  the  tf*i' 
tl*t*  It  f ^  wiii^  of  iLe  table,  in  fair  preservation. 

A'-;  »>jjit  of   W.  Siuiing,  Esq.,  M.P.).     No.  $K»  at  the  M.-.nl     »■ 
L^iuh-  A  genuine  Piet^  by  Signorelli.* 

/r  <-,..:.     Walker  Art  GaUery,  Roscoe  ColkclMn.    \o.  26.     Va- ^ 
1  fM.»t  \t  m-h'i*    Ir/n    by   1   fo«»t  4  inches.      Virgin   seated,  ^hh    *• 
iiifan<  ChT<si  m  I.*  .irms.     Distance,  a  landscape.     Assigned  U' I 
du  < '«>n<  ;:}L;tn<»,  but  by  Signorelli,  though  not  ono  of  his  besc,    'kU.\ 

^/.  PfUfshurg.  Collection  of  H.I.H.  the  Grand  Duchess  M;*ri 
\\idow  of  tht  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  (round,  wood,  figures  half  !»: 
.-^izt )."  Nativity.  The  Virgin  kneels,  attended  by  an  an^el,  near  t: 
I u'fint  on  the  ^^lound.  St.  Joseph  descends  some  stejMS.  The  charaet 
y\  >i.  jrio  elli's,  the  composition  and  execution  below  his.  This  is  a  scfao': ' 
.V.  k  ' 

[  iK'  fuilowintf  noticed  by  Vasari  are  not  forthcoming  at  this  timi- . 

'  -  ^hf•^^  (>anol>i  are  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  (No«.  .t6  »nd  37 )>  and  can  oi«<v 
.t  '1^.  rrtsi  ad  at^^hiT-pieces.  They  were  originally  on  oaoh  sido  of  the  high- 
*.   «        '.l.t  '  'h'lroh  of  San  Doonino  di  Villamagna,  near  Flureaoe. 

'  N    t%  !i>  thf>  possession  of  the  Hon.  Mr4.  E.  Stanley,  of  Qaaa&«>ck  LodgA. 
.   *  •     '^/'.  •«n/ea,  p.  96,  n.  4). 
'       •    **  •  ■  '*>lin   NMional  Gallery  of  Ireland.  Xo.  :i(W  (c/.  amU't  p.  96,  n.  4). 

.     ..  ■«  M.iiil  picture  is  now  in  the  col'txjtion  of  Sir  Joh'   Stirling  Maxwell, 

'"..••'   PollockshaiK^     No  such  work  ia  montioniNJ  ii*  the  Mam  hf**t«-«-. 

.   .J. UP  !rf  an/.vj,  p.  96,  n,  4). 

V  >ji  th'.^  work  i''  hardly  up  to  that  of  Sijrnor»*Ili  '^-iiif-lf.     Th*^ 

\.  •  i  wl  '\  hfltJ  is  similar  to  that  whi»^h  oocurs,  lot  off  affAiKst  a  no 

-..    H'..'  u.'.A{\  ornaments,  m  a  most  beautiful  pictun*  by  ^f:gnon•ll.. 

-1..  Kobort  Benson  of  Loudon  (formerly  m  tne  Ca^a  <«irolam(i 

•   "f  Prince  Nicholas  of  Leurhtenberg,  .St.  Pi»>tr»mirg. 
'M>rtf  one  more  instance  of  a  oonfiuuon   b<>t.\^6H)i    SignorelU 
O.mpare  h,  ViNrrai,  in  L'Arte,  xv.   127  *q.  fwith  repro- 
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Arezzo.  Standard  for  the  company  of  St.  Catherine  ( Vasabi,  iii.  684)  r 
standard  of  the  company  of  the  S.  Trinitii  {ibid.) ;  frescoes  and  an  altar- 
piece  in  S.  Agostino  (ibid,);  altarpiece  in  Cappella  degli  Accolti  at  S. 
Francesco,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  four  saints,  and  two 
angels  playing  instroments,  the  patron  and  some  of  his  relatives.  The 
predella  was  filled  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  {ibid.). 

VaUerra.    Altarpiece  in  S.  Agostino  {ibid.,  685  sq.). 

Monte  S.  Maria.    A  dead  Christ  {ibid.). 

atiA  di  CasteUo.  S.  Francesco,  a  Nativity,  executed,  it  is  said,  in 
1496  (76. ,  ib.  and  Cebtini  ap.  awnot.  to  Vasari,  ed.  Le  Monnier,  vi. 
138  and  157).* 

Cortona.    Frescoes  in  Vescovado  {HM.y  iii.  686  sq.). 

Ludgnano.  S.  Francesco,  doors  of  a  church  press  (ibid.,  687),' 
pictures  at  Montepulciano  (t&id.,  689).^ 

SignoreUi  was  clearly  not  a  man  fitted  to  give  an  impulse  to  a 
sohool.  His  own  skill  was  snch  that  he  merely  required  the  sim- 
plest aid  from  his  assistants ;  and  most  of  those,  whose  works  have 
been  preserved,  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  being  remem- 
bered. Maso  Papacello,  Francesco  Signorelli,  Turpino  Zaccagna, 
and  others,  may  therefore  be  comprised  in  the  following  short 
notices: 

Vasari  does  not  mention  Papacello  as  a  pupil  of  Signorelli.  On  the 
contrary,  he  calls  him  a  disciple  of  QiuHo  Romano  and  Benedetto  (error 
for  Giambattista)  CaporaU.^    But  Papacello's  remaining  panels  betray 

dnefeion).  The  following  ehonld  be  added  to  the  number  of  extant  works  by 
SignoreUi: 

B0rgamo.  AeeadenUa  Carrara,  Nob,  521-623.  St.  Rooh;  the  Virgin  and  Child; 
Sfcu  Sebartian  (Morelli  ooUeotion). 

Londtm.  Naiumal  Gallery,  No.  2,488.  Holy  Family  (Salting  bequest).  Mr. 
Boberi  Btnaon.  The  Journey  to  BmmauB;  the  Supper  at  Emmana  (from  the  Gasa 
Giiolamo  Tommad,  Cortona).  Sir  KennM  Muir-MaelMnzie.  Man  on  ladder 
(fragment  of  a  Deeoent  from  the  Cross).  Mrs.  DonneU  PaO.  The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Mcrra  (near  CitU  di  Castello).  8.  Oruanziano.  The  Flagellation;  the  Cruci- 
fixion (freeooee). 

New  Haven,  UJ3.A .    Jarvea  CcUeetion,  No.  67.    The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

ParU.  Loutfre.  St.  Jerome.  Jaequemari  Andri  OclUeiion.  The  Holy  Family 
ith  the  Infant  St.  John  (Umdo). 

Biehmond.    Sir  Frederick  Cook.    Profile  of  Nioool6  ViteUi. 

^  ^  Cf.  anUa,  p.  05,  n.  2;  and  p.  112. 

*  >  Ordered  in  1482  {cf.  anUa,  p.  89.  n.  2). 

♦  *  Cf.  anUa,  p.  113.  n.  4.  *  Vasabi,  iU.  6»4. 
v.— I 
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the  influence  of  Signorelli.    His  real  name  is  Tommaso  Bamabei.    The 
eaiUest  frescoes  with  which  he  is  connected  are  those  of  Giulio  Romano 
at  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Raphael,  and  before  the  Mantuan  period.^ 
In  these  it  is  natural  that  the  assistant's  hand  should  not  be  discerned. 
We  next  see  Fapacello,  about  1523-24,  helping  Giambattista  Caporali 
at  the  villa  of  Cardinal  Fasserini  near  Cortona,^  but  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  his  own  style.    In  1524  we  first  find 
a  genuine  production  from  his  hand — ^a  Conception,  in  S.  Maria  del 
Calcinaio,  near  Cortona — ^in  which  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Signorelli , 
combined  with  raw  chalky  tones  and  leaden  shadows.^    Two  other 
pictures  of  the  same  class — ^an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Annunciation, 
dated  1527 — ^are  in  the  same  church,  and  suffice  to  characterize  the  low 
rate  of  Fapacello's  talent.^    He  finally  settled  at  Ferugia.    Mariotti 
notices  frescoes  commissioned  of  him  at  Cesi,  in  the  diocese  of  Spoleto, 
by  the  brethren  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria/    Vasari  alludes  to  others 
in  the  fortress  of  Ferugia;^  and  we  learn  from  the  will  of  Giambattista 
Caporali,  dated  July  27,  1553,  that  Maso  was  witness  to  that  instru- 
ment.'^   In  the  same  year,  a  Trinity  with  Saints  by  him  was  placed  on 
an  altar  in  S.  Francesco  of  Ferugia  (now  missing),^  and  in  1559  he  died. 
Fapacello's  was  a  kindred  spirit,  as  regards  manner  and  execution, 
to  that  of  Francesco  Signorelli,  a  nephew  of  Luca,^^  who  may  have 
helped  him  to  some  extent  in  the  Chiesa  del  Gesii  at  Cortona.    His 
nearest  approach  to  the  manner  of  his  uncle  is  in  a  somewhat  damaged 
round  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints  in  the  Falazzo  del  Comune  at 
Cortona,  and  in  an  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  (injured  and  feeble)  in  the 

1  Vasam,  v.  633. 

*  Vasasi,  iii.  693  sq, 

'  At  the  aides  of  the  prinoipal  group  are  four  prophets,  and  two  sitting  saints 
in  the  foreground,  on  the  edge  of  which  are  busts  of  the  patrons  in  profile;  above, 
an  Eternal  and  two  angels.  A  predella  represents  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  In- 
scribed: "  Intaot»  XPI  mfis  Vanutius  heros.  Baptista  hoc  supplez  plgere  jussit 
opus.    MDXXTTTT." 

*  These  pictures  are  all  assigned  to  Papaoello,  on  the  authority  of  records  dis- 
oovered  by  Pinuooi  (op.  anntit.  to  Vasabi,  iii.  694). 

^  Mabiotti,  Left.  piU.,  «.«.,  p.  239,  note. 
«  Vasabi,  tI.  227,  destroyed  in  1848. 
'^  Mabiotti,  LtU,  pitt,, «.«.,  p.  238. 

*  At  Perugia.  See  copy  of  the  register  in  Vasabi,  iii.,  note  to  p.  094.  [*  For 
further  notices  of  him,  see  MAircmi, «.«.,  pp.  189,  n.  1,  and  223.] 

^  lb.  See  for  Francesco,  Manki's  Signorelli,  and  excerpts  in  note  to  Vasabi 
(ed.  Le  Monnier),  vi.  148.  (i*  According  to  Manoini  («.«.,  p.  223),  Francesco 
Signorelli  died  in  1559,  "  senechUe  conjeehu,*'] 
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choir  of  the  Daomo.  In  the  Monastery  Church  of  the  Trinitii  at  Cortona, 
a  picture  is  preserved  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  by  Francesco 
or  by  Don  Bartolommeo  della  Gratta.  The  subject  is  St.  Michael  weigh- 
ing the  souls,  and  St.  Benedict  at  the  side  of  a  tomb,  behind  which  the 
Vi^in  sits  enthroned,  in  prayer,  and  surrounded  by  angels.  The  long 
lean  figures  are  coloured  with  cold  tones  shadowed  in  bluish-green.  A 
Ck>nception  in  the  choir  of  S.  Francesco  at  Gubbio,  in  the  style  of  the 
foregoing,  bears  the  signature:  "  Franciscus  de  Signorellis  de  Cortona 
pingebat."  The  drawing  is  defective,  the  draperies  are  festooned,  the 
colour  is  dull  and  black  in  shadow,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  person- 
ages betrays  an  absence  of  perspective  science.^  We  may  give  to 
Francesco  a  church  standard  in  the  sacristy  of  the  brotherhood  of  S. 
Giovanni  decollate  at  Cittii  di  Castello,  under  the  name  of  Pinturicchio, 
painted  on  both  sides,  and  representing  on  one,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
episodes  of  his  life  in  a  distance;  on  the  other,  the  Baptism  of  Christ.' 
In  the  same  character  as  the  above,  a  Tiberius  Gracchus,  on  a  pedestal, 
killing  a  snake  with  a  lance,  and  incidental  episodes  in  a  landscape: 
No.  49,  Gkdlery  of  Prince  Esterhazy  at  Vienna;  assigned  to  Pinturicchio.' 

A  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Roch,  in  S.  Maria 
del  Calcinaio  near  Cortona,  is  said  by  local  authorities  to  have  been 
by  Antonio,  a  son  of  Luca  Signorelli,  but  it  is  now  not  forthcoming.^ 

Another  workman  of  the  school  is  one  whose  coarse  Madonna  and 
saints  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Girolamo  al  Seminario  in  Citt&  di  Castello 
is  signed:  **  Hoc  opus  fecit  Johfis  Bta  1492."  A  predella  contains  St. 
Jerome  drawing  the  thorn  from  the  lion's  paw,  St.  Jerome  in  prayer, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.^ 

Turpino  Zaccagna,  the  last  of  these  subordinates,"  is  the  author  of  a 
Burial  and  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  in  the  choir  of  the  Duomo  at  Cortona, 

*  ^  This  pictare  is  now  in  the  OommunAl  Gallery  at  Qubbio. 

'  Vbbmiolioli,  p.  79.  gives  this  to  Pinturioohio.  [*Now  in  the  Communal 
Gallery  at  Cittik  di  OtstaUo.] 

*  3  This  pictare  is  now  in  the  Budapest  Gallery  (No.  67).  It  forms  part  of  a 
"eriee  of  paintings  by  the  same  artist  representing  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
antiquity;  other  parts  of  this  series  are  an  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  colieotion 
of  Sir  Frederick  Cook  at  Richmond,  and  a  Claudia  in  that  of  M.  Gustavo  Dreyfus  i 
of  Piaris.  The  three  paintings  of  the  story  of  Griselda  in  the  National  Gallery 
(Nos.  912-914)  are  by  the  same  artist  as  the  three  above-mentioned  works. 
In  addition  to  the  influence  of  Signorelli,  that  of  Pinturicchio  is  noticeable  in  these 
pictuxes. 

*  Pimrooi,  U.S. 

'  See  fNMtoo,  Gio.  Bat.  Caporali. 

*  Vasau,  iii.  695,  in  comment.    [*  Died  in  1642.    lluroiNi,  «.«.,  p.  243.] 
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which,  like  one  by  Francesco  SignoreUi,  is  dark  in  outiines  and  shadow, 
and  nnprepossessing  in  every  sense.^ 

The  list  of  inferior  school  pieces  may  be  closed  as  follows: 

Cortona.  8.  Francesco,  choir.  Nativity,  roughly  done  in  Signorelli's 
shop  by  a  pupil  entrusted  with  the  master's  design.  Split  in  half,  and 
the  four  shepherds  repainted.  The  predella,  which  probably  once 
belonged  to  another  picture,  represents  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict.    The  handling  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nativity. 

CarUma.  8,  Francesco,  chair.  Virgin  and  child  between  SS.  Anthony, 
Michael,  Bernardino,  and  Bonaventura — ^longitudinally  split  in  three 
places;  also  from  Signorelli's  shop,  and  better  than  the  immediately- 
foregoing. 

Cortona.  8pedale.  A  Circumcision  in  the  apartments  of  the  Rettore 
(nineteen  figures),  with  some  of  the  heads  retouched,  seems  to  have 
been  by  an  assistant  in  Signorelli's  atelier.  A  predella,  with  scenes 
from  the  legend  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the  same  place,  is  better.' 

Peruffia  OaUery,  8ala  VII.,  No.  22.  Formerly  in  the  convent  of  8. 
Antonio  at  Pacciano,  province  of  Orvieto.  The  meet  striking  example 
of  school-work  is  an  altarpiece  in  the  choir  of  the  church  at  this  place, 
representing  the  Virgin  enthroned  with  the  Child,  between  SS.  Michael, 
Lawrence,  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and  Sebastian,  erect;  and  SS.  Francis 
and  Anthony  of  Padua  kneeling.  Eight  angels  surround  the  Virgin. 
On  the  pilasters  are  the  words :  "  Lucas  de  Signorellis  de  Cortona  pinge- 
bat."  The  predella,  which  is  now  alone  on  the  altar,  comprises  amonggt 
others  figures  of  SS.  Bernardino  and  Anthony.  Were  it  not  for  the 
signature,  the  name  of  Signorelli  would  be  out  of  the  question.  The 
types  and  forms,  as  well  as  the  handling,  coarse  and  feeble,  and  of  the 
same  kind  as  in  the  Papacello's  of  S.  Maria  del  Calcinaio  near  Cortona. 

MUan.  Brera,  No.  506.  Predella,  representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  S.  Cristina.  (The  same  as  those  in  the  lost  predella  of  the  Madonna 
and  saints,  belonging  to  Signer  Mancini  at  Citti^  di  Castello.)  We  note 
the  spirit  of  Signorelli  without  his  power. 

Ireland.  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Panel,  arched  at  top,  representing 
the  life-size  SS.  Peter  and  Stephen — ^mannered  drawing,  defective  forms, 

*  ^  Cf.  antea,  p.  Ill,  n.  2. 

*  '  This  altarpieoe  was  ordered  from  Signorelli  on  April  27,  1521.  (Makciki, 
tt.«.,  p.  221).  The  piotures  of  the  predella  represent  St.  Franois,  a  miracle  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  the  scene  known  as  **  The  Blood  of  the  Redeemer,"  the 
miracle  at  Bolsena,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
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and  heavy  extremities.    This  is  a  rude  tempera  of  Signorelli's  school. 
It  is  well  preserved. 

Oxfcrd.  University  OaUery.  The  following,  presented  by  the  Hon. 
W.  Fox  Strangways,  are  assigned  to  Luca  SignorelU.  Salutation,  a 
small  panel,  by  some  Umbrian  follower  of  Grentile  da  Fabriano.  St. 
Paul,  by  the  Ferrarese  Marco  Zoppo,  a  half-length.  Holy  Family 
round,  feeble  production  of  a  painter  later  than  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  the 
colour  and  handling  reminiscent  of  that  of  Pier  di  Cosimo.^ 

A  few  remarks,  in  oondusion,  may  be  necessary  to  characterize 
two  Nativities  which  claim,  on  account  of  their  inscriptions,  to  be 
works  of  Luca  Signorelli. 

O&fioa,  Al  Terragio.  Belonging  to  Dottore  Ettore  Costa.'  The 
Virgin  adores  the  Child.  She  is  accompanied  by  Joseph,  and  attended 
by  four  angels.  In  the  distance,  the  shepherds  receive  the  message  from 
heaven.  On  a  cartellino,  fast  to  a  pilaster,  are  the  words  "  Luce  Opus." 
Originally  in  oil  on  wood,  and  not  free  from  restoring. 

Milan.  Professor  Mobeni.*  This  also  is  a  Nativity,  with  the  Virgin, 
Child,  St.  Joseph,  and  an  angel,  on  wood  in  oil,  and  inscribed:  "  1501 
Luce  opus." 

Signorelli  generally  signs  "  Lnca  Cortonensis  "  or  "  Coritius." 
The  name  is  given  without  indication  of  country  on  the  two 
panels  under  examination.  They  are  Umbrian,  with  a  stamp  of 
art  related  to  that  of  Signorelli's  disciples,  distantly  reminiscent 
of  Signorelli  himself  in  the  character  of  the  Infant  Christ,  in  the 
arehitecture  and  landscape.  But  the  technical  handling  and 
colour  are  different  from  those  of  the  master;  his  power  and  style 
are  alike  wanting.  They  date  from  the  year  1501,  at  which 
period  Signorelli  was  in  his  greatest  vigour.  They  seem  the 
creation  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  craftsman,  who  unfortunately 
bears  the  name  of  Luca,  and  is  an  Umbrian  in  maimer,  but  who 
lacks  even  the  share  of  grandeur  which  may  be  discerned  in  the 
least  favoured  of  the  assistants  in  Signorelli's  ateUer. 

*  ^  Theee  piotaieB  are  now  no  longer  oflioially  ascribed  to  Signorelli. 
I  *'  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 

!  *^  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  V 

DON  BARTOLOMMEO,  PECORI,  SOGGI 

VASABI,  in  his  Lives,  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  Don 
Bartolommeo  della  Gatta,  Abbot  of  San  Clemente, 
miniaturist  and  painter,  of  whom  he  affirms  that  he  was  a 
monk  in  the  Camaldole  Monastery  of  the  AngeU  at  Florence  who 
first  became  a  professional  miniaturist.  He  adds  that  there  was 
evidence  in  his  time  of  Don  Bartolommeo's  proficiency  in  this 
art  in  certain  illuminations  of  reUgious  books  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  Santa  Fiora  e  Lucilla  in  the  Abbey  of  Arezzo  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Lucca,^  as  well  as  in  a  missal  with  a  fine  Passion  of 
Christ  on  the  first  leaf,  once  in  possession  of  Pope  Sixtus.^  Having 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Abbot  in  San  Clemente  of  Arezzo, 
Don  Bartolommeo  is  said  to  have  gradually  extended  his  practice 
from  miniatures  to  large  figures,  and  thus  to  have  produced,  after 
the  plague  of  1468,  for  the  Sectors  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Arezzo, 
a  S.  Boch  recommending  the  Bectors  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which 
the  square  of  the  city  and  penitents  returning  from  a  funeral  were 
represented,  and  for  the  Church  of  San  Piero  and  the  Pieve  St. 
Boch  in  two  different  compositions.  To  these  pictures  he  suc- 
cessively added  an  Archangel  Baphael  and  a  Beatified  Jacopo 
Filippo  of  Faenza  for  the  Church  of  San  Piero  .^  From  Arezzo 
Don  Bartolommeo  removed  to  Bome,  where  he  painted  a  "  Stozy  ** 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  "in  company  with  Luca  SignoreUi  and 
Pietro  Perugino,"  returning  subsequently  to  Arezzo  to  complete 
the  following  large  series  of  works : 

1.  St.  Jerome  Penitent,  fresco  in  the  Gozzari  Chapel  of  the  Episcopal 
Palace  of  Arezzo. 

2.  A  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  fresco  in  Sant'  Agostino  of  Arezzo. 

1  Vasabi,  m.  213.  *  lb.  »  lb.,  p.  216. 
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3.  An  Aflsumption  of  the  Virgin  (altarpiece),  likewise  in  Sant' 
Agostino. 

4.  The  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Dominic  and  San  Qiovanni 
Oualberto  in  the  Church  of  San  Donato,  within  the  fortress  of  Arezzo. 

5.  Frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Abbey  of  Santa  Fiora. 

6.  A  dead  Christ,  commissioned  by  Grentile  Urbinate,  Bishop  of 
Arezzo,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Arezzo. 

7.  A  portrait  of  Gentile  Urbinate  accompanied  by  his  Vicar,  and 
attended  by  his  Notary,  Ser  Matteo  Francini,  reading  a  Bull  in  presence 
of  Don  Bartolommeo  himself  and  some  Canons  of  the  city — all  in  a 
loggia  of  the  same  Episcopal  Palace. 

8.  A  picture  of  the  same  Bishop  preparing  a  chapel  for  his  own 
burial,  in  another  loggia  of  the  palace,  which,  however,  remained 
imperfect.^ 

9.  Paintings  in  a  large  chapel  of  Arezzo  Cathedral. 

10.  Three  figures  in  the  Carmine  of  Arezzo. 

11.  The  chapel  of  the  nuns  of  Sant'  Orsina  of  Arezzo. 

12.  A  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  and  St.  Julian, 
altarpiece  in  tempera  in  the  Chapel  of  San  Giuliano  of  the  Pieve  of 
Casidglione  Aretino. 

13.  A  St.  Michael  on  one  of  the  organ-doors  of  the  same  church. 

14.  A  chapel  of  the  nuns  of  the  Murate  in  Arezzo. 

15.  A  tabernacle  opposite  the  palace  of  Cardinal  di  Monte  at  Monte 
San  Savino. 

16.  A  chapel  in  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro. 

17.  The  choir  of  the  Abbey  of  San  Clemente,  with  St.  Roch  and  St. 
Bartholomew  in  its  central  niche. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  several  of  the  pictures  noticed  by 
Vasari  are  still  in  existence,  whilst  the  miniatures  are  not  to  be 
traced ;  the  only  works  of  that  kind  attributable  to  an  illuminator 
of  the  name  of  Bartolommeo  being  certain  leaves  of  a  choral  now 
in  the  Convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence,  containing  subjects 
taken  from  the  legend  of  St.  Giles  (Egidio),  one  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  draughtsman,  "  Pictor  Bartolomeus  omat  .  .  .  anno 

*  ^  The  aathors  have  misunderstood  Vasari  on  this  point.  He  states  that  Don 
Bartolommeo  designed  a  loggia  for  the  episcopal  palace,  and  that  the  Bishop 
^  planned  to  have  his  tomb  in  the  middle  of  this  loggia,  which,  however,  re- 
mained unfinished. 
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Domini . . .  Millesimo  Qaadringentesimo  XXI./'  a  date  apparently 
too  early  to  warrant  the  attribution  of  it  to  an  artist  whose  later 
works  were  executed  much  later  in  the  century.^ 

It  seems  indeed  impossible  to  assign  to  the  same  hand  miniatures 
of  1421  and  pictures  snch  as  the  St.  Boch  at  Arezzo,  which  we  shall 
see  bears  the  date  of  1479,  the  Beatified  Philip  of  Faenza,  inscribed 
with  the  three  first  ciphers  of  1480,  the  frescoes  at  the  Sixtine, 
which,  if  executed  by  Don  Bartolommeo,  would  have  been  painted 
in  1488,'  and  the  altarpiece  of  San  Giuliano  at  Gastiglione  Aretino, 
which  was  finished  in  1486. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  incongruities  which  may  be  detected 
in  Vasari's  Life  of  Don  Bartolommeo  deUa  Gatta.  The  facts 
which  the  great  biographer  transmitted  to  us  have  been  sifted  with 
great  industry  by  competent  examiners  of  old  records,  and  the 
result  is  stated  to  be  this : 

The  registers  of  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  the  Angeli  contain 
one  entry  of  a  member  bearing  the  name  of  Bartolommeo,  and  he 
left  the  monastery  in  1489,  and  was  subsequently  Abbot  of 
Montenuovo  in  the  Diocese  of  Fiesole.  Other  monks  of  that  name 
are  registered  at  a  period  when,  according  to  Vasari's  account, 
Don  Bartolommeo  must  long  have  been  affiliated  to  the  Order .^ 
The  annals  of  the  Abbey  of  San  Olemente  of  Arezzo,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  that  the  only  abbot  of  that  community  known  to 
have  existed  at  the  period  mentioned  by  Vasari  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Bartolommeo.^  There  is  no  evidence  beyond  the 
assertion  of  Vasari  that  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Don  Bartolommeo 
ever  laboured  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,^  and  although  negative 
evidence  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be  considered  conclusive,  the 
fact  taken  in  connection  with  others  above  mentioned  have  led 
modem  critics  of  historical  records  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Don 
Bartolommeo  altogether.® 

Vasari,  we  may  repeat  again  and  again,  is  often  at  fault  in 

^  See  7asabi,  u.s.,  iii.,  note  to  p.  214,  where  these  miniatures  are  assigned  to 
Bartolommeo  di  Frosino. 

'  See  Raphael  Volatbrraito  in  Mxtbatobi  and  Sohmabsow's  Pintwieehio 
for  this  important  date.    [*  Compare  also  antea,  p.  89,  n.  2.] 

3  Vasari.  iii.  228. 

*  Ih.,  ib.  »  lb.,  ib.  •  76,,  «..  p.  230. 
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respect  of  names  and  dates.  His  piotorial  instinct  never  leads  him 
astray.  And  this  much  appears  to  be  absolutely  correct  in  his 
views  respecting  paintings  at  Arezzo,  that  the  author  of  them  was 
at  some  period  of  his  life  under  the  influence  of  Signorelli,  though 
in  his  earliest  style  he  proves  not  to  have  been  an  immediate 
follower  of  the  master  of  Ciortona,  but  displays  from  the  very  first 
a  certain  originaUty  peculiarly  his  own.^ 

Of  the  three  panels  representing  the  Invocation  of  the  Plague 
Saint,  St.  Boch,  commissioned  for  religiouaJiouses  at  Arezzo,  which 
still  exist  as  Vasari  describes  them,  one,  originally  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  Mercy  and  now  in  the  Town  Hall,  bears  the  date  of  1479. 
It  presents  to  our  view  the  square  of  the  city,  on  which  the  tile- 
eoloured  house  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mercy  is  erected.  Three 
grave-diggers  at  the  foot  of  the  doorsteps  stand  on  the  parti- 
coloured marbles  of  the  pavement.  They  have  just  returned  from 
burying  some  plague-stricken  corpses.  St.  Boch  is  on  the  fore- 
ground, a  thin  slender  figure  in  a  gentle  attitude,  looking  up 
bareheaded  to  heaven  and  his  hands  joined  in  prayer.  A  long 
staff  rests  on  the  inner  bend  of  his  arm  and  supports  his  hat. 
He  wears  yellow  buskins,  a  blue  tunic,  and  grey  mantle  lined  with 
green.  The  Virgin  appears  above  the  house  between  two  angels 
in  white  vestments,  and  resting  on  a  cloud  supported  by  cherubs' 
heads.  There  is  very  little  relief  in  the  flat  red  tone,  which  per- 
vades the  dry  surface  of  colour  on  the  panel.    A  certain  gentleness 

*  ^  The  mystery  snnoimding  Bartolommeo  della  Gfttia  has  now  been  dispelled. 
The  name  of  the  painter  whom  Vasari  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Lioee  calls 
Don  Bartolommeo  della  Gatta  was  really  Piero  d' Antonio  Dei;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Lives  (i.  4C8  »qq.)  Yasasi  speaks  of  him  as  Bon  Piero  della  Gatta. 
"Bella  Gkbtta"  most  have  been  some  nickname  of  his;  and  the  name  "  Barto< 
lommeo  "  came,  perhaps,  to  be  given  to  him  through  Vasari's  confusing  him  with 
a  dtizen  of  Arezzo  called  Bartolommeo  del  Gatto,  who  died  in  1620.  He  was 
bom  in  1447  or  1448  at  Florence,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  goldsmiths.  On 
December  14,  1453,  his  father  caused  him  to  be  matriculated  in  the  Goldsmiths' 
Guild  at  Florence.  In  1467  he  was  still  living  in  the  paternal  home,  while  his 
brother  Giovanni  in  that  year  joined  the  monastery  of  the  Angeli  at  Florence. 
Tasari  probably  confuses  the  two  brothers;  in  any  case,  Piero's  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  registers  of  the  monastery  of  the  Angeli.  In  1470  we  find  Piero  at 
Arezso,  as  monk  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  in  Gradi.  By  1487  he  is  known 
to  have  been  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  San  demente  of  Areszo.  His  death  occurred 
in  1602  or  1603.  See  Vasabi,  VUa  di  Dan  Barioiomeo  Abbate  di  S.  CUmtMt 
(ed.  by  A.  Bbl  Vita.  Florence.  1912). 
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marks  the  aspect  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint,  an  eel-like  quickness  of 
motion  the  angels,  which  are  reminiscent  of  the  Lippi.  The  figures 
are  slender,  the  drawing  a  little  mannered,  but  the  execution  is 
▼ery  careful,  and  proves  that  Don  Bartolommeo  was  not  as  yet 
far  advanced  in  his  pictorial  career.^ 

The  second  of  these  pieces  represents  the  Saint  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  looking  up,  and  the  Eternal  floating  on  the  heavens,  sup- 
ported by  angels  who  throw  plague-darts.  It  is  apparently  that 
which  Vasari  describes  in  S.  Piero  of  Arezzo,  being  adorned  in  the 
distance  with  a  view  ofihat  city.  It  conveys  no  other  impression 
of  Don  Bartolommeo's  talent  than  the  previous  one,  and  seems 
to  date  from  the  same  period.^ 

A  third  production  of  this  time,  and  quite  in  the  abbot's  manner 
may  be  found  in  a  damaged  lunette-fresco  of  the  Vision  of  St. 
Bernard  above  the  outer  portal  of  S.  Bernardo  of  Arezzo.® 

^  This  picture  is  noticed  by  Vasabi,  iii.  215  aq.  It  is  on  wood,  and  the  principal 
figure  has  the  size  of  life.  At  the  feet  of  St.  Roch  one  reads:  "  Tempore  .  specta- 
bilium  .  virorum  .  rectorum  .  Quidi  Antonii  de  Camajanis  .  Ser  BapUste  Catenae! 
de  Catenaciis  .  Tomasi  Rinaldi  de  Gozaris  .  Ser  Pauli  Nioolai  de  Gallis  .  Johannis 
Vinoentii  de  Judicibus  .  Ser  Baptiste  Johannis  Colis  .  Ser  Fini  Bemardini  de  Azzis 
Zacharie  .  Ser  Johannis  Baptiste  de  Lambertis  .  MCXXLLXXyilll."  [*The 
picture  is  now  in  the  public  Museum  at  Arezzo,  (Sala  n.).  Don  Piero  d' Antonio 
Dei  received  payment  for  it  on  February  28,  1479.  DxL  Vita,  in  Vasabi,  «.«. 
p.  9.] 

'  This  is  also  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Arezzo  [*now  in  the  Museum  of  Arezzo  (Sala  II. )]. 
The  saint  is  of  life-size,  and  wears  a  light  blue  tunic,  purple  mantle,  and  yellow 
socks.  His  form  is  bony  and  raw.  The  commentators  of  Vasari  do  not  belioTe 
this  to  have  been  the  original  in  S.  Piero  of  Arezzo,  which  they  cite  as  having  been 
transported  to  Campriano,  near  Arezzo.  They  add  that  the  figure  of  St.  Roch 
has  been  repainted  and  turned  into  a  St.  Martin.  If  this  be  true,  we  must  believe 
that  the  third  St.  Roch  seen  by  Vasari  in  the  Pieve  of  Arezzo  at  the  altar  of  the 
Uppi  is  that  described  in  the  text.  We  must  consequently  assume  that  the  panela 
of  S.  Piero  and  of  the  Pieve  were  replicas.  [*  The  picture  formerly  in  San  Piero 
at  Arezzo  has  not  been  transported  to  Campriano.  The  identification  proposed 
by  the  authors  is  in  all  probability  correct  (Del  Vita,  «.«.,  p.  47  «9f9.)]« 

'  The  Virgin  appears  (to  the  left)  surrounded  by  angels.  A  stream  parts  her 
from  the  kneeling  St.  Bernard  (right),  who  interrupts  hJB  labours  at  a  desk  to  wonder 
at  the  vision.  Two  friars  kneel  in  the  centre,  and  fill  the  middle  ground,  a  meadow 
stretching  to  the  front  of  the  picture.  The  distance  is  a  rocky  landscape,  lighted 
from  a  pure  sky.  Two  medallions  above  the  lunette  contain  the  Virgin  and  the 
Angel  annunciate.  Parts  of  the  fresco  are  gone,  and  others  are  daily  disappearing. 
There  is  no  lack  of  feeling  in  the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  angels,  which  in  character 
is^like  that  in  the  Invocation  of  St.  Roch.  A  certain  grace  may  be  conceded  to 
the  slender  figures. 
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These  are  all  examples  of  a  time  when  Don  Bartolommeo,  or  the 
person  known  under  that  name,  was  free  from  contact  with  Sig- 
norelUy  and  delineated  form  of  a  delicate,  slender,  and  not  un- 
gracefol  appearance,  without  much  relief  by  light  and  shade. 
They  show  a  painter  of  a  gentle  turn,  full  of  application  and  of 
patience,  clever  in  details  and  in  landscape,  but  without  great 
powers,  and  essentially  devoid  of  feeUng  as  a  colourist.  A  man 
of  this  sort  evidently  fitted  to  act  under  masters  of  superior  attain- 
ments, might  and  possibly  did  afford  assistance  to  Signorelli  and 
Perugino  by  his  fitness  for  working  out,  with  their  orders,  the 
minutisB  of  landscape  and  of  ornament.  Whether  or  not  he  helped 
them  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  the  absence  of  pictures  at  Arezzo 
between  1479  and  1486  might  indicate  a  period  of  absence  at  Bome. 
He  may,  as  Vasari says,  ''have  served  at  the  Sixtine  in  company 
with  Signorelli  and  Perugino^  .  .  .  and  left  marks  of  his  industry 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Vatican."  '  Nothing  that  suggests  his  partici- 
pation is  to  be  found  in  the  Camere,  but  he  may  have  had  a  share 
in  Signorelli's  and  Perugino's  frescoes.  In  the  former  one  might 
attribute  to  him  a  group  of  females  and  children  in  various  pos- 
tures in  front  of  the  sitting  Moses,  which  are  too  angular  in  draw- 
ing, unrefined  in  action,  and  coarse  in  features  for  Signorelli,  and 
some  of  the  landscape,  gilding,  and  embroideries.  In  such  minor 
parts  as  these  we  might  also  consider  him  to  have  aided  Perugino.^ 

The  picture  of  1486  in  the  Pieve  di  S.  Giuliano  at  Castiglione 
Fiorentino,  which  Vasari  assigns  to  Don  Bartolommeo,  is  separated 
by  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  years  from  those  previously  noticed. 
It  reveals  the  influence  of  Signorelli,  and  a  study  of  the  works  of 
the  Florentines  and  Umbrians  who  are  known  to  have  been  in  the 
service  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  1488  at  Home. 

The  Ufe-sized  Virgin,  enthroned,  is  guarded  by  angels  and 
seraphs.  The  Infant  Christ  lies  in  her  joined  hands.  At  her  sides 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Julian,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Michael,  attend.  A  most 
careful  handling  distinguishes  the  whole  piece;  and  the  ornaments 
are  so  finished  that  they  court  the  closest  examination;  the  raw 
and  reddish  lights,  the  dark  grey  shadows,  are  both  hatched  in 
one  direction  as  in  engravings,  and  are  parted  by  a  sharp  line  of 

1  Vasabi,  iii.  216  and  678  aq.  '  Vasabi,  iv.  330. 

*  '  See  alao  anlea,  p.  90,  n.  2. 
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demarcation.  A  tennous  oontoar  defines  the  parts  with  great 
precision,  producing  bony  and  angular  forms.  The  coarse  and» 
in  some  instances,  affected  personages  are  clothed  in  draperies  of 
hard  and  broken  folds.  The  Virgin's  head  is  an  overcharged 
imitation  of  those  common  to  Signorelli,  Botticelli,  and  Filippino 
Lippi.  The  limbs  and  extremities  display  a  stndy  and  rendering 
of  anatomy  that  betray  the  influence  of  Luca.  Two  children  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  holding  flowers  rival  in  vulgarity  those  in 
the  history  of  Moses  at  the  Sixtine. 

In  the  predeUa,  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Julian  are  fairly 
composed  of  slender  and  animated  figures,  the  small  size  of  which 
no  doubt  conceals  some  usual  deficiencies.^ 

Looking  at  this  production  as  a  whole,  one  sees  that  the  original 
source  from  which  its  peculiarities  are  derived  is  that  of  Piero 
della  Francesca ;  but  it  is  evident  also  that  the  painter  has  sunk 
irrevocably  into  the  common,  and  acquired  some  of  the  vehemence 
of  Signorelli. 

Other  panels  in  the  Pieve  of  8.  Qiuliano  at  Castel  Fiorentino 
illustrate  this  form  of  Aretine  art.  In  the  sacristy  a  female  of 
noble  family  is  represented  with  an  infant  in  arms,  kneeling  before 
an  erect  archangel  Michael,  who  tramples  on  the  dragon.  Gro- 
tesque and  affected  as  the  saint  appears,  his  shape  and  air  still 
remind  one  of  Signorelli,  whilst  the  head  of  the  lady  is  Peruginesque 
in  form.^     But  the  handling  of  this  and  of  two  other  pictures 

^  ThiB  altarpieoe  contains  life-size  figures,  and  is  painted  on  wood  in  oil»  but  on 
the  tempera  system  of  hatching.  A  vertical  split  divides  it  through  the  centre, 
and  the  surface  is  bleached  and  dirty.  The  background  is  gold.  The  St.  JuUaii 
kneels  on  the  flowered  foreground  to  the  left,  and  the  archangel  stands  on  the 
dragon,  driving  a  lance  into  his  jaws  with  affected  air  on  the  right.  One  reads  on 
a  border:  "Cristian  4i  Piero  di  ceoho  mal  scalcho  da  castigL*??e  retino 
M...CLXXXVI/'  The  predella  is  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapter-house.  Vajsabi 
praises  the  whole  piece  very  highly  (iii.  218).  [*  One  of  the  compartments  of 
the  predella  was  stolen  some  time  ago  (Dbl  Vita,  «.«.,  p.  51).] 

'  A  scutcheon  at  the  feet  of  the  female  bears  the  arms  of  the  Visconti,  and  the 
annotators  of  Vasari  (last  edition)  state  that  the  lady  is  Teodora  Visconti.  A  aoxoU 
on  the  picture  contains  the  words:  "  Laurentia  fecit  fieri."  St.  Michael,  in  armour, 
wears  a  white  jacket  over  his  breastplate.  He  gives  a  benediction  with  his  left 
hand.  The  colour  is  lighter  than  in  previous  examples,  and  the  execution  is 
feebler.  Vabari  mentions  the  panel  (iii.  218).  [*This  picture  is  now  in  the 
Communal  Gallery  of  Castel  Fiorentino.  It  was  ordered  by  Lorenaa  di  Goi- 
ducoio.  wife  of  Paolino  Visconti  (Dsl^Vffa,  «.«.,  p.  61).] 
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in  the  same  edifice  already  points  to  the  artist's  declimng 
powers.^ 

In  other  pictures  of  the  same  class  we  observe  the  exaggerated 
imitation  of  the  energetic  style  of  Signorelli,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  which  stands  on  an  altar  in  the 
right  transept  of  S.  Francesco  of  Castiglione  Fiorentino,  and  in  a 
wasted  St.  Jerome  Penitent,  a  fresco  now  in  the  chapter-house  of 
the  episcopal  palace  at  Arezzo.  In  both  a  rugged  landscape  is  the 
scene  of  the  action,  reproducing  from  Nature,  one  should  think, 
a  nook  in  the  rocky  and  wooded  wilderness,  which  stiU  exists  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  monasteries  of  Vallombrosa  and  La 
Vernia.  The  figures,  however,  only  reveal  the  intention  of  violent 
and  rapid  motion.  They  are  hard,  and  wooden,  low  and  grey  in 
flesh  tone,  and  shaded  abruptly  with  oUve  brown.^ 

But  it  is  useless  to  pretend  to  give  a  perfect  history  of  this  form 
of  art,  which  ends  in  1491  at  Arezzo.^  One  picture,  in  addition  to 
those  aheady  mentioned,  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  hand. 
It  is  an  Assumption  on  the  hij^-altar  of  S.  Domenico  at  Cortona, 
veiy  much  injured  by  retouchiug,  and  perhaps  finished  by  two 

^  (1)  In  aaeristy  a  Virgin  of  Meroy;  (2)  in  the  ohuroh,  on  the  seoond  altar  to  the 
right  as  you  enter,  a  Virgin  and  C9iild  and  angels,  and  in  front  SS.  Stephen  and 
Bartholomew.  The  first  of  these  is  much  damaged;  the  second  is  all  repainted, 
bat  is  still  reminiscent  of  Don  Bartolommeo,  and  shows  a  mixture  of  Pemginesque 
elsmeats,  with  the  more  usual  ones  of  his  later  style. 

'  Si.  Francis  (life-size,  on  wood,  in  oil)  is  seen  striding  and  looking  up  to  the 
▼ision  of  Christ  crucified,  whose  loins  only  are  shown.  On  the  right  foreground 
a  friar  looks  up.  An  owl  perches  on  a  tree  at  St.  Francis's  side.  The  form  of  the 
Savioor  is  moulded  on  the  types  of  Signorelli.  The  drawing  is  broken,  as  in  the 
attaipieoe  of  1486.  The  drapery  is  wooden.  The  lights  are  hatched  in  one  direc- 
tion. Time  has  bleached  the  surface  of  the  picture,  and  particularly  the  head  of 
Si.  Francis.  [*This  picture  was  ordered  from  Don  Piero  d' Antonio  Dei  on 
October  2»  liSd,  and  the  final  payment  for  it  was  made  on  September  22. 
1487.  See  the  records  printed  in  the  Italian  edition  of  this  work,  viii.  637> 
n.2.] 

In  the  fresco,  which  has  been  injured  by  time  and  repainting,  and  perhaps  by 
ita  transfer  from  the  Qozzari  Chapel,  in  which  it  oiiginally  stood,  to  the  chapter- 
house,  sererai  small  episodes  are  giren  in  the  distance.  The  saint  is  long,  lean, 
and  bony,  and  praised  beyond  measure  by  Vasau  (iii.  216).  The  colour  is  dulled 
to  a  ohooolate  tinge. 

'  Vasari  gives  the  date  of  Delia  Qatta's  death  1461.  The  printer  seems  to 
have  turned  the  third  cipher  upside  down  (see  Vasabi,  iii.  224).  [*  Of,  aiMea, 
p.  126,  n.  1.] 
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hands.^  The  greater  number  of  the  frescoes  noticed  by  Vasari 
have  perished  or  disappeared,  and  although  some  things  may  be 
found,  and  have,  indeed,  been  described  in  these  pages,  recalling 
Signorelli,  yet  in  the  manner  of  the  abbot,  their  value  is  hardly- 
more  than  nominal.^ 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  keep  silence  respecting  the 
painters  of  Arezzo,  who  embodied  the  traditions  of  Aretine  art 
at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  because  they  reflect  any 
lustre  on  it,  or  tend  to  raise  it  in  the  estunation  of  posterity,  but 
because  they  afford  mementoes  of  a  school  which  has  furnished 
pages  to  the  history  of  Vasari. 

Domenico  Pecori  di  Piero  di  Vanni  was  doubtless  seldom  heard 
of  outside  Arezzo.  His  pictures,  as  still  shown  there,  are  a  fourth- 
rate  mixture  of  a  manner  taken  from  Signorelli  and  Perugino.^ 
Looking  at  his  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Pieve, 

^  The  AposUes  about  the  tomb  look  ap  to  heaven,  towards  which  the  Yirgin 
is  taken  in  a  double  glory  of  cherubs  and  of  angeU  playing  instruments.  Four  of 
the  latter,  with  viols  and  harps,  kneel  at  her  sides  in  graceful  action.  In  the 
lower  foreground  a  Dominican  nun  and  a  Dominican  friar  are  on  their  knees 
in  prayer.  The  upper  part  of  the  picture  Ib  better  than  the  lower.  It  is  arranged 
and  handled  in  the  spirit  of  Delia  Gatta's  early  pieces  in  the  Town  Hall  and  at 
S.  Bernardo  of  Arezzo,  and  reminiscent  of  them  in  the  types,  the  drawing,  and  the 
drapery.  It  is,  however,  a  later  work,  with  something  of  Piero  della  Francesca 
and  Signorelli's  manner,  and  in  so  far  recalls  the  Virgin  and  Child  of  Gastiglione 
Aretino.  The  lower  part  exhibits  the  hardness  and  rigidity  of  vehement  action 
of  the  later  St.  Francis  and  St.  Jerome.  No  painter  is  better  entitled  to  the 
authorship  than  Della  Qatta  and  his  assistants,  yet  we  must  remember  that  much 
injury  has  been  done  by  repainting.  A  large  piece  in  the  upper  curve  of  the 
glory  is  new. 

'  The  following  have  already  been  noticed  (see  SignoreUi  and  Francesco  Sig- 
norelli): Cortona,  S.  Trinita,  Virgin,  SS.  Michael  and  Benedict.  [*  The  picture 
of  the  beatified  Jacopo  Filippo  of  Faenza  mentioned  by  Vasari  (see  oftfeo,  p.  122) 
still  exists  in  the  Church  of  San  Piero  at  Arezzo.  It  has  suffered  very  much,  and 
the  head  of  the  figure  Ib  no  longer  to  be  seen.  An  inscription  on  this  picture 
reads  as  follows:  **  Beatus  Jacobus  Philippus  de  Faentia  .  .  .  Messer  Belichino 
ha  fatto  fare  148  .  .  ."  (see  DxL  Vita,  u^,  p.  48).  A  full-length  of  St.  Julian,  be- 
longing  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Brinsley  Marlay  (reproduced  in  the  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Umbrian  Exhibition  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  dub,  1900-10. 
Plate  XXm.),  should  also  be  added  to  the  number  of  extant  works  by  **  Don 
Bartolommeo."] 

'  Pecori  is  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  Vasari  than  as  a  pupU  of  Delia  Qatta. 
The  addition  to  lus  name  is  in  records  noted  in  Vasari,  iii.,  p.  221.  [*  He 
died  at  Arezzo,  probably  of  the  plague,  on  May  28,  1627.  See  Dsl  Vita,  in 
BoMegna  d*  arte,  vol.  xi.,  n.  2,  p.  iii.] 
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and  ooDsideriDg  the  pretty  way  in  which  the  Infant  Christ  is  held 
on  the  Virgin's  lap,  as  she  looks  down  from  a  glory  of  cherubs  to 
four  saints  in  a  portico,  one  fancies  that  he  studied  under  the 
master  who  executed  the  earlier  works  assigned  by  Yasari  to 
Delia  Gatta.^  A  Virgin  of  Mercy  in  8.  Maria  della  Pieve  is 
remarkable  for  confused  composition  and  the  monotony  of  its 
pallid  colour.  Dry  and  defective  drawing  and  want  of  relief  repel 
the  spectator,  who  sees  the  younger  Spinelli's  faults  carried  on  to 
the  sixteenth  century.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  designs  of  such 
a  man,  when  transferred  to  the  glass  windows  of  the  chapel  in 
the  Episcopal  Palace,  should  be  abused,  and  that  Stagio,  Peciori's 
partner,  should  afterwards  have  preferred  the  talents  of  William 
of  Marseilles.®  Nor  is  it  matter  for  surprise  that  Pecori  should 
seek  assistance  from  a  draughtsman  of  more  experience  than  him- 
self in  the  Circumcision  of  8.  Agostino.  The  mere  fact  that  an 
artist  engaged  on  a  subject  involving  architectural  detail  should 
employ  another  to  Une  out  the  perspective  of  an  interior,  is  indeed 
no  proof  of  his  want  of  ability ;  but  this  ambitious  work  of  Pecori 
eontains  a  large  assemblage  of  people  placed  at  random  on  a 
sloping  plane  in  advance  of  an  altar,  on  which  the  Infant  lies,  and 
behind  which  8imeon  stands.  No  attempt  is  made  to  compensate 
the  defects  of  linear  perspective  by  atmosphere.  Chiaroscuro  is 
all  but  absent.  The  paltry  personages  that  should  animate  the 
scene  are  drawn  with  wiry  outlines,  betraying  insufficient  study 
of  the  nude ;  and  their  affected  airs  remind  one  of  the  Peruginesque 

^  Originally  in  S.  Antonio,  and  mentioned  by  Vasau  (iii.  222),  a  dark  piotore, 
periiape  dimmed  by  restoring.  The  saints  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  portioo  are 
8S.  Satiro,  Lorentino,  Pergentino,  and  Donato.  The  Virgin's  hands  are  joined 
in  prayer.  In  the  Daomo  of  Arexzo  St.  Mary  Magdalen  between  two  saints  of 
the  Dominioan  Order  is  by  Pecori. 

*  The  Eternal,  between  two  angels,  launches  His  arrows,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  interoepted  by  the  Virgin's  mantle.  Under  its  folds,  as  they  are  looped 
back  by  two  angels,  kneel  the  males  to  the  right  under  the  guard  of  a  canonized 
Biahop,  with  a  dragon  at  his  feet,  the  females  to  the  left  under  that  of  St.  Mark. 
The  panel  is  painted  in  oil;  the  composition,  a  reproduction  of  Parri  Spinelli's. 
Vaoari  says  Pecori  was  helped  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  completion  of  the  work  (see 
Vasabi,  iii  222).  [*This  picture  is  now  in  the  public  museum  of  Arezzo  (Sala  I£[.). 
The  *'  Spaniard  "~who,  according  to  Vababi,  also  assisted  Pecori  in  the  Cir- 
enmoiirifin  painted  for  S.  Agostino  at  Arezzo  (c/.  postM) — iB  in  all  probability  Lo 
Spagna.    C7/.  A.  Vihtubi,  Storia  dtB' arU  HaUana,  vol  yii,  part  ii,  p.  445.] 

'  Va8Aju»  iii.  223,  and  iv.  422  sg.    These  windows  were  put  in  about  1513. 
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style  in  the  inferior  prodnotions  of  Tiberio  d'Assisi.  The  flesh  is 
of  a  grey-brown  colour,  with  high  surface  shadows ;  and  tasteless 
ornament  covers  the  arches  and  panelled  ceiling  of  the  temple  in 
which  the  ceremony  is  performed.^ 

The  person  who  is  said  to  have  done  the  perspective  for  Pecori 
is  Niccold  Soggi,  his  friend  and  contemporary,^  the  same  who 
afterwards  painted  for  him  a  Virgin  of  Mercy  attached  to  a 
baldaquin  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  of  Arezzo.  This  baldaquin 
was  burnt  in  8.  Francesco  during  a  sacred  play  in  which  Paradise 
was  represented.  The  lights  set  fire  to  the  hangings,  and  a  friar 
who  sat  as  the  Eternal  was  burnt  to  death,  together  with  sixty-six 
of  the  congregation.® 

One  is  led  naturally  to  inquire  whether  Soggi,  who  afforded  such 
frequent  assistance  to  Pecori,  was  not  the  person  to  whom  the 
latter  owed  the  Peruginesque  in  his  manner;  for  Vasari  states  that 
Soggi  was  Perugino's  pupil  at  Florence.^  Without  entering  at 
any  length  into  this  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  Soggi 
has  a  local  Aretine  stamp  and  something  of  the  Umbrian  of 
Perugino,  but  that  his  talent  does  not  justify  Vasari  in  saying 
that  "  after  Raphael  no  one  was  more  studious  or  diligent  than 
he."'^  Soggi  is  indeed  but  little  superior  to  Pecori,  and  only 
preserves  a  humble  cento  of  Signorelli  and  Perugino.  His  Ufe  is 
only  interesting  in  conjunction  with  Pecori's,  because  it  contains 
authentic  dates  and  certified  facts,  and  we  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  time  when  both  laboured.  He  was  bom  at  Arezzo  in 
1480,^  but  was  taken  at  an  early  age  to  Florence,  where  he  studied 

^  This  picture  is  notioed  by  Vabatu  (iii.  222,  and  tL  19  09.).  It  was  00m- 
missioned  for  the  CTompagnia  della  Trinity  at  Arezzo  on  Kay  15,  1506,  for  eighty 
dacats,  was  to  hare  been  executed  in  four  months,  but  was  not  delivered  for  three 
years  (Vasabi,  iii.,  p.  222). 

>  VAaAKT,  vi  19. 

^  This  event  reminds  us  of  one  that  lately  [*  t.e.,  shortly  before  1860]  took 
place  in  South  America.  It  occurred  on  September  29,  1566  (see  annot.  Vababi, 
iii.  223). 

*  Vasabi,  vi.  17. 
«/6. 

*  This  date  is  derived  from  the  income  return  of  liSC-Sl  made  by  Donato  di 
Jacopo  Soggi  at  Florence.  Niccold  is  registered  in  it  as  one  year  old.  (See  Tavcta 
alfabeiiea  ddU  vitt  degli  artefioi  deaeritU  da  Oiorgio  Vtuaru  published  separately, 
S"",  Florence  (Le  Monnier),  1864). 
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in  the  Medici  Garden.^    After  giving  some  proofs  of  his  skill  there 
he  was  sent  by  his  father  {circa  1512)  to  Borne  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  for  whom  he  furnished  arms  and  pictures 
with  varying  success.^    He  was  for  a  long  time  secure  of  the 
prelate's  interest,  and  accompanied  him  to  Arezzo,  settling  there 
and  doing  much  for  the  churches  and  companies  of  the  town.^ 
The  same  interest  no  doubt  insured  him  commissions  (1622)  from 
Baldo  Magini,  a  chamberlain  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  had  under- 
taken works  of  some  importance  in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Carcere  at  Prato.    There  he  had  the  audacity  to  measure 
himself  against  Andrea  del  Sarto,  offering  to  wager  any  sum  he 
could  beat  him  at  any  picture.    Andrea  contemptuously  retorted 
he  would  back  his  help  Puligo  to  do  better.^    The  favour  of  Baldo 
Magini  was,  however,  proof  against  these  taunts,  and  Soggi 
remained  at  Prato  until  he  had  finished  an  altarpieoe'^  and  a 
portrait  of  his  patron.    On  his  return  to  Florence  he  encountered 
a  Uvely  opposition  from  the  friends  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.®    The 
quaUty  which  had  recommended  him  to  Pecori  at  Arezzo  made  him 
useful  for  a  time  in  the  capital,  and  he  traced  the  perspective  of  an 
Annunciation  for  Giovanni  Francesco  Bustici;^  but  he  could  not 
long  withstand  the  rivalry  of  numerous  and  better  masters  than 
himself^  and  after  1627  he  hved  chiefly  at  Arezzo,  where  he  painted 
frescoes  in  the  Compagnia  della  Nunziata,®  in  the  convent  of  the 

i  Vasaxi,  iv.  268.  [*  That  Soggi  was  the  pupil  of  Perogino  oannot,  however, 
be  doabted.  He  was  matriculated  in  the  Arte  dei  Medioi  e  Spedali  at  Florence 
on  January  0,  1507*  as  **  Nicolaus  Jaoobi  Johannis  Soggi  piotor  cum  Petro  Peru- 
gino  "  (Vababi,  vi.  17,  n.  2).] 

*  The  arms  of  Leo  X.  were  placed  by  him  on  the  front  of  the  Cardinal's  palace,  and 
he  finished  a  St.  Praxedis,  martyr,  and  a  Holy  Family,  which  have  since  been  lost 
(VAaABttvilSa;.)*       '  VA8AKi,Til9.       ^yABABi,vi23andoom.32s^.,andy.44. 

'  The  altarpiece  was  ordered  in  August,  1522,  and  the  contract  for  it  is  in 
Gnasti's  com.  (Vababi,  yi.  33  sqq.).  It  adorned  a  tabernacle  by  Antonio  da  S. 
Qatto,  in  the  Madonna  delle  Carcere,  but  has  since  disappeared. 

*  Vasabi,  tL  23.  7  Vasabi,  vi.  602  aq. 

^  The  frescoes  of  the  Nunziata  at  Arezzo  are  under  whitewash.  The  date  of 
their  execution  is  about  1527-30,  as  Vasari  says  they  were  in  hand  when  Lappoli 
and  Rosso  came  to  Arezzo  from  Rome,  and  when  the  latter  precipitately  left 
Arezio  in  1530.  (See  Vababi.  ed.  Le  Monnier,  ix.  75.  x.  204  and  215.)  [*  The 
frescoes  in  question  were  ordered  from  Soggi  on  liay  24, 1527  (Vasabi.  ed.  Sansoni, 
vi.  24,  n.  1),  but  as  his  work  did  not  please  the  Compagnia,  he  neyer  painted 
more  than  a  fresco  of  Augustus  and  the  Sybil  which  has  recently  been  freed  from 
whitewash.  See  Dbl  Vita,  in  BdUUino  if*  arte,  tU.  320  s^q,] 
V. — ^K 
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Morate^  in  8.  Benedetto,^  besides  oanvases  and  panels  for  other 
places;  and  the  comedy  of  the  Intronati,  perfonned  at  Arezzo  in 
1584  before  Alexander  de'  Medici,  was  given  with  his  decorations.^ 
His  fortunes  serionslj  dechned  as  he  grew  older,and  he  travelled 
to  Milan  about  1646,  anticipating  sustenance  or  employment 
from  his  own  pupil  Giuntalodi.  His  hopes  were  necessarily  frus- 
trated, because  Giuntalodi,  who  would  never  have  made  a  fortune 
out  of  the  art  communicated  to  him  by  Soggi,  was  then  established 
as  an  architect,  and  refused  to  do  more  than  assist  his  old  master 
with  a  small  sum  of  money .^  Soggi  therefore  resumed  his  wander- 
ings, went  to  Bome  again  at  the  elevation  of  Julius  III.  in  1660, 
received  commissions  from  the  Pope,  and  returned  the  following 
year  to  Arezzo  to  die,  and  receive  a  decent  burial  in  S.  Domenico.^ 
Amongst  the  pictures  completed  during  Soggi's  first  stay  in 
Arezzo,  the  Nativity,  originally  at  the  Madonna  deUe  Lagrime, 
now  in  the  88.  Annunziata  at  Arezzo,  may  be  singled  out  as  the 
most  praised  by  Vasari.®  It  is  dated  1622,  and  represents  the 
Infant  Christ  leaning  on  a  cushion  in  the  centre  of  the  foreground 
between  the  kneeling  Virgin  and  8t.  Joseph,  whilst  three  angels 
sing  from  a  long  scroll  in  the  sky.  Two  shepherds,  whose  heads 
seem  to  be  portraits,  stand  to  the  left  behind  the  Virgin,  and  a 
third  bows,  with  his  arms  crossed  and  one  knee  on  the  ground,  in 
an  attitude  of  great  humility.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  an 
effect  of  light  like  those  of  Hondthorst,  with  a  low  red  monotonous 
colour  unreUeved  by  strong  shadow.  The  tFmbrian  character  in 
the  angels  and  kneeling  shepherd  does  not  extend  to  the  other 
figures,  of  which  the  types  and  angular  forms,  as  well  as  the  straight 
and  broken  drapery,  seem  inspired  from  the  older  manner  of 
Piero  della  Francesca.  Careful  and  patient  handling  is  naturally 
allied  to  want  of  atmosphere.^ 

^  The  fresoo  of  the  Marate  i«  said  to  represent  the  Piet&  (Vasabi,  vi  26)»  and  ia 
inviaible  to  all  but  the  nuns  themselves,  on  aooonnt  of  the  cknuura. 

s  Vasabi,  yL  25.    These  frescoes  have  perished.  '  Vaeabi,  vi.  12. 

^  Vasabi,  vi.  28.  GuASTi  defends  Giuntalodi  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
towards  Soggi  with  success.    (See  his  comm.  Vasabi,  vi.  43  aq.) 

<  Vasabi,  vi  20.  *  Vasabi,  v.  164,  vi.  20  »q. 

^  This  picture  ia  mentioned  by  Vasabi,  vi.  20  sg.  and  v.  164.  It  bears  an  in- 
scription as  follows:  "  Francs:  D.  Biooiardis  P.  0.  A.  MDXXII."  A  recent  clean- 
ing has  injured  the  surface. 
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A  neazer  relation  to  Peragino  may  be  discemed  in  the  damaged 
remnants  of  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints  in  8.  Francesco 
of  Arezzo;  bat  the  local  style  of  Delia  Gatta  and  Pecori  is  still 
apparent  in  the  mechanical  drawing  of  the  long  and  ungraceful 
figures.^ 

In  the  Duomo  at  Prato,  Soggi  was  spurred  to  greater  exertion. 
He  painted  the  likeness  of  Baldo  Magini,  erect  under  an  arch,  with 
more  natural  colour  and  better  rehef  than  usual.  He  produced 
something  broader  and  better  in  every  sense  than  at  Arezzo,^  but 
admitting  this,  it  is  stiU  improbable  that  he  should  be  the  author 
of  an  Annunciation  dated  1623  (or  1626)  in  the  Hospital  of  S. 
Bonifacio  at  Florence.  It  suggests  the  name  of  Sogliani  rather 
than  that  of  Soggi,^  whereas  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  two 
saints  and  angels  at  the  Pitti  really  does  betray  Perugian  character 
{ex  gr.  of  Manni),  in  the  angels,  and  a  relation  to  the  style  of 
Pecori.* 

The  following  Ust  classifies  under  one  head  some  unimportant 
pieces  at  Arezzo  which  bear  the  impress  of  Soggi  and  of 
Pecori. 

Arezzo,  S.  Domenioo,  Chapel  to  the  rear  of  the  choir.  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  between  two  male  saints  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  a  land- 
scape distance.  Wood;  much  injured.  The  figures  are  paltry,  and 
reminiscent  of  those  in  the  Virgin  and  Saints  by  Pecori  in  the  Sacristy 
of  the  Pieve. 


of  the  outline  of  the  Viigin  and  Child,  together  with  the  oontoors  of  a 
kneeling  Baptist  and  an  erect  friar  on  the  left ;  and  three  angels  singing  from  a  long 
scroll,  in  the  eky,  the  saints  on  the  right,  are  ohliterated.  Vasabi  (vi.  20)  notices 
this  work,  which  seems  to  have  heen  prepared,  as  usoal,  with  verde,  and  hatched, 
and  to  have  been  subsequently  varnished. 

'  The  sky  is  visible  through  the  arch.  The  figure  holds  in  one  hand  a  model 
of  a  church,  to  which  it  points  with  the  right.  On  a  stone  to  the  right  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  fight.    Wood,  oil. 

Vasaii  justly  doubts  the  genuineness  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  88.  Peter 
and  Jerome,  formerly  on  the  high-altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Cappuocini,  now  in 
8.  Piero  Martire  at  Prato.    It  is  a  very  rough  production  (Vasabi,  vi.  23). 

'  On  the  pedestal  of  the  desk  one  reads: 

"  A.  D.  M.  orate  pro  piotore. 
. . .  COCCCXXITL  . . ." 
(See  Vasabz,  vi  18.)    [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  72).] 

*  Pitti  Qallery,  No.  77.  The  figures  are  paltry,  the  Child  heavy,  with  a  large 
head.    The  general  tone  is  reddish,  which  may,  however,  be  due  to  restoring. 
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Same  diurch.  Lunette,  above  outer  portal.  Virgin  and  Child 
and  Beraphs,  St.  Dominic  and  another  saint.  Same  class  as  the 
foregoing.^ 

Arexzo.  S.  Michde,  Cloister  of  old  Badia  S.  Fiore,  and  now  a 
public  school.  The  lunettes  above  the  doors  contain  frescoes :  (1)  Virgin 
and  Child  and  two  angels;  (2)  two  saiots;  (3)  the  Saviour,  blessing. 
These  and  other  bits  are  executed  with  some  Peruginesque  feeling;  the 
manner  being  local,  and  akin  to  that  of  Pecori  and  Soggi.  We  know  of 
the  latter  that  he  painted  in  this  place  a  Christ  on  the  Mount  which 
has  perished  (Vasabi,  vi.  25). 

Arezzo.  Duomo.  A  number  of  altarpieces  hang  in  a  passage 
leading  from  the  Duomo  to  the  Episcopal  Palace.  Amongst  them  is 
one  of  many  figures  (saints  and  angels),  commissioned,  it  is  said  on 
Vasari's  authority  (Vasari,  iii.  223),  by  one  Donate  Marinelli,  and 
finished,  with  the  assistance  of  Capanna  of  Siena,  by  Pecori.  This 
may  truly  be  the  picture  described  by  Vasari,  who  restored  the  altar  on 
which  it  stood  (see  note  1  to  Vasari,  iii.  223) ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
its  genuineness. 

Arexzo,  S.  Agostino.  An  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  and  Cihild  en- 
throned, in  a  niche  in  this  church,  might  be  considered  more  in  Pecori's 
manner,  as,  e.g,y  in  the  ornaments;  but  the  surface  is  much  repainted. 
A  Bishop,  and  a  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  choir,  repainted  likewise, 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  this  picture. 

The  following  works  by  Pecori  are  said  to  exist:  Campriano,  outside 
Arezzo;  Virgin  and  Child;  SS.  Sebastian  and  Fabian,  described  by 
Vasari  (iii.  221  aq,)  as  in  S.  Piero  of  Arezzo;  Badia  S.  Fiore  at  Arezzo, 
garden,  damaged  Noli  me  tangere,  the  chapel  containing  it  being 
now  used  by  a  gardener  for  his  tools  (Vasari,  iii.  222  and  note  7  ibid.) ; 
S.  Margarita  of  Arezzo,  Annunciation  (Vasari,  vi.  8). — ^The  following 
works  have  perished:  Fresco  in  S.  Giustino  of  Arezzo  (Vasari, 
iii    222);   panels    and    canvases    at    Sargiano    (Vasari,    iii.    221); 

*  ^  This  painting  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  (iii  224)  as  the  work  of  Angelo  di 
Lorentino,  a  pupil  of  **  Don  Bartolommeo  ddia  Qatta."  As  shown  by  Signor 
Dbl  Vita  in  Maasegna  d*  arU,  x.  106,  the  picture  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  between 
two  saints  in  this  ohuroh,  mentioned  aniea,  p.  135,  and  a  fresco  of  the  Viigin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Bemaid  and  Benedict,  in  the  saoristy  of  San  Bemaido  at  Aiezso 
(dated  1512  ;  see  antea,  p.  27),  are  by  the  same  artist.  He  was  the  son  of 
Lorentino  d'  Andrea,  the  pupil  of  Piero  della  Franceeca,  and  died  of  the  plague  on 
August  23,  1527.  For  further  notices  of  him,  see  Del  Vita,  in  Rauegna  d*  ofie, 
Tol.  zi.,  p.  Ill,  n.  2,  and  p.  168  aq.  ;  and  Salmi,  in  L*ArU»  zir.  122  aqq. 


Frvm  A  froBco  In  &  Bernardo,  Ai 
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Aiezzo,  S.  Maria  Maddalena;   standard;   Arezzo  Pieve,  S.  Apollonia 

The  following  works  by  Soggi  are  said  to  exist:  Monte  Sansovino 
Gompagnia  di  S.  Maria  della  Neve — ^Incident  from  the  legend  of  the 
Madonna  of  that  name  (Yasasi,  vi.  21);  same  place,  altar  of  Madonna 
delle  Vertighe,  Virgin,  Christ,  and  two  saints  {ibid.,  28  sq.);  Marciana 
in  Yaldichiana,  fresco  (ibid.^  25  sq,);  Sargiano,  Zoccoli,  Assumption 
and  Gift  of  the  Girdle  {ibid.,  25).  The  following  are  lost:  Arezzo, 
S.  Agostino,  Virgin  of  Mercy,  fresco,  and  St.  Roch,  do.  (Vasabi,  vi.  20). 


CHAPTER  VI 

DOMENICO  DI  BARTOLO  AND  THE  SIENESE  OF  THE 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

TO  one  acquainted  with  the  civil  commotions  which  marked 
the  decline  of  the  Sienese  BepubUc  dnring  the  fifteenth 
centoiy,  the  absence  of  eminence  in  professors  of  painting  will 
appear  neither  strange  nor  unexpected.  Repeated  changes, 
accompanied  by  violence  and  a  constant  renewal  of  Governments 
in  which  the  ambition  of  a  few  men  invariably  sought  satisfaction 
at  the  expense  of  the  masses^  were  necessarily  productive  of 
debility  and  languor.  To  these  causes  of  feebleness  were  added 
those  which  sprang  from  the  peculiar  bias  of  the  school  in  favour 
of  antiquated  tradition.^  Yet,  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
history  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  that  Sienese  artists  still 
wielded  a  respectable  influence,  and  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  master 
or  a  picture  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  land  bordering  the 
Adriatic  that  is  not  impressed  with  Sienese  defects  or  peculiarities. 
The  Boccati  of  Gamerino,  Matteo  of  Gualdo,  even  BonfigU  of 
Perugia,  display  them;  and  the  only  exception  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  Umbro-Florentines,  Piero  della  Francesca,  Signorelli, 
Giovanni  Santi,  and  Melozzo,  whose  equal  Siena  did  not  boast 
of  at  the  time,  and  was  not  destined  to  boast  of  in  the  sequel. 

The  period  filled  by  the  Domenicos,  Yecchiettas,  and  Sassettas, 
was  a  period  of  retrogression  preparatory  to  the  final  absorption 
of  the  Sienese  into  the  Perugian  school;  it  was  a  period  which 
produced  in  Siena  no  class  equivalent  to  that  in  which  Brun- 

^  BUMOHB.  8X>ea]dng  of  the  Sienese  painters  from  1430  to  1500,  says  he  neglects 
them,  partly  because  Delia  Valle  and  Lanzi  have  described  them  minutely,  but 
chiefly  because  he  professes  to  deal  with  the  development  of  art,  not  with  it-s 
diseased  forms  "...  {For&chungen,  iL,  note  to  p.  313).  Yet  these  "  diseased 
forms  "  had  an  influence  on  the  development  of  Italian  art. 
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nelleschi,  Ghibertd,  Donatello,  Uooello,  Mantegna,  or  Erancesca^ 
w»e  enrolled  at  Florence  and  Padua.  But  interest  attaches  still 
to  men  who  dung  to  the  traditions  of  earUer  centuries,  long  after 
the  fervent  spirit  of  those  centuries  had  expired;  and  we  may 
indulge  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  striving  to  fathom  the  causes 
or  note  the  results  of  a  transfusion  of  elements  out  of  a  worn 
and  expiring  into  a  nascent  and  growing  body. 

The  painters  who  illustrate  this  last  phase  of  Sienese  art  are 
numerous  and  prolific.  They  include  Domenico  BartoU  Ghezzi 
of  AseianOy  Yecchietta,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Benvenuto  di 
Giovanni,  Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  Matteo  da  Siena,  and  Gozza- 
relli.  Holding  a  position  in  Siena  resembling  that  of  the  Floren- 
tines from  Brunelleschi  to  Ghirlandaio's  time,  they  contentedly 
and  leisurely  followed  ancient  models  of  Sienese  composition,  as 
if  repelled  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  innovation.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  infuse  new  character  into  their  impersonations. 
Their  figures  embodied  errors  similar  to  those  of  Taddeo  Bartoli, 
without  exhibiting  the  energy  or  earnestness  which  occasionally 
raised  him  above  those  less  gifted  than  himself.  They  were,  as 
oolourists,  inferior  to  the  earUer  men  of  their  school ;  in  the  science 
of  light  and  shade  all  but  null. 

By  their  side  stood  another  branch,  headed  by  Sassetta  and 
Sano  di  Pietro.  These  not  only  dung  to  the  old  system  of  com- 
position, form,  and  drapery,  but  to  the  old  methods  of  tempera, 
and  modelled  their  style,  according  to  their  ability,  on  that  of 
Ugolino  and  Segna.^ 

Domenico  di  Bartolo  was  bom  at  Asdano  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  free  of  the  guild  of  Siena  in  1428.' 
The  records  of  his  existence  reach  to  1444.  His  productions 
justify  in  part  the  critidsms  of  Vasari,  who  traces  them  from  the 
school  of  Taddeo  Bartoli.^   His  manner  is  Umbro-Sienese,  deficient 

*  ^  The  judgment  passed  by  the  authors  on  the  Sienese  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
oeatary  is  no  doubt  in  the  main  true  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  in  fairness  it  should  also 
have  been  emphasized  what  a  great  sense  of  beauty  and  charming  poetical  imagina- 
tion many  of  these  artists  possess. 

'  Proof  of  his  birth  at  Asoiano  is  afforded  by  a  contract  in  the  Sienese 
archiyes  (Doc.  sen.*  ii.  172),  which  shows  that  Vasasi  (ii.  40)  errs  in  calling  him 
Taddeo  Bartoli's  nephew. 

'  Vasasi,  ii.  40r 
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in  balance  and  purpose,  and  unadorned  with  any  of  the  charms  of 
perspective  or  shadow.  Tasteless  dress,  stilted  movement,  and 
unpleasant  masks  are  common  features  of  his  works,  but  he  is 
stiff  and  monotonous  at  first  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  In 
a  panel  of  1488  at  the  Academy  of  Siena,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  '*  Dominicus,"  in  which  the  Virgin  sits  on  the  ground  amidst 
angels,  and  holds  the  Infant  on  her  knee,  the  principal  group 
hardly  differs  from  that  of  a  mother  with  her  child  in  the  less 
sacred  subject  of  the  Marriage  of  a  Foundling  at  the  Spedale.^ 
In  both  pieces  the  head  overweighs  a  slender  neck  and  frame, 
and  a  meaningless  grimace  overspreads  the  face. 

The  Sienese  seem  to  have  attached  less  value  at  this  time  to 
pictorial  than  to  architectural  works.  Domenico  di  Bartolo, 
though  casually  employed,  was  little  known  or  considered  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  never  rose  to  great  notoriety.  A  short 
time  after  the  Emperor  Sigismund  had  visited  Siena,  on  the  way 
to  his  coronation  at  Bome,  the  council  of  the  Duomo  proposed  to 
found  a  memorial  of  the  event.  The  pavement  of  coloured  marble 
in  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  in  progress  since  1869,  still  re- 
mained unfinished,  and  a  suggestion  that  **  the  Gassar's  Majesty  '* 
should  be  represented  there,  in  company  of  his  chief  Ministers,  met 
with  approval.  Unhappily,  the  features  of  the  Kaiser  had  not 
been  authentically  preserved,  and  though  fancy  portraits  of 
Mim'sters  might  appear  a  tolerable  liberty,  an  ideal  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  but  two  years  before  had  triumphantly  shown  himself 
to  the  Sienese,  might  have  been  ridiculed.  The  council  of  the 
Duomo  was  informed  in  this  emergency  that  '*  one  Domenico  " 
(di  Bartolo)  was  owner  of  "  a  statue  or  design,"  in  which  a  re- 
semblance to  the  face  of  the  Gsasar's  Majesty  might  be  traced, 
and  accordingly  purchased  it,  ordering  the  artist  (1484)  to  pre- 
pare a  sketch  for  the  group  of  the  Emperor.'  This  commission 
led  to  others;  and,  at  intervals  between  1486  and  1489,  Domenico 

^  No.  164.  Siena  Academy;  insoribed:  **  Oh  deous  o  spetiee  o  atella  supremi 
eteris  exaudi  miseros  famuloeque  depreoantes.  Dominioua  Domini  matrem  te 
pinzit  et  orat.  anno.  MOCCCXXXIII."  A  lustrouB  red  tone  pervades  the  surface 
of  the  panel 

'  A  proposal  for  this  purchase  (Oct.  30,  1434),  an  order  for  it  (Nov.  13),  and 
payment  for  the  design,  arc  in  Doc  ten,,  ii.  161-2. 
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painted  the  whole  sacristy  of  the  Daomo  with  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  SS.  Ansano,  Vittoxio,  and  Savino,^  and  in  1487  an  altar- 
piece  for  8.  Agostino  of  Asciano.'  By  a  oiirioas  coinoidenoe,  a 
picture  hangs  to  this  day  in  the  chnrch  of  this  name,  which  might 
daim  to  be  that  contracted  for  by  Domenico.^  The  Yirgiii  is 
enthroned  between  four  standing  saints,  and  above  the  Eternal 
gives  His  benediction,  whilst  the  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate 
fill  spaces  at  E[is  sides.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  are 
enclosed  in  the  small  frames  of  a  predella,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  Saviour  is  crucified.  The  broken  and  angular  draperies  are 
full  of  superfluous  folds.  The  Virgin  sits  on  her  throne  with  the 
languid  grace  of  the  Umbrian  school.  The  angel  annunciate 
moves  with  the  liveliness  to  which  we  become  accustomed 
in  Veoohietta,  and  there  is  an  effort  at  foreshortening  in  the 
Eternal.  The  colour,  of  an  uncommon  lustre,  seems  to  disclose 
a  change  in  the  old  system  of  tempera.^  It  is  a  work  of  a  better 
class  than  the  authentic  Virgin  and  Saints  of  1488  at  Perugia;  and 
some  difficulties  arise  in  the  attempt  to  ascribe  both  to  one  hand.^ 
The  Perugian  altarpiece,  with  the  usual  profusion  of  triangular 
gables,  'and  a  predella  in  five  parts,  is  inscribed  with  the  painter's 
name,  dated  1488,  and  is  usually  invisible  in  consequence  of  the 
papal  dausura,  which  isolates  from  the  world  the  nuns  of  the 
convent  of  S.  Oiuliana.    As  compositions,  the  predella  scenes, 

^  lb.,  it  172.  jymuLA,  Vaxjm,  Lett,  mh.,  iL  197.  A  fire  deBtroyed  theee  fresooea 
in  the  aizteenth  century. 

*  Dog.  Men.,  tL  172.  It  is  from  this  oontraot  that  we  learn  the  real  name  of 
the  painter,  which  is  Domenico  Bartoli  Ghesu  di  ABoiano. 

'  The  central  Virgin  is  on  the  high-altar,  the  rest  of  the  picture  on  an  altar  to 
the  right  as  you  enter  S.  Agostino. 

^  The  panels  at  Asdano  are  not  unlike  those  by  Vecchietta  forming  the  presses 
in  the  Spedale  at  Siena.    (See  paaUa.) 

s  This  is  not  the  only  production  to  be  noticed  at  Asciano.  An  Ascension  by 
QioTanni  di  Paolo  hangs  in  a  dark  place  in  the  Duomo  above  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy.  Two  saints,  St.  Biiohael  and  another,  have  been  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  Ascension,  and  in  spite  of  dim  colour  or  damaged  surface,  they  reveal  the 
manner  apparent  in  the  picture  of  St.  Agostino  above  mentioned.  [*  The  authors 
suggest  later  (p.  180>  n.  1)  that  these  pictures  might  be  the  work  of  Matteo  da  Siena ; 
and  there  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Agostino  and  the 
Saints  in  the  Duomo  are  early  works  by  this  master.  (See  Waoksb,  Domenieo 
di  Bartoio  Ohexxi,  Gdttingen,  1898,  pp.  40  eq.;  PxBKnrs,  in  Baaeegna  tf'  arte,  viii. 
199  aqq.;  Habtlaub.  Maiteo  da  Siena,  Strassburg,  1910,  p.  37  eqq.)] 
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ilhuitrating  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  the  Baptist,  are  ia  better 
balance  than  the  principal  group  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  kneeling 
patroness ;  but  the  lean  coarseness  of  males,  and  a£Feoted  dainti- 
ness and  tasteless  dress  of  females;  the  wiiy  serpentine  locks  of 
the  Benedict,  or  the  frizzled  hair  of  the  Giuliana;  the  broken 
draperies  generally,  are  not  more  natural  or  attractive  than  the 
low-toned  flatness  of  the  ruddy  raw  colour.  Yet  such  a  picture 
as  this  in  such  a  place  repays  attention.^  It  is  the  production 
of  a  pure  Sienese  in  an  Umbrian  dty,  destined  to  be  the  cradle 
of  a  reviving  art.  It  offers  occasion  for  comparison  with  other 
creations  of  the  time;  and  proves  that  Giovanni  Boccati,  whose 
panel  of  1447  is  hard  by  in  8.  Domenioo,  was  educated  on  the  same 
principles,  and  struggled  with  similar  defects.  The  Sienese  school 
was,  no  doubt,  superior  generally  to  that  of  Umbria  and  the 
Marches  up  to  this  time.  Still,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
Domenico  shed  an  influence  on  the  Boccati,  or  whether  the  con- 
verse proposition  would  hold  good.'  Gentile  da  Fabriano  had 
already  interposed  both  at  Siena  and  in  Umbria.  If,  however, 
Siena  now  ceased  to  wield  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  the  effect  was  as  yet  hardly  perceptible;  and  this  is 
equally  true  at  Camerino,  east  of  the  Apennine,  and  at  Foligno, 
west  of  that  chain,  where  local  art  was  modified  by  the  presence 
of  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

^  The  whole  of  thia  altarpiece  oomprises :  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  kneeUng  donatriz. 
between  88.  John  the  Baptist  (pointing  at  Mary  with  his  first  and  fifth  finger) 
and  Benedict  (right),  88.  Giuliana  and  Bernard  (left).  The  Eternal  gives  a  blessing 
in  the  central  upper  gable.  The  angel  and  Virgin  annunciate  occupy  the  gables 
at  His  sides,  and  right  and  left  of  these  are  88.  Paul  and  Peter.  In  the  predella 
(left  to  right)  are:  (1)  St.  John's  departure  to  the  desert;  (2)  his  sermon;  (3)  his 
execution  and  the  dance  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias;  (4)  the  interview  with  Herod 
and  (5)  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  On  a  scroll  at  the  Virgin's  feet  are  the  words: 
**  Dominicus  Bartoli  de  Senis  me  pinxit;"  on  a  border  below:  **  Hoc  opus  fecit 
fieri  Domina  Antonia  filia  Francisci  de  DomO  Bucholis,  abbatissa  istins  monas- 
terii  innanno  D:i  HCXXX^XXXVUI.  de  mensis  MaL"  The  colour  is  abraded  and 
dimmed  by  time.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  altarpiece  has  found  a 
place  m  the  Qalleria  Comunale  (Sala  VI.,  No.  1).  [*  Closely  allied  to  this  work  is 
a  half-length  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Domenioo,  signed  and  dated  1437,  in 
the  collection  of  Bir.  John  G.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  (See  Pbbkiks,  in  Baasegna 
d'  arte  teneee,  vi  72,  with  reproduction.)] 

*  ^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  Domenico  who  influenced  Giovanni 
Boccati;  and  the  same  would  a  fortiori  be  true  of  Girolamo  di  Giovanni*  only  that 
there  is  hardly  any  marked  affinity  between  hk  style  and  Domenico'a. 
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Bnt  Domenico's  Peragian  Madonna  seems  not  a  solitary 
Sienese  example  of  its  time  at  a  distance  from  Siena.  The 
Prioiy  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Borgo  S.  Sepoloro,  the 
inmates  of  which  have  parted  with  the  Baptism  of  Piero  della 
Francesca^  still  shelters  the  remains  of  an  altarpiece,  of  which 
that  episode  was  the  centre,  reminiscent  of  the  Virgin  and  saints 
at  B.  Agostino  of  Asdano.  An  improvement  upon  the  style  of 
that  piece  may  be  conceded,  bnt  the  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  combine 
the  feebleness  of  figore,  overweight  of  head,  and  peculiar  draperies, 
which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  Domenico.  The 
angel  and  Virgin  annunciate  are  stamped  in  his  mould  Ukewise; 
and  Vecchietta's  creations  are  recaUed  to  mind  in  each  case.  A 
predella,  comprising  the  Crucifixion  and  four  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Baptist,  exhibit  the  essential  liveliness  and  animation,  the 
vehemence  and  grimace  of  the  Sienese  school.  Cert&un  types 
assume  a  family  likeness  to  those  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  whose 
Umbrian  tendency  they  might  explain  and  illustrate.  The  draw- 
ing is  minute  and  precise,  but  the  colour  resembles  that  of  the 
Asdano  pictures.^  Were  it  even  recorded  that  this  was  the  fruit 
of  Domenico's  labour,  his  stay  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  would  still  be 
uncertain.  Yet  a  ruined  fresco  in  a  tabernacle  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  di  Messzo  seems  to  prove  the  presence  at  least  of  the  artist  who 
painted  the  greater  part  of  the  panels  in  S.  Giovanni  EvangeUsta.^ 

^  The  ftltarpieoe  deeoribed  in  the  text  remains,  minua  its  oentre,  in  the  saoristy 
of  S.  Gioyanni  Evangelista.  [*  It  now  hangs  on  the  left  wall  of  the  chuxoh  itself.] 
St.  Panl  and  St.  Peter  stand  under  a  niche  fringed  with  a  leaf  ornament  in  gilt 
relief,  above  whioh  the  pinnacles  are  filled  with  rounds  enclosing  the  angel  and 
Virgin  annunoiate.  Three  saints  of  not  unpleasant  aspect  stand  above  each  other 
in  pilasters  at  the  flanks.  In  the  predella  are:  the  Birth  and  Sermon  of  the  Baptist 
on  one  side  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Imprisonment  and  fiiartyrdom  of  the  precursor 
on  the  other.  The  heads  of  the  principal  saints  are  aged,  their  foreheads  high,  and 
their  eyes  extravagantly  open.  The  large  hands  and  feet  are  bony  and  skinny. 
The  crucified  Saviour  is  fair  enough,  whilst  the  danoing  daughter  of  Herodias 
boasts  a  springy  and  slender  form.  One  sees,  in  fact,  a  certain  association  of  pic- 
torial and  sculptural  qualities  in  her — an  association  already  suggested  by  the 
88.  Paul  and  Peter,  which  resemble  statues  by  Vecohietta.  [*  As  in  the  case  of 
the  altarpieoe  in  S.  Agostino  at  Asdano,  the  authors  later  (p.  180,  n.  1)  suggest 
the  possibility  that  these  paintings  are  by  Matteo  da  Siena — a  name  which  also 
this  time  is  fully  justified.  (See  Wagnsb,  «.s.,  p.  40;  M.  Looav  BiBmrsoy,  in 
Ba$9egita  iT  arte,  v.  49  sqq»  ;  Habtlaub,  «.#.,  p.  42  sgf^.)! 

'  The  half  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  appear  in  a  painted  niche,  but  the  remains 
are  in  bad  condition. 
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Domenico  devoted  five  consecative  years  (1486-1440)  to  the 
lost  decorations  of  the  sacristy  in  the  Siena  Duomo,^  completing 
in  the  interval  the  orders  for  Asdano  and  Peragia.  No  knowledge 
is  attainable  respecting  his  occupations  during  1440-1442.  In 
the  middle  of  1444,  he  had  finished  seven  subjects  on  the  walls 
of  the  Pellegrinaio  in  the  Spedale  di  8.  Maria  della  Scala  at  Siena : 
a  sick  ward;  alms-giving;  marriage  of  the  foundlings  of  the  estab- 
lishment; the  Pope's  indulgence  for  enlarging  the  hospital;  the 
building  of  the  annexes ;  and  a  Virgin  of  Mercy  .^  A  passing  in- 
terest may  be  created  by  some  of  these  injured  pieces,  in  an 
archfldological  sense,  because  the  hospital,  as  represented  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  undergone  no  change  since  then;  but  no 
single  fresco  can  be  selected  in  which  the  most  conspicuous 
defects  are  not  apparent.  The  rudest  handling,  a  duU  tempera 
on  a  rough  wall,  confused  groups  of  heavy  figures  alike  rigid  and 
angular  in  shape  and  outline,  tasteless  costume  extravagantly 
laden  with  reUef  ornament,  absence  of  aerial  or  linear  perspective 
in  edifices  either  ill-copied  from  Nature  or  invented  by  a  singular 
and  unnatural  fancy,  form  a  total  of  unattractive  features  difficult 
to  rival  at  this  time.  This  was  the  latest  example  of  Domenico 
di  Bartolo.^    But  he  was  not  the  sole  person  employed  at  the 

^  Doe.  9€tL,  ii  172. 

'  All  these  pieces  except  the  Virgin  of  Mercy  are  preserved.  [*  It  wiQ  be 
noticed  that  the  aathors  speak  of  seren  sabjeote  as  painted  by  Domenico  in  the 
Pellegrinaio,  and  describe  only  six.  In  the  first  docoment  (of  January  23,  1444) 
relating  to  Domenico's  activity  in  the  Spedale,  and  published  by  MiLAirssi  (Z>oc. 
#en.,  ii.  173),  mention  is  made  of  five  frescoes  painted  in  the  Pellegrinaio;  the 
subjects  are  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  excepting  the  Virgin  of  Mercy.  On 
April  2  of  the  same  year  Domenico  receives  payment  for  two  paintings.  One  is 
called  **  la  limosina  de  la  Chorticiela,"  and  no  statement  is  made  as  to  where  it 
is;  but  it  seems  questionable  whether  it  is  the  **  limosina  "  painted  in  the  PeUe- 
grinaio,  which  had  been  finished  and  paid  for  two  or  three  months  earlier.  The 
other  painting  referred  to  in  the  document  of  April  2,  1444,  is  a  Virgin  of  Mercy 
*'  sopra  la  gratichola  di  chiexa."  Mr.  PsuxurB  (in  Baesegna  d'  arte  9enese,  ilL  78. 
n.  1)  and  Mr.  Bssursoir  {Central  Italian  PainUre,  p.  162)  ascribe  to  Domenico 
the  following  two  frescoes  in  the  Spedale  beyond  those  in  the  Pellegrinaio :  ( 1 )  Prayer 
of  the  Beato  Sorosi  in  the  Infirmeria  di  San  Pio  (monochrome);  and  (2)  the  Virgin 
of  Mercy  in  the  Deposito  delle  Donne  (Infirmeria  di  S.  Pietro),  noticed  by  the 
authors  {poeUa,  p.  149,  n.  2).] 

'  There  is  no  record  of  Domenico  after  1444,  and  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  his 
death.    [*  His  widow  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  February  18,  1447  («.«.) 
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Fellegrinaio,^  and  a  S.  Agostino  Novello,  giving  the  dress  to  the 

(see  Waohib,  «.«.,  p.  37).    Mnjjrasi  is  thus  wrong  in  stating  (Vasabi,  tL  40,  n.  1) 
that  Domenioo  **  apparently  "  died  in  1449.] 

Vaaari  knew  bat  of  two  works  by  Domenioo  in  8.  Trinita  and  the  Carmine  of 
Horeooe,  both  absent  (Vabaxl,  ii.  41).  In  S.  Niocol6  di  Ik  d'Amo  there  is  an 
sitarpieoe  in  I>omenioo'8  manner.  It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
8S.  Francis  and  John  the  Baptist  (left)  and  SS.  Nicholas  and  Peter.  In  the 
iiiree  gables  are  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  (centre),  St.  Thomas  receiving  the 
girdle,  and  the  Annunciation.  The  figures  are  one-third  life-size,  and  on  gold 
groond.  [*  This  altarpiece  is  now  in  the  Carrand  collection,  in  the  Bargello  at 
Fiorenoe  (No.  4).    Compare  as  to  the  authorship,  atUea,  iv.  201  sqq.] 

^  The  catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Qallery  assigns  to  Domenioo  di  Bartolo  a  Burial 
and  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  gift  of  the  girdle  to  St.  Thomas;  an  Eternal 
at  top  amidst  angels  (No.  1,122).  The  arrangement  of  this  piece  is  unmistakably 
Sieneee,  and  may  be  found  repeated  by  Francesco  di  Qiorgio,  Benvenuto,  Fungai, 
and  Giacomo  di  Bartolommeo  Paoohiarotti.  The  technical  handling  is,  however, 
different  in  some  measure  from  that  noted  in  Domenioo.  The  upper  part  is  by 
Saaaetta  as  well  for  manner  as  for  handling.  The  lower  part  is  treated  differently 
by  some  other  Sienese,  e^,,  the  Benvenuti,  etc.  [*  This  picture  is  now  officially 
ascribed  to  the  Sienese  school  of  1450-1480.] 

Frankfort,  Staedd  Oallery,  No.  6,  assigned  to  Domenioo  Bartoli,  represents 
Christ  going  to  Gk>lgotha,  the  Crucifixion,  and  Deposition,  and  is  by  a  later  Sieneee 
after  the  time  of  Nerocdo.  [*  Ascribed  to  Qirolamo  di  Benvenuto  in  the  current 
catalogue  of  the  Frankfort  Oallery.] 

AUenburg.  Lindenau  Museum,  No,  46.  Half-length  St.  Francis,  of  a  time  pre* 
ceding  that  of  Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  but  Sienese  of  the  period  of  Simone.  [*  Now 
catalogued  under  "  lippo  Memmi "  (7).]  No.  60  in  this  gallery.  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  is  classed  "  unknown,"  and  is  really  by  Domenioo,  as  well  as  No.  85, 
a  St.  Dominic.  [*  The  former  picture  is  at  present,  together  with  its  companion 
piece,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (No.  61),  ascribed  to  Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi] 
In  Mr.  Ramboux's  gallery  at  Cologne,  a  Virgin  and  Child  (No.  171)  was  given  to 
Bomenico.  Also  No.  167.  [*  The  Rambouz  collection  was  sold  by  auction  at 
Cologne  in  May,  1867.] 

Edifiburgh.  National  Oallery  of  Scotland,  No.  117.  Altarpiece  in  courses,  with 
88.  Michael  and  John  Baptist,  a  bishop  and  virgin  martyr  in  the  two  principal 
compartments,  the  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate  in  two  medallions  above,  and  a 
▼iigin  and  evangelist  in  two  pinnacles.  The  whole  confined  by  pilasters  with  six 
■aints  in  each.  This  piece  is  assigned  to  Andrea  del  Castagno  and  his  pupils, 
but  is  a  poor  work  of  the  schools  of  Domenioo  di  Bartolo  and  Vecohietta,  injured  by 
nstoring.  It  was  originally  in  a  convent  at  Pratoveochio,  and  was  purchased  from 
the  Lombard!  collection.  [*  To  the  number  of  extant  works  by  Domenioo  should 
be  added  a  half-length  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Piatt, 
Snglewood,  New  Jersey  (Pbbkins,  in  Rcusegna  d'  arte  eenese*  iii.  78,  with  repro- 
dnetion),  and  a  most  beautiful  bust  of  the  Virgin  praying,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Rai- 
mondo  (called  Chieea  del  Refugio),  at  Siena  {iderHf  %bid,»  iv.  22  eqq,,  with  repro- 
dootkm).  As  to  the  share  which  Domenioo  apparently  had  in  the  fresco  of  the 
OoroDation  of  the  "^gin  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena  signed  by  Sano  di  Pietro 
«e  poetea,  p.  172,  n.  1.] 
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brothers  of  the  hospital,  is  by  Priamo,  brother  of  the  sculptor 
Giacomo  della  Querda.^ 

This  artist  had  been  left  heir  to  Giacomo  by  a  will  dated 
October  8,  1488,  but  the  charges  of  the  succession  seemed  likely 
to  exceed  its  profits.  Giacomo  had  been  unable  to  complete  the 
funeral  monument  of  the  Yari  in  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna;  and  the 
superintendents  required  Priamo,  or  any  substitute  he  might 
name,  to  finish  it.  Giacomo  had  subjected  himself  to  heavy 
fines  by  staying  at  Bologna  beyond  the  time  allowed  him  by  the 
authorities  of  Siena,  and  Priamo  was  called  upon  to  pay  them. 
Gino  di  Bartolo,  assistant  to  Giacomo  at  Bologna,  had  applied 
to  his  own  use  the  property  of  his  master;  and  the  dispute  be- 
tween Priamo  and  him  had  been  submitted  to  umpires.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  Priamo  was  reduced  to  beggary,  and  his  income- 
paper  of  1458  is  but  a  doleful  petition  for  consideration  in  favour 
of  a  miserable  impoverished  debtor. 

An  altarpiece,  ordered  of  him  in  1442  by  the  fraternity  of 
S.  Michele  at  Yolterra,  remained  publicly  exposed  in  its  original 
situation  till  1827,  but  has  since  disappeared.*  It  cost  originally 
the  small  sum  of  forty  lire,  or  ten  Sienese  florins,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  not  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  fresco  of  the  same 
year  at  the  Pellegrinaio  of  Siena,  where  Priamo  rudely  carried 
out  a  composition  of  the  very  poorest  conception.' 

^  Dblla  Valls  {Lettere  saneai,  ii.  197)  speaks  of  Laciano  da  Velletri  as  an 
aasistant  of  Domenioo  in  the  Pellegrinaio,  bat  he  is  alone  in  that  statement,  and 
no  extant  prodnctions  are  assigned  to  him. 

*  >  An  oval  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  six  angels,  still  in  S.  Miohele 
at  Volterra,  is  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  this  work.  (SeeRiooi,  Fofterra  (Ber- 
gamo, 1906),  pp.  84  (reproduction),  122.) 

'  Giaoomo  della  Queroia  died  October  20,  1438,  having  made  (October  3)  a 
will,  leaving  his  property,  a  minus  quantity,  to  Priamo.  Yet  Priamo,  with  little 
forethought,  married,  before  the  year  expired,  Bartolommea  di  Antonio  (Doe. 
Mik,  178-9).  Gino  di  Bartolo,  assistant  to  Giacomo  della  Queroia  at  Bologna, 
had  taken  possession  of  his  master's  property  there,  and  was  at  once  claimed  by 
the  Sienese  authorities  {ib„  ii  181),  whilst  at  the  same  time  Priamo  wrote  (Decem- 
ber 1,  1438)  to  the  superintendents  of  S.  Petronio,  demanding  the  rest  of  the  sum 
due  to  his  brother  for  the  erection  of  the  Vari  monument.  To  the  Signoria  the 
Buperlntendents  replied  {Doc.  sen,,  ii  181),  surrendering  Gino,  but  asking  that  he 
or  Priamo  should  be  allowed  to  finish  the  Vari  monument.  To  Priamo  they 
answered,  apparently,  offering  to  pay  him,  if  he  came  or  sent  some  one  to  complete 
the  work  on  hand  (Doe.  ten.,  ii  184).   Priamo  {ib.,  ib,)  declared  his  readiness  to  go 
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Giaoomo  della  Qaerda,  whose  bequests  were  attended  with 
each  melancholy  results  to  his  less  talented  brother,  is  one  of  a 
class  which  fills  a  considerable  place  in  Sienese  annals,  but  of 
which  it  is  only  necessary,  in  a  history  of  painting,  to  say  that  its 
sculpture,  in  spite  of  apparent  ability,  invariably  disclosed  a 
fanciful  and  false  conventionalism.^  Giacomo's  life  fills  half  a 
century.  He  was  bom  in  1871,  and  died  in  1488,  after  a  bright 
career  marked  by  great  industry.  His  practice  fell  afterwards 
principally  into  the  hands  of  Sano  di  Matteo  and  Antonio  Fe- 
derighi,  the  rivals  of  Bernardo  Bossellino,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Piccolomini,  to  whom  Siena  and  Pienza  owed  so  much  of  their 
architectural  improvements.  In  Antonio's  plastic  creations  low 
classiGism  is  strongly  intermingled  with  a  disagreeable  swagger; 
and  the  mannerism  of  Giacomo  della  Querela  in  action  and  drapery 
descends  to  him  unimproved  and  unimprovable. 

Partner  in  these  defects,  but  more  versatile  in  his  pursuits, 
Lorenzo  di  Pietro  kept  a  goldsmith's  shop,  and  practised  with 
varying  success  as  an  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter.  He  was 
of  the  same  age  as  Domenico  di  Bartolo,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Sano  di  Pietro;  and  he  was  nicknamed  Vecchietta,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  tottering  frames  and  aged  faces  repeated  with  consis- 
tent pertinacity  in  every  one  of  his  works.  He  was  bom  in  1412,' 
and  free  of  his  guild  in  1428;^  but  no  records  allude  to  him  before 

to  Bologna  (Febniaiy  11>  1439,  old  style)  with  Gino,  but  ultimately  sent  Gino  alone 
thither  {Doe.  aen,,  ii.  185),  whose  quarrels  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  submitted 
to  an  umpire  (ib„  iL  189).  It  seems  obvious  that  the  Sienese  authorities  desired 
to  keep  Priamo  until  he  had  settled  the  fines  due  by  his  dead  brother;  for  we  find 
him  in  April,  1440  (old  style),  presenting  a  petition  for  the  revision  of  the  sentence 
in  aooordanoe  with  which  these  fines  were  to  be  paid  (»&.,  ii.  191).  The  Volterra 
picture  and  the  PeUegrinaio  frescoes  were  both  completed  in  1442  («&.,  ii.  278-9 
and  283),  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  Antonio  Petri  de  Briosso  was  accepted 
by  the  superintendents  of  S.  Petronio  to  finish  the  work  which  Priamo  was  clearly 
unable  to  undertake  {%b„  lL  209-10).  Priamo's  income-paper  of  1463  is  published 
(t&..  ii  283). 

Of  Gino  di  Bartolo  the  records  only  notice  that  he  was  the  son  of  Bartolo,  a  gold- 
smith of  Siena  (Doc.  ^n.»  L  284),  that  he  was  first  employed  by  Giacomo  deUa 
Quercia  in  1428  at  S.  Petronio  of  Bologna  (ib.,  ii.  150),  and  that  his  death  took 
place  in  1475  {ib.,  i.  284). 

*  ^  This  is  hardly  an  adequate  criticism  of  an  artist  of  indubitable  power  and 
originality. 

*  Doc.  Mfk,  ii.  367.  *  /6.,  I  49. 
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1489,  when  he  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  Siena  Daomo 
a  panel  of  the  Annunciation,  produced  by  the  joint  labour  of 
himself  and  Sano  di  Pietro.^  His  frescoes  in  the  Spedale  at 
Siena,  and  a  statue  of  Christ  risotto  on  the  high-altar  of  the 
Siena  Duomo,  were  finished  almost  at  the  same  period,  the  first 
in  1441,^  the  second  in  1442.'  He  was  thus  early  devoted  to  the 
sister  arts,  which  he  carried  on  simultaneously.  We  cannot, 
however,  as  yet  discuss  his  power  as  a  sculptor,  because  the  Christ 
is  not  in  existence;  ^  but  the  frescoes  of  the  Spedale  are  in  part 
standing,  and  though  we  miss  three  scenes  from  the  story  of 
Tobit,  and  a  crucified  Saviour  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
in  the  hospital  chapel,^  a  companion  subject  to  the  series  after- 
wards completed  by  Domenico  still  fills  the  arch  above  the  door 
of  the  Pellegrinaio,  and  bears  the  inscription,  **  Laurensius  de 
Senis."  A  kneeling  figure,  no  doubt  intended  for  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  hospital,  occupies  an  advantageous  position  in 
the  centre  of  a  triple-arched  space,  of  which  the  vaulting  retreats 
with  some  show  of  perspective.  Near  him  a  ladder  leads  upwards 
to  the  presence  of  the  Virgin,  who  awaits  the  hospital  children 
climbing  towards  her.  Another  phase  of  the  foundation's 
benevolence  is  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  right  of  the  kneeling 
patron,  and  a  third  incident  is  delineated  on  his  left.  To  say 
that  Vecchietta  is  better  than  Domenico  in  his  last  days  is  curt 
but  sufficient  praise.  The  false  classicism  of  the  Roman  archi- 
tecture, with  its  bas-reliefs  and  friezes  in  monochrome,  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  overladen  with  detail,  are  not  more  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  a  polished  taste  than  the  copious  ornamentation 
of  the  dresses,  with  their  tinted  model  wax-borders.  Faulty 
arrangement  of  figures,  false  perspective,  feeble  frames,  bewigged 
and  aged  heads,  all  repel  the  observer;  whilst  the  colour,  dimmed 
by  time,  it  is  true,  yet  still  preserved,  is  flat  and  unrelieved.  No 
mitigating  circumstances  alter  the  force  of  this  necessary  verdict, 
which  condemns  with  equal  justice  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later 
pictures  of  Vecchietta.  The  relic  press  in  the  Spedale,  of  which 
he  painted  the  doors  inside  and  out,  in  1446,  with  twenty-five 

1  76..  u.  369-388.  >  lb.,  p.  369.  »  lb.,  ib. 

*  *  On  Vecchietta  as  a  sculptor,  see  SoHXTBBUf o.  Die  Plaatik  Sienaa  tm  QuaUroeeiUo 
(Berlin,  1907),  p.  77  sqq.  *  lb.,  ib. 
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different  sabjects,  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  decline  of  Sienese 
art  since  Duccio.^  Were  the  frescoes  of  the  sacristy  in  the  same 
building  yet  extant,  they  woiQd,  doabtless,  tell  no  other  tale.' 
The  decoration  of  four  ceilings  and  part  of  the  tribune  of  the  Bap- 
tistery of  S.  Giovanni  at  Siena,  which  date  from  1449-50,  exhibit 
no  change  in  the  practice  of  previous  years ;^  and  panels  or 

^  Doc.  jen.,  ii  369.  Dblla  Valls  {Lei.  tan,,  iiL  57)  aaaigna  these  doors  to 
Iftatteo  di  Qiovaimi  The  outer  side  oontainB  three  coorsee  of  panels,  the  upper- 
most  of  which  are:  (1)  The  oruoified  Saviour  between  the  Virgin  and  Evangelist; 
(2)  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  both  between  (3)  the  angel  and  (4)  the  Virgin 
annunciate,  each  of  the  latter  attended  by  (5)  and  (6)  a  seraph.  Twelve  panels 
in  the  next  two  courses  contain  (from  left  to  right)  SS.  Ansano,  Ambrogio  Sansedoni 
(beato],  Bernardino,  Agostino  Novello  (beato,  giving  the  dress),  Galerani  (beato), 
Savino,  Victor,  Catherine  of  Siena,  unknown,  Qalgano,  and  Crescenzio. 

The  inner  side  of  the  press-doors  comprises  (in  a  double  course  from  left  to  right) : 
(1)  Chnst  before  Pilate;  (2)  the  Scourging;  (3)  the  Last  Supper;  (4)  Christ  washing 
the  feet  of  His  disciples;  (6)  CJhrist  crowned  with  thorns;  (6)  Christ  carrying  His 
oroes;  (7)  the  kiss  of  Judas;  (8)  Christ  before  CJaiaphas.  The  inner  panels  are 
inferior  to  the  outer,  and  perhaps  by  pupils.  [*  These  doors  are  now  in  the 
Academy  of  Siena  (No.  204).] 

*  Since  the  text  was  written  the  frescoes  of  the  sacristy  have  been  cleared  of 
whitewash.  They  represent  ten  scenes  from  the  New  and  Old  Testament; 
Christ,  evangeUstSv  and  saints  in  the  ceiling.  In  a  comer  of  one  of  the  walls  we 
read: 

"  YBMAJXO  S.  ITB  FB.  ilOILLBNTISSIMO  HVIVS  SANOT.  [dp]  1CV8  PBAF.  TO  LAVJUUT- 

nrs  psTBi  Fiiiiy  a. .  wxsa  hoo  sa  [or]AiuvM  vndiqvs  vsbsvh  fzotvsib  HOirasTAvn- 


lioooo  zif  viiu." 


These  frescoes  are  much  injured  by  scaling  and  fading,  [i*  Ck>mpare  on  these 
frescoes.  Da  Nicola,  in  Sassegna  d'arte  senese,  vi  76  9qq.]  In  the  same  room, 
now  called  Stanza  di  San  Pietro,  is  a  Madonna  del  Manto,  damaged  beyond  repair. 
i*  Cf.  antea,  p.  144,  n.  2.] 

'  Two  of  these  ceilings  are  by  Michele  Lambertini  (see  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  ii  218);  four  by  Vecchietta.  In  the  central  one,  by  the  entrance,  are  SS. 
James,  Philip,  John  Evangelist,  and  Matthias.  In  the  next  central  one,  by  the 
tribune,  are:  the  Last  Judgment;  Christ  in  Glory;  the  Limbo,  and  a  symbolical 
picture  of  the  communion.  Right  of  this,  as  one  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  church 
and  looks  towards  the  tribune,  are:  the  Baptism  of  Christ;  the  Saviour  and 
Virgin  in  Glory;  Remission  of  Sins  (damaged);  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 
To  the  left,  if  one  keeps  the  same  position,  the  Flagellation;  then  an  empty  space; 
Christ  in  Glory;  and  the  Annunciation.  The  frescoes  in  the  tribunes  are  by  other 
hands.  That  of  the  semidome  (central  tribune)  representing  the  crucified  Saviour, 
the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  the  burial  of  Christ,  attributed  to  one  Gasparre 
d' Agostino,  an  artist  following  the  manner  of  Giovanni  d'Asciano,  who  laboured 
(1461-64,  66)  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  that  which  we  shall  find  in  Giovanni  di 
Pado  (poaUa),  but  more  rational  than  lus.  The  colour  is  fair;  the  figures  are  long 
and  lean,  and  in  vehement  action*  To  this  Gkwparre  a  small  S.  Bernardino, 
V, — Is 
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frescoes  alike  disclose  absence  of  aerial  and  linear  perspective, 
flatness  of  tone,  poor  composition,  lean,  withered,  and  ill-pro- 
portioned figures  of  nnselect  shape,  moving  with  a  broken  and 
fantastic  action,  involved  draperies,  trivial,  vulgar,  or  grimacing 
heads,  so  incompletely  modelled  on  Nature  that  eyes  take  a 
triangular  shape,  and  noses,  in  three-quarter  faces,  are  flattened 
down  to  profile;  yet  the  contours  and  the  technical  finish  are 
careful  to  a  fault. 

The  mere  employment  of  Vecchietta  in  numerous  undertakings 
at  Siena  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  granted  that  his  talent 
was  cheap  as  that  of  Neri  di  Bicd  at  Florence.  But  Lorenzo,  in 
spite  of  the  poverty  apparent  in  his  works,  held  a  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  his  townsmen.  He  and  Sano  di  Pietro  were 
the  chosen  umpires  of  the  municipahty  for  the  valuation  of  Sas- 
setta's  unfinished  frescoes  on  the  Porta  Bomana  in  1452.^  Vec- 
chietta complains,  however,  in  an  income-paper  of  1458  that, 
although  proprietor  of  small  parcels  of  land  and  houses  in  Siena 
and  its  vicinity,  his  ailing  health  and  the  infirmity  of  his  wife 
contributed  much  to  his  discomfort  and  indebtedness,  "  and  if 
fortune  were  to  plague  him  long,  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  he  should 
be  forced  to  sell  his  movables  for  bread  "  ;^  but  we  may  partially 
mistrust  the  statements  of  a  man  desirous  to  move  the  stem 
feelings  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  Vecchietta  continued  for  many 
subsequent  years  to  carve  stone  and  bronze,  and  wield  the  brush. 
Amongst  the  altarpieces  furnished  in  those  days  we  notice  the 
Madonna  and  saints  of  1447  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  and  the 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  with  four  holy  attendants,  on  one  of 
the  altars  of  the  Duomo  of  Pienza.  The  former  has  been  injured 
by  partial  retouching,  but  contains  in  its  pilasters  some  slender 
and  fairly  thrown  personages,  after  the  manner  of  Domenico  di 
Bartolo,"  whilst  the  latter,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Vecchietta, 

preaohing,  vhioh  hangs  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Siena  Duomo,  is  assigned.  There  iB 
a  record  of  Gasparre's  design  for  part  of  the  pavement  in  the  Duomo  (1461)  in 
MiLANasi's  Doe,  ten,  (ii.  269),  and  he  is  noticed  by  the  annotators  of  Vasari  in  a 
commentary  to  the  Life  of  Qentile  da  Fabriano  (iii  18). 

^  Doe,  9en,f  ii  274-5,  6,  7.  *  See  the  paper  in  Doe,  sen.,  iiL  285. 

'  The  Uffizi  altarpiece  (No.  1,542)  is  in  a  modem  frame,  and  an  inscription, 
repainted  (it  is  said  on  the  old  one),  runs  as  follows :  "  Opus  Laurenti  Petri  Seaensis, 
1457.    Questa  tavola  V  ha  fatta  fare  Qiaoomo  d'Andreuocio  Setajnolo  per  sua 
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seems  to  date  from  the  same  time,  and  comprises,  amongst  the 
heavenly  ohoir  accompanying  the  Virgin,  some  not  ungraceful 
angels.^ 

Vechietta's  productions  were  now  so  highly  valued  at  Siena 
that  in  March,  1460,  the  supreme  GoTemment  took  upon  itself 
to  address  Messer  Goro  Loli  Piccolomini  with  the  prayer  that  he 
might  recommend  the  "  singular  talent  "  of  Lorenzo  di  Pietro  to 
Pius  II.,  as  the  most  fitted  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Papal  lodge  at  Siena.^  Pius,  however,  had  less  confidence  in 
the  artist's  powers  than  the  lords  of  Siena.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
beUeve  that  the  author  of  the  Pienza  altarpiece  could  turn  out 
a  great  architect.  Certain  it  is  that  he  preferred  Antonio  di 
Federigo.^  This  contempt  of  his  claims  irritated  or  discouraged 
Yecchietta;  and  he  formed  the  resolution  to  abandon  his  country 
for  ever;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  members  of  the  Sienese 
Council  apparently  felt  that  they  had  been  slighted  by  the  Picco- 
lomini. We  may  conjecture,  at  least,  that  such  was  the  course 
of  events,  because  Antonio  di  Federigo,  who  had  hitherto  been 
employed  to  carve  the  statues  in  the  Loggia  della  Mercanzia,^ 
was  relieved  of  all  further  duty  there;  and  the  two  remaining 
ones  were  allotted  to  Yecchietta  (April,  1460),  **  in  order  that  he 
might  have  something  to  keep  him  busy  in  Siena,  which  he  was 
tempted,  nay,  had  determined,  to  leave."^  He  was  consoled 
farther  by  orders  for  frescoes  in  the  public  Palace,  and  we  still 
possess  that  of  Bt.  Catherine,  at  the  side  of  the  entrance  leading 
from  the  great  hall  to  the  chapel^  and  part  of  a  large  Virgin  of 

divozione."  The  figures  are  life-size.  To  th^  right  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
SS.  Andrew  and  Lawrenoe  and  the  kneeling  Dominic;  to  the  left,  SS.  Bartholomew, 
James,  and  a  kneeling  king.  Four  small  saints  are  in  the  pilasters.  Some  heads, 
that  of  St.  Lawrence,  for  instance,  are  new. 

^  The  Pienza  altarpiece,  a  gable,  represents  the  Ascension,  with  SS.  Pius, 
Agatha  (part  of  her  blue  dress  scraped  off),  Calixtus,  and  Catherine.  It  is  signed: 
"  Opus  Laurentii  Petri  sculptoris  de  Senis."  The  colour  is  light  and  flat,  and  much 
gold  or  painted  ornament  is  lavished  in  every  part.  The  figures  are  three-quarter 
life-size.  *  Doe,  sen,,  ii  308.  '  lb.,  ib. 

*  Now  Casino  de'  Nobili  at  Siena.  ^  Doe.  sen.,  ii  311. 

^  The  St.  Catherine  was  painted  in  1400  {Doe.  sen.,  ii.  370),  and  is  signed : 
*'  29.  Junii  1461,  Opus  Laurentii  Petri  Senens."  The  S.  Bernardino,  close  by  at 
the  other  side  of  the  door,  only  bears  the  mutilated  date  M.CCCCL  .  .  .  ,  and  is 
more  in  the  style  of  Sano  di  Pietro. 
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Mercy,  lately^  recovered  from  whitewash,  in  a  room  called  "  Sala 
dell'  ajuto  Bilanciere."'  S.  Bernardino,  and  St.  Martin  on  horse- 
back, sharing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar,  stand  in  the  spandrils 
of  an  arched  recess,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Virgin  holds  the 
Infant  Saviour,  and  angels  support  the  cloak  which  covers  the 
people  of  Siena.  SS.  Savino,  Jerome,  Peter,  Catherine,  Law- 
rence, Ansano,  attend  to  the  right  and  left.  Seraphs,  sixteen  in 
number,  sing  in  the  space  between  SS.  Martin  and  Bernardino, 
and  two  messengers  of  heaven  suspend  the  crown  over  the  Virgin. 
Her  head  and  dress  and  other  parts  of  the  fresco  are  renewed, 
the  nimbuses  are  stamped  and  cut  out  with  the  exquisite  care 
which  marks  those  of  Simone  Martini;  but  the  defects  of  Vec- 
chietta  are  perfectly  apparent,  in  spite  of  a  family  likeness  in 
some  parts  to  Sassetta  or  Sano  di  Pietro. 

In  1462,  Lorenzo  had  completed  the  statues  of  the  Loggia 
della  Mercanzia,  both  of  which  present  to  the  spectator  the  dis- 
proportioned  and  decrepit  forms  conspicuous  already  at  an 
earlier  time.  Nor  does  Vecchietta  fail  to  lay  stress  on  the  ver- 
satiUty  of  his  own  talents,  and  whilst  he  signs  himself  in  the 
Pienza  picture  '*  sculptor,"  he  inscribes  his  carved  work  with 
the  words  "  Opus  Laurentii  pidoris  Senensis."  ^  A  recumbent 
image  of  Mariano  Soccino  (1467)  at  the  Uffizi,^  SS.  Catherine, 
Bernardino,  Paul,  and  Sebastian,^  in  silver  for  the  Siena  Cathedral, 
were  produced  at  intervals  up  to  1478.  Two  years  previous  to 
this  date  Vecchietta,  who  at  last  had  struck  a  vein  of  prosperity, 
proposed  to  furnish  a  bronze  Christ  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
Child,  and  saints  to  the  Spedale  di  S.  Maria  deUa  Scala,  if  the 
superintendents  of  that  edifice  should  give  him  a  chapel,  and  con- 
secrate it  with  his  name.  Upon  that  consideration  also  he  con- 
sented to  leave  all  his  property  after  his  second  wife's  death  to 
the  foundation.®  The  proposal  was  accepted;  and  Vecchietta's 
best  casting  now  adorns  the  high-altar  of  the  hospital.^    Its 

*  1  Le.,  shortly  before  1866.  *  >  Now  the  Uffizio  di  Stato  Oiyile. 

*  Veoohietta  reoeiYed  1,000  lire  for  these  two  figures  {Doc,  sen.,  ii.  311). 

*  No.  394.    Galerie  des  bronzes  Modemes.    [*  Now  in  the  Bargello.] 
8  Yean  respectively  1473.  1475,  1478  (Doe.  «eii..  n.  360,  370). 

*  Doc  sen,,  ii  367-8. 

7  It  is  signed:  "  Hoc  opus  Laurentii  Petri  piotoris  al«.    Vecchietta  de  Senis. 
ICOCOCLXXVI  (1476)  per  sua  devotione  fecit."    The  tabernacle  in  which  it 
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broken  action  and  coarse  bony  forms  are  not  better  tban  of  old; 
nor  is  the  altarpiece,  which  now  hangs  at  the  Siena  Academy, 
entitled  to  any  additional  praise.^  Both  pieces  are  dated  1479, 
and  are  the  last  efforts  of  the  artist,  who  died  in  the  middle  of 
the  following  year.^ 

The  narrative  of  his  career  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
allusion  to  an  occupation  with  which  he  varied  his  usual  labours. 
Between  1467  and  1470  he  was  entrusted  with  the  fabrication 
of  models  for  the  fortresses  of  Sarteano,  Orbetello,  Montacuto, 
and  Talamone;^  and  his  employment  in  this  direction  only  ceased 

stood  WM  transferred  in  1506  to  the  Duomo,  where  it  now  Btands*  by  Pandolfo 
Petraooi  (Vasasi,  notes  to  p.  76,  voL  iii.).  A  sketch  of  the  tabernacle,  on  panel, 
by  Veoohietta,  is  No.  404  in  the  Siena  Academy. 

^  Ho.  210.  It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  between  the  erect  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  kneeling  Cosmo  and  Damian,  with  the  inscription:  "  Opns  Laurenti, 
Petri  alias  Vecchietta  ob  suam  devotionem."  An  altarpiece  in  San  Nicold  di 
Valdoroia,  signed  with  Vecohietta's  name,  is  noticed  by  the  annotators  of  Vasabi 
(iii  7S,  n.  3). 

Old  Siena  guides  speak  also  of  terra  cottas  by  him  {ib,).  The  following  numbers 
were  assigned  to  him  in  Mr.  Bambouz's  collection  at  Cologne:  No.  124-8,  164-5; 
but  little  value  can  be  assigned  to  the  pieces  so  catalogued. 

A  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  amongst  angels  between  SS.  Catherine  and  Bartho- 
lomew in  the  Museum  of  Carlsruhe  bears  the  name  of  Vecchietta.  It  is  numbered 
401,  and  is  of  the  older  period  after  Lippi  and  Bama.  [*  Now  officially  ascribed 
to  the  Sienese  school  of  the  fourteenth  century.] 

*  *  Among  the  extant  paintings  by  Vecchietta  we  may  further  notice  the  f ollow- 

Oiutii/lione  d'  Oreia  {near  Siena),  8,  Maria  MaddaUna,  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  four  angels  (reproduced  in  F.  Baboaqli-Fbtbitooi,  Pienza,  Bergamo,  1911, 
p.  118). 

Liverpool.  Walker  Art  GaUerff,  Roeeoe  Collection,  No,  20.  The  Sermon  of 
S.  Bernardino  (see  poetea,  p.  156,  n.  7). 

PhUaddphia.    Mr,  Johnson.    Sposalisio.    Visitation. 

Pienza,    Mueeo,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints;  lunette:  Annunciation; 
predella:  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Blaise  (from  the  Castle  of 
Spedaletto,  near  Pienza). 
I  Siena,    Academy.    No,  206,  S.  Bernardino.    No.  577,  St.  Lawrence.    Duomo, 

Gapiiolo.  Miniature  in  a  Codex  of  1464  (see  Pxbkiks,  in  Raaeegna  d*  arte,  iv.  159, 
n.  1).  8,  Aneano,  St.  Ansanus  baptizing  (fresco).  {Of.  Psbkins,  in  Raaeegna 
d'arte  eeneee,  iL  52.)  8,  Franeeeeo,  Piet4  (fresco  transferred  to  canvas).  (See 
Ds  NiooLA,  in  Raeeegna  d'arte  eeneee,  vi.  72  eqq.,  with  reproduction.)  Arehivio 
di  8tato.  Twooiata  di  hieehema,  1460.  Coronation  of  Pope  Pius  II.  (Lisiki,  Le 
tawietU  dvpinU  di  hiechema  egabeOa,  Siena,  1901,  pi  xxxvii.).  TavoUUa  di  gabella, 
1460.  Pius  II.  creating  his  nephew,  Francesco  Todesohini,  cardinal  (t&.,  pL 
xxzviii.).  3  Doc,  sett.,  ii.  282,  370. 
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when  Francesco  di  Giorgio  abandoned  all  other  pnrsoits  for  those 
of  engineering  and  fortification. 

The  life  of  this  ingenious  and  celebrated  man  would  be  out  of 
place  here;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  look  back 
at  the  fruits  of  his  early  industry,  and  fix  the  limits  of  his  acquire- 
ments as  a  painter.  He  was  but  twenty-four^  when  the  super- 
intendence of  the  conduits  of  the  Fonte  Gaia  in  Siena  was  given 
to  him;  but  he  kept  a  shop  with  Neroccio  di  Bartolommeo  de' 
Landi,  until  the  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1476.'  He  seems 
to  have  combined  most  of  the  Sienese  characteristics  of  his  time 
with  a  fancy  akin  to  that  of  Botticelli,  and  a  fashion  of  drapery 
like  that  of  the  PoUaiuoli.  He  inherited  defects  already  con- 
spicuous in  Vecchietta,  such  as  slender,  withered,  and  angular 
figures,  the  action  of  which  is  rendered  in  an  awkward  and  often 
pompously  affected  manner.  He  may,  therefore,  have  learnt 
the  elements  from  that  master.  The  strange  conceits  in  his 
composition  are  surprising  and  unpleasant.  Superabundance  of 
ornament  in  dresses  and  buildings  is  another  of  his  failings.  His 
tone  is  cold,  unrelieved,  flat,  and  grey  in  shadow ;  but  he  exhibits 
some  slight  progress  in  the  appUcation  of  perspective  to  form. 
A  disagreeable  colour  overspreads  an  injured  Nativity,  originally 
at  Monte  Oliveto,  near  the  Porta  Tufi  at  Siena,  graced  with  his 
name,  and  now  in  the  Academy.'  The  strangeness  of  his  fancy 
is  illustrated  by  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  same  museum, 
where  the  higher  and  lower  spheres  of  a  heavenly  host  are  united 
by  two  angels  resting  on  a  cluster  of  three  cherubs'  heads.^ 


^  Bom  September  23,  1439,  his  fint  public  appointment  dates  1464  (Tav.  alf. 
u,8.  ad  liiL,  Pantakiuj,  Di  FraneeKo  di  Giorgio  Martini  (Siena,  1870),  p.  48). 
Doe.  seti.,  ii  337.    His  death  took  place  in  1602. 

s  /&.,  ii  406. 

3  No.  437,  inscribed:  "  Franoisc.  Georgii  pinsit,"  dating  from  1476  (Vasabi, 
note  to  p.  70,  toL  iii). 

*  No.  440.  Here  the  figures  whose  character  is  that  described,  have  small  heads 
and  small  eyes,  with  a  mere  point  for  the  pupiL  Gopioos  hair  is  curved  in  succes- 
sions of  spirals.  Colours,  in  distinct  and  sharp  contrasts,  have  a  hard,  homy 
substance.  The  flesh  lights  are  yellow,  of  thin  impasto,  and  grey  in  shadow. 
The  ornaments  are  copious.  Every  part  is  wrought  with  visible  care  and  research, 
g*  This  picture  appears  to  have  been  painted  in  1472  for  the  church  of  the  Monastery 
of  Monteoliveto  Maggiore,  near  Siena  (Rossi  and  FbjlNOHI,  in  BvXUUino  semu€ 
di  storia  patria,  ix.  210  ^q,)] 
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style  may  be  farther  studied  in  seven  or  eight  panels,  anaathenti- 
cated  by  signatures,  in  the  collection  of  his  native  city;  in  a 
Nativity  at  8.  Domenico  of  Siena;  and  in  a  predella  at  the  Uffizi 
of  Florence.^ 

Francesco  di  Giorgio  is  connected  with  such  brilliant  successes 
in  the  laying  out  of  fortresses,  and  the  invention  of  methods  for 
the  attack  and  reduction  of  such  works,  that  his  talents  became 
widely  known  throughout  Italy  .^  In  this  novel  and  important 
field  he  preceded  by  a  few  years,  and  was  only  surpassed  by, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  it  is  on  record  that  they  both  met  in 
1490  at  Pavia,  whither  they  had  been  sent  by  Gian  Galeazzo  to 
report  on  the  plan  of  the  new  cathedral.    Francesco  di  Giorgio's 

^  Sieita  Aead.,  No.  277.  AnnnnoiatioiL  -  The  angel  is  in  Tehement  and  exag- 
gerated action.  The  distance,  architecture  of  fanciful  fonn  and  decoration. 
Same  CfaUery,  No.  291.  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Peter  and  PauL  Same 
OaUtry,  No.  28S.  Half-length  Virgin  and  Child  and  an  angel;  one  may  note  here 
how  the  lines  of  the  cheeks  in  the  Virgin  fall  to  a  small  chin.  The  colour  is  rosy, 
but  flat.  Same  CfaUery,  Noe.  276, 276, 274.  Two  scenes  from  the  story  of  Joseph, 
and  one  of  Susanna.  SameOaUery,No.2d3.  Half-length  Virgin  and  Child  between 
two  saints.  Same  OaUery,  No.  428.  Christ  about  to  be  crucified,  with  features 
assignable  to  a  continuator  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio's  manner.  [*  To  the  number 
of  works  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio  in  this  Gallery  should  be  added  the  single  figure 
of  the  "^^rgin  annunciate  (No.  306).!l 

Siena.  S.  Domenico,  on  an  aUar  to  the  right.  The  Nativity  seems  composed  in 
the  spirit  of  nanceaoo  di  Giorgio,  with  his  type  in  the  angels,  but  with  more 
animation  in  the  action.  In  the  distance  is  a  Roman  arch.  The  name  of  Signorelli 
has  been  given  to  this  piece.  Its  lunette  belongs  to  another  picture,  and  is  like  a 
work  of  Matteo  da  Siena ;  whilst  the  predella  shows  the  hand  of  Fungai.  Florence, 
UfUi,  No.  1,304:  The  three  predella  scenes  here  show  Fhmoeeoo  di  Giorgio's 
defects  less  than  usual,  the  size  of  the  panels  being  small.  We  note  the  neatness 
of  the  drawing.  The  colour  is,  however,  still  flat  and  cold,  and  the  large  heads 
seem  grotesque  masks  on  the  heads  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  subjects  are  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Benedict.  [^Although  this  predella  undoubtedly  has  a  considerable 
general  affinity  to  the  style  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  the  types  and  folds  of  drapery 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  work  by  Neroccio.  See  Bbkxnson,  Central  Italian 
Painters,  p.  206;  and  Jaoobsbk,  Das  QvaUrocento  in  Siena,  Strassburg,  1908, 
p.  83,  who  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  predella  of  an  altarpiece  which  Neroccio  in 
1481  was  painting  for  the  Benedictine  Abbot  de'  Bernard!  (Bobohxsi  and  Bavohi, 
Nvovi  doctmenJti  per  la  etoria  deU*  arte  eeneae,  Siena,  1898,  p.  269).] 

'  It  is  certain,  says  Gaxtano  Milakbsi  {Diecoreo,  «.«.,  p.  69),  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mine  was  first  practised  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio  in  1496  at  the  siege 
of  the  Castel  dell'Uovo  at  Naples.  [*  On  Francesco  di  Giorgio  as  a  military 
arohiteot  and  engineer,  see  RoocfHi,  in  BuUettino  eeneae  di  etoria  pairia,  vii  183 
s^.  ;ix.  IWeqq.J] 
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proposals  for  yaulting  the  cupola  of  the  Milan  Duomo  were  con- 
ceived at  the  same  period,  and,  after  they  had  been  accepted  by 
the  "  deputies  "  of  the  Fdtbrica,  th^  were  realized  in  1498  by 
the  Lombard,  Giovanni  Antonio  da  Gessate.^  In  1484  Francesco 
di  Giorgio,  passmg  through  Gubbio,  was  visited  by  Luca  Signorelli, 
who  induced  him  to  design  the  Church  of  8.  Maria  del  Galcinaio 
near  Cortona,'  and  in  1491  he  competed  with  the  best  of  his 
countrymen  by  sending  to  Florence  a  model  for  the  front  of 
8.  Maria  del  Fiore."  Francesco's  fame  as  an  architect  thus 
reposes  on  a  firm  and  reasonable  basis ;  yet  he  did  not  habitually 
superintend  the  erection  of  edifices,  and  the  historians  of  Italy 
causelessly  heap  honours  or  shame  on  his  head  as  they  attribute 
to  his  inventive  genius  buildings  carried  out  by  others,  on  prin- 
ciples that  are  at  times  correct,  at  others  false  and  vicious.^ 

The  extent  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio's  ability  in  carving  may  be 
correctly  defined  by  reference  to  the  bronze  angels  in  the  Siena 
Duomo,  which  he  cast  and  chiselled  in  1497.^  They  are  hard, 
dry,  and  inelegant,  of  paltry  type  and  form,  and  draped  in  vest- 
ments of  broken  folds.^^ 

^  Doc.  sen,,  ii.  429,  430,  431,  432.  433.  434,  435-438;  and  Oats»  Cofteggio,  i. 

288,  289,  290.  293. 
'  See  antea  in  Signorelli. 

*  See  the  record  on  thia  oompetition  in  com.  to  Vasabi  {iw.  304). 

*  See  on  tluB  point  Vasabi.  iii  69.  with  notes  of  the  oommentatora.  Rumorb* 
Forsekungenf  ii.  177  and  foil. ;  and  Doc.  mm. 

^  Doc  sen.,  ii.  466,  463-4.    They  were  ordered  in  1489. 

*  ^  On  IVaaoeeoo  di  Qiorgio  as  a  soulptor,  oompare  SaHUBBoro,  «.«..  p.  162  sjq., 
who,  as  it  wonld  seem  rightly,  assigns  to  him  such  important  works  as  the  Disoordia 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Scourging  of  Christ  in  the  University 
collection  at  Perugia,  and  the  Paz  in  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  at  Venice. 

^  The  following  pictures,  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed,  may  be  registered: 

Siena.  Palazzo  Pubblico.  Room  leading  to  the  hall  painted  by  Spmello.  A 
sermon  and  miracle  of  S.  Bernardino — genuine,  rery  oaref  ol,  and  a  pleasing  work 
of  Francesco  di  Giorgio. 

Munich.  Pinakoihek.  No.  1,022.  Assigned  to  Masaocio  (see  aniea),  but  by 
Francesco  di  Giorgio.  Subject :  a  miracle  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (wood).  [*  Not 
now  shown;  reproduced  by  Sohubbdio  («.«.,  p.  103).  who  ascribes  the  picture  to 
Vecchietta.] 

Liverf)ool  Oattery.  No.  20,  assigned  to  Pesellino  (see  antea),  is  also  by  Francesco 
di  Giorgio.  Subject:  Sermon  of  St.  Bernardino.  [*This  picture  is  certainly  in 
many  respects  akin  to  the  style  of  Frsnoesco  di  Giorgio,  but  the  facial  types  and 
the  treatment  of  form  in  general  point  definitely  to  Vecchietta  as  the  author  of 
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When  Erancesco  parted  from  Neroodo  di  Bartolommeo  de'  Landi 
in  1475,  Vecchietta  and  Sano  di  Pietro  were  chosen  to  settle  their 
differences  by  arbitration,  and  whilst  Francesco  almost  entirely 
abandoned  sculptore  and  painting,  Neroccio  continued  the  ex* 
clnsiye  exercise  of  these  two  branches  of  his  profession.  Neroccio 
was  younger  by  about  eight  years  than  his  partner.^  As  a  young 
beginner  he  alternately  applied  himself  to  carrying  out  orders  for 
altarpieces,  and  to  the  modelling  of  figures  in  terra-cotta.^  His 
remaining  pictures  have  found  a  final  resting-place  in  the  Academy 
of  Siena.  A  Virgin  and  Child,  between  SS.  Michael  and  Bernar- 
dino, in  that  collection,  bears  his  name  and  the  date  of  1476,  and 
was  probably  done  for  Bernardino  Nini  of  Siena.^  Its  style  varies 

Hub  work.  {Cf.  L.  Douolas,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Sienese  piotoreB 
at  the  Bnxlington  Fine  Arts  Qub,  p.  23).]  Cologne,  Bamboux.  The  following  wexe 
angned  to  Fraaoesco  di  Giorgio:  Nob.  172-^.  Mr.  FuUer  MaiOand.  No.  43  at 
Kanohester  under  the  name  of  Fra  Filippo.  Piedella:  SS.  Peter  and  John  healing 
the  lame  man  (wood).  This  pieoe  has  the  impress  of  the  Sienese  school,  and  is  by 
Franoeeoo  di  Giorgio.  [*  It  is  now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin 
(No.  1,666).  A  companion  piece,  representing  Poppoa  giving  alms  to  St.  Peter, 
is  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Heniy  Somerset  at  Reigate  Prioiy  (reproduced  in 
JZoMcgna  tT  arUt  yii.  84).  Mr.  Bbrxnson  (North  Italian  Painters,  p.  240)  ascribes  both 
pictures  to  Qirolamo  da  Cremona,  who  is  known  to  have  been  active  as  a  miniaturist 
at  Siena  between  1467  and  1486,  and  to  whom  some  easel  pictures  may  also  be 
attributed  (tf,  BaBBNSOir,  «.«.,  and  The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art,  ii.  0 
sqq.);  see  also  anlsa,  iv.  176,  n.  4. 

In  addition  to  the  paintings  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio  hitherto  mentioned,  we 
may  enumerate  the  following: 

London.  National  Gallery,  No.  1,682.  St.  Dorothy  leading  the  Infant  Christ, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Benson  (1904).  The  Nativity  (Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Sienese 
Bzhibition,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  pi.  zxvii). 

Paris.  Lowtrs,  No,  1,640a.  The  Rape  of  Buropa  {cassont  front).  M.  O. 
Ohalandon.  Allegory  of  Fidelity  (BiBSirsoir,  Central  Italian  Painters,  p.  170; 
reproduced  in  Les  Arts.  June,  1006,  p.  28). 

Richmond.  Sir  Frederick  Cook.  The  Nativity.  The  Triumph  of  Chastity 
(front  of  a  cassone). 

Boms.  Conie  A.  CasteUi  MignaneOi.  The  Vkgin  and  Child  (reproduced  in 
Bassegna  d*  arte,  xiii  124). 

Siena.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Taoolettadibiechema,l4A7.  The  Virgin  protecting 
Siena  during  an  earthquake  (Lisna,  «.«.,  pL  zxviL). 

Wantage.  Lockings  House.  Lady  Wantage.  The  Triumph  of  Chastity  (front 
of  a  eassone). 

1  Bom  in  1447  {Doc.  sen.,  lii.  8). 

*  lb.,  m.  1,  8. 

'  Doc  een.,  ii  166.  [*  In  the  document  here  referred  to,  which  is  dated  May  28, 
1476,  Sano  di  Pietro  and  Francesco  di  Giorgio  value  certain  works  executed  by 
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little  from  that  of  Vecchietta  or  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  except  that 
the  affected  attitudes  are  perhaps  more  absolutely  mmataral  in 
their  bend  than  theirs,  and  appear  to  caricature  more  markedly 
the  action  of  plastic  works  of  the  olden  time.  Light  washy 
colours  are  confined  by  dry  outlines ;  and  the  human  form,  taken 
as  a  model  for  delineation,  is  coarse  and  vulgar.^  A  better  pre- 
served piece  in  the  same  Gallery  is  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
saints,  unauthenticated  by  date  or  signature,  cold  in  tone,  but 
of  great  softness,  and  laboriously  finished.' 

Neroccio  designed  the  Hellespontic  Sybil  in  the  pavement  of 
the  Siena  Duomo  (1488),^  and  carved  the  statue  of  Tommaso  del 
Testa  Piccolomini  on  the  monument  to  that  worthy  above  the 
door  of  the  Campanile  in  the  cathedral.^  He  died  in  ISOO.'^ 
Of  humble  aims  and  moderate  ability,  he  held  a  secure,  if  not  a 
brilliant,  position  in  his  native  city,  such  a  one  as  I^rancesoo 
di  Giorgio  might  perhaps  have  risen  to  had  not  his  engineering 
talent  carried  him  far  ahead    of   his  less  versatile  coUeague.^ 

Keroooio  for  Bernardino  Nini  Ab  the  first  of  these  is  mentioned  "  nno  tabernA- 
oholo  ohon  ana  Madona,"  valned  at  ten  dooats*  tliis  oannot  sorely  refer  to  the 
present  picture,  which  is  not  a  ktbemaeolo,  bat  of  considerable  size  (1*66  by  1'83  m.)t 
and  contains  two  figores  of  saints,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  record.] 

^  No.  282.  Acad.  CataL  Figures  foil-length.  [*  The  signature  rons:  "  Opus 
Nerocoii  Bartolommei  Benedicti  de  Senis  M.OCXX;.LXX.VI."] 

*  No.  287,  Acad.  GataL  The  remaining  pictures  by  Neroccio  in  the  Academy 
are:  No.  296,  a  Virgin  and  saints,  half-lengths;  No.  281,  arched  rectangle,  Virgin 
and  Child  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Bernardino,  half-lengths;  No.  286,  half-length 
Virgin  and  Child,  SS.  Bernardino  and  Catherine.  No.  294,  arched  rectangle. 
Virgin  and  Child,  SS.  John  and  Andrew.  [*  To  these  should  be  added  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  Peter,  Sebastian,  John  the  Baptist,  Louis  of  France^  Bernardino 
and  Paul  (No.  278).  signed  "  Opus  Neroocii  de  Senis  MCXXXSLXXXXH."  and 
originally  in  the  Church  of  Montepescini  (Murlo).] 

*  Doc.  sen.,  ii.  379. 

*  lb.,  iL  409.    [*  On  Neroccio  as  a  sculptor,  see  Sokubbotg,  «.«.,  p.  1(^  sgv.] 

'^  Ib.t  iiL  7.  For  further  dates  respecting  the  artist  see  Doe,  sen.,  iL  340,  403, 
416,  416-422;  and  iU.  7.  8.  9. 

*  Mr.  Bambouz's  collection  contained  the  following  assigned  to  Neroccio : 
Nos.  166-6.  160-3.  [*  No.  166  (the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  Magdalen)  appears  to  be  identical  with  a  picture  now  in  the  Episcopal 
palace  at  Utrecht  (No.  21 ;  see  Ds  Nicole,  in  VArU,  xi.  386). 

The  catalogue  of  the  extant  paintings  by  Neroccio  may  be  considerably  enlarged 
— e.g. : 

Bergamo.  Aecademia  Carraira,  MoreUi  CoUeeiion,  No.  649.  The  Virgin  and 
Child. 
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His  castom  was  of  another  kind  than  that  of  many  of  his  coantry- 
men,  in  so  far  that  it  was  purely  local.  Bat  at  Siena  those  who 
were  able  to  declare  that  they  made  an  honourable  and  sufficient 
livelihood  exclusively  within  its  walls  might  be  considered  ex- 
ceptionally favoured;  and  a  contemporary  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio, 
Benvenuto  di  Giovanni  di  Meo  del  Guasta,  takes  occasion  to 

BeHin,  Kaiser  Friednek  Musewm,  No.  CSa.  The  Viigin  and  Child  with  an 
episcopal  saint  of  the  Dominioan  Order,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Ctmbridge,  FiizufiUiam  Museum,  No.  654.  The  Virgm  and  Child  with  SS. 
Bernardino  and  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Brussels.  M.  Stodet.  The  l^rgin  and  Child  with  the  two  SS.  John  (reproduced 
in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Ezliibition  of  Sienese  pictures  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  1904,  pi.  xzxii).    From  the  Ruakin  and  Severn  collections. 

Budapest.  Count  Ladislas  Kaniyi.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Mary  Magdalen.  From  the  Chigi-Saraoini  collection,  Siena.  Repro  - 
dnoed  in  Bassegiia  d*aHt,  xiii.,  plate  fadng  p.  73. 

Cracow,    Czartanfski  Museum.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels. 

Dortmund.  Eerr  J.  Cremer.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist 
and  Catherine  (see  ArMvfUr  Kunstgesehiehte,  I  pL  zxy.]. 

Florence.  Uffizi,  No.  1,304.  Predella  with  soenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Bene- 
dict {ef.  antea,  p.  165,  n.  1).  Conte  8erristor%.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
88.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen  (reproduced  in  Bfusegna  d*  arte*  xiiL  74). 

Frankfort.  Staedel  Museum,  No.  4:  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter  and 
PlauL    No.  6a:  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Catherine  and  Sebastian. 

Magliano  (Vol  d*AJbegna).  Chiesa  deU'AnnunckUa.  The  Virgin  nursing  the 
Child;  fragment  of  a  larger  composition  (reproduced  in  Nioolobi,  La  Montagna 
Maremmana,  Bergamo,  1911,  p.  93). 

Milan.  Don  Guido  Cagnola.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jerome. 

MoHtisi  {Comune  di  Trequanda).  Pieoe  ddla  88.  Annuneiaia.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  four  saints.  Lunette:  God  the  Father.  Predella  (now  in  the  house  of 
the  parish  jviest):  the  Crucifixion,  and  two  scenes  from  the  legend  of  8.  Sebastian. 
Inscribed  on  the  principal  panel:  **  Tre.  8.  Mathei  Francisoi  pacis.  operarii  Jaoobus 
Bardini.  Petrus  NereL  Antonius  SanotL  Opus  Neroocii  Bartholomei  de  Landis 
Senensis.  MCCCCLXXXXVI."  Compare  Rossi,  in  Bassegna  d*airtt  sensse^ 
Y.  16  sqq.  (with  reproduction). 

New  Haoen,  Connecticut.  Jartfes  CoUeetion,  No.  66.  The  Annunciation  (see 
PiRKnrs.  in  Bassegna  (T  arte  senese,  i  77,  with  reproduction). 

New  Torh.  Mr.  O.  Etumemihal.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Ifiohael  and 
Bernardino  (Psbuhb,  in  Bassegna  d*  arte,  ziii.  124  ^g^.,  with  reproduction). 

Paris.     M.  Martin  Le  Boy.    Tobit  and  the  AngeL 

PhikMphia.  Mr.  J.  O.  Joknmm.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Sa  Jerome  and 
Catherine  of  Sisna.  Mr.  P.  Wideinsr.  Portrait  of  a  lady  (PiBKnrs,  u.s.,  p.  124 
sgn.,  with  reproduction). 

Ba/palano  (near  8iena).  Pievania  dette  Serre.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two 
Saints  (see  Bbbgk,  in  L'Arte,  xw.  67  sqq.,  with  reproduction). 
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express  his  regret  that  work  being  scarce,  and  profit  scarcer,  he 
should  be  forced  to  remove  outside  the  circuit  of  Siena, 

This  complaint  is  set  forth  in  an  income-paper  of  1488/  but 
seems,  as  regards  Benvenuto,  to  have  been  true  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  career;  for,  though  he  is  described  in  a  record  of  1455 
as  permanently  employed  at  the  Baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni^  at 
Siena,  his  first  extant  picture  (1466)  is  at  Volterra.^  He  is  ad- 
mitted by  common  consent  as  the  author  of  a  Flagellation,  and 
Christ  carrying  His  cross,  a  couple  of  dinmied  frescoes  in  the 
central  apsis  of  the  Baptistery,  and  two  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Anthony,  injured  wall-paintings  in  the  side-apsis  of  the  same 
edifice.**  These  alleged  fruits  of  his  labours  are  so  like  the  pro- 
ductions of  Lorenzo  di  Pietro  in  the  ceilings  that  they  might  be 
taken  for  his,  or  at  least  for  those  of  his  assistants.  Benvenuto 
may  have  acted  in  that  capacity,  but  his  engagement  at  the 
Baptistery  dates  four  years  after  the  eonunission  of  Vecchietta. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Annunciation  in  the  convent  church  of 
S.  Girolamo  at  Volterra^  offers  some  traits  reminiscent  of  Neroccio^ 
in  the  angular  and  lean  figures,  the  reedy  frames  of  which  bend 
affectedly  under  the  weight  of  large  but  narrow  heads,  themselves 
inclined  on  slender  necks.  Trite  drapery,  cutting  outlines,  cold 
and  flat  tones  in  flesh  tints,  strong  contrasts  in  the  general  key 
of  harmony,  and  neatness  of  execution,  increase  the  resemblance. 

Rome.  Late  Nevin  CoUeeHon,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and 
Mary  Magdalen.  (See  pBBKnra,  in  Beueegna  d'arte  eeneee,  uL  86,  with  repro- 
duotion.)  ^ 

SeUignano.  Mr,  B,  Bereneon.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome,  Anthony 
of  Padua,  and  two  angeb.    (Pibkinb,  loe.  eU.,  p.  83  eq,} 

Siena,  Arehnrio  di  Stato,  TavoUtta  di  gahfUa,  1480.  The  Virgin  reoommending 
Siena  to  the  Mercy  of  Christ.  (Lisnfi,  u,$„  pL  xly.)  OaUeria  Ohigi-Saracini. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Mary  Magdalen  and  Catherine.  Arcicof^raternUA 
ddLa  SS,  Trinitd,    The  Virgin  and  ChUd  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  MiohaeLI 

^  Doe,  sen,,  IL  420. 

*  Ib„  iii.  79. 

*  s  He  was  bom  on  September  13, 1436  (Doe.  een,,  iii  79). 

^  Apsis  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar.  The  annot.  of  Vasabi  (iii  18  oomm.  to 
life  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano)  state  that  Benyenuto  painted  the  frescoes  of  the 
central  apsis  in  1453. 

*  <  Now  in  the  Commnnal  Gallery  at  Volterra. 

*  ^  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Benvenuto  was  by  eleven  years  the  senior  of 
Neroooio,  by  whom  we  possess  no  dated  work  prior  to  1476. 


From  ■  plstun  In  the  Cummiuul  Gallar;.  V'olti 
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Bat  BeEnvenato  does  not  merely  reflect  the  peculiarities  ot  Vec- 
ehietta  or  Neroccio.  He  reminds  us  of  the  Perugian  Benedetto 
Bonfigli;  and  we  thus  trace  the  contact  of  the  Umbrian  school 
with  the  older  one  of  Siena,  which,  through  Benvenuto,  runs  in 
a  clear  and  uninterrupted  descent  from  Simone,  Lippo,  Bama, 
Giovanni  d'Asciano,  and  Geccharelli.^  Nor  is  this  Amiunciation 
at  Yolterra  an  isolated  one.  Its  counterpart  by  the  same  hand 
is  in  the  sacristy  of  S3.  Pietro  e  Paolo  at  Buonconvento.^ 

The  hard,  dry  spareness  of  a  tempera  which  ahnost  places 
Benvenuto  in  direct  connection  with  Carlo  Grivelli,  is  marked  in 

^  The  Virgin  is  seated,  the  angel  kneeling.  Part  of  the  dress  of  the  former  is 
goneu  The  Eternal,  with  a  large  head,  gives  a  blessing  from  oat  a  oircolar  glory 
of  chemb  heads,  supported  by  four  angels.  To  the  left,  St.  Michael  stands  in 
armoor;  to  the  right,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The  piotores  are  all  prim, 
small,  and  angular,  whilst  the  external  outline  of  the  heads  is  round.  A  half- 
length  patron  in  profile  prays  at  the  edge  of  the  foreground,  and  outs  in  two 
the  inscription:  "Opus  B«iyenuti  loannis  de  Senis  M.CCCCLXVI."  Bon- 
iSgli's  picture  most  like  this  is  one  originally  in  the  Collegio  de'  Notari,  now 
belonging  to  Signer  'N^oenzo  Bertelli  at  Perugia.  [*  At  present  in  the  Perugia 
GaUery.] 

*  The  saints  at  the  sides  of  this  Annunciation  are  SS.  Anthony  abbot,  and 
Francis.  [*  In  1470  Benvenuto  worked  in  the  Hospital  of  S.  Maria  della  Soala 
at  Siena  (c/.  posUa,  p.  163,  n.  8),  where  Mr.  Bbbbnson  {Geniral  Italian  Painters, 
p.  149)  recognizes  his  hand  in  two  ruined  frescoes  in  one  of  the  men's  wards, 
representing  St.  Andrew  and  two  figures  beside  a  stone  coffer.  From  1470  date, 
moreoYer,  an  Annunciation  in  the  CShurch  of  San  Bernardino  at  Sinalunga  in  the 
Val  di  Chiana  (signed  "  Opus  Benvenuti  Johannis  de  Senis  MOCOCLXXX  " ;  repro- 
duced  in  Bassegna  d'  arte,  vi.  72,  and  Babqaoli-Pitbitooi,  MorUepulciano,  Bergamo, 
1907,  p.  30);  and  a  Nativity,  with  a  predella,  also  signed  and  dated,  in  the  Com- 
munal Gallery  at  Volterra  (reproduced  in  Riooi,  VoUerra,  p.  87  sqq,).  An  allegory 
d  good  government,  on  a  tavoletta  di  gabeUa  of  1474,  in  the  Arohivio  di  Stato  of 
Siena  (Lisini,  «.«.,  pL  xliii.)  may  confidently  be  ascribed  to  Benvenuto.  A 
triptych  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  saints,  with  the  Redeemer 
and  two  saints  in  lunettes,  eight  small  full-lengths  of  saints  in  pilasters,  and  two 
saints  and  four  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  the  predella,  formerly  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Michele  Aroangelo  at  Montepertuso,  near  Siena,  and  now  in  the  Siena 
Academy  (Nos.  436,  436),  is  signed  **Opus  Benvenuti  lohannes  de  Senis 
M.COOC.LXXXV."  From  1479  dates  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter  and 
Nicholas  of  Ban,  in  the  National  GkUery  (No.  909,  signed  **  Opus  Benvenuti 
loanes  de  Senis  MCOCXILXXVIin  "),  and  from  1481  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  of 
Mercy  in  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  at  Siena  (reproduced  in  Raasegrta  d'  arte,  vi  74). 
In  1482  Benvenuto  received  payment  for  thirty-five  figures  painted  under 
the  drum  of  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  of  Siena,  and  still  extant  {Doe.  sen., 
iii.  79).] 
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a  Madonna  and  Saints  at  8.  Domenioo>^  eight  years  earlier  in 
date  than  a  darkened  and  damaged  Ascension  of  Christ  in  the 
Academy  of  Siena.'  The  most  reasonable  of  Benvenuto's  relics » 
however,  is  the  end  of  a  cataletto,  or  bier,  commissioned  of  him 
and  his  son  Girolamo  by  the  Gompagnia  della  Madonna  in  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala  (1600-01).  Its  diminutive  size, 
no  doubt,  conceals  many  of  the  usual  failings,  but  the  procession 
of  St.  Catherine  leading  the  Pope  and  clergy  to  Bome  is  enlivened 
with  many  figures,  the  draperies  of  which  betray  less  than  the 
usual  lack  of  style,  whilst  the  colour,  though  still  sharply  con- 
trasted, is  not  without  power.^  Three  small  pictures  in  the 
Sienese  Academy  are  by  Benvenuto.'*  A  fresco  of  the  Virgin's 
Assumption  in  the  Oratory  of  St.  Sebastian  (Borgo  di  Montalboli) 
outside  Asciano;*^  the  same  subject  in  the  choir;  two  panels 
originally  at  its  sides  in  S.  Maria  de'  Servi  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
are  also  worthy  of  examination. 

The  latter  are  striking  instances  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Sienese  and  Umbrians  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  Passavant 
has  attributed  them  to  Piero  della  Francesca,®  but  they  ought 

1  Ordered  in  1483  {Doc.  sen.,  iu.  79).  The  lunette  (Adoration  of  the  Magi) 
belongs  to  a  piotnre  in  the  same  oonyent  of  8.  Domenioo,  by  Matteo  da  Siena. 
Benvennto's  lunette  of  Christ  on  the  tomb  is  on  Matteo  da  Siena's  piotnie.  [^  Both 
lunettes  are  now  in  their  light  places.] 

'  No.  434.,  Aoad.  of  Arts,  inscribed:  "  Benvennti  Joannis  piotoris  de  Senis 
MCOCCLXXXXL"  The  colour  is  dark  and  dull,  and  the  picture  reminds  one 
of  the  productions  of  the  Venetian  school  of  Murano.  [*  From  1497  dates  an 
altarpiece  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  8S.  Andrew  and  John  the 
EvangeUst,  with  Qod  the  Father  in  a  lunette,  in  the  Church  of  S8.  Fiora  e  Luoilla 
at  Torrita  (Val  di  Chiana),  signed  "  Opus  Benvenuti  Joanms  pittoris  de  Senis 
MCOCCLXXXXVn."  To  the  following  year  belongs  a  large  Assumption,  formerly 
in  the  Convento  della  Grangia,  near  Groeseto,  and  in  1907  in  possession  of  Signor 
Volpi  of  Florence  (reproduced  in  Nioolosi,  II  LUorale  Maremmano,  Bergamo,  1910, 
p.  117M 

'  This  fragment  is  still  in  the  Gompagnia  della  Madonna  sotto  Spedale  at  Siena. 
[•  Now  in  the  Uttle  GaUery  of  the  Hospital  (No.  18}.] 

^  No.  380.  Half-length  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis. 
No.  383.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.    No.  395,  a  l^igin  and  Child. 

*  The  Assumption.  The  Virgin  is  accompanied  by  long,  motionless  angels, 
with  the  Saviour  above  between  prophets;  St.  Thomas  between  SS.  Sebastian  and 
Agatha  kneeling  below,  and  the  angel  and  Virgin  annunciate  in  spandrils  of  an 
arch — a  rude  and  hastily  handled  work,  with  slender  and  inanimate  figures,  and 
a  bad  example  of  the  school  of  the  Benvenuti. 

*  See  aniea,  P.  della  Francesca,  and  Pasbavaitt,  Raphael,  u.s„  i.  433. 
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not  to  be  so  considered,  for  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  hand  of 
BenvenutOy  and  are  indeed  an  advanoe  on  his  previous  works. 
The  central  Ascension  is  in  a  form  which  now  found  numerous 
copyists  in  Siena.  The  Eternal,  foreshortened,  looks  down  from 
a  prismatic  glory,  surrounded  by  seraphs  and  attended  by  pro- 
phets. The  Virgin  rises  towards  Him,  encircled  by  cherubs, 
accompanied  by  angels,  who  move,  not  as  of  old,  in  flight,  but 
on  clouds.  The  Apostles  below  peer  into  the  tomb.  88.  John 
the  Baptist  and  Dominic,^  Paul  and  Lucy,  with  the  Virgin  and 
I  the  angel  annunciate  in  medallions  above  them,  fill  the  sides  in 

I  the  sacristy.    Whilst  the  Apostles  in  the  central  panel  rival  in 

stark  stiflhess  those  in  pictures  of  the  school  of  Murano,  they  are 
dressed  in  garments  of  broken  folds  like  those  of  the  Flemings. 
The  angel  and  Virgin  annunciate  recall  similar  creations  by 
Giovanni  8anti,  and  reproduce  to  some  extent  his  character, 
tjrpe,  and  mode  of  action.  The  remaining  figures  are  long,  lean, 
and  bony, — ^the  88.  Paul  and  Lucy,  indeed,  not  without  a  claim 
to  attention  for  fairness  of  proportion  and  for  some  progress 
towards  the  higher  talent  of  Matteo  of  8iena.' 

That  Benvenuto  had  ample  time  to  profit  by  the  changes 
which  were  rapidly  occurring  in  his  country  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  and  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  is  apparent. 
He  lived  till  1617,  in  which  year  he  is  recorded  to  have  furnished 
the  baldaqui/n  of  the  8iena  Duomo  on  the  occasion  of  Leo  X.*s 
visit  to  that  city.^  There  never  was  a  class,  however,  so  little 
prone  to  alter  as  that  of  8iena's  artists,  and  we  must  pass  from 

*  ^  Not  St.  Dominio,  but  St.  Philip  BenizsL 

*  *  This  aharpieoe  is  now  known  to  have  been  ordered  on  Jnly  9,  1487*  from 
ICatteo  da  Sien*.    (See  pottea,  p.  184,  n.  2.) 

'  Doe.  sen.,  iii  80.    [*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  document  records  that  the 
I  haUajiikin  was  painted  by  Qirolamo  di  Benyenuto.]    In  the  same  Yolames  are 

!  records  of  works  not  now  in  existence:  in  1470,  at  S.  Maria  della  Scala;  1482,  in 

the  Duomo  (miniatores);  1483,  in  the  Duomo  (drawing  for  sybil  in  the  pavement). 
[*The  figure  in  the  pavement  (The  Albinean  Sybil)  still  survives.  (See  Oust. 
The  Pavemeni  MaHers  of  Siena,  London,  1001,  p.  43  «g.)l  1^^>  ^  ^^®  Duomo 
(drawing  for  the  sacrifice  of  Jephtha).  [*  This  subject  was  not  designed  by  Ben- 
venuto, who,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1484-85  designed  the  Expulsion  of  Herod. 
(See  CusT, «.«.,  pp.  81-4, 63  sqq,).]  1493,  in  the  Company  of  S.  Giov.  Battista  della 
Morte  (painted  bier);  1494,  in  the  Company  of  S.  Trinity  (Standard  with  Virgin  of 
Mercy);  1499,  in  Company  of  S.  Girolamo  (U.  344,  379,  382,  387;  iii  40,  79-80). 
Mr.  Rambonx,  Cologne,  oatalagaed  the  following  as  by  Benvenuto:  No.  108 
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Benvenuto  to  his  son  Girolamo,  in  order  to  find  improvement. 
Yet  Girolamo,  bom  as  late  as  1470,  and  the  contemporary  of 
Pintoricchio,  Bazsi,  Girolamo  Genga,  and  Paochia,  painted  in 
1608  a  "  Virgin  of  the  Snow/'  in  the  essentials  not  unlike  the 
productions  of  his  father,  though  perhaps  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye.^    Numerous  and  cornered  folds  deprive  the  draperies  of 

*  i  In  many  of  his  works  the  style  of  QiroUmo  U  very  close  to  that  of  Bea- 
Tenuto,  and  it  is  often  ezoeedingly  diffioolt  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  artiste.  With  this  caution,  we  may  add  the  following  list  of  works  by 
or  attributed  to,  Benvenuto,  not  mentioned  by  the  authors: 

Aix-en-Provenee.  QoXUry,  No.  138.  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  (Pxbkihs, 
«.«.,  p.  76). 

Berlin.  Kau$r  Friedneh  M^trnm,  No.  l,tS2^  Fietit  (lunette  above  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Jaoopo  deUa  Querota).  OoUeetion  of  the  laU  Hen  von 
Kauffmann.    S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  before  the  Crucifix.    (PsBxnrs,  «.«.,  p.  76.) 

Gambridge,  Maee.  Fogg  Museum,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  a  choir  of  angela 
and  an  episcopal  saint,  SS.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  Monica  and  John  the  Evan- 
gelist (reproduced  in  Baeeegtia  d'  arte  eeneee,  i.  70-77). 

Cetona  (near  Siena).  San  Franoeeco,  doieler.  The  Vixgui  and  Child.  (See 
Oloott,  in  Raeaegna  d*  arte,  vi.  74.) 

Bnglewood,  New  Jtreey.  Mr.  D.  F.  PlaU.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four 
angels.  (See  Psbkins,  in  Baeeegna  d'  arte  eeneee*  vii  19  eg.,  with  reproduction.) 
An  early  work.  The  Nativity.  (See  id,,  in  Baeeegna  d'arte,  ziii  122  eg.,  with 
reproduction.) 

Fabriano.  Caea  Fomari.  The  IHrgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Ber- 
nardino of  Siena. 

Florence.    Late  ToecaneUi  CoUeUion.    SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  MichaeL 

London.  National  OaUery,  No.  2,482.  The  Tugin  and  Child.  (Salting  be- 
quest.) Wallace  Collection,  No.  543.  St.  Jerome.  Mr.  F.  B.  Sidney.  The 
Virgin  and  Child.  Late  OcUeOtion  of  Florence  Lady  Abdy  (sold  at  Christie's. 
May  6, 19II.  No.  139).  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (See  Pbbkihs,  in  Baeeegna 
d*  arte  eenese,  vii  67,  n.  2.) 

Montepuldano,  Pinaeoteea,  No.  10.    The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Giro 
lamo  ?). 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Jarvee  OoUedtion,  No.  51.  The  Vixgin  and  Child  with  two 
angels  (reproduced  in  Baeeegna  tf*  arte  eeneee,  i.  76  eg.}. 

Paris.    Emeet  Odiot  Sale,  AprU,  1889,  No.  5.    The  Virgin  and  ChUd. 

Philadelpkia.  Mr,  P,  Widener.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  S&  Jerome  and 
Bernardino. 

Poggio  aUe  Mvra  {Comune  di  Monkdeino).  Pieve,  St.  Sigismund  (fresco)  (repro- 
duced in  Baboaou-Pitbitooi,  Pienza,  p.  141). 

Bichmond.    Sir  Frederick  Cook.    Four  scenes  from  the  Passion  (Girolamo  T). 

SaHimia  {Val  d'Albegna).  Parieh  Church,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS. 
Sebastian  and  Mary  Magdalen  (reproduced  in  NiooLosi,  La  Montagna  Maremmana, 
p.  49). 

Settignano,  Mr.  B.  Bereneon.  Piet4.  (Pbbkiks,  in  Baeeegna  d*  arte  eeneee, 
vii  67  eg.,  with  reproduction.)    Aom  the  Eastlake  and  Cheramy  ColleotiDns. 
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nature;  and  the  eolonring  exaggerates  the  quality  of  warmth.^ 
An  injured  fresco  of  the  Virgin  amidst  singing  and  playing  angels, 
in  a  lunette  above  the  high-altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
of  Fontegiusta,  is  a  later  creation,  dating  from  1616,  in  which 
Girolamo  had  enlarged  his  manner.^  A  S.  Ghiara  with  a  kneeling 
pilgrim,  in  the  convent  church  of  the  Osservanssa  outside  Siena, 
two  or  three  small  pictures  in  the  Academy,  are  all  that  remain 
of  this  short-Uved  artist,  who  died  in  1624.^ 

Siena.  Academy,  No.  681.  "Noli  Me  Tangere  " ;  fresoo,  transferred  to  oanYas. 
Formerly  in  the  Monastero  di  Oampansi,  Siena  (Girolamo  ?].  S.  Sebaatiano  in 
VaUe  PiaUa,  Sacristy.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  James  and  Jerome. 
Monastero  di  Sani*  Evgenio,    The  Cmcifixion.    The  Resorreotion  (^eaooes). 

Sinalunffa,  Santa  Lueia.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Fabri- 
anofl  (with  a  predella).  Signed  "  Opus  Benvenuti  lohannis  de  Senis  1607."  The 
latest  dated  work  by  Benvennto  that  is  extant.  Reproduced  in  Baboaou- 
Fbtbuooi,  Monlepuhiano,  p.  28.  Madonna  deUa  Neve.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
(imitation  of  a  Byzantine  Madonna).    (Oloott.  «.«.) 

Viterbo.  Duomo,  Sola  dd  Gapitoh.  The  Virgin  and  Child.  (Pxbkins,  in 
Raeeegna  d'arte  eenese,  iii.  77.) 

^  This  picture  is  in  the  Oratorio  di  S.  Caterina  at  S.  Domenioo  of  Siena,  and 
represents  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  in  benediction,  erect  on  her  knee.  Four 
angels  with  vases  and  snowbaUs  are  at  her  sides.  Right  and  left  stand  S.  Jerome 
and  S.  Catherine,  and  two  other  saints  kneel  at  the  flanks  of  the  foreground, 
whilst  an  angel  sounds  an  instrument  on  the  step  of  the  throne.  An  inscription 
at  the  base  runs : ' *  Opus  Jheronimi  Benvenuti  de  Senis  MCCCOUYUUL.' '  A  lunette, 
afl&xed  to  the  upper  part,  is  not  by  Girolamo,  but  is  a  fragment  of  another  picture 
by  Matteo  da  Siena.    [*  This  altarpieoe  is  now  in  the  Siena  Academy,  No.  414.] 

'  Doe.  sen.,  iiL  71.  The  shadows  and  sky  are  restored.  The  picture  has  been 
long  falsely  assigned  to  Fungai. 

*  lb.,  iii  78.  The  kneeling  pilgrim  is  attributed  erroneously  to  Pietro  di 
GioYanni  PuccL 

The  pictures  at  the  Siena  Academy  are  Nos.  342,  373,  370.  [*  To  these  may  be 
added  a  Deposition  (No.  369}  and  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (No.  372).]  A  St.  Jerome 
in  Mr.  Ramboux's  oolleotion  at  Cologne  was  catalogued  under  Girolamo's  name 
(No.  109]. 

[*  We  have  still  to  enumerate  the  following  paintings  which  may  be  given  to  Giro- 
lamo di  Benvenuto  either  with  certainty  or  with  probability,  remarking,  however, 
again,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  him  and  Benvenuto 
di  Giovanni: 

Dresden.    OaUery,  No.  83.    The  Holy  FamUy  with  St.  John  Baptist. 

Florence.  Sig.  Garlo  Angdi.  Piet&  (see  Pbbkiks,  in  Rassegna  d'  arte  senese, 
▼li  68  sq.,  with  reproduction). 

Orosseto.  Museo.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bernardino  of 
Siena  (reproduced  in  Nioolosi,  II  Litorale  Maremmano,  p.  122]. 

London.    Mr  .R.  Benson.    Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Montaidno.    Chiesa  deU*  Osservanta.    The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
V. — ^M 
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Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  we  must  revert  to  men 
of  the  earlier  period,  of  another  stamp  in  many  ways  than  that  of 
the  branch  headed  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo. 

Stefano  di  Giovanni,  more  commonly  known  as  Sassetta,  was 
a  child  of  the  fourteenth  century.^  whose  art  so  strikingly  re- 
sembled that  of  a  bygone  time  that  guides  of  respectable  quality 
attribute  to  him  UgoUno's  Crucifix  in  S.  Maria  de'  Servi  at  Siena. 
He  differs  from  Domenico  di  Bartolo  and  others  of  his  kindred, 
not  merely  because  he  preserves  unimpaired  the  technical  system 
of  tempera,  but  because  he  imitated  the  formal  arrangement, 
the  patient  minuteness  of  outline,  and  the  soft  curves  of  draperies 
which  distinguish  Ugolino  and  Begna.  The  link  which  connects 
him  with  that  age  is  the  Crucifix  of  the  Servi,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  in  Golgotha,  already  noticed  at  the 
Academy  of  Siena,^  and  a  Calvary  at  the  Louvre.*  In  coarseness 
and  thinness  of  shape,  in  overweight  of  head,  his  figures  are  no 
better  than  those  of  his  contemporaries,  whose  flatness  of  tone 
he  imitates.  We  should  for  this  reason  hesitate  to  declare  that 
his  example  had  no  influence  on  the  later  Yecchietta.  The  only 
piece  positively  connected  with  his  name  is  the  fresco  of  the  Porta 
Bomana  at  Siena,  which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death,^  but  that 
specimen  is  so  characteristic  that  it  serves  as  a  model  of  his 
peculiarities,  and  shows  that  he,  and  no  other,  produced  the  Birth 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo  at  Asciano,  the  Madonna 
and  saints  of   1486  in  a  chapel  at  the  convent  Church  of  the 

Ntw  Havent  Oont^,  Jarvis  CcUeeUon,  No.  71.  Cupid  bound  by  Haidens  {Dmco 
da  pofio}. 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,668.  The  Judgment  of  Paris  {Duco  da  parto).  M.  Albert 
Boeey.  Miiaole  of  the  ^igin  of  the  Snow  (predeila  fragment,  ascribed  to  the 
school  of  Foligno). 

Siena,  Oeeervama.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (see  PisuNS,  in  L*Arie,  ziv. 
120  sq.,  with  reproduction). 

Torrila  ( Vol  di  Ohiana).  Oratorio  deOa  Madonna  deUe  Nevi.  The  AssumptioD 
(fresco).    Reproduced  in  Babgagli-Pbtrttooi,  Monteptdciano,  pp.  38  eqqJi 

*  ^  He  was  bom  on  December  21, 1392  (Bobohbsi  and  Banohi,  u.s.,  p.  146). 
s  No.  34.    See  atUea,  iii.  24,  n.  2.  >  No.  1.665.    See  antea,  iii  24,  n.  2. 

*  ^  Other  authenticated  works  by  Sassetta  which  have  come  down  to  us  (though 
in  a  dismembered  and  fragmentary  condition)  are  the  polyptyoh  painted  for  ^e 
Arte  della  Lana  at  Siena  (1423-26),  the  Madonna  deUa  Neve  for  the  Siena  Duomo 
(1430-32),  the  crucifix  for  S.  Martino  at  Siena  (1433),  and  the  altarpieoe  for  S. 
Francesco  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  (1437-44). 
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Osservanza,  ontside  Siena,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Domenico  of  Cortona.  The  monumental  form,  the  roofed  or 
gabled  fronts  of  these  altarpieces,  are  purely  Sienese;  the  subjects 
are  handled  in  Sassetta's  style.  At  Asciano  some  grace  makes 
amends  for  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  figures,  or  the  flatness 
which  results  from  variegated  tints  unrelieved  by  light  or  shadow, 
and  copious  use  of  ornament.  It  is  almost  touching  to  see  how 
Stef  ano  clings  to  old  compositions  in  episodes  of  which  the  originals 
by  Lorenzetti  are  copied  successively  by  Andrea  Vanni,  Bartolo 
di  Fredi,  and  him.^  A  tender  air  still  pleases  in  the  plump,  small- 
featured  Virgin  at  the  Osservanza;  and  extraordinary  softness 
pervades  the  rosy  flesh,  shadowed  with  the  usual  verde.^  At 
Ciortona  the  saints  are  slender  as  before,  but  stork-like  in  the 
gravity  and  awkwardness  of  their  motion.^  Each  of  these  three 
Sassettas  is  marked  by  painful  minuteness  of  operation,  a  ten- 
dency to  overweight  of  heads,  festooned  drapery,  angular  eyes, 
and  superabundance  of  gold.  They  reveal  the  source  from  which 
Sano  di  Pietro  obtained  his  education.'* 

Some  interest  attaches  also  to  the  life  of  Sassetta  from  the 
knowledge  that  Sienese  art  is  traceable  through  him  in  a  direct 
manner  to  the  home  of  Piero  della  Francesca.    Father  della  VaUe 

^  Loienzetti'B  original  of  1342  is  in  the  Siena  Duomo.  Vanni's  adaptation 
(No.  116)  in  the  Siena  Academy  of  Arte  [*  as  noted  preyioualy  (iii  129,  n.  1)»  this 
is  a  work  by  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei];  Fredi's  in  S.  Agostino  at  S.  Qimignano. 
The  central  panel  of  Sassetta's  altarpieoe  represents  the  nurses  busy  with  the  child ; 
the  right  side,  S.  Anna  in  bed  washing  her  hands;  the  left  side,  Joachim  receiving 
the  news  of  the  birth.  Above  the  latter  is  her  death,  whilst  on  the  opposite  panel 
flanking  a  central  one  devoted  to  the  Virgin  giving  the  breast  to  Christ,  is  the 
funeral  of  Mary,  the  whole  on  gold  ground. 

s  The  throned  Virgin  holds  the  Infant  erect  on  her  knee.  SS.  Ambrose  and 
Jerome  attend  at  the  sides,  and  the  pointed  gables  are  filled  by  a  Christ  in  Bene- 
diction between  SS.  Paul  and  Peter,  whUst  the  spaces  between  the  points  contain 
two  medallions  with  the  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate.  On  the  lower  border  one 
reads  the  words:  "ICanus  Orlandi  fieri  fecit  banc  tabulam  cum  tota  capella 
MCCCCXXXVI,"  on  gold  ground. 

*  The  centre  represents  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  to  her  breast,  and  two  kneeling 
angels  on  the  foreground,  between  SS.  Nicolas  of  Ban,  liichael  (in  armour  injured 
by  scaling),  John  the  Baptist,  and  Margaret.  A  central  medallion  in  the  pinnacle 
contains  the  lamb,  the  side  ones,  the  Annunciation. 

^  The  late  Mr.  Rambouz's  catalogue  at  Cologne  assigns  to  Sassetta  the  following 
panels:  Nos.  149-53.  [*  No.  160  (S.  Galgano)  and  No.  151  (St.  Francis)  are  now 
in  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Utrecht  (see  Db  Nicola,  in  UArU,  zi.  386.] 
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».-.'.         ''J^ct   of  Stt'fano  di  Giovanni  with  fchw  M  * 
'  {  t     ■   '   't.<   ^    -»    Fiyi»ci&  in  niaj»^Hty  at  S.  Francesco    j.' 
S  ."■;.,   ■  r  -^  in  0  ha^s  pasried  into  tlio  hands  of  M*-v- 

j-.t?*  .    .'      .     .     •      i\;\>rty,  Chastity,  01)iHiit'nce,  hover*;* 
t'-        5     •  '        .'   l«r;,  litjid,  are  not  wit'nont  grace  or  • 
!•  .  ■  '     '  "r*.   iju't  saints  alone  would  prevo  that  th 

.:•'..'•    t.  ..u.islird  from  Siena  in  tho  fifteenths     ' 
«..        '"«  •    '.'»^  uf    iIk'  Virqin  on  <lii»  Ronutn  gate  i.-^   - 
f'.-i.  M'  i'    •   :>'.'  '»iL   l?rlviiJi.^  neither  rt"li;ri<;u.v  fe«ling  v  .• 
j  !;.  •  ;-  j«'   '    ••'••'  - 1 1  :*'?».  \*\o.  almost  d('])rivtd  of  hf>tli  in  !;»• 
Uo;..     I.' :ib  i»n'])»(-,  v.'i.  1  "ck'^  almost  '».*  It.^t^j^'  as  lhf«i   >• 
vvrh''!*    ri::'r  \\,:;i\   i.-r      'm  attitudes  m'  d  t.-^tumo  ahl 
t(«.{u.-.     (jriifia.  f    M^iM.M  the   fac'*s.     F«\^t  >.:• ,  hedeckf'^l    • 
boid»r-?,  '-'ur»  hifi,;*-  tiu^  .-i.irt^k,    infl  rf^rtind  i^.-^    A  the  tinu    >• 

^  iJr.' LA  V\LLK, /-'7/"'    .*••^     'I:   *4.     Tii*:    :iriiat.uri^  •>»!  t  tie  picture  Hj: 

Stt."  the  engraving  in  J>o8i>ii.     [*  i'i.;-  i)ut..-*-     liniuC'l  hv  riiJ-iH-r     ir 
l.in  ir.i:  the  figures  of  St.  ,I<>hfi  r'M-  H'lptt-^l  ^j\»I  th^  lk?«i<     Uciinen  Ha- • 
i-'  ihc  '.tillcntion  of  Mr.  B.  n'rHns-n  .it  St^tn   .jatnv      Vt  the  baok  of  tl...   *  . 
*<M.   on  ':ii»  ;iy  to  be  stv^n  ei»iht  ^>iwt,!irp''  r«-pi«>"  ;T!'-  :  -♦••'•-nes  from  thi.    ' .. 
St.  i'\.i  1. 1-;      Five  'A  thMe  (^t.  Fiaii. «-  i*|of|..   /  i*it    »,..^  :,  r  Arj'i  drci^n,  •  . 
'  •   4.   't    M.  i'rbifis  FtMiouucing  his   >i«'ri<,i'?^    ^t.    'tjiui-.**   tK:«ii  'b«' >:»••' 

! ^»  •  ih'  Pope.  The  Funeral  of  M    V-  i      h-  ^re  now  in  tne  coUe* 

vi    •  .     I     II    I'H'-i^:  ono  (St.  Franrii*  .n  1  •!.    \V.  ]f  of  OubH  «    l>e]ong8 

•  ^•  ■       I  )  utoau  de   Beaumont.  C.i' ■   my   f '.< -♦  o** 'her);  at 
.   >«     Jrincia  and  Poverty)  i-    -    *••     M..-   •    Con-lo,  at  Cbs-. 
.  ■■  '  ..  .1.  •..-•«■  S  Mr.  L.  Douoi.AS   //.*^.fv/  o.' .^ ,  na   |>  'iSC).     Thf 

I  •  ■  I   «»  ►.  t.tvli  r^-d  on  I*-    I  ♦  mt>er  5,  1437.  and  a  ni)  ]•  t.  .•  »)y   •ii.'f-  6.  1444;  t) 
.  n\ih<'i'  at  H»  'k-'»  S.  ."^f  P'jIo'y)  with  th<» ' ;..  rai   *i  Mm  *  '•  un'h  of  S.  Ft:*  • 
J',    ,M'-i.iu.-»    t'.d   liANCHi    «  <».,  p.  HU   '7-   1 4::     ,;  \.     The  in -i  • 
'liii.-  \.i\i    .    t,'.\fc  I,  .  U,u'/i  r  on  the  centru'i  pan."*!      ''  rmpar*"  tTj  * 
>,  .♦  ."'/."    .  .**M»f.»'f  of  th*.  Ffiinci^ftn  f.*''i*'r^'(  I    '  j*  i  »i,  1*^'»^;   ' 
'      ■'.'.•{■n   V/ .  i*K!/ifi.  vol    iii).)     DBLr.4  V.U' R  fjfii  ••''  i.        *• 
•  '  .      •  "«    '.Iirti:..^  nt  Sir>fi«i    nrder«*d  of  S'l  -^rt*!,  uj  l43ji  ^^ 
.    .     ^^6  tir.iK  Ml  up  in  J^'JO;  the  ends  of  it  -  r*  T>reeenting  li.v 

}  M    fttid  .^t.  Mnrtin  and   the  bogLrH*"  -  are  now  in  th*;   * 
^   ?.     and  1.273).    SeeL.  Dotioi.AR. -r  HkYAN'ftDvfi') 
V  ;  l>K  Nicola,  in  Jht  Buriington  Miuju-:inf  xiiii.  .V^' 
i.    ! /''m I )jin li  «olloi.tion,  represent in«r  the  Virgin  ar  • 
.  V     <nf.iH  at  the  sidoii  (injured),  remolds  on©  of  th<  '. 

*  l'r»«*<  lit  wherfta»»out«  unknown.] 
•   '    •'  i;:'i^.'  til"  ]l*  riin  Museum  panel  N<*.  t.l22,  aw. 
'     'I  'to  f..  p.  145  with  reference  to  it«  upper  pur* 
•tt.i  I  hail  one  by  any  other  Siencik>  that  we  ku 
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Cimabne  arose  to  set  aside  similar  imperfections;  and  Sassetta 
appears  dimly  to  ns  as  the  last  of  a  religious  olass  exhausted  by 
sameness  and  repetition.^    Yet  there  is  no  depth  so  low  but  that 

^  The  freaoo  is  mnoh  injured.    The  Virgin  bends  in  pious  reverence  to  receive 
the  crown  from  the  Saviour,  of  whose  head  alone  there  are  still  traces.    Angels 
and  prophets  and  clergy  attend  behind  the  Virgin;  whilst  similar  groups  behind 
the  Christ  are  partly  obliterated,  partly  altered,  by  damp.    In  the  lower  foreground 
88.  Bernardino  and  Catherine  of  8iena  severally  head  groups  of  saints.     The 
whole  fresco  on  the  putside  of  the  gate  is  in  a  recess,  the  vaulting  of  which  still 
contains  a  few  of  the  angels  originally  painted  there.    The  remaining  notices  of 
8a8setta's  life  are  short:  1427.  Design  for  the  font  in  8.  Giovanni  at  Siena  (Doc. 
sen.,  it  2U).    1428.  He  is  free  of  the  painters'  guild  (ib„  I  48).     1433.  Altarpiece 
for  a  private  chapel  in  the  Duomo  {ib,,  ii.  244.)     [*  It  was  ordered  on  March  26, 
1430,  by  Lodovica,  daughter  of  Francesco  Bertini,  and  finished  by  December  30, 
1432  (BoBOHM  and  Bakohi,  u,s.,  p.  146).    The  altarpiece  is  in  great  part  pre- 
served; c/.  posteaJ]    1440.  Drawings  for  a  glass  window  in  the  Duomo  {ib.,  ii  198) 
1442.  Colours  for  the  Duomo  (»&.,  ii  244).     1444.  8.  Bernardino  in  the  hospital 
church  of  8.  Maria  della  Scala  (ib.,  246).     1447.  Order  for  the  paintings  of  the 
Fbrta  Bomana  at  Siena  {ib.,  ib.).    1460.  Sassetta's  death  {ib.,  ii  274).     1462. 
Arbitration  for  the  price  to  be  paid  to  Sassetta's  heirs  for  the  Porta  Bomana 
fresooes  {ib.,  ib.).    1469.  Becord  that  the  frescoes  still  remain  unfinished  {ib.,  iii. 
307).    Nos.  166, 167. 169, 168, 207,  in  the  Siena  Acad,  seem  to  be  works  of  Sassetta 
or  of  his  atelier.     [*  Our  knowledge  of  Sassetta  as  an  artist  has  of  late  years  been 
very  much  increased,  chiefly  through  Mr.  LAiraTON  DouaLAS  (in  the  BuHington 
MoQostine,  i.  306  9qq.),  Mr.  Bbbbnson  (tf.«.),  and  Dr.  Db  Nioola  (in  the  Burlington 
Magazine,  xxiii  207-216, 276-283,  and  332-336).    A  considerable  number  of  works 
by  him  have  been  identified,  and  we  have  also  learnt  to  put  a  higher  estimate  on 
his  ckrt  than  was  done  by  the  authors.    His  was,  indeed,  a  singularly  captivating* 
poetic  imagination,  which  finds  its  clearest  expression  in  his  renderings  of  legendary 
subjects,  especially  those  of  the  legend  of  St.  Francis.    He  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei    The  earliest  extant  work  by  Sassetta  to  which  a  date  can 
be  assigned  is  the  polyptych  painted  for  the  chapel  of  the  Arte  della  Lana  at 
Siena;  it  was  probably  executed  between  1423  and  1426,  and  certainly  existed  by 
1431.    This  polyptych  is  now  dismembered,  and  of  its  parts  the  following  can 
be  traced:  (a)  Five  panels  of  the  predella — viz.,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  praying  before 
the  Vii^  (Budapest  Gallery,  No.  26);  St.  Thomas  studying  before  the  Crucifix 
(Vatican  Gallery);  a  Miijicle  of  the  Sacrament  (Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle); 
the  Last  Supper  (Siena  Gallery,  No.  166);  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  (Siena 
Gallery,  No.  167).     (6)  Ten  panels,  which  formed  part  of  the  pilasters  of  the 
polyptych — viz.,  the  four  patrons  of  Siena,  the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  and 
two  prophets  (all  in  the  Gallery  of  Siena,  Nos.  168,  169,  87*  96).    Two  parts  of 
the  predella,  the  main  panels  (the  Adoration  of  the  Sacrament  between  SS.  Anthony 
and  Thomas),  and  the  top  pieces  (the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  between  St.  Gabriel 
and  the  Annunciate  Virgin)  are  now  lost.    (See  Da  Nioola,  «.«.,  pp.  208-216.) 
Next  in  date  among  the  extant  works  by  Sassetta  follows  the  altarpiece  painted 
between  1430  and  1432  for  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Neve  in  the  Duomo 
of  Siena  (c/.  anUa).    Of  this  anoona,  the  main  panel  (the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
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we  find  a  lower,  and  Pietro  di  Gioyanni  Pucoi  is  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  followers  of  Stefano  di  Giovanni.^ 

four  AiigelB  and  SS.  Peter,  John  Baptist,  Paul,  and  Fiancifl),  and  the  predeUa 
(the  legend  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Snow)  are  in  the  Monioipio  at  Qiiiudino  near  Siena. 
It  was  crowned  by  three  cuspe,  of  which  one  (St.  Qabriel)  is  in  the  Moaeo  Comunale 
at  Maasa  Biarittima,  and  another  (the  Virgin  Annunciate)  is  in  the  ooUeddon  of 
Mr.  D.  F.  Piatt  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  The  principal  panel  is  signed  *'  Ste- 
phanas de  Senis  .  . .  pinzit."  (See  Da  Niooia,  «.«.,  pp.  276-283.)  The  following 
is  a  list  of  pictures  by  Sassetta  which  are  still  to  be  noticed: 

Baseiano  (near  Siena).  Chieaa  del  GaeteUo.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (Pbskuts, 
in  Raeeegna  d*  arte,  iv.  156  eq.,  with  reproduction). 

BeHin.  Kaieer  Friedrich  Mweum.  ^o.63b.  The  Viigin  and  ChUd  (Bbrkkson, 
«.«.,  p.  65).  No.  63.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  a  female 
saint.  (Unnumbered.)  The  GonverBion  of  St.  Francis  (the  two  latter  identified 
by  Mr.  L.  Douglas). 

Dijon,    Mueie,    Piet&. 

Englewood,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  D.  F.  PlaU.  Two  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St. 
Anthony  the  Abbot  (see  Pibkiks,  in  Rtueegna  d*arte,Yi.^6  sg.,with  reproductions). 

Qroeseto.  Duomo,  Sacristy.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (see  PasKiNS,  in  Bassegna 
d'arte,  iv.  76  sq.,  with  reproduction). 

London.  National  OaUery,  No.  I,8i2.  Heads  of  angels  (fragment  of  fresco). 
The  Marchioness  of  Creu?e.  The  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings  (see  Fby,  in  the 
Bwrlinffton  Magazine,  xzii.  131,  with  reproduction). 

MHan.    Prince  TritnUxio.    The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  (triptych). 

New  Haven,  Conn.   Jarves  CoUeetion,  Nos.^and  53.   Temptationsof  St.  Anthony. 

Paris.    M.  Martin  Le  Boy.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels. 

Pienza.  Musso.  The  Viigin  and  Child  with  saints  (triptych ;  L.  Dovolas,  in 
Bbyav's  Dictionary,  «.«.). 

Borne.  ConteA.Castdli'MignaneUi.  The  Virgin  and  C9iild.  {Bmbxssoix,  Central 
Italian  Painters,  p.  246 ;  Psbkins,  in  Bassegna  d'arte,  ziii.  121  sq.,  with  reproduction. ) 

S.  Severino.    Communal  Oallery,  No.  15.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels. 

(BbBBNSON,  U.S.). 

Settignano.  Mr.  B.  Berenson.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels  (reproduced 
in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  iii.  178). 

Siena.  Academy,  No.  d26.  The  Virgin  and  Child.  Palazzo  Saracini.  No.  033. 
The  Adoiation  of  the  Magi  (L.  Dot70la8,  Fra  Angdico,  p.  158).  No.  1,275:  The 
Viigin  and  Child  with  saints  and  angels  (triptych). 

Vienna.  Prince  Leon  Ourousoff.  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot  in  his  Solitude 
(reproduced  in  Suida,  Oesterreichische  Kunstschaetze,  i.,  plate  LVm.;  the  attribu- 
tion to  Sassetta  first  made  by  Mrs.  Bibbkson.  in  Bassegna  d'arte,  zi  202).] 

^  He  adds  to  the  ugly  types  of  Sassetta  rigidity  and  hard  outlines,  and  he 
substitutes  for  his  master's  transparence  of  colour  a  disagreeable  opaqueness. 
His  extant  works  are:  A  life-sia&e  S.  Bernardino  in  the  Academy  of  Siena  (No.  203), 
inscribed:  **  Petrus  Johannis  pinzit." ;  a  similar  figure  in  the  choir  of  the  Church  of 
the  Osservanza,  signed:  "opus  Petri  Johanne  Senis  MCCCCXXXVIUI " ;  a 
third  in  S.  Francesco  of  Lucignano,  where  the  saint  tramples  on  three  episcopal 
mitres,  with  the  inscription:  "  Petrus  Johannis  de  Senis  p.  MCCCCXLVIII." ;  a 
dull  and  poor  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  with  S.  Qalgano  on  the  right,  is  on  an 
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One  of  his  better  papils  was  Ansano  or  Sano  di  Pietro  di  Menoio, 
whose  power  of  multipUoation  seems  httle  short  of  miraoalous. 
Bom  in  1406/  buried  in  1481 1'  his  life  offers  no  very  great  variety 
of  incident.  He  worked  for  most  of  the  public  bodies  and  re* 
ligious  institutions  of  Siena,  and  there  are  not  less  than  forty- 
seven  panels  by  him  in  the  Academy  of  that  city. 

His  style  oscillates  between  that  of  Vecchietta  and  that  of 
Sassetta,  but  he  took  most  from  the  latter,  rivalling  the  careful- 
ness, improving  the  types  and  expression,  of  his  predecessor. 
His  frescoes  are  as  like  arras  as  those  of  Simone  or  Lippo  Memmi. 
They  are  variegated,  richly  adorned,  but  almost  shadowless. 
Bound  heads,  deficient  in  the  frontal  projections,  are  heavy  for 
frames  that  diminish  feebly  to  the  feet.  Easy  curves  of  meander- 
ing folds  form  the  comparative  attraction  of  draperies;  and  in 
panels  the  colour  is  fused,  transparent,  and  careful;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  find,  even  in  Simone,  more  exquisite  tracery  or  more 
finely  cut  coigns  for  the  stamping  of  nimbuses.  An  agreeable 
tenderness  in  the  delineation  of  females  sometimes  redeems  the 
more  vulgar  errors  into  which  Sano  commonly  falls;  and  he  fairly 
succeeds  in  such  religious  subjects  as  a  Paradise,  or  a  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  gives  some  greater  charm  to  the  form  of  an 
angel  than  to  that  of  an  attendant  saint.  It  has  been  usual  to 
call  him  the  Angelico  of  Siena,  and  this  may  be  true,  if  the  name 
be  meant  only  to  suggest  a  contrast  between  his  productions  and 
the  coarser  ones  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  An  early  Virgin 
and  saints,  ordered  for  the  convent  of  S.  Girolamo  of  Siena  in 
1444,  shows  him  to  have  been  active  at  that  time  in  the  production 
of  the  partitioned  altarpieces  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  his 
countrymen.^    A  fresco  of  the  Coronation  in  the  ground-floor  of 

«ltar  to  the  left  of  the  portal  in  S.  Agostino  of  AadAoo  [*  repioduoed  by  Habt* 
LAVB,  «.«.,  pi,  zv.]*  DsUiA  Vaixb  {Lett.  Mn,,  ii.  197)  reooids  two  fieBooes  painted 
by  Pietro  di  GioTanni  Paod  in  the  infirmaiy  of  the  Spedale  of  6.  Maria  della  Soala. 
It  ia  to  Pietro  (one  ahould  oonjeotore  from  the  style)  that  we  owe  the  repainted 
figure  of  the  dead  Emperor  Barbaroesa  in  SpineUo*B  f  reaoo  at  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
at  Siena.  [*  A  processional  banner  by  Pietro,  signed  and  dated  1444,  is  in  the  Andr6 
collection  at  Paris  (reproduced  in  UArU,  zvii.  63  aqJ)."]  ^  Doc.  «e».,  ii.  279. 

*  /&.,  ii.  38S-90.  His  name  is  Sano  di  Pietro  di  Menoio,  and  he  is  not  the  son 
of  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  as  Dilla  Vallb  asserts  (Lett.  «e»i».,  ii.f  note  to  p.  229). 

'  Nos.  246,  233.  Siena  Academy,  insoribed:  "  Opus  Sani  Petri  de  Senis, 
MCXXXJXLmL" 
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the  Palazzo  Pabblico  is  of  the  following  year,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  Sano's  labours.^  Some  grace  in  the  movement  of 
the  bowing  Virgin  is  allied  to  a  feeling  immediately  akin  to  that 
of  Sassetta.  Finer  and  better  preserved,  however,  is  the  Madonna, 
8S.  Jerome  and  Bernardino  in  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  portal 
of  the  convent  church  dell'  Osservanza.'  Another  careful  work 
is  a  S.  Bernardino  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Daomo  at  Siena.  The 
most  saccessfal  of  the  pieces  in  the  Academy  is  the  Ascension 
of  the  Virgin  of  1479;^  and  there  are  many  interesting  specimens 
of  his  manner  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Francesco  at  Gualdo,^  in  the 

^  A  long  insoription  at  the  base  of  this  fresoo  exists,  and  is  given  with  tolerable 
correctness  by  Dilla.  Vallb  {LeU,  san.,  ii.,  note  to  p.  230).  It  oonolades:  "  Opos 
Sani  Petri  Senis  M°OOOCXLV."  The  two  principal  figures  are  in  front  of  a  vast 
throne,  at  the  back  of  which  are  numerous  angels.  Seraphs,  prophets,  and  saints 
attend  at  the  sides.  Cherubs  and  other  inmates  of  paradise  play  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  arch  forming  the  recess;  and  the  whole  scene  is  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  a  large 
St.  Catherine  (repainted  in  the  seventeenth  century)  and  S.  Bernardino.  [*  Mr. 
PsBKiNs  (in  Basaeffna  d*  arU  ssimm,  iii  78,  n.  1)  has  pointed  out  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  Domenioo  di  Bartolo's  style  are  recognizable  in  certain  parts  of  this 
fresco  {e,g.f  the  angels  and  cherubs  behind  the  throne;  the  sflkint  to  the  left  of  the 
throne,  of  whom  only  the  head  and  hand  are  seen;  eight  saints  immediately  to 
the  left  of  the  throne;  five  medallions  in  the  arch,  and  eight  cherubs  in  the  span- 
drils). Mr.  Bbrbnson  («.«.,  p.  162)  assigns  the  St.  Catherine  to  Domenico  also. 
Possibly  the  fresco  was  begun  by  Domenico  and  finished  after  his  death  by 
Sano.] 

*  The  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate  are  in  the  medallions  of  the  spandrils. 
The  predeUa  is  removed,  and  now  stands  as  base  to  a  picture  of  1413  in  the  same 
church,  which  may  be  assigned  to  Taddeo  Bartoli  (see  antea,  ilL,  note  1  to  p.  153). 
Some  other  pieces  by  Sano  are  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church. 

^  Nos.  269,  260,  Academy,  inscribed:  "  Sani  Petri  pinzit— questa  tavola  a  fata 
fare  suoro  Batista  di  Benedetto  de'  nobili  da  Litiano  MCCCCLXXYIIIL"  This 
altarpiece  was  in  the  Church  of  S.  Petronilla.  The  remaining  panels  in  the 
Academy  are:  Nos.  261,  258,  226,  247,  269,  218,  266,  166  (cat.  of  1860),  262,  237> 
230,  251,  253,  241,  239,  234,  248,  243,  240  (oat.  of  1860),  250,  245,  267,  229,  273, 
254,  265,  232,  272,  235,  257  (cat.  of  1860),  252,  242,  227,  228,  231,  268,  271,  225, 
270,  223.  [*  Of  the  above-mentioned  pictures,  Nos.  166  (a  book-cover  with  two 
horsemen  and  a  man  on  foot)  and  257  (a  TavcUtta  tU  OcMla  of  1470,  with  Qod 
the  Father  sending  forth  the  Angel  of  Wisdom ;  LisiNi, «.«.,  pi.  xli.)  of  the  catalogue 
of  1860  are  now  in  the  Arohivio  di  Stato  at  Siena;  while  No.  234  of  the  catalogue 
jf  1860  (The  Redeemer,  seated,  1-17  by  0*45  m.)  is  apparently  not  now  shown. 
The  following  pictures  by  Sano  di  Pietro  are  to  be  found  in  the  Siena  Academy,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  by  the  authors:  Nos.  224,  236,  238,  244,  249,  255 
(signed  and  dated  1449),  256. 257, 263  (ef.  poaUa,  p.  173.  n.  4),  264,  and  323.] 

^  This  is  a  much  damaged  (by  three  splits)  lunette  under  the  false  name  of 
Alunno,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  two  monks  in  prayer  on 
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collegiate  churoh  of  8.  Quirico  near  Siena/  in  the  Duomo  at 
Pienza,'  in  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo  of  Buonconvento,^  in  many  other 
places  of  the  Sienese  territory,  and  in  most  public  and  private 
collections  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.^ 

the  foreground  right  and  left  of  the  principal  group.  [*  This  picture  is  now  in 
the  Municipal  Gallery  of  Qualdo,  and  is  reproduced  in  Ghoij,  UAtU  umbra  aUa 
Moatra  di  Perugia,  Bergamo,  1908,  p.  39.| 

^  Above  the  lateral  portal  of  the  transept.  In  a  lunette,  the  Virgin  and  Child 
between  SS.  James,  Nicodemus,  a  kneeling  female  (left)  and  two  other  saints 
(right);  above,  the  Resurrection  and  limbo.  In  a  predella,  scenes  from  the 
Passion. 

>  The  Virgin  and  Child  between  the  Magdalen,  James  the  elder,  James  the 
less,  and  S.  Anna.  In  a  triangular  pinnacle  a  half-length  Christ  and  angels;  in 
the  predella,  a  medallion  of  Christ  and  figures  of  the  annunciate  Virgin  and  angel: 
with  a  doubtful  inscription  *'  Sani  Petri." 

'  '^rgin  and  Child.    The  sides,  SS.  Bernardino  and  Catherine,  in  the  sacristy. 

^  Siena,  8.M,  Maddalena,  Conaervaiorio,  Altarpieoe  (wood)  by  Sano.  Subject: 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Helena,  Jerome,  and  Ber- 
nardino. [*  Now  in  the  Siena  Qallery,  No.  263.]  Paris,  Louvre.  Ex  Campana 
Nos.  1,128-1,132.  This  is  an  episode  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome,  also  by  Sano. 
I*  The  subjects  of  these  pictures  are  as  follows:  No.  1,128.  St.  Jerome  dreaming 
he  is  brou^t  before  the  judge.  No.  1, 129.  St .  Jerome  doing  penance  in  the  desert. 
No.  1,130.  St.  Jerome  extracting  the  thorn  from  the  paw  of  the  lion.  No.  1,131. 
Death  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Jerome  appearing  to  St.  Augustine.  No.  1,132.  St. 
Jerome  appearing  to  Sulpicius  Severus  euid  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Jerome 
appearing  to  St.  Augustine.  (See  the  very  interesting  article  by  Mile.  LoniSB 
PiLLioir,  in  OazeUe  dee  Beaux- Arte,  ser.  iii,  vol.  zxxix.,  p.  303  «gg.)]  QaUery  of  late 
H.RM.  Prince  AXberl  (Manchester,  No.  65):  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints  (from  Kensing- 
ton). [*  Compare  L.  Cust,  Notes  on  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collections,  London,  1911, 
p.  7.]  Mr,  Fuller  Maitland  {Manchester,  No.  66):  St.  Peter  restoring  Tabitha. 
[*  Present  whereabouts  unknown.]  Sir  J.  Boileau  {Manchester,  No.  59) :  A  miracle 
from  the  legend  of  S.  Chiara.  [*  Present  whereabouts  unknown.]  Borne,  Museo 
Gristiano,  press.  No,  Villi. :  Various  small  panels.  [*  Now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery.] 
Dresden  Museum :  Nos.  2,  3, 4, 24, 26, 26.  [*Nos.  2>4  are  purely  Byzantine  works.] 
Berlin  Museum :  1.068,  1.120-1,121.  [*  These  are  now  on  loan  to  the  University 
GaUezy  at  Gottmgen.]  Baniboux,  Cologne:  Nos.  130-2.  134-143.  [*No.  138 
(John  the  Baptist)  and  No.  139  (St.  Ansanns)  are  now  in  the  Episcopal  Palace  at 
Utrecht  (c/.  Db  Nicola,  in  L*Arte,  id.  386).]  Altenburg  (Saxony),  Lindenau  Col- 
lection :  By  Sano,  No.  70,  Visitation;  No.  72.  Virgin,  Child,  and  Baptist;  No.  73, 
Vizgin.  Child,  four  angels,  and  two  saints ;  the  two  latter  falsely  assigned  to  Giovanni 
di  Paolo.  [*  They  are  now  officially  ascribed  to  Sano  di  Petio.  No.  71  (The  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin)  and  No.  75  (The  Virgin  and  Child)  in  this  galleiy  are  also 
by  him. 

The  catalogue  of  the  pictures  by  this  incredibly  prolific  artist  may  be  supple- 
mented (though  far  from  exhaustively]  as  follows: 

Aeguapendente.    San  Francesco,  Sacristy.    S.  Bernardino. 
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In  1428,  at  which  date  Sano  was  ahready  free  of  his  gaild,  his 
model  was  taken  for  the  font  in  the  Baptistery  of  8.  Giovanni  at 

Asairi,  8,  Maria  degli  Angdi,  at  the  baek  of  the  PortiunoOa.  The  Virgin  and 
Child. 

Bologna.  88.  VitaU  e  Agrieola.  The  Viigin  and  Child  (inset  in  a  landscape 
with  angels  by  Franoia).    See  Oloott,  in  Bassegna  d*  enrte,  vii.  87. 

BoUemi.  8.  Crietina.  Dismembered  triptych.  See  "BmaMAsrax,  in  Baseegna 
d^arte  eeneae,  ii  47  eqq.,  with  reproduction. 

Brtieade,    QaUery.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints  and  angels. 

Budapest.  Picture  Gallery.  No.  23.  The  Dance  of  Salome.  No.  24.  The^rgin 
and  Child. 

Ohiuai.    Duomo.    Choral  with  miniatures. 

Cologne.    8ehnutgen  CoUeUion.    The  Risen  Christ. 

Florence.    Mr.  G.  Loeser.    The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

London,  Mr.  F.  A.  White.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  six  saints.  Lady  Bumc- 
Jones.    The  Crucifixion. 

Massa  Marittima.    Duomo.    The  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Montalcino.  Municipio.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels.  Big,  Giovanni 
Oresti.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  saints  and  four  angels.  Osservama.  San 
Bernardino. 

Montemerano  ( Vol  d'Albegna).    Ban  Giorgio.    The  Virgm  and  Child  with  saints 

Polyptych,  signed  "  Sano  Petri  .  .  .  sen.  i MCCCCLVIIL"    See  Nioolosi, 

in  Bassegna  d'  arte,  vii  61. 

Montepeseali  {near  Grosseto].  Casa  Baroni.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two 
angels  (reproduced  in  Nioolosi,  II  Litorale  Maremmano,  p.  79). 

Monteriggioni  {near  Biena).  88.  MairceUino,  Pietro  ed  Erasmo  a  Uopini, 
88.  Jerome  and  John  the  Baptist  (see  Baboaoli-Pbtbxtooi,  in  Bassegna  d*  arte 
senesst  ii.  98]. 

Montorsaio  {Oontado  BoseUano).  88.  Michde  e  Cerbone,  The  Virgin  and 
Child  (reproduced  in  Nioolosi,  u.s.,  p.  63). 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Jarves  GoUeetion.  No.  49.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
No.  50.    The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

New  Tork,  Mr.  Meinhard.  The  Virgm  and  Child  (see  Pbbkivs,  in  Bassegna 
d*  arte,  ziii  122,  with  reproduction). 

Oxford.  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  Virgin  and  Child.  Christ  Church  Library. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  with  six  saints.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  saints  and 
angels. 

Borne.  Prince  Doria.  Christ  enthroned  with  two  saints.  Marehese  Piero 
MiseiateUi.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  saints  and  four  angels  (see  Miboia- 
TiLLi,  in  Bassegna  d'  arte  senese,  iii  36,  with  reproduction).  Sterbini  CoUeUion. 
The  Viigin  and  Child  with  two  saints  and  four  angels  (reproduced  in  A.  Vsntvbi, 
8toria  dell*  arte,  italiana,  vol  yii.,  part  i,  p.  499). 

Biena.  Archivio  di  8tato.  Tavoletta  di  biuherna,  1461.  Siena  protected  by 
the  Virgin,  and  a  Bicchema  official  washing  his  hands  (Lisori,  u.s.,  pi.  xxxiv.). 
Taveletta  di  bicchema,  1467:  A  dove  in  a  garland,  between  the  Beato  Gioacchino 
Piccolomini  and  the  Beato  Francesco  Patrizi  (Lisnn,  u.s.,  pi.  xxxvi.).  Tavoletta 
di  gabdla,  1473:  The  Marriage  of  Lucreda  Malayolti  and  Roberto  Sanseyeriuo 
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Siena.^  He  acted  as  umpire  for  Sassetta  in  1488,^  and  as  Vecchi- 
etta's  assistant  in  1489.^  In  1462  he  valued,  and  is  said  to  have 
finished  subsequently,  the  frescoes  of  the  Roman  gate.^  He  was 
not  unacquainted  with  Francesco  di  Giorgio  or  Neroccio.^  He 
was,  in  fact,  an  industrious,  mediocre  man,  the  number  of  whose 
productions  must  have  gone  far  to  make  the  lives  of  other  and 

(Lisnn,  u.9„  pi.   xlii).     Miniatnrefl  in  the  Statato  dell' Arte  di  Meroanzia. 

Palazzo  Pvbblico,  Sola  dd  Mappamondo.    S.  Bernardino  (freeoo,  signed  **  Sanus 

Petri  de  Senis  ").    SpedaU.     Gallery  No.  20.     The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints 

and  angels.    Chapel.    Choral  with  miniatures.     Duomo,  OapUolo.    S.  Bernardino 

preaching   in   the    PiaKsa    del    Campo    and    the    Piazza    di  San  Franoesoo. 

S.  Bernardino  (fresco).   Libreria.    Miniatures.    Oratorio  di  San  Bema/rdino,  Upper 

Chapd.    The  Virgin  and  Child.    8.  Gritiojoro.    St.  George  and  the  Dragon  (e/. 

po9Ua,  p.  177.  n.  1).     8.  Domenico.    Second  altar  to  the  right:  The  Virgin  and 

Child.    Above  the  entrance  to  the  Cappella  delle  Volte:  Cmoifix.    8.  Oirolamo, 

8aeri8tiy.    The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.    OMtrvanxa.    First  altar  to  the  left: 

The  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels.    Third  altar  to  the  left:  The  Virgin  and  Child 

with  saints.    (Triptych;  the  predella,  representing  the  Dead  Christ  and  saints,  is 

now  under  Taddeo  di  Bartolo's  polyptyoh  in  the  next  chapel. )    8,  Pietro  aUe  8eaU, 

aaeriaty,    St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Lucy.    8, 8pir%to.    Above  the  door:  Crucifix.    Ex 

CoiwefU  of  the  Campanai  (Bieovero),    Dormitory,  first  floor:  The  Annunciation 

(fresco).    ConfraUrwUa  ddla  88.  Trinitd,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  saints 

and  angels.    B.  B.  Conaervatori  Biuniti,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  saints 

and  two  angels.    8ig.  Oarlo  Cinughi.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels. 

8ig.  Carlo  Giuggicli.    The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    Oaaa  ForUguerri- 

Bichi-Buspoli,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  six  saints.    8ig.  Oi^io  Orisaldi  dd 

Taia.    The  Virgin  and  ChUd.    Oasa  Palmieri-Nnti,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with 

six  saints.    Head  of  S.  Bernardino.    ConU  Pieiro  PieeoUmini.    The  Deposition. 

Signed  **  Sani  Petri  de  Senis  me  pinsit  Anno  Domini  Mille  CCCC  LXXXI "  (7). 

8ig.  8atUinii.      The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  James  and  John  the  Baptist 

(dismembered  triptych).    Palazzo  8aracini,    Nos.  1,237-8,  1,277-8:  Saints  (frag- 

ments).     No.  1,265:  Christ  and  the  Executioners.    Barone  Maredlo  8ergardi 

Biringtteei,    The  Vlzgin  and  Child  with  four  saints  and  two  angels. 

Tivoli.  Munieipio.  San  Bernardino  (see  Rossi,  in  L'Arte,  vii.  22  aqq,,  with 
reproduction). 

VHerho.    Oommunal  OaXUry,    San  Bernardino  (t&.,  p.  26].] 

VieMia.    Oouni  Lanekoronaki,    The  Man  of  Sorrows. 

^  Doe,  #ei».,  i.  48,  and  ii.  388. 

«  Ih.,  ii.  244. 

s  lb.,  ii  388. 

^  Doc.  sen.,  ii  274.  There  is  proof  that  the  frescoes  were  unfinished  in  1459 
{Doe.  sen.,  ii.  307);  yet  Dxlla  Vallb  affirms  that  Sano's  name  and  the  date  1429 
are  on  them  {LeU.  tan,,  ii  229).  The  annot.  of  Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier)  state  that 
Sano  finished  the  work  in  1460  (vi  183).  But  no  one  could  now  trace  his  hand 
there. 

B  Doe.  sen.,  ii  356. 
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less  rapid  painters  dubious  and  uncomfortable.^  Amongst  a 
mass  of  still  less  distinguished  individuals  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries and  sometimes  his  aids,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  called 
del  Poggio,  and  Giovanni  di  Pietro  deserve  but  a  passing  glance. 
The  first  of  these  was  already  in  practice  in  1423,^  and  on  the  roll 
of  Sienese  art  in  1428.^  His  death  followed  closely  on  that  of 
Sano,  in  whose  service  he  laboured  in  1447.^  His  strange  fancy 
in  composition,  and  his  epileptic  vehemence  and  awkwardness 
in  the  delineation  of  action,  are  betrayed  in  a  Last  Judgment 
of  1468  at  the  Sienese  Academy,^  and  in  many  other  panels 
abroad,  such  as  those  formerly  in  Mr.  Bamboux's  collection  at 
Cologne.®  He  was  a  miniaturist,  as  his  style  might  lead  one  to 
believe,  and  he  derived  his  manner  apparently  from  that  of 

*•  See  as  to  miniatoreB  by  Sano  Doc.  ten.,  ii.  382-3,  385,  and  Vasabi  (ed.  Le 
Monnier),  com.,  vi  224, 236, 238, 240. 242.  348-9. 

*  Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier],  oom.,  vi  186. 

'  Doe.  ten,,  i.  48. 

^  Doe.  ten.,  i.  376. 

'  No.  172.  There  are  nomerous  pieces  in  the  Academy  berides  the  above — 
•.«.,  Nos.  173,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  1453, 191,  174,  175, 176,  198, 
193, 216, 199, 197, 214, 206, 208, 575, 180, 265  (cat.  of  1860),  195, 192, 190, 178, 179, 
201.  [*  No.  255  in  the  catalogue  of  I860— a  half-length  of  the  Redeemer,  0'76 
by  0-39  m.— is  not  now  shown.  Nos.  186-9, 200  (dated  1440),  211-3,  and  324,  in 
this  Gallery  are  also  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo.]  The  commentators  of  Vasabi  («.«., 
vi.  309)  assign  to  GioYanni  di  Paolo,  on  the  ground  of  similarity  of  style,  minia- 
tures of  an  Antif  oner  originally  in  the  Eremitani  of  Leooeto,  now  in  the  Siena 
Library,  and  of  an  Office  for  the  Dead,  in  the  same  repository.  See  an  illustration 
in  Bosun,  Stor.  u.t.,  iii,  part  i.,  p.  22. 

0  Li  this  collection  one  found  by  him  panels  as  follows :  113-121,  123, 
129.  In  the  sacristy  of  the  Church  of  Gastiglione  Fiorentino  is  a  picture 
in  separate  parts.  Subject:  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Catherine  (recalling 
Gentile  da  Fabriano),  female  saint,  and  St.  Michael  (much  injured).  On 
the  pemel  containing  the  Virgin  one  reads:  "  opus  Johannis  de  Senis  A.  D. 
MCOCCLVII  (1457)."  [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Castel 
Fiorentino.] 

A  panel  (small)  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo  is  (under  the  name  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano)  in  possession  of  Mr.  Farrer  in  London.  Subjects:  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise.  [*  This  picture  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Benson  of  London.]  In  the  same  style  is  an 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  from  the  Northwick  collection,  and  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland.  [*  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  this 
picture.  There  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Herr  B.  von  Kaufmann,  of  Berlin.] 
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Taddeo  Bartoli's  adoptive  child  Gregorio  of  Lucoa;  yet  it  is 
possible  to  agree  with  Bicci,^  that  he  was  at  the  school  of  Gentile 

^  Memorie,  «.«.,  i  103.  This  may  be  the  place  to  notice  a  new  a  St.  George 
and  Dragon  assigned  to  Salvanello  (note  3  to  p.  160»  voL  i.  of  the  present  work), 
in  S.  Cristoforo  of  Siena.  This  picture  is  remimsoent  of  Pisanello  and  Gentile 
da  Fabriano;  yet  seems  Sienese.  It  might  be  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  if  it  be  ad. 
mitted  that  he  studied  under  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  [*As  shown  by  Miss  Oloott 
(in  Raaaegjia  d'arte,  iv.  141  sq.)AtiBhy  Sano  di  Pietro.] 

We  may  mention  also  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  an 

Annunciation,  half-lengths  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Christ  crucified,  between  the 

Virgin  and  Evangelist,  gables  of  an  altarpiece,  the  sides  of  which,  representing 

St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Bernardino,  are  attached  to  a  central  Virgin,  already 

mentioned  in  Lorenzetti  {ctntea,  iii  118).    These  pieces  are  all  in  the  sacristy  of 

8.  Pietro  Ovile  at  Siena.    The  Annunciation  is  a  copy  of  one  by  Simone,  handled 

in  Giovanni  di  Paolo's  manner.    [*The  Annunciation  is  now  over  an  altar  to 

the  left  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  Ovile,  and  the  Lorenzetti  Madonna  over  an 

altar  to  the  right.    The  Annunciation  has  been  escribed  by  Mr.  L.  Douglas 

(m  the BwiingUm  Magazine,  i  313  «g.,  iii.  267-275)  to  Sassetta,  and  by  Mr.  Pxbkins 

(«&.,  iL  321  «g.)  and  Mr.  Bibbkson  (Central  Ikdian  Painters,  p.  262)  to  Andrea 

Vanni    The  gables  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  wings  of  the  Lorenzetti  Madonna 

are  undoubtedly  early  works  by  Matteo  da  Siena.    Of.  Bbrsnson,  «.«.,  p.  197; 

Habtlaub,  U.S.,  p.  41  eg  J]    Jn  the  same  sacristy  is  a  large  crucifix  in  the  old  style 

with  the  pelican  and  "graffiti  **  of  angels  at  the  sides  also  in  the  style  of  Giovanni 

di  Paolo.     Between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  forementioned  Annunciation,  an 

Ascension  in  Asciano  might  be  named.    If  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  Life 

of  Dom.  di  Bartolo.    A  book-cover  of  1444  is  in  the  ninth  Press  of  the  Museo 

Cristiano  at  Rome,  representing  the  Annunciation,  apparently  by  Giovanni  di 

Paolo.    [*  This  picture  (Lisini,  «.«.,  pi.  xxxiiL)  and  several  others  by  Giovanni 

di  Paolo  are  now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery.]    There  are  two  pieces  in  the  Lindenau 

oolleotion  at  Altenburg  properly  assigned  to  our  artist — No.  74,  Virgin,  Child,  and 

Baptist;  No.  80,  Virgin  Child,  and  saints.    [*  No.  74  is  now  given  to  Sano  di 

Pietro,  and  No.  80  to  Francesco  di  Giorgio.    No.  76  (the  Virgin  and  Child), 

No.  77  (the  Crucifixion),  No.  78  (the  Crucifixion),  and  No.  79  (Noli  Me  Tangere)» 

in  this  gallery  are  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo. 

Li  addition  to  the  works  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo  already  mentioned,  the  following 
may  be  enumerated: 

Berlin,  Kaieer  Friedrieh  Museum.  No.  1,112b.  The  Crucifixion.  No.  l,112o. 
The  Crucifixion.  CoUeeHan  of  the  UUe  Herr  von  Kaufmann.  Two  legendary 
subjects. 

Budapest.    Picture  Gallery,  No.  49.    St.  BCatthew. 

Ocutelnuavo  Berardenga  {near  Siena).  Sig.  Agostino  Mueei.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  angels.  Signed  "  Opus  Johannis,"  and  dated  1426 — the  earliest  known 
dated  picture  by  the  master. 

ChantiUy.    Muaie  Condi,  No.  9.    Angels  dancing  before  the  Sun. 

Cologne.    SehniUgen  CoUeetion.    St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Florence.  Uffizi,  No.  1,651.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Dominic,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Late  ToeeaneUi  Collection.  Christ  and  the  four 
Evangelists. 
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da  Fabriano.^    He  may  also  be  conjectured  with  reason  to  have 
taught  another  miniaturist  whose  vellums  adorn  the  choral  books 

Istia  d'  Ombrone  (CofOado  RoaeUano).  8,  SalvcUore.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
reproduced  in  Nigolosi,  II  LUorale  Maremmano,  p.  48). 

London.  Mr.  Yates  Thompson,  Miniatures  of  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso,  in 
Divina  Comedia  Codex  (see  Fry,  in  the  Bwiington  Magazine,  vi  312).  CoOsUion 
of  the  late  Mr,  G.  Butlsr,  Four  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  John  the  BaptisI; 
(three  of  them  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Sienese 
Pictures,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1904). 

Lyons,  Late  Aynard  OoUeUion,  Six  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
[see  PxsKiirs  in  Bassefjfna  d*  arte  senese,  iii.  82  sq.,  with  reproductions).  Sold  at 
the  Aynard  sale,  Paris,  December  1,  1913. 

Munster.*  Provinzialmuseum,  Birth  of  the  Baptist.  The  Baptist  before 
Herod  (see  SoHXTBROiro,  in  Bassegna  d'arte,  xii.  162  sq.,  with  reproductions). 

New  Haven,  Jarves  OoUeetion,  No.  51.  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  Pope 
Qregory  XI.    No.  62.    Martyrdom  of  a  Bishop. 

Oxford.  Ashmolean  Musemm,  The  Baptism  of  Christ.  Christ  Chmreh,  The 
Crucifixion. 

Paris.  M,  OamUle  Benoit.  The  Expulsion  from  Paradise.  Dr.  CarvaUo.  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  Desert  (Fry,  u.s.»  with  reproduction).  M.  MaHin  Le 
Boy.    Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Parrna,    Oallerg,  No,  423.    The  Redeemer  and  saints. 

Philadelphia,    Mr,  Johnson.    Christ  bearing  the  Cross. 

Pienza,  Museo,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  saints.  In  the  lunette: 
Piet4.    Dated  1462  (7  3). 

Btme.  OaUeria  Doria,  No.  l^.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  ^o.l39.  The  Spoealizio. 
Private  CoUeetion.    The  story  of  Hippo  (see  PiSKnrs,  in  Bassegna  d*  arte,  xiii  122). 

iSfaii  Severino,  Communal  OdUery,  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (reproduced 
in  Emporium,  xxiii.  206). 

Siena.  Arehivio  di  Stato,  Book-cover,  1432:  Allegory  of  Qood  Government. 
TavoUtta  di  hiechema,  1433:  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  crowning  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
(LisiNi,  «.«.,  pi.  xxvii.).  TavoUtta  di  biceherna,  1436:  St.  Jerome  tending  the  lion 
(Lisnn,  U.S.,  pi.  xxviii.).  Tavoletta  digabeUa,  1440:  S.  Pietro  Alessandrini  between 
two  angels  (Lisun,  tt.«.,  pi.  xxx.).  Tavoletta  di  gabella,  1444:  St.  Michael  destroying 
the  Dragon  (Ldsini,  u.s.,  pi.  xxxi.).  BUdioteea  Comunale.  Miniatures  in  Choral. 
Opera  del  Duomo.  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study.  St.  Francis  appearing  to  St. 
Anthony.  8ant*  Andrea,  Sacristy,  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  other 
fragments  of  a  dismembered  polyptych.  San  Domenico.  Right  wall:  B.  Caterina 
dei  licnzi.  San  Pietro  OvUe.  Above  the  door:  Crucifix.  San  Pietro  alle  Scale, 
Priesfs  house.  Christ  imparting  the  Benediction.  Sanio  Strfano,  Sacristy. 
PredeUa  of  Andrea  Vanni's  polyptych  (e/.  antea,  iiL  128,  n.  7].  Via  deUe 
Terme,  Closed  tabernacle.  The  Virgin  and  Child.  Palazzo  Palmieri-Nuti. 
Paradise.  Ex  voto:  Salvation  from  Shipwreck.  Palazzo  Saracini.  Nos.  58, 
59,  60,  1.257:  Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.    No.  1.263:  The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Trequanda  {Val  d* Orcia).  Prepositura.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints 
(triptych;  reproduced  in  BABOAaLT-pBTitncci,  Pienza,  p.  27). 

Vienna.    Dr.  A.  Figdor.'   St.  Jerome  appearing  to  St.  Augustine. 

*  1  Compare  on  this  question  Fry,  u,s. 
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of  the  cathedrals  at  Siena  and  Pienza:  and  by  whom  a  Virgin, 
Child,  and  saints  was  preserved  in  latter  years  by  Signor  Tos- 
canelli  at  Pisa.^  As  for  Giovanni  di  Pietro,  it  will  be  suffident 
to  call  attention  to  his  Virgin  of  Mercy  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria 
de'  Servi  at  Siena.  As  an  independent  artist  he  scarcely  deserves 
notice;  but  he  was  the  **  companion  "  of  a  master  of  some  re- 
nown, and  his  humble  aid  was  of  service  to  Matteo  di  Giovanni 
di  Bartolo.'  Bational  and  staid  in  dealing  with  quiet  religious 
scenes,  Matteo  was  the  best  Sienese  painter  of  his  time.  In  this 
sense  only  he  might  claim  to  be  called  the  Ghirlandaio  of  the  rival 
Republic.  But  when  he  ventured  to  diverge  from  the  path  in 
which  he  could  hope  to  avoid  the  more  glaring  faults  of  his  com- 
rades; when,  tired  of  delineating  Virgins  and  angels,  in  which 
tenderness  found  its  natural  place,  he  chose  subjects  requiring 
dramatic  power,  he  betrayed  his  education  in  ill-balanced  and 
overcharged  composition,  in  confused  groups,  and  in  violent,  yet 
unnatural  action.  If  he  sometimes  resembled  Vecchietta  and 
Benvenuto,  because  he  gave  little  pliancy  to  the  human  shape, 
and  little  style  to  drapery ;  if  grimace  often  resulted  from  his 
attempt  to  realize  expression,  he  frequently  displayed  a  softness 
and  feeling  characteristic  of  Sano  di  Pietro,  whose  manner  he  may 
be  said  to  have  assumed  and  improved  by  modernizing  it.  He 
certainly  shows  that  the  progress  of  Itahan  art  had  not  remained 
unheeded  or  unstudied  on  his  part;  yet  when  we  compare  Matteo 

i  Pdlegrino  Mariani's  only  authentic  picture,  above  cited,  is  a  Virgin  and  Child 
between  88.  John  the  Baptist  and  Bernardino,  with  Christ  crucified,  between  the 
Virgin  and  Evangelist,  inscribed:  *'  Pellegrino  Mariani  de  Sems  MCCCCLXXXX." 
The  execution  is  inferior  to,  but  like  that  of,  Qio.  di  Paolo.  There  are  records  of 
his  industry  in  Siena  from  1449  to  1492,  the  date  of  his  death.  He  painted  minia- 
tures for  the  Duomo  and  Hospital  of  8.  Maria  della  Scala;  and  copious  notices  of 
him  are  in  Doc,  sen,  (li.  379-80-2,  385-6)  and  in  com.  to  Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier, 
yL  221, 223, 227, 229, 237,  344-6). 

*  He  was  companion  to  BCatteo  of  Siena  {Doe,  sen,,  ii.  279),  and  is  described  as 
such  by  Matteo  himself  in  1463,  and  in  records  of  a  later  date  (1467,  Doe,  sen,, 
ii  373.  His  ^^rgin  of  Mercy  at  the  Servi  is  signed  "opus  Johannis  d  Petri 
MCCCCXXXVI,"  but  this  inscription  is  repainted,  probably  on  the  old  lines. 
[*  In  view  of  the  close  resemblance  which  this  picture  shows  to  the  style  of  Gio- 
vanni di  Paolo,  it  has  been  suggested  with  considerable  probability  that  it  is  a 
work  by  him,  and  that  the  signature  has  been  changed.  See  HarwooD  and  Oloott, 
Owide  to  Siena,  Siena,  1903,  p.  283.]  The  tempera  is  spare  and  grey,  but  the 
panel  has  suffered  from  repainting. 
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with  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  or  the  Sienese  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury with  their  contemporaries  at  Florence,  it  becomes  plain 
that  scientific  principles  were  not  substituted  soon  enough  in 
Siena  for  the  religious  sentiment  which  gave  originality  and  power 
to  Duccio  and  some  of  his  successors.  But  to  say  that  Matteo, 
as  chief  of  his  class,  was  far  behind  the  Florentines,  is  insufficient. 
The  low  level  kept  by  his  countrymen  at  the  close  of  the  period 
at  which  we  have  arrived  was  such  that,  whilst  the  Umbrians 
whom  they  had  at  first  governed  fell  off  from  their  allegiance, 
the  Perugians  successively  rivalled,  distanced,  and  overcame 
them.  Siena  thus  persistently  rejected  the  examples  of  Florence 
from  the  earhest  to  the  latest  age,  and  when,  in  a  sinking  state, 
she  acknowledged  a  supremacy,  inevitable  as  well  as  beneficial, 
she  swore  fealty  to  Perugia,  retaining  the  humble  position  of 
vassal,  content  in  the  exercise  of  talents  second  to  those  of  the 
great  Yannucci,  and  as  far  below  those  of  Padua  in  the  sdentifio 
branch  as  they  were  below  those  of  Venice  in  the  gift  of  colour. 
Matteo,  however,  was  but  half  a  Sienese,  being  the  son  of  a  tin- 
man of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  and  perhaps  a  native  of  the  town  the 
name  of  which  derived  such  lustre  from  Piero  della  Francesca.^ 
He  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  light  not  later  than  1486;^  and 
this  belief  is  based  with  some  security  on  an  income-paper  of 
1468,  in  which  Matteo  describes  himself  as  a  stranger,  with 
Giovanni  di  Pietro  for  his  assistant,  at  a  hired  lodging  in  the 
Palazzo  Forteguerri.^  Their  joint  labour  was  expended  ui  1457 
on  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Bernardino  in  the  Siena  Duomo.^ 
But  Matteo's  fame  and  affluence  increased  at  a  later  time,  and 
his  best  works  are  of  the  close  of  the  century.^  His  oldest  authentic 

^  We  may  refer  in  this  place  to  the  Virgin  and  saints  at  8.  Agostino  of  Asoiano. 
and  two  or  three  other  works  related  to  that  one  at  Borgo  S.  Sepoloro,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remarking  that  there  is  a  likeness  between  those  pieces  and  one  by  Matteo, 
of  which  notice  will  be  taken,  at  S.  Maria  della  Neve  in  Siena.  Matteo,  therefore, 
might  pretend  to  the  authorship.  [*  As  already  noted,  these  are  undoubtedly 
early  works  by  him.] 

«  Doc.  sen.,  ii  372.  »  /6..  ii  279.  *  lb.,  ii  373. 

*  ^  The  earliest  extant  works  by  Matteo  are  the  altarpieoe  in  S.  Agostino  at 
Asciano  (see  anteaf  p.  141),  certain  panels  in  S.  Pietro  Ovile  at  Siena  (see  anteap 
p.  177,  n.  l),and  the  altarpiece  inS.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (see 
antea,  p.  143).    The  influence  of  Domenico  di  Bartolo  is  strongly  marked  in  these 
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picture,  indeed,  is  an  enthroned  Virgin  attended  by  nnmeroas 
angek,  long  in  8.  Maria  de'  Servi  at  Siena,  but  now  in  the  Aoademy. 
Bis  signature,  with  the  date  of  1470,  is  still  legible  there  ;^  but  it 
is  not  upon  this  injured  panel  that  we  can  found  our  judgment  of 
Matteo's  style,'  and  the  Madonna  della  Neve,  which  he  finished 
for  the  Brotherhood  of  that  name  in  1477,  is  preferable  for  the 
symmetry  of  proportion,  choice  of  type,  and  natural  air  of  figures 
better  draped  than  usual,  and  coloured  in  dark  and  flat  but  well- 
fused  tones.  The  idea  of  a  Virgin  "  of  the  Snow  "  is  of  respectable 
antiquity  in  legendary  Church  lore,  having  been  first  suggested 
in  the  fourth  century,  when  the  patrician  John  and  the  Pope 
Liberius  were  simultaneously  directed  by  the  vision  of  Mary  to 
a  spot  on  which  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Home  was  to 
be  erected,  a  spot  easy  to  be  recognized  by  the  coat  of  snow  that 
was  found  upon  it.  The  incidents  of  this  legend,  once  the  subject 
of  Gaddo  Gaddi's  mosaics  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Borne,  were 
represented  by  Matteo  in  the  predella  of  the  altarpiece  under 
notice,  separated  from  it  later,  and  seen  by  Delia  Valle  in  the 
Casa  Sozzini  at  Siena,  but  since  withdrawn  from  ken.^ 

A  few  years  after  (1479),  when  the  enthroned  St.  Barbara,  with 
her  attendant  saints,  was  completed  for  the  Dominicans  of  Siena, 
Matteo  might  still  be  distinguished  for  giving  comeliness  to 
female  saints,  an  unrestrained  deportment  to  ministering  angels, 

paJntingB.  From  oonsidfirfttion  of  style  they  would  seem  to  date  from  a  sligfatly 
earlier  period  than  two  altarpieoee  at  Pienza  {poeUa,  p.  183,  n.  4),  which 
aie  known  to  have  been  executed  about  1462.  C!ompare  Habtlavb,  u,s„ 
p.  65  #99. 

1  No.  286,  inscribed: 

" JohanniB  de  Senis.  pinsit.  MCXXX3LZZ." 

*  s  We  may  here  notice  the  large  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Matteo  in  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  1,156),  stated  once  to  have  borne  the  date  1474.  This 
piotare  was  formwly  in  the  monastery  church  of  S.  Eugenic,  just  outside  Siena, 
whither  it  is  said  to  have  come  from  Asciano  (Habtlaitb,  «.«.,  pp.  72,  87  sgr).  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  works  by  the  master. 

'  DsLLA  Yaum  {Lei.  aan.,  iii.  68).  The  altarpiece  without  the  predella  is  still 
in  its  original  place,  in  good  preservation,  and  inscribed:  "  Opus  Matei  de  Senis 
MOOCCLXXVn."  The  figures  are  life-size.  Sixteen  angels  are  about  the  en- 
throned Virgin  and  Child,  some  with  flowers,  others  with  snowbaUs,  one  of  which 
the  Infant  Saviour  grasps.  The  attendant  saints,  kneeling  and  standing,  are 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Lawrence,  and  Catherine,  the  two  latter  not  without  feeling  in 
pose  or  expression. 
V. — N 
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and  richness  to  the  adornment  of  vestments.^  Yet  he  still 
lacked  power;  and  his  careful  colours  remain,  as  before,  unrelieved 
by  shadow.  Two  figoree  of  saints,  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  for 
which  the  St.  Barbara  was  depicted,  offer  similar  qualities  allied 
to  greater  precision  of  hand.^ 

But  if  we  pass  from  these  quiet  holy  scenes  to  others  in  which 
movement  is  required,  Matteo  is  at  fault.  He  repeated  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  several  times;  once  in  the  altarpiece 
of  a  chapel  at  8.  Agostino  of  Siena,  dated  1482;^  again  in  S.  Maria 
de'  Servi  of  Siena  in  1491;^  a  third  time  in  a  picture  at 
the  Naples  Museum.^    In  all  these  he  combined  incidents  in  a 

^  See  the  order  for  thiB  work  in  November,  1478,  in  Doe.  ten.,  tL  36i.  This 
altupieoe  represents  St.  Barbara  (life-sixe)  amongst  angels  (two  of  whom  crown 
h0r),between  SS.  liary  Magdalen  and  CSatherine  of  Alexandria.  It  is  in  S.  Domenioo ; 
its  Innette,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  on  a  picture  by  Benvenuto  (see  anUa, 
p.  102,  n.  1).  The  Si.  Barbarais inscribed:  "  OpnsMatei  de  Senis  MCCXX^LXXVUH.' ' 

*  The  kneeling  SS.  Jerome  and  Baptist  are  side  panels  to  an  altarpiece  in  the 
Cappella  Placid!  at  S.  Domenioo,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Virgin  is  represented 
holding  the  Infant  Christ,  and  surrounded  by  angels.  The  lunette  of  this  altar- 
piece  is  now  on  a  picture  by  Girolamo  di  Benvenuto  in  the  GappeUa  S.  CSaterina 
of  the  same  edifice.  [*  Now  in  the  Siena  Academy  (No.  414).]  The  colours  in 
Matteo's  saints  are  now  very  dusky. 

s  This  "Massacre  "is  signed:"  Opus  MateiJohannisde  Senis  MOCXX)LXXXn." 

^  Signed  on  a  scroll:  "  Opus  Mattel  Joannis  de  Senis.  1491."  Here  Herod  sits 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture;  whereas  in  S.  Agostino  he  sits  at  the  left  side.  In  a 
lunette  is  the  Adoration  of  the  MagL 

'^  It  has  been  supposed  from  the  presence  of  this  picture  at  Naples  (before  it 
reached  the  Museum  it  was  in  S.  Caterina  a  FormeUo)  that  Matteo  was  at  Naples 
(see  BoMonox's  Lives).  It  is  also  affirmed  that,  being  in  oil  and  dated  1418. 
(DoMnnioz  op.  Dblla  Yaum],  Matteo  is  entitled  to  all  sorts  of  praise,  but  even 
Dblla  Valls  suggests  that  the  date  1418  is  wrong  {Lei.  §an.,  iii.  67);  and  truly,  re- 
painted and  tampered  with  as  it  has  been,  it  runs:  "  Matteus  Johanni  de  Senis 
MCCXX) . . .  XVni."  We  cannot  even  say  whether  this  picture  be  an  original 
or  a  copy,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  works  of  Matteo  at  Naples  would  prove 
that  he  never  was  there.  Another  copy  of  this  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  under 
Matteo's  name  is  at  Schleissheim — ^No.  1,134 — a  copy  on  canvas  in  oil,  of  a  later 
period.  [*  This  picture  was  subsequently  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  (No.  1,021), 
but  is  not  now  shown  there.  The  Naples  painting  is  surely  an  original.  A  fourth 
rendering  of  this  subject  was  designed  by  Matteo  for  a  compartment  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Siena  Duomo,  executed  in  1481.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the 
impulse  to  all  these  representations  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  was  given 
by  the  capture  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  on  August  11,  1480,  with  the  ensuing 
massacre.  The  bones  of  800  victims  of  this  massacre  were  in  1480  brought  to 
S.  Oaterina  a  FormeUo  at  Naples,  for  which  church,  as  we  have  seen,  the  picture 
now  in  the  Naples  Museum  was  painted.  See  Sohubsino,  in  MotuUehrfte  fikr 
Kun&twieeenachaft,  L,  693  sggr.] 
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confased  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  action  is  nnnatnral; 
the  idea  grotesque;  the  expression  grimace.  Architecture, 
studied  from  old  models,  is  applied  without  knowledge  of  per- 
spectivei  and  the  absence  of  systematic  acquirements  in  this 
respect  is  perhaps  the  cause  why  Herod  appears  to  exceed  in 
stature  the  nearer  figures  of  soldiers  and  of  women.  Anachron- 
isms of  costume  are  not  compensated  by  taste,  nor  is  the  dry  bone 
of  form  animated  into  any  sort  of  life. 

It  is  a  relief,  indeed,  to  pass  from  these  unsuccessful  efforts 
at  rendering  instant  motion  to  such  religious  themes  as  that  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Siena  Academy,^  or  the 
Madonnas  of  the  Palazzo  PubbUco'  and  Palazzo  Tolomei  in  the 
same  dty,^  or  of  the  Duomo  at  Pienza.^  There  is  hardly  a 
church  or  a  brotherhood  in  the  Sienese  country  that  may  not 
boast  of  a  panel  by  Matteo;'^  nor  is  it  difScult  to  study  him  abroad ; 

^  No.  432.  Thia  is  one  of  Matteo's  beet  puielB  in  the  gallery  of  hie  native  place, 
the  nadeB  being  oarefol  and  of  Umbrian  softneea  in  movement  and  outline.  The 
action  is  oomparatiTely  good  and  free,  the  colour  a  little  grey  and  flayed.  The 
pieoe  may  be  found  engraved  in  Roszki.  The  remaining  pictures  in  the  Academy 
of  Siena  are  four  Madonnas  with  saints  severally  numbered  280,  446,  283,  400. 
[*  Yet  another  Madonna  and  saints  by  Matteo  in  this  collection  is  No.  399.  No.  440 
is,  at  least  in  great  part,  by  OozzareUL] 

*  The  Virgin  and  Child  is  attended  in  rear  by  four  angels.  The  picture  is  on  a 
pilaster  of  the  hall  painted  by  Spinello  Aretino.  The  date  of  1484  is  on  the  work, 
but  no  name.  [*  As  pointed  out  by  M.  Jaoobsxit  («.«.,  p.  59),  this  is  surely  a 
work  by  CoszareUi] 

'  This  is  also  a  Virgin,  Child  and  angels.  [*  Reproduced  in  BasMgna  d'arie, 
iv.  66.] 

^  The  Virgin  and  Child  are  enthroned  between  SS.  Matthew  and  Catherine, 
Bartholomew  and  Luke.  In  the  lunette  is  a  Flagellation,  and  in  the  predella  three 
medallions  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  Virgin,  and  Evangelist.  On  the  border  are  the 
words:  "  Opus  Mathei  Johannis  de  Senis."  Stains  are  on  the  faces  of  the  Child 
and  of  the  Virgin,  the  blue  cloak  of  the  latter  being  repainted.  The  green  drapery 
on  the  shoulders  of  Si.  Matthew  is  likewise  renewed;  the  mouth  of  St.  Luke  repainted 
and  his  head  stained.  Another  picture  SMd  to  be  in  the  Compagnia  di  S.  Giovanni 
at  Piensa,  not  seen  by  the  authors,  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  foregoing.  [*  This 
picture,  which  represents  the  Vii^jin  and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Nicholas 
of  Bari,  and  Augustine,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Pienza.  As  previously  noted 
(p.  181,  n.  5),  these  two  altarpieces  at  Pienza  are  early  works.  The  painters  who 
were  commissioned  by  Plus  n.  to  execute  a  number  of  pictures  for  the  Duomo  of 
the  Pope's  native  city  are  known  to  have  been  at  work  on  them  in  1462.  See 
Raxtlaxjb,  «.«.,  p.  48.] 

'  In  S.  Domenico  of  Siena  there  is  an  altarpieoe,  of  which  the  centre  is  by 
Franoeso  di  Giorgio,  and  the  predella  probably  by  FungaL    The  lunette  (Christ 
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for  there  are  works  of  his  in  England.^  Two  pieces  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin  seem,  on  the  oth^  hand,  less  due  to  Matteo  than  to 
Guidoccio  Gozzarelli.' 

supported  on  the  tomb  by  two  angek,  between  88.  George  and  Mary  Magdalen) 
is  in  Matteo's  style.  [*  It  may  confidently  be  ascribed  to  him.]  Taia  {Ouida, 
u,9„  p.  149)  says,  indeed,  that  the  work  was  begun  by  Matteo  in  1499,  and  com- 
pleted by  Signorelli,  but  as  to  the  latter  point — query. 

^  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Farrer  in  London,  but  exhibited  under  No.  64  at  Man- 
chester, is  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  88.  John  the  Baptist  and  Michael,  a  very 
pretty  little  piece  by  Matteo.  [*  This  picture  was  subsequently  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Willett  of  Brighton,  and  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Sienese  pictures  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1904  (No.  37).  It  is  repro- 
duced in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  that  exhibition  (pL  xxx.).] 

s  Matteo  died  in  1495  (Doc.  «en.,  ii  373).  He  is  author  of  one  of  the  sybils  in 
the  pavement  of  the  8iena  Buomo  (1483)  (i&.,  pp.  16  and  378, 379).  The  pictures 
aboTC  alluded  to  are  Nos.  1,126, 1,127,  Berlin  Museum,  of  little  interest,  and  much 
repainted.  [*  No.  1,126  is  now  on  loan  to  the  UniTersity  Gallery  at  Gottingen.] 
In  the  National  Gallery,  No.  247,  Ecce  Homo,  ascribed  to  Alunno,  is  by  Matteo 
da  8iena.    [*  We  still  have  to  mention  the  following  paintings  by  Matteo: 

Anghtari.    8,  Agostino.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  saints  (triptych). 

Aseiano.    Duomo.    88.  Michael  and  Augustine  (see  aiUeo,  p.  141,  n.  5). 

Aahridgt,  Earl  Brownkno.  Two  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Jerome  (probably 
parts  of  the  predella  of  the  St.  Jerome  in  the  Fogg  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

Assist.  Mr,  F.  Mason  Perkins.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  88.  Francis  and 
Catherine  of  Siena.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Bergamo.  Acoademia  Carrara.  No.  66%.  The  Viigin  and  Child  with  88.  Sebastian 
and  Obtherine  of  Siena  and  angels  (Morelli  bequest). 

Berlin.  CoUection  ofthekOe  Herr  B.  Sehweiizer.  The  Viigin  and  Child  with  two 
angels. 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  8.  Maria  dei  Servi,  Ohoir.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
Sacristy:  88.  Paul  and  Lucy;  88.  John  the  Baptist  and  Philip  BenizzL  Ordered 
from  Matteo  on  July  9,  1487.  Compare  Eyxltv  F&anoisohi  Mabiki,  in  ArU 
aiUica  senese,  p.  165  sqq.  (with  reproduction  of  the  principal  panel);  see  also 
afUea,  p.  162  sq. 
—  Buonconvenio  (near  Siena).    SS.  Piekv  e  Paoh.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Cambridge,  Mass,  Fogg  Museum.  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,  signed  *'  Opus 
Mattei  Johannis  de  Senis  MCCCCLXXZ(X  ?)U." 

Cologne,  Wailraf-Bichartz  Museum,  No.  616.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
88.  Nicholas  of  Bari  and  Anthony  of  Padua. 

Conision  (Lanes],  Brantwood.  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
88.  Francis  and  Sebastian. 

Corsano  (near  Siena),  Pieve.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angek  (see  Olooit, 
in  Bassegna  d'arie,  iv,  68,  with  reproduction). 

Orosseto.    Duomo.    Virgin  and  angels  (probably  fragment  of  Assumption). 

London.  National  Gallery,  No,  1,461.  St.  Sebastian.  CoOeetion  ofthekOe  Mr. 
C.  BuUer.    The  Viigin  and  Child  with  two  angels  (sold  at  the  Butler  sale.  May  26, 
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Of  this  inferior  person,  however,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say 
much,  except  that  he  was  a  painter  of  altarpieces  and  miniatures. 
His  style  makes  a  feeble  approach  to  that  of  Matteo.  A  genuine 
Madonna  and  saints  of  1486  once  formed  part  of  Mr.  Bamboux's 
Oallery  at  Cologne,  besides  which  the  Siena  Academy  com- 
prises a  large  but  not  very  interesting  number  of  his  composi- 
tions.^ 

1911,  No.  53),     Gassone  fronts  with  three  boohm  from  the  story  of  Camilla 
(Butler  sale.  Nos.  50-52). 

MeifUngtn,    Orand  Dueal  Pcdace,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints. 

Moan.  Don  Guido  Oagnoia.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Ber. 
nardino  and  two  angels. 

MofUepeaeali  (near  Oroaseto),  Parish  Church,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
88.  Sebastian,  Magdalen,  Lucy,  Rooh,  and  several  angels  (reprodaoed  in  Nioolosi. 
//  LUoraU  Maremmano,  p.  78). 

Ptxris.    Mme.  Ohabri^es  ArUa,    Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Pereena  {near  Buoneonvento).  8,  Lorenzo.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two 
angels  (see  L.  Olcott,  in  Raasegna  dearie,  iv.,  65  »q„  with  reproduction). 

Philadelphia,  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels 
(reproduced  in  Bassegna  d'  arte,  v.  121). 

Borne.  Vatican  Oallery.  Head  of  the  Virgin  (fragment);  predella  with  the 
legend  of  St.  James.    Oalleria  Sterbini.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Settignano.  Mr.  B.  Berenson.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  88.  Jerome  and 
Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  several  angels.  Bust  of  a  male  saint  (see  Pbrkins 
in  Bassegna  d'arie  senese,  iv.  4,  with  reproduction). 

Siena.  Opera  del  Duomo.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  saints  and  two 
angels.  Formerly  dated  "  Opus  Mattel  Johannis  de  Senis,  1480  "  (Habtlaxtb, 
u.s,f  p.  89).  The  predella  of  this  picture  (now  detached)  is  also  here.  8.  Eugenia. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  with  88.  Jerome  and  Eugenia  and  two  angels  (reproduced 
in  Bassegna  d'arU,  iv.  65).  8.  Bebastiano  in  Valle  Piatta  (degli  Innocenti).  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  88.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome  and  two  angels  (repro- 
duced, ib„  iv.  67).  Bignora  Oiuseppina  Lieeioli.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Raphael  and  Tobit,  St.  Sebastian  and  three  angels. 

^  He  is  the  author  of  the  Lybian  sybil  in  the  pavement  of  the  Siena  duomo 
(1483)  {Doe.  sen.,  u.  379);  and  see  for  his  miniatures  Doe.  sen.,  ii.  382-6,  and 
Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier),  vi  184  and  following.  The  picture  alluded  to  in  the  text 
IB  No.  148  of  the  Ramboux  catalogue,  signed :  "  Opus  Quidoccius  Joan.  . 
M.(XXXIIiXXXVI."  Further,  in  the  same  galleiy,  Nos.  158,  159.  In  the  Siena 
Academy,  No.  367  (Viigin  and  saints)  is  inscribed:  "  Guidooiua  pinxit.  A.  D. 
MCCCCLXXXn.  Decembris."  Nos.  168,  170,  and  264  (oat.  of  1860)  are  book- 
covers  assigned  to  him.  [*  These  are  now  in  the  Arohivio  di  Stato  at  Siena.  The 
two  first  (LisiNi,  tt.«.,  pi.  xlvii.  and  1.)  are  certainly  by  Cozzarelli,  while  the  third 
{ib.,  pi.  xliii.)  is  by  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni  (see  aniea),  p.  161,  n.  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  TavoleUa  di  gabella  of  1499  in  the  Arohivio  (Lison,  u.s.,  pi.  lii.)  is  the 
work  of  Cozzarelli.]  No.  378,  a  St.  Francis;  Nos.  296,  297,  a  St.  Sebastian  and  a 
VLigin:  No.  337,  also  a  Virgin;  No.  445.  a  St.  Catherine.      [*To  these  should 
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be  added  No.  304,  the  Beata  Aldobiandeeoa  Ponsia  (fngmeat  of  monoohrome 
fresco.]  An  Adoration  of  the  Ma^  in  the  National  MoBenm  at  Stockholm 
(No.  214,  wood,  tempera),  split  in  four  places,  oatalogaed  under  the  name  of 
Ghiriandaio,  is  really  by  Gnidoooio.  The  suxfaoe  is  mnoh  damaged,  and  in 
part  totally  scaled.  It  is  a  feeble  and  mde  work  even  for  Quidocoio;  figures 
about  a  quarter  of  life-size.  [*  It  is  now  officially  ascribed  to  the  school  of  Matteo 
da  Siena.]  A  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  another  saint 
in  the  gidlery  of  Count  Paul  Stroganoff  at  S.  Petwsburg  (wood,  tempera,  half- 
lengths  on  gold  ground,  a  third  of  life-size),  assigned  to  Matteo  da  Siena,  is  handled 
in  the  feebler  manner  of  Guidoooio.  [**  In  addition  to  the  paintings  by  Cozzarelli 
preTiously  noticed,  the  following  may  be  enumerated: 

Berlin,  Late  Dr.  Lippmann,  The  Annunciation  and  the  Flight  into  Eigypt 
(lippmann  sale,  Noyember  26-27,  1912,  No.  35). 

BuoneonvetUo,  8.  Maria  ddla  Miserieordia,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
(reproduced  in  Habtlaub,  «.«.,  pL  vii). 

London,  Mr,  0.  Fairfax  Murray,  The  Call  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Peter  (repro- 
duced in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Sienese  Exhibition,  Burlington  Fine 
Arte  dub,  pi.  xxziii.). 

MOan.  Brera,  No,  473.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels.  Don  Ouido 
Cagnoia,  The  Virgin  and  GhUd  with  two  angds  (see  Pibkots,  in  Baeaegna  iT  airte 
senese,  yii  20,  with  reproduction). 

MomrfoUonieo  {near  Siena).  Chieea  ddl' Opera  del  Triano.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Anthony  the  Abbot. 

Moaeow.    Bwnantzeff  Museum,    The  Baptism  of  Christ. 

Munich,  Baron  von  Bissing,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (ascribed 
to  Pesellino). 

Oxford,    Christ  Church  Library,    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Paganieo  {Contado  Boeellano),  S,  Miehde.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  a  Hermit  saint,  St.  Michael,  and  two  angels 
(reproduced  in  Nioolosi,  II  Litorale  Maremmano,  p.  71). 

Pienza,    Don  Carlo  MUi,    Ciistercian  Monks  constructing  a  Church. 

Pitii^iano,  Duomo,  Sacristy,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter  and 
Francis  and  two  angeb,  signed:  "Guidoccius  Joannis  De  Senis  pinsit  A.  D. 
MCCCCLXXXnn  "  (see  Giouou,  in  Rassegna  d'arU,  y,  174,  with  reproduction). 

Bosia  (near  Siena),  Don  Umberto  Caltfani,  SS.  Sebastian  and  Anthony  the 
Abbot. 

Settignano,  Mr,  B,  Berenson,  St.  Monica  praying  for  the  conversion  of  St. 
Augustine  (see  Psbkiks,  in  Bassegna  d'arte  senese,  vii.  21,  with  reproduction). 

Siena.  S.  Sebastiano  in  VaUe  Piatta,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Sebastian 
and  Margaret.  Spedale  OaUery,  Nos.  23  and  27.  The  Virgin  of  Mercy.  No.  24. 
The  Crucified  Christ  adored.  No.  31.  The  Cross  adored  (bier-heads).  Marehese 
Chigi'Zondadari,  Hippo,  Camilla,  and  Lucretia  (paintings  on  the  front  of  a 
oassone.  C!ompare  Bbbbksok,  in  Bassegna  d'arte,  !▼.,  166;  Misciattxlli,  in 
Bassegna  d'arte  aenese,  vi.  39  sqq„  with  reproductions;  and  Psbkiks,  ibid.,  vii. 
21).    Palazzo  Palmieri-Nuti,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  twelye  saints. 

Sinalunga  (Val  di  Chiana).  S,  Bernardino,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS. 
Simon  and  Jude,  signed  ''Guidooius  loanis  de  Senis  pinsit.  A.  D.  MCCCCLXXXVI." 
(see  Brooi,  Inventario  Oenerale,  Siena,  1897,  p.  662;  reproduced  in  Baboaou- 
Pbtbuooi,  Montepuleiano,  p.  31).    The  Baptism  of  CSirist.] 
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r' ,  retrospectively,  we  cast  a  glance  upon  the  field  over  which 
the  influence  of  Sienese  art  was  felt,  we  shall  perceive  that 
its  expanse  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  considerable,  and 
that  its  centre  was  Siena.  During  the  subsequent  period,  in 
which  some  choice  talents  illustrated  Cortona  and  Borgo  S. 
Sepolcro  by  introducing  Florentine  blood  into  the  Umbrian  stock, 
the  point  of  radiation  was  displaced.  We  trace  an  imaginary 
curve  from  Gubbio  over  the  Apennine  to  S.  Severino  and 
Oamerino,  recrossing  the  hills  to  Eoligno  and  Gualdo.  The  spiral 
thus  drawn  centres  in  Perugia.  Along  that  line  the  Umbrian 
school  developed  itself  on  the  old  Sienese  basis;  and  with  hardly 
any  dependence  on  Florence,  silently  and  slowly  grew.  On  the 
track  of  Palmerucd  and  Nuzi,  Ottaviano  Martini,  and  Gentile 
da  Fabriano  inherited  and  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  Oderisio. 
Impassive,  and  averse  from  change  Uke  their  contemporaries  of 
Siena,  following  the  vein  of  thought  and  technical  method  opened 
and  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  precursors,  they  continued  to 
neglect  the  scientific  innovations  originated  in  Florence,  and  still 
imagined  that  perfection  consisted  in  bright  contrast  of  colours., 
copiousness  and  delicacy  of  ornament,  minuteness  of  design  and 
tender  fusion  of  flesh  tints.  Composition,  perspective,  form,  or 
relief  by  light  and  shade,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  aim 
of  delineating  a  languid  tenderness  or  affected  grace.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  follow  Ottaviano,  Gentile,  Alunno,  and  others  of 
less  note,  whose  art  was  the  prelude  to  the  excellence  of  Yanucci's. 
Ottaviano,  son  of  the  Gubbian  Martino  Nelli,  whose  name  has 
already  found  a  place  in  this  history,  was  in  the  full  swing  of  his 
career  in  the  rise  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  left  us  an 
example  of  his  skill  at  that  time  in  a  wall-painting  of  the  Virgin 
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amidst  saints  (called  del  Belvedere),  now  under  glass  in  S.  Maria 
Nuova  of  Gubbio.  A  gaj  variegated  miniatnre,  in  which  bright 
mixtures  of  secondary  and  tertiary  colours  form  a  chequered 
but  unshaded  pattern;  airy,  unsubstantial  figures  in  dresses  of 
cobweb  texture,  thrown  with  flowers,  fringed  out  into  leafy- 
borders;  a  simple  combination  of  saints  and  angels  of  different 
sizes  cast  symmetrically  on  a  blue  diaper  ground — such  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Nelli;  a  masterpiece  in  which  some  heads,  as 
those  of  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  his  attendant  companion,  are  not 
without  calm  repose,  in  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  gasse  primly 
and  prettily  enough ;  and  the  whole  is  finished  with  an  industry 
recoiling  from  no  detail.^  Four  years  before  the  date  of  this 
work  (1408-4)  Ottaviano  had  been  busy  at  Perugia,  on  the 
armorial  bearings  of  no  less  distinguished  an  employer  than 
Gian  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan.^  At  S.  Maria  Nuova,  his  patrons 
were  the  Pinoli,  whose  portraits  are  in  kneeling  profile  at  the 
sides  of  the  picture.  A  fair  repute,  not  only  as  a  master,  but  as 
a  citizen,  seems  to  have  been  conceded  to  Ottaviano;  and  the 
registers  of  the  Gubbian  municipality  prove  that  Nelli  had  been 
elected  consul  in  1410.^    Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  he  then 

^  On  the  edge  of  a  striped  carpet  on  which  the  groups  rest  one  reads:  '*Otta- 
▼ianns  Martis  Eugnbinus  pinxit  afto  DM  MC . . .  m."  (may  be  1404).  The  fusion 
of  the  tones  shows  that  this  was  not  a  fresco,  but  a  tempera  on  the  waU.  The 
outlines  are  excessively  fine,  the  hands  defective,  the  limbs  puny.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Virgin's  dress  is  injured  and  retouched,  and  the  gilding  of  the  hems  gone. 
The  head  of  the  patron  to  the  right  is  damaged,  and  the  brovm  mantle  of  St. 
Anthony  is  overpainted.  A  chromolithograph  of  a  large  portion  of  the  picture  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  Arundel  Society,  with  a  life  of  the  Artist  by  ^  Henry 
Layard.  [*  From  1403  dates  a  polyptych,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  SS.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  Nicholas  of  Ban,  Paul,  and  CSatherineof  Alexandria, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Pietralunga,  signed:  "  hoc  [opus]  fecerunt  fieri  hered  [es] 
[p]etri  corsutii  pro  anima  dni  petri;  a.  d.  m.cccc  iii  die  y.  mesis  madii  p.  manns 
otavia[ni]  de  eugubio  deo  gratias  am."] 

*  Record  in  Mabiotti,  Lett.  piUor,,  u.a„  p.  44. 

'  BoKVATTi  (Luioi),  Memorietloriche  di  OUaviano  NeUi,  8°,  Gubbio,  1843,  pp.  8, 
21.  He  filled  a  similar  office  in  1433,  1440-44.  Bsposati  in  Mabiotti,  u.a„  note 
to  p.  46.  He  was  also  "  proweditore  "  and  inspector  of  the  Hospitals  of  Qubbio 
in  1441.  Priv.  note  by  Sign.  Bonfatti.  [*For  notices  of  other  municipal 
posts  filled  by  NeUi,  see  Mazzatihti,  in  Archivio  atorico  per  U  Marche  e  per 
VUfribria,  iii.  19  aqq.  He  was  consul  of  the  quarter  of  S.  Andrea  at  Gubbio  as 
early  as  1400.] 
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finished  the  Virgin  of  Succour  in  S.  Agostino  of  Oubbio,  the 
canvas  itself  does  not  decide,  because  on  its  restoration  in  1600 
hj  Pierangelo  Basili/  eight  new  personages  were  introduced, 
and  the  whole  piece  was  deprived  of  its  original  character;^  bub 
a  wall  tempera  of  the  Madonna  with  saints,  angels,  and  small 
souls  from  purgatory  on  the  sides  of  the  church,  though  a  feeble 
effort,  bears  the  impress  of  Ottaviano's  school;^  whilst  the  choir 
of  the  holy  edifice  is  covered  with  scenes  chosen  from  the  legend 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  most  of  which,  and  particularly  in  a  "  Death  of 
St.  Monica,''  the  pencil  of  Nelli's  scholars  may  be  discerned.  This 
series  bears  no  date,  but  may  be  considered  as  of  a  later  time  than 
the  Madonna  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  in  Gubbio,  whilst  it  betrays  less 
practice  than  that  of  FoUgno,  of  which  the  date  (1424)  is  precisely 
ascertained.^  In  both  places,  the  Sienese  character  is  predominant 
in  the  figures  and  their  arrangement;  and  the  composition  is 
reminiscent  of  those  with  which  Taddeo  Bartoli  flooded  the 

^  BoiTTATTi,  tLS.,  p.  9.    The  piece  is  on  canTas. 

*  The  same  Bubjeot  in  a  panel  at  S.  Francesoo  of  Montefaloo  has  been  giyen  to 
Ottaviano,  bat  reminds  vb  of  similar  ones  common  to  Umbria  in  the  sixteenth 
century — e.g„  one  of  1606,  seen  by  the  authors  at  Rome  in  the  ex-Gampana 
collection,  by  Giovanni  di  Monte  Bubbiano.  [*  Now  in  the  Museum  at  MontpeUier 
(see  PsBDBizxT  and  Jbak,  in  BvUetin  iialien  {AnnaUa  de  la  FaeuUi  dea  LeUres 
de  Bordeaux),  yii.  65  sgg.,  with  reproduction).]  It  (the  Montefalco  BCadonna) 
has,  besides  the  Umbrian  character,  an  inscription  as  follows:  "Griseyda  S. 
Bastiani  f .  f .  pro  slabus  dicti  Si  Bastiani  Tarquini  Peritei  et  FranceschinL  A.  D. 
M.D.X." 

'  One  of  the  souls  from  purgatory  is  recommended  by  an  angel  to  the  Virgin. 

^  In  the  apsis  bend,  the  subjects  are :  ( 1 )  Viaion  of  St.  Monica.  (2)  St.  Augustine 
at  Carthage.  (3)  Meeting  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ambrose.  (4)  Baptism  of 
St.  Augustine.  Sides:  (1)  Augustine's  return  to  Tegaste.  (2)  Ck>nsecration  of 
St.  Augustine.  (3)  His  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Hippona.  (4)  Death  of  St. 
Monica.  (6)  Dispute  of  St.  Augustine  with  Felix.  (6)  Death  of  St.  Augustine. 
(7)  Transfer  of  his  body  to  Pavia,  and  miracles.  In  this  last  fresco  many  parts 
are  restored,  and  much  of  the  gold  ornament  is  new.  One  of  the  monks  in  the 
second  row  of  those  carrying  the  body  (profile)  is  new.  A  broader,  but  more 
hasty,  execution  characterizes  the  ceiling,  part  of  the  lunettes,  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  entrance  arch;  and,  as  Signer  Bonfatti  obsenree,  these  parts  resemble 
in  style  and  handling  the  work  of  Jacopo  Bedi,  who,  in  1458,  furnished  some 
extant  paintings  in  S.  Secondo  cemetery  at  Gubbio.  [*  There  are  in  all  twenty- 
six  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  painted  by  Nelli  in  the  choir  of  S.  Agostino 
at  Gubbio.  The  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  triumphal  arch,  rescued 
from  whitewash  in  1902,  is  also  by  him.] 
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oountiy  generally.^  The  traditional  belief  that  Oentile  da 
Fabriano  assisted  Ottaviano  in  the  choir  of  S.  Agostino,  rests  on 
very  insufficient  grounds;  for  Gentile  would  scarcely  have  been 
subordinate  to  Nelli  after  the  first  years  of  the  centtuy.  There 
is,  however,  one  fresco  in  8.  Maria  della  Piaggiola,  outside  Gubbio, 
a  Virgin  and  Child  adored  by  two  angels,  which,  in  spite  of  serious 
injuries  attributable  to  various  causes,  presents  a  more  vigorous 
handling  and  better  proportions  than  those  in  the  Madonna  of 
8.  Maria  Nuova.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Ottaviano,'  and  might 
be  assigned  to  Gentile.  If  truly  by  Nelli,  it  would  be  his  most 
successful  effort.'  That  Ottaviano  had  changed  his  residence 
from  Gubbio  to  Urbino  in  1420*  is  proved  by  contemporary 
records.  His  long  intercourse  with  that  capital  and  with  the 
rulers  of  the  duchy  is  illustrated  by  fragmentary  evidence;  by 
a  memorandum  of  his  connection  with  the  Brotherhood  of  8.  Crooe 
(1428-82),'^  and  by  a  letter  in  his  own  hand,  addressed  to  Catharine 
Colonna,  wife  of  Guidantonio  di  Montefeltro  (1434),  referring 
to  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  church  of  8.  Erasmo,  about 
three  miles  from  Gubbio.^  Time  has  robbed  us  of  all  marks  of 
his  passage  at  Urbino,^  and  the  frescoes  of  8.  Erasmo,  if  ever  they 
were  carried  out,  have  ceased  to  exist;  but  Ottaviano  had  in  1424 

^  A  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  recently  recovered  from  whitewash  in  S. 
AgoBtino  to  the  right  of  the  portal  seemB  originally  to  have  been  painted  at  the 
same  period  as  those  of  the  choir,  bat  by  a  more  oarefol  hand.  It  is  too  much 
damaged  to  warrant  an  express  opinion. 

*  BomrATTi,  u,8.,  p.  12. 

*  s  It  is  undonbtedly  by  NeUi. 

*  ^  Or  even  1417  (see  Soaxabsa,  in  Rauegna  bibliografiea  dett*arU  Ualiana, 
jL  206  sq. 

'^  PuiroiLBOHi,  Elogio  star,  di  Oto.  SanH,  u,s„  p.  60.  He  hired  his  lodging  from 
them.  [*  His  name  appears  on  the  registers  of  the  Brotherhood  from  1427  to 
1437  (SoATiasA,  «.«.).] 

<  Gatb,  CarUggio,  i.  130,  131,  132. 

*  ^  A  Virgin  and  Child  crowned  by  angels  above  the  second  altar  to  the  right 
in  the  Oratorio  di  S.  Croce  at  Urbino ;  a  Virgin  and  Child  crowned  by  the  Redeemer 
and  Borroonded  by  angels  and  88.  Anthony  and  Dominic  (?)  in  the  Oratorio  di 
8.  Gaetano  in  the  same  city ;  and  a  Virgin  of  Mercy  with  four  saints  in  the  Oratorio 
della  Madonna  dell'  Omo  outside  the  Porta  8.  Lucia  at  Urbino  (all  frescoes),  are  at 
present  considered  as  works  by  Nelli.  See  Caleini,  Urbino,  p.  133  sg.;  idem,  in 
RasMgna  IMiografioa  ddl*arU  ttaliama,  ii.  109  aqq. :  Raa^egna  d'arie  umbra, 
I  106). 
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been  entrusted  by  Oorrado  de'  Trinci  with  a  oommission  to  adorn 
the  chapel  of  his  palaoe  in  FoUgno,  and  the  series  of  episodes 
derived  from  the  legend  of  the  Virgin,  with  which  he  filled  the 
walls,  still  attests  the  mediocrity  of  his  powers.^    Were  it  not, 

^  The  ohapel  is  reotangolar;  the  walls  (in  coarses)  and  ceiling  all  painted.  In 
the  four  lunettes  are:  (I)  The  presentation  of  Mary  in  the  temple;  (2)  her  marriage; 
(3}  the  Annunciation;  (4)  a  votiye  fresco  of  the  Virgin  with  a  crowd  of  figures  in 
the  costume  of  the  time,  perhaps  members  of  the  Trinoi  family.  Lower  courses, 
In  the  same  order:  (1)  The  Nativity  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  (2)  the  Visit 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  THrgin,  her  death  and  burial;  (3)  the  funeral,  ascension,  and 
gift  of  the  girdle  to  St.  Thomas;  (4)  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  and  an  angel  giving 
a  palm  to  the  \^]^;in.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  containing  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Nativity  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  is  filled  by  a  vast  Crucifixion. 
In  the  ceiling  are  (facing  each  other  in  four  triangular  compartments):  Joachim 
and  Anna  presenting  the  doves  to  the  priest,  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
Joachim,  the  meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  and  the  birth  of  the  Virgin.  Each 
subject  is  divided  from  the  other  by  gilt  wax  borders  in  relief,  the  nimbuses 
high  in  relief,  and  gilt  likewise.  On  a  border  above  the  Crucifixion  one  reads  a 
part  of  an  inscription,  preserved  by  historians  as  follows:  **  hoc  opus  fecit  fieri 
magnifious  et  potens  Dfts  C&^us  UguUni  de  Trincis  Fulglneis  MCCCCXXUn. 
die  XXV.  feb.  pinxit.  M.  Ootavianus  Martini  de  Gubbio."  The  last  syllable  of 
"  Ootavianus  "  only  now  remains.  [*  The  editor  noted  (1912)  after  '*  feb  "  a 
long  blank  space,  followed  by  the  word  "  gubio."]  The  palace  of  the  Trinci  is 
now  the  Palacso  del  QoYwno. 

In  a  room  leading  to  the  capella  Trinci,  some  paintings  saved  from  whitewash 
by  Signer  Mariano  Ouardabassi  in  1864  represent:  (1)  In  an  interior,  about  an  altar 
capped  with  a  cross,  nine  figures  in  prayer,  kneeling;  (2)  right  of  this,  two  figures 
meeting  and  embracing  (all  the  lower  part  wanting  and  the  fresco  much  injured); 
(3)  to  the  right  again,  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  one  judges  from  the  remains.  On 
another  wall  is  the  following :  the  wolf  and  other  indistinct  subjects,  to  the  right  of 
which  an  execution  and  soldiers  with  shields,  in  great  part  abraded.  Beneath 
are  inscriptions,  which  Signer  Gnardabassi  was  able  to  read: 

"  Per  piet4  son'  posti  presso  al  fiume 
Romulo  e  Remo  alia  f  ortuna  dati. 
Dove  piii  Giomi  sono  e  nutricati 
Da  una  Lupa  per  human'  costume." 

It  is  supposed  that  the  first  subject  is  the  Sposalisio;  the  second,  the  birth  of 
Romulus  and  Remus;  and  the  third,  AmuHus  condemning  Rea.  These  paintings 
are  partly  gone,  and  what  remains  is  much  damaged.  They  are  of  Umbrian  char- 
acter, and  in  the  style  of  Ottaviano  Nelli;  less  defective,  indeed,  than  those  of 
NeOi  in  the  Trinci  chapel. 

The  whole  Palazzo  del  Govemo  seems  to  have  been  decorated  of  old.  In  the 
upper  part  of  it,  divided  by  a  false  floor  from  the  lower,  the  walls,  which  seem  to 
have  been  those  of  a  large  hall,  are  painted.  In  a  series  of  imitated  niches  one  sees 
colossal  fragments  of  figures  of  old  Romans.  One  reads  the  names  of  Mutius  Scevola, 
Caius  Marius,  Publius  Deoius,  Claudius  Nero,  consul,  Fabius,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
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indeed,  that  these  dim  and  ill-conceived  paintings  are  authenti- 
cated by  his  name,  and  are  thus  of  interest  as  characterizing  one 
who  has  a  place  in  Umbrian  art,  they  might  be  passed  over  without 
comment.  The  Virgin  or  angels,  when,  in  accordance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  subjects  they  recur,  still  distinctly  recall 
the  tenderness  which  the  Gubbians  invariably  sought  to  convey; 
but  Ottaviano  plainly  beUeved  that  the  reproduction  of  incidents, 
so  often  delineated,  required  no  further  stretch  of  imagination 
or  ingenuity;  and  he  merely  repeated  the  time-honoured  arrange- 
ments of  the  Sienese  school,  in  a  spirit  distantly  reminiscent  of 
Taddeo  BartoU.  The  bright  harmony  of  unrelieved  colours 
which  may  please  the  beholder  at  S.  Maria  of  Qubbio,  in  the 
absence  of  other  quahties,  having  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  skeleton  of  lean  and  defective  forms  alone  remains. 
There  is  no  movement  in  frames  laid  out  without  knowledge  of 
anatomy;  nothing  but  grimace  in  faces  of  a  poor  and  sometimes 
even  ignoble  type ;  but  coarseness  in  hands  or  feet.  The  draperies 
are  at  once  broken  and  ill-cast. 

Such  a  talent  as  this  of  Nelli  was  ill-calculated  to  create 
admiration  even  in  the  local  craftsmen  of  a  petty  place  Uke 
FoUgno;  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should  have  affected  to  any 
extent  the  career  of  Alunno. 

But  not  alone  in  Foligno;  in  Assisi,  the  same  level  had  been 
attained,  and  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  on  the  outer  wall  of 
SS.  Antonio  e  Jacopo,  a  church  in  which  Pietro  d' Antonio  and 
Matteo  of  Oualdo  were  afterwards  employed,  remnants  of  a 
Virgin  and  Child  adored  by  groups  of  faithful  under  the  patronage 
of  SS.  Anthony  and  James,  and  of  a  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate 

eto.  Fifteen  in  all  remain.  In  Boraping  the  vail  below  the  false  floor,  the  legs 
of  these  figures  were  recently  found.  Beneath  them  are  insoribed  lines  respecting 
which  Professor  Adamo  Rossi  of  Perugia  says  that  the  style  of  the  verses  is  that 
of  Petrarch.  Above  each  figure  one  reads  the  name  of  "  Sixtus  TTTT  pon.  max. 
Sixtus  nn  an.  VL  Sixto  Papa  quarto,"  and  other  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  decipher. 

The  character  of  these  paintings  is  neither  Florentine  nor  Sienese,  but  Umbrian 
of  the  Gubbian  and  Fabrianese  school.  One  notes  a  system  of  enlarged  miniature 
without  definite  shadows,  and  warm  tones.  The  papacy  of  Sixtus  IV.  would  in- 
dicate a  yery  late  date  for  this  work;  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  his  name 
has  been  added  to  earlier  productions.  Future  investigation  may  determine  this, 
especially  if  a  better  light  is  thrown  on  pieces  which  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  see. 
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offer  to  the  spectator  traces  of  the  maimer  of  Nelli  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Trinci.^ 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of  wall-pieces  by  Ottaviano 
perished  in  the  changes  made  to  the  chnrch  of  S.  Piero  of  Gnbbio. 
Amongst  these  were  the  subjects  adorning  the  chapel  of  Agnolo 
dei  Gamevali,  the  payments  for  which  in  1489  are  still  preserved.' 
Nelli  did  not  long  survive,  and  nothing  is  known  of  him  after 
1444." 

To  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  minor  Gubbians  who  were  his 
contemporaries  or  followers  would  be  of  slight  interest.  His 
brother  Tomasucdo  is  the  author  of  a  St.  Vincent/  and  subordinate 

^  One  of  them,  indeed,  is  inBoribed  with  a  name  not  unlike  his — i.e.;  **  liartineUnt 
MCOOCXXn  die  XXVI  menae  octob."  The  church  was  of  old  called  8. 
Gaterina.  [*  These  frescoes  have  now  been  transferred  to  canvas  and  removed 
to  the  Accademia  Properziana  at  Assisi.  The  inscription  read  by  the  authors  is 
lost.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the  date  1422,  as  the  church  is  stated 
to  have  been  erected  only  in  1431  (OsisTOFAin,  Storie  d*  Astisi,  as  quoted  by 
Bbsnath,  in  Zeitachrift  fiir  biidende  KunH,  ser.  ii.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  121).  In  the  Bos- 
9egna  d'  arte  wnbra,  i.  140,  n.  1,  it  is  suggested  with  considerable  probability  that 
the  beginning  of  the  inscription  may  have  read  "  [Ootavianus]  Martini  Nelli,"  and 
not  "  MartmeUus."] 

*  GuALAHDi,  Mem,,  u.9,,  ser.  5,  pp.  126,  126.  Bohtatti,  u,s.,  p.  24.  [*  On 
November  10,  1480,  NeUi  and  one  Antonio  d'Anghiari  received  payment  for 
painting  some  church  standards  for  the  municipality  of  Borgo  S.  Sepoloro.  See 
EvsLTv  Fbahobsohi  MABun  in  L'Arte,  zvi.  473.] 

'  Two  little  pieces,  a  Giroumoision  and  an  Allegory  of  St.  Francis  wedded  to 
poverty,  are  preserved  in  the  ninth  press  of  the  Museo  Gristiano  at  Rome,  and  bear 
the  impress  of  Nelli's  hand;  they  are  at  all  events  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  that 
time.  0*  They  are  now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery.  We  add  to  the  number  of  extant 
works  by  NelH  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels  in  the  collection  of  Sig.  Pio  Fabbri 
of  Rome  (see  GiroLi,  in  RMsegna  d'arU,  zi.  76,  with  reproduction),  and  some 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico  at  Fano,  representing  two  scenes  from  the 
legend  of  Mary  Magdalen  (by  the  third  altar  to  the  left),  and  six  scenes  from 
the  legend  of  St.  Dominic  and  the  Trinity  adored  by  all  saints  (in  a  niche  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance)  (see  idem,  in  Rassegna  d*  arte  wmbrat  L  10  eqq„  with 
reproduction).] 

A  public  record  with  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  tenement  in  1444  includes 
Ottaviano's  name  (see  Boktatti,  «.«.,  p.  24).  He  died,  leaving  all  his  property  to 
Marte  di  Pompeo,  adopted  in  1442,  after  all  hope  of  children  from  his  wife  Baldina 
di  Bartolello  had  been  abandoned. 

^  This  panel  was  ordered  by  one  Giannicculo  di  Gristoforo  (Bohtatti,  «.«.,  p.  13), 
the  St.  Vincent,  erect  in  benediction,  is  attended  by  angek  who  support  his  cloak, 
with  saints  and  angelB  at  his  sides  (gold  ground) ;  whilst  the  Eternal  amidst  seraphs 
appears  above.    On  the  basement  is  a  miracle  in  monochrome.    Originally  a 
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incidents  in  8.  Domenico  of  Gnbbio,  where  better  proportion, 
fairer  ontlines,  and  a  more  chastened  fancy  in  the  choice  of  dress, 
indicate  a  nearer  connection  with  Gentile  da  Fabriano  than  is  to 
be  found  in  NeUi. 

Jacopo  Bedi,  who  (1458)  decorated  the  Cappella  Panfili  in  the 
cemetery  of  8.  8econdo,  rudely  continued  Ottaviano's  style, 
without  attempting  to  rival  his  carefulness  or  gay  key  of  tones.^ 

Equally  feeble,  but  more  true  to  the  older  models  of  Taddeo 
Bartoli,  Giovanni  Pintali  exhibits  himself  in  an  Ascension  and 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  on  the  walls  of  the  Spedaletto  of  Gubbio ;' 
and  shares  the  mediocrity  of  Domenico  di  Gecco  di  Baldi.^  A 
Uttle  later  Bernardino  di  Nanni  fills  a  gap  in  Gubbian  annals, 
but  is  ill-represented  by  injured  or  renewed  fragments  in  a  chapel 
below  the  Portico  del  Mercato,  and  in  the  old  Palazzo  Munidpale, 
at  8.  Croce,  8.  Maria  Nuova,  and  8.  Secondo.^ 

tempera*  this  pieoe  had  been  much  repainted  in  oiL  [*  It  is  now  in  the  Commnnal 
Gallery  at  Gubbio.] 

A  piotore  in  oil  of  Christ  in  8.  PelioiMimo,  outside  Gubbio.  is  not  like  the  St> 
Vinoent  in  manner. 

i  Four  doctors  of  the  Ghuroh  in  a  ceiling,  and  four  evangelists  in  monochrome 
in  the  lunettes,  the  whole  more  feebly  handled  than  the  series  of  St  Augustine 
in  S.  Agostino.  The  architecture  and  ornament  are  bad,  the  draperies  meohanio- 
ally  lined,  the  colour  red.  On  a  card:  '*  In  nomine  Dili  amen,  anno  DAi  Millesimo 
quatrocentesimo  quinquagesimo  octavo,  tempore  D&i  Pii  Papae  secundi  anno 
prime  sui  pontificatus  die  septima  mensis  septembris.  Jaoopus  pinzit."  A 
Virgin  by  him  in  8.  Bfaria  del  BJanohi,  at  Gubbio,  is  gone  (Boittatti,  ils.,  pp.  I4» 
25).    [*  For  notices  of  this  painter,  see  Mazeaxqiti,  Ioc  ed.»  p.  34.] 

'  These  are  all  but  gone.  There  remain  two  angels,  a  St.  Thomas  holding  the 
girdle,  a  chalice  and  pax,  and  four  or  five  apostles  in  prayer  to  the  right.  An 
inscription  was  legible  in  past  years  as  follows:  "  hoc  opus  fecit  fieri  franois  .... 
Rectore  umil ....  tHoSi  Pitalis  1438.  die  quarto  Junii."  It  is  reduced  to  a  few 
words  only  (see  Bontatti,  «.«.,  p.  15).  The  types  are  poor  and  repulsiye,  the 
colour  of  the  fragments  reddish,  and  the  handling  evidently  rude,  fiesides  this 
subject  there  are  remains  of  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  an  almsgiying  scene. 
Similarly  executed  are  pieces  of  wall-painting,  parts  of  a  Crucifixion,  and  an 
Annunciation  in  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Gubbio. 

'  The  articles  of  apprenticeship  of  this  painter  to  Ottaviano,  dated  1441,  are 
preserved  in  Boktatti,  «.s.,  p.  27.  A  Piet&  of  1440  in  S.  Maria  della  Piaggiola, 
a  Virgin  and  saints  in  S.  Donate,  are  poor  remnants  of  his  manner.  A  Virgin  and 
Child  in  S.  Lucia  of  Gubbio  is  of  an  earlier  time,  and  has  been  noted  in  the  Umbrian 
school  (see  antea,  vol.  iii.,  p.  172).  Domenico  died  in  1488  (BoHfTATn,  u.s„  p.  16). 
[*  For  further  notices  of  him,  see  Mazeatdtti,  loc.  eU,  p.  32  $qJ] 

*  He  was  heir  to  Domenico  di  Cecco  (1488).  In  the  chapel  below  the  Portico 
del  Mercato,  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  88.  Peter  and  Paul  has  been  so  repainted 
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that  the  head  of  the  latter  aaint  alone  preaervee  its  old  oharacter.  The  defects 
ue  very  maoh  those  of  Ottaviano  at  Follgno,  the  ezeoution  is  rude,  the  forms  are 
woodea,  and  the  ooloor  is  brioky.  On  a  scroll  held  by  an  angel,  an  inscription 
closes  with  the  date  of  1473. 

A  Standard  in  oil  belonging  to  the  company  of  S.  Croce,  at  Gubbio,  is  assigned  to 
him.  It  represents  S.  Ubaldo  and  St.  Peter  liartyr  at  each  side  of  a  cross,  above 
whioh  are  angels*  and  S.  Mary  Magdalen  at  foot*  whilst  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany  are  in  the  foregroond  at  each  side.  This  is  a  work  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Umbrian  in  character,  and  reminiscent  of  the  manner  of  Sinibaldo  Ibi,  who  was 
at  Gnbbio  in  1609.  It  may  be  by  Orlandi,  who  assisted  Ibi  in  Gubbio  in  that  year, 
and  who  is  recorded  at  that  time  in  a  register  of  the  administration  of  the  brother- 
hood of  S.  Maria  di  Laici  (notices  of  Signor  Bonvatti,  and  see  posiea  Ibi  and 
Orlando).    [*  This  standard  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Gubbio.] 

The  IHrgin  and  Child  on  an  altar  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  S.  Secondo  is 
different  from  the  other  works  assigned  to  Bernardino,  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  broken  draperies.  A  Virgin  and  Child  to  the  right  of  Ottaviano's 
fiesoo  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  in  part  damaged,  resembles  a  work  of  Domenico  di  Cecco. 
88.  Ubaldo  and  John  the  Baptist  attending  at  the  Virgin's  side,  above  the  Porta 
Ifaggiore  of  the  Palazso  Munidpale,  are  altogether  repainted.  [*  For  further 
notioes  of  Bernardino  di  Nanni,  see  Bombb,  in  Thumb  and  Bsokbb,  AUgemeines 
Lankon  der  hUdenden  KihuUer,  iii.  442.] 


CHAPTER  VIII 

GENTILE  DA  FABRIANO,  ALUNNO,  AND  OTHER 

UMBRIANS 

fTlHE  fame  of  Gnbbio,  greatly  increased  in  the  fourteenth 
JL  century  by  the  honourable  mention  of  Oderisio  in  Dante's 
Divma  Commediat  was  dimmed  in  the  fifteenth  by  the  lustre  which 
Gentile  shed  upon  his  native  town  of  Fabriano. 

It  chanced  that,  during  a  chequered  and  active  Ufe,  this 
artist  laboured  in  the  same  places  and  for  the  same  patrons  as 
Fisanello.  This  artist  had  first  devoted  his  energies  exclusively 
to  painting,  but  towards  the  close  of  his  days  he  displayed  such 
extraordinary  skill  in  casting  and  chiselling  medallion  portraits 
that  he  was  eagerly  sought  by  most  of  the  ItaUan  princes  and 
chieftains  of  his  time.  At  their  courts  he  met,  conversed  with, 
and  gained  the  friendship  of,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  period 
in  literature  and  poesy.  His  talents  were  celebrated  in  sonnets, 
or  recorded  in  more  serious  prose;  and,  to  the  delight  of  his 
countrymen,  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  works  of  acknowledged 
merit,  where  those  of  his  contemporaries  are  entirely  neglected. 
Amongst  the  cities  which  Fisanello  visited,  Venice  and  Bome 
are  the  most  important.  The  ducal  palace  in  the  first,  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  in  the  second,  were  both  adorned  by  his 
frescoes.  In  both,  Gentile  da  Fabriano  left  examples  of  his  manner. 
Praise  of  Gentile  was  doubtless  often  on  the  Ups  of  Fisanello, 
and  thus  it  became  famiUar  to  Facio  and  Biondo  of  Forli. 

We  shall  not  say  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  honour  which 
he  obtained  at  their  hands,  and  whilst  we  refuse  to  admit  any 
superiority  in  him  over  the  Florentines,  we  may  concede  that 
he  worthily  closed  an  epoch  in  the  pictorial  development  of 
Umbria.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Gentile  da  Fabriano  con- 
centrated the  better  qualities  of  the  Gubbians,  and  that  he  brought 
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their  peculiar  art  to  a  combination  as  complete  as  it  was  capable 
of  attaining;  but  his  masterpieces  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
softness,  their  affection  of  grace,  their  laborious  fusion,  and  for 
a  profuse  ornamentation  inherited  from  the  Umbrian  and  Sienese 
schools. 

Gentile  di  Niccolo  di  Giovanni  Massi  of  Fabriano,  for  so  a 
contemporary  record  teaches  us  to  call  him,^  was  probably  bom 
at  Fabriano  between  1860  and  1870,  and  taught  by  Allegretto 
Nuzi.'  In  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  when  Ottaviano  Nelli 
produced  the  Madonna  of  the  Belvedere,  he  may  have  derived 
some  useful  lessons  from  one  whose  style  seems  naturally  linked 
to  his  and  to  Nuzi's ;  but  he  quickly  distanced  the  Gubbian  as  he 
settled  into  the  possession  of  a  manner  often  contrasted  with 
that  of  Fra  Giovanni  of  Fiesole;  and  his  fame  speedily  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  Umbria  proper.  We  shall  not  discuss  the 
arguments  of  Vasari  and  his  antagonists,  who  afibm  in  turn  that 
Gentile  was  the  pupil  and  the  master  of  Angelico.^  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  men  more  totally  divergent  in  aim  than 
the  Florentine  monk  and  the  painter  of  Fabriano.  Both  were 
noted  for  tenderness  and  finish,  for  the  care  with  which  they 
prepared  and  used  their  materials,  but  the  results  were  com« 
pletely  at  variance  with  each  other;  and  the  angelic  candour  of 
the  creations  due  to  the  one  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
smorphia  and  affectation  of  those  produced  by  the  other.  Gentile 
and  Fra  Giovanni  may  have  met  at  Florence,  where  they  dwelt 
at  the  same  time;  but  we  think  that  Gentile  did  not  go  there  to 
teach,  and  in  so  far  Vasari  is  nearer  the  truth  than  his  opponents. 

^  SeeposUa. 

3  This  is  affirmed  as  a  fact  by  Lobi.  MS.  op.  Riooi,  Mem.  sU)r,  «.«.,  L  147>  166. 
Vasabi  says  (iii.  13)  that  Gentile  died  aged  eighty.  If  we  ascertain  the  period  of 
his  death,  we  shall  then  have  a  olue  to  the  date  of  his  birth.  Biondo  da  Forli, 
who  wrote  his  Italia  lUuetrata  in  1450,  speaks  of  Gentile  in  the  past  tense,  thus 
proving  that  he  was  dead  at  that  time  (Biondo,  Ed.  Basil.,  1531,  p.  337).  [*  Gen- 
tile is  now  imown  to  have  died  between  August  1  and  October  14, 1427  (see  potUa, 
p.  208,  n.  2).  As  for  Vasari's  statement  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  we  must 
remember  how  inaccurate  the  figures  of  this  author  often  are.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Gentile  was  actively  at  work;  and  we  know,  moreover,  that  his  uncle  sur- 
vived him.  The  earliest  record  concerning  Gentile  appears  to  date  from  1408 
(c/.  poitea,  p.  190,  n.  2).] 

3  Vasaki,  ii  521,  and  BsRNASOoin  (Cbsabb),  8tudi,  «.«.,  p.  9. 

v.- 
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The  tininterrapted  connection  of  Sienese  and  Umbrians  may 
be  considered  to  have  had  its  effect  on  Gentile's  style;  nor  is  it 
extraordinary  that  he  shonld  have  exhibited  a  certain  relation- 
ship to  Taddeo  Bartoli  when  we  remember  how  frequently  that 
artist  was  employed  in  Umbrian  cities,  or  sent  his  pictures  there 
on  commission.  It  is  unnecessary  in  consequence  to  assume  that 
Gentile  should  have  made  an  early  visit  to  Siena.  A  distinct 
Bienese  character  is  plainly  to  be  discerned  in  the  only  fragment 
of  wall-paintings  that  we  possess  at  Orvieto ;  and  the  older  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  at  Yal  Bomita,  the  predella  of  which  still  remains 
at  Fabriano,  whilst  its  centre  and  sides  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Brera  at  Milan,  is  powerfully  stamped  with  a  similar  impress;^ 
a  circle  of  eight  angels  exhaling  their  joy  as  they  play  about  the 
rays  of  a  sun  at  the  base  of  the  picture,  recalling  similar  passages 
in  Taddeo  Bartoli's  illustrations  to  the  '*  Creed  "  in  the  opera  of 
the  Siena  cathedral.  In  these  figures,  as  well  as  in  the  principal 
group,  which  is  capped  by  the  Eternal  resting  a  hand  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mary  and  Christ,  we  see  the  faults  common  to 
most  of  the  men  of  these  regions.  Short  and  ill-grown  personages, 
without  charm  in  their  features  or  action,  are  wrapped  in  long  and 
twining  draperies,  revealing  nothing  of  the  frames  they  clothe. 
Bustic  size  and  coarseness  of  extremities  are  accompanied  by 
incorrect  design.  No  atmosphere  permeates  the  space,  and 
shadow  is  all  but  absent ;  but  the  engraved  outlines  and  ornament 
are  finished  with  the  utmost  care.  SS.  Francis,  Jerome,  Magdalen, 
and  Dominic,  at  the  sides,  stand  on  a  meadow  of  which  the  grass 
and  flowers  remain  untrampled  by  their  feet;  and  the  predella 
scenes,  of  which  four  remain  at  Fabriano,^  are  equally  imperfect. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gentile's  first  progress 
of  Umbria  was  in  a  northerly  direction.  His  first  patron  was 
Pandolfo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  who  in  the 

1  No.  497,  Brera  oatal.  The  figures  are  half  life-size.  Five  panels  originally 
formed  the  predella.  Four  of  them  are  in  possession  of  Signer  Giuseppe  Rosei 
at  Fabriano:  (1)  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  is  split  yertioally  into  two;  (2)  St.  John 
the  Baptist  kneeling  in  prayer,  is  damaged  by  soahng;  (3)  St.  Francis  receiying  the 
stigmata,  is  split  like  No.  1 ;  (4)  St.  Dominio.  In  all  these  panels  ( I  foot  by  7^  inohes) 
the  heads  are  abraded  (the  figures  full-length).  [*  They  are  now  also  in  the 
Brera.] 

*  s  Compare  the  preceding  note. 
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early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  gave  him  a  large  salary  to 
decorate  a  chapel.^  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Venice,'  where 
he  spent  some  years  adorning  the  great  hall  of  the  ducal  palace 
with  one  of  the  episodes  derived  from  the  legend  of  Barbarossa, 
the  naval  battle  between  that  Emperor  and  the  Venetians,  and 
furnishing  altarpieces  to  S.  Giuliano  and  S.  Felice.^  Emulating 
Uccelli  in  the  choice  of  a  realistic  subject,  he  succeeded,  says  Facio, 
in  representing  the  terrors  of  a  hurricane  with  such  reaUty  as  to 
strike  terror  into  the  spectators.^ 

^  Before  1421,  when  Breecia  passed  under  the  sway  of  Venice.    The  fact  is 
stated  by  Faoio,  u,s.,  pp.  44,  45.    See  also  the  Anonimo,  ed.  Mobilli,  p.  157. 

*  ^  The  chronology  set  forth  in  this  passage  requires  correction.  Gentile  went 
to  Venice  before  he  went  to  Breecia.  He  is  probably  identical  with  the  "  Maistro 
Zentil "  who  in  1408,  at  Venice,  painted  an  ancona  at  the  order  of  one  Francesco 
Amadi,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  received  nearly  the  double  of  the  price  paid 
for  an  altarpiece  by  a  painter,  Niccol6  (see  Paolbtti,  L'ArehiteUtifu  e  la  acuUura 
in  Venezia,  Venice,  1893,  ii  205,  n.  8).  "  M.  Zentil  da  Fabriano  "  was,  moreover, 
entered  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Gristoforo  dei  Mercanti  at  Venice 
in  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century — certainly,  it  is  stated,  not  later  than  1410. 
On  the  other  hand.  Gentile  is  not  mentioned  among  those  persons  holding  appoint- 
ments under  the  Venetian  Government,  the  salaries  of  whom  in  1413,  because  of 
the  war  in  Dalmatia,  were  reduced  (the  painter  Jacobello  del  Fiore  was,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  them).  In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  likely  that  the  Venetian 
Government  enlisted  Gentile's  services  immediately  after  they,  in  1409,  had 
resolved  to  have  the  pictures  in  the  Hall  of  Council  repaired  (see  CJolasaitti, 
OentUe  da  Fabriano,  Bergamo,  1909,  p.  10  sq.).  Between  1414  and  1419  Gentile 
is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  books  of  account  of  PandoU o  Malatesta.  On 
September  18,  1419,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  a  person,  the  name  of  whom  is  not 
given,  setting  forth  how,  when  the  Pope  (Martin  V.)  came  to  see  the  Malatestas 
(October  21,  1418),  he  asked  Gentile  to  come  to  him  after  having  finished  the 
paintings  in  the  chapel  of  Pandolfo.  Now,  after  this  is  done.  Gentile,  obviously 
in  the  intention  of  following  the  Pope's  invitation,  asks  the  addressee  to  obtain 
from  the  Conte  di  Carmagnola  a  safe-conduct  for  eight  persons  and  eight  horses 
(Vasabi,  OetUHe  da  Fabriano  e  U  Pi&aneUo,  ed.  by  A.  Vbntubi,  Florence,  1896, 
p.  7).  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  things  in  Rome— which  Martin  was  able 
to  enter  only  on  September  29,  1420 — Gentile,  however,  was  prevented  from 
entering  the  service  of  the  Pope.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  Fabriano  in  April 
and  March,  1420  (see  Golasabti,  «.«.,  p.  21),  but  on  November  21, 1422,  he  was  at 
Florence  (see  posiea,  p.  201  >.  Ck>simo  Tura  appears  to  have  gone  to  Brescia  to 
study  Gentile's  paintings  in  the  Malatesta  chapel,  after  he,  in  1469,  had  undertaken 
to  paint  a  chapel  at  Belriguardo  (see  Cbowb  and  Cavaloasbllb,  HitUjry  of 
Painting  in  North  Italy,  ed.  Bobbbhts,  ii  225,  n.  1). 

'  Fagio,  U.S.,  and  Sahsotdto,  Venezia  desoritta,  ed.  Mabtixizoni»  4**,  Venice, 
1663,  p.  147.  The  picture  at  S.  Felice  represented  St.  Paul  the  Hermit  and  St. 
Anthony,  ib,  *  Faoio,  u,s„  pp.  44, 45. 
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If  we  may  credit  records  lately  discovered  and  made  public,  the 
walls  of  the  dncal  palace  at  Venice,  on  which  there  were  still  some 
vacant  spaces  in  1411,  had  been  finally  covered  with  subjects  in 
1422;^  and  we  may  infer  that  Oentile  as  well  as  Pisanello  had  both 
been  engaged  in  the  edifice  previous  to  the  latter  date.  Qentile's 
battle-piece  had  already  shown  symptoms  of  decay  in  Faoio's 
time,^  and  gradually  disappeared  altogether;  nor  have  other 
causes  been  wanting  to  deprive  us  of  the  examples  which  he  left 
in  Venice. 

A  soUtary  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Venice  Academy  bears  Gen- 
tile's name,  but  is  altered  by  heavy  over-painting.^  An  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  originally  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  Zen,  and 
subsequently  forming  part  of  the  Graghetto  gallery,^  seems  to 
have  found  a  final  resting-place  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  where  it 
is  catalogued  very  properly  under  the  name  of  Antonio  Viva- 

^  Ddiberadone  del  Maggiore  Ck>iisigtio»  1411,  April  19  {Arehiv,  Otn.  di  Venez,, 
YoL  leona,  p.  205):  "  Cam  alias  oaptum  fait,  qaod  officiales  nostri  super  Sale  et 
Rivoalto  pro  facendo  reparare,  et  aptari  piotaras  sale  nove,  poesent  ezpendere 
librae  viginti  grossoram  et  dioti  denarii  non  f  aerint  saffioientes  ad  oompletamentom 
opens;  yadit  pars,  qaod  oommittatar  diotis  offioialibas  saper  Sale  et  Rivoalto, 
qaod,  pro  oompleado  laboreria  neoessaria,  poesint  ezpendere  alias  Hbras 
viginti  grossoram,  de  peoania  nostri  commanis,  et  abinde  infra  sioat  facere 
poterant." 

Deliberazione,  1422,  Luglio  {Arch.  Imp,  di  Vienna,  voL  64,  Misti  del  Senato 
[*  now  in  the  State  Archives  at  Venioe]):  "  Cam  habita  diligenti  consideratione 
ad  opportonam  et  utilem  oonservationem  salss  nove  Nostri  Majoris  Consilti,  qaia 
at  est  manifestam,  oadant  in  dies  piotara  ipsias  sals  cam  magna  deformitate 
ejas,  sit  pro  laudabili  et  perpetua  fama  tanti  solennissimi  operis,  et  pro  honore 
nostri  dominii  et  oivltatis  nostra  paanitas  providendam,  de  tenendo  ipsam  salam 
in  deoenti  et  honorabili  forma,  quod,  si  qao  oaso  destruitur  in  piotaris,  sabito 
reaptetur  in  ilUs:  vadit  pars  quod  oommittatar  nostris  proooratoris.  Eoclesias 
sanoti  Maroi,  quod  pro  facendo  reaptari  et  teneri  continue  in  bono  et  debito 
ordine  pioturas  diets  sain,  debeant  aooipere  et  tenere  per  tempora  unum  suffi- 
cientum  et  aptum  magistrum  piotorem  ad  ipsa  opera  pioturarum,  debendo  pro 
salario  illius  expendere  ducatos  centum  in  anno,  de  peounia  quam  peroipiunt  de 
affictibuB  apothecarum  ezistentium  subtus  paUtium  "  (Cmabs  Bbbitasooni,  II 
Piaano,  S"",  Verona,  1862,  p.  42). 

3  Faoio,  «.«.,  pp.  44,  45. 

'  No.  48,  inscribed  "  Qentile  Fabrianensis  f.,"  with  traces  of  another  inscription 
below  it,  now  illegible.  The  Virgin  and  Child  are  enthroned  on  the  moon's 
orescent.  The  Virgin  and  the  angel  annunciate  in  the  spandrils,  and  two  "  graffiti ' ' 
of  angels  on  the  gold  ground. 

*  Riooi,  Mwn,  stor.,  «.«. 
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rini.^  It  affords  condasive  evidence,  at  least,  of  the  inflnence 
which  Gentile  wielded  in  the  Venetian  school. 

If  we  are  thus  unable  to  cite  anything  in  Venice  that  may  with 
certainty  be  assigned  to  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  we  are  more  fortu- 
nately situated  as  to  certain  incidents  connected  with  his  life. 

Amongst  the  youths  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  career 
of  art,  and  who  were  destined  to  become  known  as  men  of  talent, 
was  Jacopo  Bellini,  who  entered  the  ateher  of  Gentile  as  his 
apprentice.  A  charming  familiarity  soon  united  the  two  men; 
and  the  master  sat  to  his  pupil  for  a  Ukeness  which  came  later  into 
the  Bembo  collection.'  They  afterwards  lived  together  in  Flor- 
ence, and  when  Jacopo  married,  his  firstborn  became  Gentile's 
godson.^ 

The  year  in  which  Gentile  settled  at  Florence  is  approximately 
ascertained  by  the  register  of  the  guild  of  barber-surgeons,  in 
which  he  matriculated  on  November  21,  1422.^  But  his  fame 
survived  his  departure  from  Venice;  and  all  he  did  was  so  eagerly 
sought  there  that  the  demand  was  supplied  even  from  Fabriano. 
Antonio  Pasqualino  thus  obtained  two  portraits  f  and  we  can  only 
deplore  that  they  should  have  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  others 
collected  with  trouble  and  cost  in  the  galleries  and  churches  of 
Venice. 

From  his  shop  in  the  Popolo  8.  Trinitil  at  Florence,  Gentile 
doubtless  sent  forth  much  that  is  undiscoverable  at  the  present 

^  No.  5,  Berlin  Museum;  aooording  to  KuaLSB,  the  same  that  formerly  was  in 
the  Craglietto  collection  {Haitdbook,  p.  187). 

'  Anonimo,  ed.  Mobilli,  «.«.,  p.  18.  Jacopo  remained  with  Gbntile  till  1424. 
In  a  record  of  that  year  he  is  called  Jacopo  da  Venezia,  olim  famulo  magistri 
Gentilini  pittoris  de  Fabriano  (com.  to  Vasabi,  iii.  20).  But  he  called  himself 
Gentile's  pupil  also  on  a  Crucifixion  at  Verona,  the  inscription  of  which  is  copied 
in  Riooi,  Mem., «.«.,  i.  173.  [*  It  has  been  doubted  that  Jacopo  Bellini  is  identical 
with  the  Jacopo  da  Veneaa  mentioned  in  the  record  of  1424,  but  these  doubts  are 
probably  not  justified.  In  any  case,  this  Jacopo  da  Venezia  left  Qentile  in  1423. 
Compare  Cbowb  and  Cataloasbllb,  History  of  PainHng  in  North  Italy,  ed. 
BoBBHias,  L  100  sqq.] 

*  '  One  cannot  say  more  than  that  he  received  Qentile's  name.  Qentile  da 
Fabriano  was  probably  dead  when  Qentile  Bellini  was  bom. 

^  Tapola  alfabetiea,  «.«.  It  is  from  this  register  that  we  know  the  name  of 
Qentile's  father,  which,  as  stated  in  the  text  {antea],  was  Niocold  di  Giovanni, 
Bfaasi.  The  date  as  given  by  Mobbni.  op.  Riooi,  Memorie,  «.«.,  pp.  149  and  165» 
is  incorrect.  '^  Anonimo,  «.«.,  p.  67. 
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day.  In  1423  he  completed  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which 
Palla  Strozzi  presented  to  the  church  of  Santa  Trinity ;  it  is  the 
same  masterpiece  which  now  adorns  the  Florentine  Academy  of 
Arts.^  He  enriched  the  foreground  of  the  composition  by  the 
introduction  of  a  copious  retinue  of  followers,  grooms,  and  hunts- 
men,  accompanied  by  dogs  and  monkeys,  filling  the  distance  with 
well-arranged  episodes  and  groups.  The  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  angel  annunciate  appear  in  the  medallions  of  the  gables,  whilst 
the  predella  comprises  the  Nativity,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Grace  in  the  shape  of  the  females 
attendant  on  the  Virgin,  ease  in  the  motion  of  the  King  whose 
spurs  a  page  removes,  are  combined  with  individuality  in  heads, 
which  seem  portrayed  from  nature;  the  harmonies  of  colour  are 
Umbrian  in  their  gaiety,  but  there  is  no  aerial  perspective,  and 
gilt-relief  ornament  is  luxuriously  applied.  The  profile  of  a  female 
to  the  left  of  the  Virgin  recalls  the  types  of  the  old  Sienese  period, 
whilst  the  turbaned  king  seems  impressed  with  that  softness  which 
becomes  a  more  charming  feature  in  Perugino.  The  gable  figures 
are  pretty  and  in  fair  condition,  whilst  the  principal  subject  is  not 
free  from  injury.  This  is  Gentile's  best  extant  effort,  proving 
that  his  stay  in  Florence  had  taught  him  something  more  than  he 
had  learnt  at  home,  yet  that,  like  his  precursor  Nuzi,  he  could  not 
alter  his  Umbrian  nature,  nor  forget  his  primitive  education  so 
far  as  to  adopt  any  of  the  innovations  due  to  Uccelli,  Brunelleschi, 
Masaccio,  or  Donatello.  He  may  have  been  struck  by  a  miniaturist 
like  Lorenzo  Monaco.  He  may  have  admired  the  creations  of 
Angelico,  but  he  remained  inferior  to  the  first  and  a  fortiori  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  second. 

Gentile  still  inhabited  Florence  in  1426.    An  inscription,  printed 
by  many  authors,  long  authenticated  a  Virgin  and  Child  attended 

*  No.  105.  One  part  of  the  predella,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  ia  in  the 
Louvre,  No.  1,278.  An  insoription  at  the  base  of  the  Adoration  runs  as  follows: 
*'  Opns  Gentilis  de  Fabriano  MGOCCXXIII  mensis  Maii"  The  front  faoe  of  a 
turbaned  man  immediately  behind  the  last  of  the  kings  is  engraved  by  Vasari 
as  Gentile's  portrait.  This  picture  is  noticed  by  Albbbtini,  Memoriale, «.«.,  p.  14. 
Respecting  it  we  have  the  following  record:  "  1423. — Maestro  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
maestro  di  dipintura  riceve  da  messer  Palla  Strozzi  per  resto  di  pagamento  di  dipin- 
lura  della  tavola  ha  f atto  nella  sagrestia  di  Santa  Trinita,  fior  150.  E  tanto  fu 
prezzo  di  essa  tavola.  cio^  fior:  150."  (From  the  calendar  of  accounts  of  Messer 
Palla,  drawn  up  by  Senator  Carlo  Strozzi,  Lib.  No.  8»  p.  20.) 
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by  saints,  the  centre  of  which  has  disappeared  from  the  church  of 
S.  Niccolo  di  lit  d'Amo.^  It  was  ordered  by  one  of  the  family  of 
Quaratesi,^  and  extorted  from  Yasari  an  opinion  that  of  all  things 
he  had  seen  by  Oentile,  that  was  the  best,  not  only  because  the 
Virgin  and  saints  were  well  done,  but  because  the  predella^  with 
incidents  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  could  not  have  been  better 
or  neater.  The  side  panels  of  this  votive  piece  are  still  at  S.  Nic- 
cold,  filled  with  a  pretty  and  graceful  Magdalen  in  profile;  a 
S.  Nicholas,  on  whose  cope  scenes  from  the  Passion  are  given  with 
exquisite  minuteness;  a  fine  St.  George,  and  a  Baptist  more  in  the 
Sienese  antique  style;  the  whole  ornamented  with  profasion,  flat 
and  fused  in  tone,  and  with  a  rosy  flesh  tint  shadowed  in  cool 
grey.* 

But  this  was  not  a  soUtary  commission  undertaken  for  patrons 
having  family  chapels  in  S.  Niccold.  A  panel,  discovered  in  that 
church  shortly  before  1866,  is  now  in  the  sacristy.  It  represents 
the  Eternal,  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  cherubim  of  Umbrian  type, 
sending  down  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ, 
both  of  whom  kneel  on  a  rainbow  spanning  a  golden  heaven  Ughted 
by  a  sun  in  relief.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the  foreground 
of  a  landscape,  and  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse  form  the  subjects  of  one 
side,  whilst  on  the  other  are  SS.  Cosmo,  Damian,  and  a  third  saint 
together,  and  St.  Benedict  with  a  chained  devil.  It  is  more  hasty 
than  the  Virgin  of  the  Quaratesi,  and  more  strongly  impressed 
with  the  defects  of  the  Umbrian  and  Gubbian  schools.^ 

^  The  inBoription  is  given  as  follows  by  Rioha  {Chiese,  z.  270):  "  Opus  Gentilis 
de  Fabriano  1425,  mense  Mali." 
^  Vasabi,  iii.  0  «g. 
'  Not  to  be  found  at  this  day.    |j*  Compare  the  next  note.] 

*  In  the  gables  of  these  panels  are  figures  of  canonized  friars  between  angels. 
Part  of  the  predella  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Tom- 
maso  Puooini  of  Pistoia  (Vasabi,  com.,  iii.  7),  but  all  that  we  have  seen  there  in  the 
shape  of  incidents  from  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  are  two  panels  of  another  period 
and  school  from  those  of  Gentile.  [*  The  four  side  panels  are  now  in  the  Uffizi 
(No.  1,310);  the  central  panel  is  in  the  collection  of  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace 
(see  L.  Gust,  Notes  on  Pictures  in  the  Royal  GoUeetiona,  p.  17  «;.);  ^^^  ^  ^or  the 
predella,  it  seems  very  likely,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Sisix  (in  L*Arte,  ix. 
332  aqq.),  that  four  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban,  now  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery,  originally  formed  part  of  it.  The  execution  of  these  four  panels 
is  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  an  assistant,  or  assistants.] 

*  ^  The  present  whereabouts  of  this  picture  is  not  known  to  me. 
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Of  the  same  period,  no  doabt,  is  a  Virgin  supporting  the  Infant 
Christ  erect  on  a  balustrade  before  her,  with  remnants  of  Gentile's 
signature,  and  curiously  Uke  a  later  Virgin  bj  Jacopo  BeUini,^ 
all  but  Ufe-size,  and  injured  by  restoring,  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Jarves.* 

In  1420  Pope  Martin  V.  entered  Rome,  on  his  way  from  Con- 
stance. He  found  the  capital  in  ruins,  its  churches  crumbling, 
its  houses  depopulated.  After  he  had  settled  some  of  the  more 
important  quarrels  that  raged  in  Italy,  and  was  able  to  afford 
leisure  for  less  important  duties,  he  patched  up  the  roof  and  floor 
of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  and  casting  about  for  some  one  to  adorn 
that  edifice,  he  chose  Gentile,^  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Florence  by  way  of  Siena  and  Orvieto.  Both  at  Siena  and  at 
Orvieto  Gentile  had  left  specimens  of  his  skill — at  Siena,  to  which 
he  wandered  in  the  summer  of  1425,  a  Madonna  with  saints,  long 
exhibited  in  the  Uffizio  de'  Banchetti;^  at  Orvieto,  in  the  winter  of 
the  same  year,  a  Virgin  and  Child.  The  mutilated  remnants  of  the 
latter  show  how  conscientiously  he  appUed  to  wall-painting  the 

*  ^  In  the  GMleriA  Tadini  at  Lovere  (aee  Cbowb  and  Oavaloasxllx,  HitUnry  of 
Painting  in  North  Italy,  ed.  Bouirius,  i.  108). 

*  Mr.  Jaires  is  an  Amerioan  gentleman  who  often  Tiflite  Florence.    In  the 
distance  of  this  pioture  is  a  landscape  with  roses  and  other  flowers  creeping  up  the 

balostrade;  the  child  on  tiptoe  like  one  by  Benozzo;  signed:  "Qent 

briano.    [*This  piotore  is  now  in  the  Jarves  collection  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
(No.  39).] 

*  >  Cf.  aniea,  p.  199,  n.  2. 

*  From  the  MS.  records  of  Dino  de'  Marzi  Senese,   1395-1427  (foL  169  h): 
*'  1426.    Lonardo  di  betto  dagnolacdo  die  auere  dodici  livre,  e  qnagli  6  auti 

per  loi  adi  zvii).  daghosto  da  maieetro  gientile  di  .  .  .  da  .  .  .  dipentore  e  s6 
per  pigione  de  la  chasa  di  lonardo,  la  quale  gli  aloghai  a  di  22  di  giungnio  ora 
passati  per  insino  a  tutto  aghoeto  per  prezo  di  dodici  livre."  From  the  Storie 
8ene$i,  MS.  of  Sioismoitdo  Tizio,  tom.  iy.,  p.  200:  *'  1424.  Gentilis  Fabrianensis 
pictor  ezimius,  Virgixus  imaginem  ceterommque  sanctorum  non  hoc  anno,  ut 
fertur,  in  foro  pubUoo  apud  Tabelliones  depinzit,  sed  sequent!  perfecit.  In  imis 
yero  sub  Viigine  circulus  est,  in  quo  lesu  Christi  in  septdcro  mortui  consistentis 
quam  Pietatem  ohristiani  vocant,  a  deztris  ac  sinistris  angeU  duo  sunt  ereo  colore 
tarn  tenui  picti,  tamque  ezili  lineatura  in  tufeo  lapide,  ut  nisi  qnis  etiam  ostensis 
aoutissimum  figat  intuitum,  oonspicere  non  valeat."  lb.,  p.  206:  **  1420.  Diebus 
tamen  paucis  elapsis  (octobris)  OentiUs  Fabrianensis  pictor  Mari»  Virginis,  cetero- 
rumque  sanctorum  supra  Tabellionum  sedilla  (detto  1'  Uffizio  de'  Banchetti)  in 
publico  foro  ad  Casati  fauces  (la  boooa  del  Casato)  pictas  imagines  iam  perfectas, 
annotate  augusti  mense,  populo  preboit  oonspiciendas:  tametsi  anno  elapso  inoo- 
hatas,  et  non  plene  absolutas  notaverimus." 
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practice  usual  to  him  in  panels.  The  group  is  pleasing  in  its 
Umbrian  nature;  the  Virgin's  head  is  of  a  regular  oval,  the  features 
kindly,  the  mouth  pouting,  the  action  graceful,  the  hands  slim 
and  refined.^  We  see  the  qualities  of  Simone  Martini,  with  in- 
creased perfection  in  technical  execution  and  draperies  reminiscent 
of  those  in  Taddeo  Bartoli;  we  note  the  finish  and  flatness,  the 
copious  ornament  of  a  miniature,  and  an  adventitious  splendour 
derived  from  a  modem  crown  in  silver  relief  on  the  Virgin's  head, 
and  original  gilt  embroidery  on  the  hems.^ 

We  may  believe  that  Gentile  came  first  to  Home  in  1426.  We 
have  written  proofs  that  he  was  in  Martin  V.'s  service  in  1427  at 
a  monthly  salary  of  twenty-five  gold  florins.^  He  painted  the 
pontiffs  likeness,  with  portraits  of  ten  attendant  cardinals,  on 
one  panel.^  In  8.  Maria  Nuova,  now  S.  Francesca  Bomana,  he 
designed  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Benedict  and  Joseph,^ 

^  DxLLA  Vallb,  8tor,  del  Duomo  di  Oroieto, «.«.,  p.  123.  The  reoord  referring  to 
his  wall-paintiiig  in  the  Daomo  ib  dated  Deo.  9,  1425,  and  ;in  it  the  artist  is 
oalled,  as  Angelioo  was  later,  "egregiam  magistmm  magistromm."  [^This 
reading  is  inoorreot;  it  should  be  "  egregiam  magistrum,  ma(7i«tr«m  (Gentilem  de 
Fafariano)."  Vasabi,  ed.  A.  Vxntubi,  «.«.,  p.  17.  The  fresco  was  finished  by 
Ootober  16, 1425  (t&.,  p.  16).]    See  also  Faoio,  u,b.,  pp.  44,  45. 

'  The  ground  of  this  mutilated  pieoe  is  newly  tinged;  the  blue  mantle  of  the 
Virgin  is  repainted,  and  its  green  lining  pointed  with  gold. 

'  See  G.  Amati,  '*  Notisia  di  alouni  manosoritti  dell' Arohivio  secreto  Vatioano  " 
in  Arehivio  Morieo  ikdiano,  ser.  iii.,  part  i.  (Florence,  1866),  p.  193:  "  (Diversorum 
Martini  V.}  Benediotus  de  Guidalottis  legum  doctor,  apostolice  camere  dericus, 
in  camerariatus  domini  nostri  pape  officio  locumtenens.  Nobili  viro  Johanni  de 
Astallis,  thesaurario  alme  urbis,  salutem  in  Domino. 

"Solvatts.  .  .  . 

"Benediotus  etc.  solvatis  magistro  Gtontili  de  Fabriano  egregio  piotori,  pro 
salario  suo  unius  mensis,  inoepti  die  yigesimo  octavo  mensis  ianuarii  proximo 
preteriti,  et  finiti  die  ultimo  presentis  mensis  februarii,  florenos  auri  de  camera 
yiginti  quinque,  quos  etc.  Datum  die  ultimo  mensis  februarii,  ind.  quinta 
pont.  anno  decimo.  loan,  de  Gallesio,  Gratis.  Egregio  piotori  magistro  GentiU  de 
Fabriano.  pro  salario  suo  mensis  martii  proximo  preteriti,  florenos  auri  de  camera 
yiginti  quinque  etc.  Egregio  piotori  magistro  Gentili  de  Fabriano  pro  suo  salario 
mensis  aprilis  proximo  preteriti,  ducatos  auri  do  camera  viginti  quinque  etc. 
Egregio  piotori  magistro  Gentili  de  Fabriano,  pro  salario  suo  mensis  junii  proximo 
preteriti.  ducatos  auri  viginti  quinque. 

"Egregio  piotori  magistro  Gentili  do  Fabriano,  pro  suo  salario  mensis  julii 
proximo  preteriti.  florenos  auri  viginti  quinque." 

[*  Those  payments  wore  made  to  Gentile  for  his  work  in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano. 
See  VxHTUSi,  in  Vasabi,  u.s„  p.  18.] 

*  Faoio,  «.«.,  pp.  44.  45.  ^  Vasasi,  iii.  7. 
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and,  in  8.  Giovaimi  Laterano,  he  began  a  series  of  subjects  from 
the  legend  of  S.  John  the  Baptist.^  On  the  accession  of  Eugenios 
IV.  he  continued  the  work,'  and  his  own  decease  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  Prophets  in  monochrome  above  the  incidents 
of  the  Precursor.*  Here,  however,  as  at  Venice,  the  masterpieces 
of  Gentile  have  all  perished.  But  one  of  them,  that  of  S.  Francesca 
Bomana,  still  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  Yasari  relates 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  say  of  its  author:  **  Aveva  la  mano 
simile  al  nome;  "  ^  whilst  a  disciple  of  a  different  school,  Van  der 
Weyden,  having  had  occasion  to  see  the  frescoes  in  8.  Giovanni 
Laterano,  declared  Gentile  to  have  been  the  greatest  man  in 
Italy .^  We  know  what  Michael  Angelo  thought  of  Flemish  art. 
He  considered  it  to  lack  grandeur,  selection,  proportion,  and  sym- 
metry. He  objected  to  the  numerous  episodes  which  filled  the 
distances  of  pictures;  he  deprecated  the  use  of  landscapes  in  which 
the  eye  should  be  solely  flattered  by  huts,  green  fields,  trees,  rivers, 
and  bridges.®  Van  der  Weyden,  who  was  the  true  representative 
of  an  art  so  despised,  thus  appears  to  have  been  favourably  struck 
by  a  form  of  pictorial  attainment  in  which  Michael  Angelo,  his 
antagonist  in  every  sense,  also  found  something  to  prize.  We 
may  read  this  puzzle  by  assuming  that  the  great  Florentine  was 
in  a  vein  of  sarcasm  and  pleasantry  when  Vasari  overheard  the 
pun  on  Gentile's  name.  Van  der  Weyden  visited  the  peninsula, 
spent  days,  no  doubt,  in  seeing  the  creations  of  the  best  men  of 
the  time,  and  declared  himself  most  pleased  with  those  of  one 
who  held  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  he  discovered  in  Gentile  qualities  akin 
to  his  own;  great  minuteness,  careful  fusion  of  tone,  absence  of 
shadow,  and  bright  contrasts  of  colour.'' 

^  FUtina  says  he  (liartin  V.j  "  pioturamqae  Gentilis,  opoB  piotoris  egregii 
inchoaTit/'    Platika  (ed.  Saoohi,  8"",  Paria),  p.  204. 

*  *  ThiB  is  not  the  case.  Qentile  had  been  dead  for  some  yean  when  Eagenina 
IV.  became  Pope  (March  3,  1431). 

*  Fagio,  «.*.,  pp.  44,  45.  *  Vasabi,  iii  7.  ■  Faoio,  u.s.,  p.  46. 

*  See  this  opinion  expressed  in  a  conversation  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Vittoria  Colonna»  Marchioness  of  Pesoara,  in  Raoztkski.  Les  Arts  en  Portugal, 
S"",  Paris,  1846 ;  or  the  extract  in  Gaimm's  Leben  Michael  Angela's,  S°,  Hanover,  1863, 
Zweiter  Theil,  pp.  370.  371. 

*  ^  A  picture  which  no  doubt  was  painted  by  Gentile  daring  his  stay  in  Rome 
has  recently  been  diBCoyered  by  Dr.  L.  Vbntubi  (see  BoUeUino  d'arte,  vii  73  aqq.) 
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It  is  probable  that  Gentile  at  some  period  of  his  life  dwelt  at 
Peragia,  where  parts  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  angels 
are  preserved  in  S.  Domenico ;  a  mere  relic,  so  damaged  are  the 
remains.^ 

In  diik  di  Castello,  for  which,  if  Vasari  was  correctly  informed. 
Gentile  finished  more  than  one  of  his  productions,  those  assigned 
to  him  in  the  Spedale  are  of  doubtful  origin.^  A  Martyrdom,  and 
scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Victorinus,  once  in  the  cathedral  of 
S.  Severino,  have  perished.^ 

In  Fabriano,  the  only  remnant  entitled  to  consideration  is  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  between  six  angels  playing  instruments, 
of  old  in  the  Casa  Bufera,  now  in  Casa  Morichi,  in  which  much 
of  the  master's  manner  may  yet  be  traced.  It  was  in  former 
times  the  front  of  a  standard,  on  the  obverse  of  which  a  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  of  the  same  size  and  form,  was  depicted. 
This  obverse  is  also  in  Casa  Morichi,  but  it  bears  the  inscription : 
"  Ano  dfii  1452  .  die  26  de  Martio."    Belated  as  to  style  with  the 


This  pitiniang — a  Virgin  and  Child — is  now  in  the  Sala  dal  Gapitolo  in  the  Dnomo 
of  Velletri,  having  previoosly  been  in  S.  ApoUonia  of  that  city,  whither  it  was 
bronght  from  8S.  Ck)sma  e  Damiano  at  Rome  in  1033. 

*  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  same  churoh»  assigned  to  Qentile  by  M  ABiom 
{LeU,  piiL,  p.  67),  and  engraved  by  RosxNX,  is  by  Benedetto  BonfiglL  Below 
the  principal  group  of  the  piece  noticed  in  the  text  are  traces  of  angels  with  scroUs 
on  which  are  musical  notes.  The  whole  on  gold  ground.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
is  now  in  the  Gkilleria  Com.  at  Perugia  (Sala  VI.,  No.  16). 

3  In  the  "  amministrazione  dello  spedale  "  of  Citt&  di  Castello,  two  panels  are 
shown  as  by  Qentile  da  Fabriano;  one,  much  restored,  representing  the  Virgin 
enthroned  holding  the  Infant  erect  on  her  knee,  revealing  the  Umbrian  manner  of 
a  man  in  Qentile's  school;  the  other,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  the  latter  holding  a  bird, 
reminiscent  of  Allegretto  Nusi's  style,  but  of  a  date  later  than  his.  [*  These  two 
pictures  are  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Citt&  di  Castello  (Nos.  74  and  71). 
No.  74  is  by  Antonio  Vivarini,  as  Dr.  Toesca  was  the  first  to  point  out  (in  L'ArU, 
vi.  248  sq,).] 

'  See  the  authorities  in  Riooi,  «.«.,  i.  166,  170.  We  are  informed  too  late,  un- 
fortunately, by  Marchese  Carlo  Luzi  of  S.  Severino  that  there  is  an  altarpiece  by 
Qentile  on  the  high-altar  in  the  parish  church  of  Serra  Petrona,  near  Camerino, 
[*  This  altarpiece  (representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints)  is  not  by  Qentile. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  Alunno  (e/.  poatea,  p.  239),  but  is  given  by  Mr.  Pikkiks 
(in  Bassegna  d'arte,  vi.  63  n.)  and  Mr.  Bibbnsov  {Central  Italian  Painiera,  p.  192) 
to  Lorenzo  IL  da  San  Severino.]  In  Urbino  nothing  by  Qentile  exists,  and  Santi 
only  notices  him  in  the  Rhfme  Ohron,  as:  **  il  degno  Qentil  da  Fabriano,"  lib. 
XXIL,  cap.  91,  in  Punoiliori,  «.«. 
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Coronation,  though  of  rader  aspect,  it  may  be  of  a  later  date  and 
by  some  pupil.^ 

Oentile,  it  is  said,  died  at  Borne,  and  was  bnried  at  8.  Francesoa 
Bomana,  in  Gampo  Yaccino.' 

The  pieces  not  alluded  to  in  the  text  are  not  numerous : 

Pisa.  Pia  Casa  deUa  Misericardia^  A  small  and  pretty  Virgin, 
seated  on  a  cushion,  with  her  arms  crossed  on  her  bosom  adoring  the 
Infant  Christ  outstretched  on  its  back  on  her  lap,  and  grasping  her  dress 
(blue  and  repainted).    The  flesh  tints  are  now  opaque. 

Pisa.  Academy  of  Arts,  A  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  another 
hand,  and  not  unlike  a  Neri  di  Bicci.^ 

Rome.  OaUeria  Colonna,  No.  130.  Virgin  and  Child.  This  panel  is 
incorrectly  catalogued.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  rare  works 
of  Stefano  da  Zevio  of  Verona.^ 

Berlin  Museum,  No.  1,130.  Throned  Virgin  and  Child,  SS.  Catherine 
and  Nicholas  at  the  sides,  the  patron  in  prayer  in  front,  inscribed  on 
a  frame  of  the  period:  '^  Gentilis  de  Fabriano  pinxit,"  gold  ground, 
small  red  seraphs  play  on  the  trees.  The  colour  of  this  work  is  altered 
by  time  and  oil  varnishes.* 

Berlin  OaUery.  Six  subjects  in  one  frame  (No.  1,058),  *'  School  of 
Gentile,"  in  the  style  of  Antonio  da  Murano.^ 

*  ^  The  editor  has  no  olae  to  the  present  owner  of  these  two  piotnres. 

^  Faoio,  «.«.,  pp.  44»  45.  We  need  hardly  point  out  the  error  of  the  comm.  of 
the  last  edition  of  Yababi  (iii.  22),  who  infer  from  Facio's  text  that  Roger  ▼.  d. 
Weyden  met  Gentile  at  Rome.  Facio  merely  says,  referring  to  the  waU-paint- 
ings  of  S.  GioT.  Laterano:  *'  aaotore  reqoisito  oom  multa  laade  oomulatom  oeteris 
ItaliciB  piotoribus  anteposuisse."  Van  der  Weyden  dearly  asked  for  the  painter's 
name  only,  and  we  believe  (Gentile  to  have  been  dead  some  years  at  that  time. 
See  antea,  note  to  p.  197. 

I*  Gentile,  as  we  have  seen  {anUGf  p.  205,  n.  3),  received  payment  for  his  work 
in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  untU  the  end  of  July,  1427.  On  October  14, 1427,  Onofrio 
di  Giovanni  Massi,  uncle  of  the  late  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  received  from  the  priory 
of  S.  Maria  Nnova  200  lire  due  to  the  painter,  in  aU  probability  for  the  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints  mentioned  arUea,  p.  205  (see  Colas  anti,  «.s.,  p.  18). 
We  thus  find  that  Gentile's  death  took  place  between  August  1  and  October  14t 
1427.1  *  '  Now  Museo  Civico  of  Pisa,  Sala  V.,  No.  26. 

^  Now  in  the  Museo  Civico  of  Pisa  (Sala  VI.,  No.  25),  and  officially  ascribed  to 
Neri  di  Bicci. 

*  >  Compare  Cbowi  and  Cavaloassllb,  Hiaiory  of  PainHng  in  North  Italy, 
ed.  BoBBKius,  ii  166. 

*  This  piece  is  described  by  Ricci.  It  was  originally  in  S.  Nicoold  of  Fabriano 
and  successively  at  Osimo,  Matelioa,  and  Rome  (see  Riooi.  «.«.,  i.  155). 

*  7  Assigned,  with  a  query,  to  Antonio  Vivarini  in  the  current  catalogue  of  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum. 
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Munich  OaUery,  No.  986.  An  Assumptioii  falsely  catalogued  under 
Gentile's  name  (see  antea,  Naddus  Ceccharelli,  Vol.  III.,  71  sq.)^ 

Paris,  Mr.  0.  Mundler.  A  small  panel  originally  at  Milan  repre- 
senting  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant  erect  on  her  knee,  with  a  kneeling 
patron,  supposed  to  be  Lionel  d'  Este.  This  is  a  graceful  (partially 
retouched)  picture,  with  little  figures  in  a  landscape  distance,  and  quite 
in  Gentile's  character.' 

Bari.  8.  Agostino.  Here  is  a  Crucifix,  of  which  Vasari  speaks,* 
not  seen  by  the  authors,  but  described  by  Schulz.^ 

Xofufen.  Lord  Taunton.'^  A  panel  in  tempera  representing  a  naval 
episode  (a  King  in  his  galley,  and  a  convoy  of  ships,  with  a  friar  in  a 
grotto,  and  four  persons  with  a  dog  on  the  land  to  the  right)  bears  the 
name  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  But  the  manner  is  that  of  Fra  Giovanni 
AngelicO,  the  drawing,  action,  types,  drapery  being  like  those  of  his 
school.  A  heavy  varnish  dims  the  surface  and  leaves  a  doubt  as  to 
the  authorship  by  the  Fra,  or  by  Gozzoli,  or  perhaps  by  Pesellino. 

Liverpool,  Walker  Art  OaUery,  Roscoe  Collection^  No.  13.  A  saint  on 
a  throne  between  four  others.  This  picture  is  Umbrian,  and  shows  the 
influence  of  the  Sienese  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  but  is  by  one  bred  in  the 
school  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  besides  (as  we  have  reason  to  judge 
from  a  recent  visit')  is  injured  by  time  and  old  restoring. 

Corsham  Court.  Methuen  OaUery.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
(Waagen,  TreasureSy  supp.  p.  397).^ 

Paris.  Hotel  Cluny.  A  panel  in  this  collection  assigned  to  (Gentile, 
and  dated  1408,  is  by  Lorenzo  Monaco  (see  arUea,  Vol.  II.,  297  sq.). 

*  ^  Now  offioially  ascribed  to  Lippo  MemmL 

*  3  This  paintiiig — ^now  in  the  Louyre  (No.  1,279) — is  by  Jacopo  fiellinL  Com- 
pare Cbowb  and  Gavaloasblui,  History  of  PainUng  in  North  Italy,  ed. 
BoBSHius,  i.  112,  n.  3. 

3  Vasasi,  iiL  7  «;. 

*  D^nkmSUr,  «.«.,  toL  iii,  p.  174. 

*  '  Now  possibly  in  the  oollection  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Stanleyi  of  Qoantook 
Lodge.  Bridgewater. 

*  '  /.e.,  made  shortly  before  1860. 

*  7  xhis  piotare  is  now  in  the  coUeotion  of  M.  Henri  Heogel  of  Paris,  and  is 
reprodaoed  in  Golasabti,  «.«. 

The  following  extant  piotores  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano  remain  to  be  mentioned: 

Fabriano.    Casa  Fomairi.    St.  lYanois  receiving  the  stigmata. 

Paris.  Mme.  Bartons.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (at  present  on  loan  to  the  Maste 
des  Arts  d^ooratifs;  reproduced  in  BoUeUino  d^ofU,  t.,  plate  facing  p.  33). 

8t.  Petertitnirg.  Hermitage.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  angels  (from  the 
Stroganoff  collection). 

BMgnano.    Mr.  B.  Berenson.    The  Virgin  and  Child  (fragment). 
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A  follower,  some  say  the  son,  of  Gentile,  belongs  to  this  period. 
He  calls  himself  ''  Franciscos  GentiUs  ";  and  we  are  acquainted 
with  three  panels  on  which  this  name  is  inscribed.  One  is  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican/  another  in  Fermo ;'  a  third  belonged  to 
Mr.  Barker  in  London.^  They  are  the  wretched  efforts  of  an  artist 
who  was  formed  not  so  much  on  the  models  of  Gentile  as  on  those 
of  Antonio  da  Fabriano,  Giovanni  Boccati  of  Camerino,and  Lorenzo 
of  Sanseverino.  The  Umbrian  style,  in  a  worse  form  than  that 
which  they  evolved,  is  mingled  in  Franciscus  with  a  method  of 
stippling  akin  to  that  of  Crivelli.  A  closer  but  equally  defective 
imitator  of  Gentile  is  Lellus  of  Velletri,  whose  Madonna  in  S.  Agos- 
tino  of  Perugia  is  a  cento  of  the  technical  methods  apparent  in  the 
Virgin  at  Orvieto,  and  the  least  praiseworthy  characteristics  of 
Taddeo  and  Domenico  di  Bartolo.^ 

Antonio  di  Agostino  di  Ser  Giovanni  da  Fabriano  was  a  less 
contemptible,  but  still  feeble  assistant  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano. 
It  is  to  him,  indeed,  that  the  Marchese  Bicd  assigns  the  Corona- 

^  Pre88  X.,  Virgin  and  Child,  dgned  **  Franoisoiu  Gentilis,"  with  the  mono- 
gram £T.  The  types  are  repulsive,  the  tempera  dark  and  dim  (the  Virgin's  blae 
mantle  new).    [*  Now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery.] 

'  In  the  house  of  the  advooate  Dominici.  Subject:  The  Salutation,  with  the 
infants  on  the  dresses  of  the  figures;  the  Saviour  already  in  benediction.  This 
is  a  picture  devoid  of  all  feeling;  colour  stippled  as  in  Crivelli;  draperies  broken 
and  angular,  inscribed:  "  Franciscus  QHilis  de  Fabriano  "  (panel).  [*  Present 
whereabouts  not  ascertainable).] 

'  Panel  portrait,  mistaken  by  Rioci  for  that  of  Gentile,  commingling  the 
Umbrian  and  new  Perugian  manner  with  the  style  of  Lorenso  di  S.  Severino,  as 
exhibited  in  the  picture  of  the  National  Gallery  and  in  Crivelli.  The  person 
represented  is  youthful,  but  lean  and  of  an  angular  outline;  at  a  balcony,  long  hair 
falls  out  of  a  red  cap;  background  green,  inscribed  on  the  parapet:  '*  Franciscus 
GentiUs  de  Fabriano  pinsit."  Character  as  above.  {.*  This  piotnre  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Leatham  at  Miserden  Park,  Cirencester,  and  was  shown 
by  him  at  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures  of  the  Umbrian  School  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  in  1909-10  (No.  39).  A  fourth  signed  picture  by  this  artist  lb  an  Ecoe 
Homo  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  L.  Mond  in  London,  inscribed  on  the  bottom 
and  side  of  the  panel:  **  Franciscus  GentiUs  de  Fabriano  "  (see  Bightsb,  The 
Mond  CoUeetion,  London,  1910,  ii  486  sgg.).  A  fifth,  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
two  angel  musicians  and  SS.  Sebastian  and  John  the  Evangelist  (triptych,  signed 
"  Franciscus  Gentile  "),  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Duoa  di  Verdura's  collection 
at  Rome,  April  11. 1894). 

^  The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  (two  angels  in  front)  between  SS.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Augustine,  Agata  and  Liberatore;  signed  on  a  twined  scroll:  "  Lelliia 
de  Velletri  pinsit."    Now  in  the  Galleria  Comm.  at  Perugia  (SaU  VI.,  No.  12). 
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tion  of  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  in  the 
Casa  Morichi,^  adding  that,  according  to  tradition,  Antonio  had 
tried  there  how  well  he  could  imitate  his  master.^  He  may  be  seen 
in  his  native  ugliness  in  a  St.  Jerome  of  the  Eomari  Gallery  at 
Fabriano,  in  which,  Uke  Giovanni  Boccati,  he  exaggerates  the 
defect  of  unwrought  extremities  visible  in  Piero  della  Francesca, 
and  he  paints  in  a  system  of  mixed  tempera  of  a  raw  dull  tone 
very  dilBTerent  from  that  of  Gentile.^  His  nude  is  fairly  propor- 
tioned, but  is  also  dry  and  withered ;  and  his  drapery  sins  commonly 
by  angularity.  The  frescoes  in  the  old  refectory  of  S.  Domenico 
at  Fabriano  may  be  assigned  to  him,^  and  there  are  other  authentic 
subjects  by  him  in  the  Palazzo  Piersanti  at  Matelica,^  in  the 
parish  church  of  La  Genga,®  and  even  perhaps  in  S.  Croce  near 
Sassoferrato.'^ 

1  Riccfi,  L  176. 

*  '  Aa  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bombb  (in  Thumi  and  Biokbb,  AUgemeinea  Lexikon 
der  bUdcTtden  KUnsUer,  L  686),  Antonio  cannot  well  have  been  the  pupil  of  Qentile, 
who  died  in  1427,  while  Antonio's  activity  as  a  painter  began  about  1460.  He 
was  still  living  in  1486. 

'  The  saint  is  seated,  writing,  in  cardinal's  dress,  in  a  cell  filled  with  books, 
aooompanied  by  the  lion.  The  vehicle  with  which  the  colours  are  impregnated 
seems  a  sort  of  red  oil  of  a  viscous  nature.  On  the  desk  is  the  date  **  1461,"  and 
below  on  the  frame:  "  Antonius  9  Fabri." 

^  See  aniea,  note  to  p.  179,  VoL  III.  The  place  is  now  a  granary;  the  subject, 
filling  the  whole  wall,  a  Gruoifizion  and  many  saints  kneeling  on  each  hand.  In 
a  niche  on  one  side  is  St.  Lucy,  on  the  other  St.  Gatherine,  aU  in  a  feigned  frame 
with  fair  ornaments  in  it.  The  colour  is  injured.  On  the  frame  one  reads: 
*'  1480,  die  26  Februarii." 

B  Here  is  a  Crucifix  in  which  the  Saviour,  of  good  proportion,  is  not  unlike  the 
foregoing  in  character  and  proportion,  though  it  is  injured.  An  inscription  runs: 
"...  tonius  .  .  brianen.  S.  P.  1462  "  (may  be  72).  [*  Reproduced  in  Bassegna 
d^arU,  vi  62.] 

^  This  place  is  about  five  miles  from  Fabriano.  The  principal  picture  is  a 
A^rgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  angels  on  the  high-altar.  The  Eternal,  above, 
has  sent  down  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Qhost.  SS.  Clement  and  John  the  Baptist 
attend  at  the  sides.  The  Infant  is  round-backed,  a  defect  noticeable  in  the  works 
of  the  painters  of  Camerino.  The  dry  and  not  well-proportioned  forms  recall 
Qentile  and  the  Sienese.  On  a  scroll:  "Antonius  de  Fabi&o  pinzit."  Two 
standards  by  the  same  hand  are  also  preserved  here.  The  first  represents  a  Virgin 
and  Child  with  the  Eternal  above,  signed:  *'  Antonius  .  .  .",  with  SS.  Clement  and 
John  the  Baptist  on  the  obverse,  and  four  brethren  kneeling  below.  [*  The  obverse 
reproduced  in  Baategna  d*  arUt  vi  61.]  In  the  second,  the  Virgin,  Child,  and 
patron,  with  a  (Trucifizion  between  two  saints  on  the  obverse,  aU  but  ruined. 

^  Here  is  a  large  composite  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  88. 
Joachim,  Benedict,  Stephen  and  Clara,  with  a  Crucifixion  in  an  upper  course,  at 
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Antonio's  contemporary  Onofrio  is  said  to  have  done  the 
fragments  of  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  in  one  of 
the  cloisters  of  8.  Michele  in  Bosco  at  Bologna.^  These  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  rade  ones  of  the  third-rates  of  the  iGifteenth 
century  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches. 

The  older  craftsmen  of  S.  Severino  are  of  more  interest 
to  the  historian.  They  were  the  neighbours  of  Ottaviano 
Nelli  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano;  and  one  of  them,  by  name 
Lorenzo,'  is  the  author  of  works  which  form  an  intermedi- 
ate link  between  those  of  the  two  painters  just  mentioned. 
The  earliest  notice  of  Lorenzo  is  to  be  found  in  a  triptych, 
of  which  the  principal  subject  is  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
a  piece  so  injured  as  to  possess  no  value.  It  belongs  to  the 
Cistercians  of  S.  Severino^  and  is  remarkable  for  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "nelli  mei  ani  XXVI  io  Lorenzo  f e  .  •  . 
quisto  laurro."  The  date:  "Afio  domini  MCCCC"  beneath 
a  Pietik  on  the  outer  side,  settles  the  period  of  Lorenzo's  birth.^ 

the  sides  of  whioh  are  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  two  other  saints,  an  Eternal  and  the 
four  evangelists  in  pinnacles,  and  six  incidents  (one  of  them  the  Besnrreotion  of 
Christ)  in  the  predella.  The  figures  are  thin  and  slender,  the  execution  is  careful, 
and  the  colour  dry.  It  is  like  a  work  by  Antonio.  [*  A  Death  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Communal  Qallery  at  Fabriana(reproduced  in  Emporium,  xxiii.  103)  is  probably 
by  Antonio  da  Fabriano,  and  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  with  SS.  Francis  and  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  Municipio  of  Sassoferrato  appears  to  be  identical  with  a  painting 
of  these  figures,  which  in  1468  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  in  that  building, 
and  for  which  he  receiyed  a  rate  of  payment  in  1471  (Bombb,  «.s.,  where  further 
notices  of  this  artist  may  be  found.] 
^  Riooi, «.«.,  i.  193.    The  date  of  these  paintings  is  given  as  cirea  1460. 

*  >  His  family  name  was  Salimbeni 

*  '  It  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  San  Severino. 

^  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Riooi  this  triptych  was  much  dilapidated  (Mtm*, 
«.«.,  L  186).  Subject:  Open  triptych,  centre,  marriage  of  St  Catherine;  left  wing, 
St.  Simon;  right  wing,  St.  Thaddeus,  as  is  shown  by  the  characters  on  the  gilt 
relief  nimbuses.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  picture:  "hoc  opus  fecit  fieri  Fr. 
Antonius  Petroni  et  P[etrus]  N[icol]  a  Nicholat"  On  the  lower  edge  of  the 
frame  the  signature  in  the  text.  Closed  triptych:  Christ  in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin 
(monochrome),  and  a  subject,  all  but  effaced.  Beneath  this  last,  according  to 
Riod,  were  the  words:  "  nel  Mese  di  Gennaro  "  (Mem,,  i.  198).    [*  According  to 

Dr.  CoLAflANn  (in  BoUetUno  d'  one,  iv.  410),  the  inscription  " d[el 

mese]  d.  genaro  "  may  still  be  read  on  this  panel.]  The  colour  is  darkened  by 
time  where  it  has  not  scaled  away. 

Frescoes  in  the  crypt  of  the  Cistercians  at  S.  Severino  representing  scenes 
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Tiras  an  illiterate  youth   of  twenty-six  at  S.  Severino  in 

sixteen  years  later,  and  in  oompany  of  his  brother  Jacopo, 
orenzo  decorated  the  whole  of  the  oratory  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista 
it  Urbino  with  incidents  from  the  life  of  the  Precursor,  a  crucifix, 
and  other  episodes,  which  do  not  fail  to  create  an  impression 
when  taken  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  the  chapel 
and  its  groined  ceiling.  The  Crucifixion  fills  the  side  against 
which  the  altar  stands.  It  is  crowded  with  ill-distributed  groups 
after  the  Sienese  fashion.  The  nudes  are  so  lean  that  the  human 
frame  seems  reduced  to  a  mere  carcass;  the  angels,  women, 
soldiers  are  in  violent  contortions,  mouthing,  sluieking,  and 
shouting.  Everything  is  exaggerated.  The  horses  of  the  escort 
are  caricatures.  Amongst  the  incidents  of  the  Baptist's  life, 
however,  one  or  more  reveal  an  embryo  of  happy  thought; 
females  now  and  then  exhibit  a  feminine  nature  in  their  move- 
ments, albeit  alBTected,  and  some  portraits,  those  of  two  men  in 
black  dresses  and  caps  in  the  interview  with  Herod,  are  fairly 
and  even  smoothly  coloured.  But  better  still,  on  the  wall  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  a  Virgin,  of  slender  shape,  sits  on  a 

from  the  legend  of  St.  Andrew  are  sappoaed  by  Riooi  {%b„  ib.,  187)  to  be  Lorenzo's, 
imt  from  what  remains  of  them  they  appear  to  have  no  exact  resemblanoe  to  those 
of  Urbmo.  [*  It  is  true  that  the  frescoes  in  question,  which  are  monochrome,  are 
more  summary  in  execution  than  the  Urbino  frescoes;  but,  all  the  same,  their 
style  points  clearly  to  their  being  works  by  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  San  Severino. 
A  number  of  other  frescoes  in  the  same  crypt  (several  figures  of  saints,  a  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  a  Crucifixion)  are  also  by  these  painters.  For  reproductions  and 
full  descriptions  of  all  the  above  frescoes,  see  the  monograph  by  Db.  Colasanti 
on  the  Salimbeni  in  the  BoUeUino  d'Urte,  iv.  409  sqq.  The  church  in  the  crypt 
of  which  these  frescoes  are  is  known  as  S.  Lorenzo  in  Doliolo.]  Biooi  further 
menttons  lost  frescoes  by  our  artist  in  S.  Maria  della  Pieve  at  S.  Severino  (t&.,  t&.,  198). 
[*  There  are  still  a  number  of  frescoes  by  the  Salimbeni,  some  of  them  only  frag- 
ments, in  this  church  (see  Colasauti,  u,s„  p.  427  sg.).  In  the  same  city  we  further 
find  some  very  much  injured  frescoes  by  them,  probably  representing  scenes  from 
the  legend  of  SS.  Vittorino  and  Severino,  in  a  chapel  to  the  left  in  the  Duomo 
Vecchio,  formerly  even  authenticated  by  the  following  fragmentary  inscription: 
**•  .  .  liviero  opero  chon  Lorenzo  so  fratel  ..."  The  purely  decorative  paintings 
on  the  inside  of  an  arch  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Chiesa  deUa  Misericordia  at  San 
Severino,  probably  a  fragment  of  a  large  work  of  mural  decoration,  are  signed: 
"Anno  Domini  milleximo.  CCCC.  im  die  ultima  mesis  Septebris  hoc  opus 
dipnxit  Lanretius  SalibenL  d.  S.  Severino  "  (Colasauti,  u.s,  paasim).} 
•  *  He  was  dead  by  October  6, 1420  (Colasanti,  ii.*.,  p.  411). 
V. — ^P 
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cashion,  and  raises  with  a  delicate  hand  the  veil  which  covers 
the  child  slumbering  on  her  lap, — a  graceful  idea,  spoiled  in  part 
by  the  ugly  type  of  the  infant,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gubbians. 
The  Virgin's  oblong  head  and  thin  pinched  features,  her  waving 
hair  and  gold-embroidered  veil,  recall  at  once  those  in  panels 
which  tradition  assigns  to  Angioletto,  and  brings  to  mind  Gentile 
da  Fabriano;  whilst  the  soft  and  brightly  harmonized  colour, 
the  minute  and  precise  contours,  and  laboriously  finished  details 
surpass  those  of  Ottaviano  NeUi.^ 

Lorenzo  and  Jacopo^  are  fair  Umbrian  workmen,  following 
the  custom  of  their  country,  and  heedless  of  modem  improve- 
ments, untaught  in  the  essential  laws  of  pure  art,  but  not  entirely 
devoid  of  feeling.    What  their  immediate  influence  may  have 

*  On  the  border  beneath  the  Cruoifixion  one  still  reads :  **  Anno  domini 
MOOGCXVI  die  XVIII  JoUi  Laurentius  de  Santo  Severino  et  Jacobus  frater  ejus 
hoc  opas  feoenint."  The  figures  in  the  Crucifixion  are  of  life-siEe.  The  wall  to 
the  right  as  you  enter  is  divided  into  a  double  course,  in  the  highest  of  which 
are  the  Vision  of  the  Angel  to  Zacharias,  the  Salutation,  the  Birth  of  St.  John, 
Zacharias  writing  the  name,  the  Circumcision,  and  a  scene  in  which  Zacharias 
takes  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  in  the  presence  of  the  kneeling  Anna.  This  last 
piece  is  not  without  feeling,  but  the  Virgin's  head  is  restored.  Some  grace  may 
be  conceded  to  the  figures  in  the  Salutation,  and  the  dresses  are  in  the  style  of 
Qentile  da  Fabriano.  The  infant  precursor  in  the  Circumcision  is  deformed  and 
without  any  neck.  In  the  lower  course,  St.  John  meeting  Herod  on  horseback  and 
reproaching  him,  is  a  much  injured  fresco,  where  the  feeble  form  of  the  Baptist 
is  contrasted  with  better  ones  of  the  bystanders,  some  of  which,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  are  portraits  lees  ugly  in  type  than  the  more  fanciful  faces  of  others.  These 
portrait  figures,  too,  are  softly  and  truthfully  coloured.  Next  we  name  the 
Baptism,  which  is  marked  by  very  poor  forms  of  the  nude.  An  Eternal  looking 
down  is  a  caricature,  and  a  curious  fancy  is  shown  in  leaves  of  trees  shaped  Uke 
oonchs  with  heads  of  cherubs  issuing  from  them.  In  the  Sermon  of  St.  John  there 
is  again  an  approach  to  the  style  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  The  subjects  on  the 
wall  pierced  by  the  door  are  in  part  gone,  in  part  concealed  by  a  gallery.  On  the 
side  to  the  left  most  of  the  incidents  are  much  injured  by  restoring,  and  others 
are  entirely  repainted. 

9  We  know  no  more  of  Jaoopo  than  la  here  stated.  [*  He  was  still  living  in 
1427  (CoLASANTi,  tt.«.,  p.  411).]  In  the  sacristy  of  the  oratory  are  two  standards, 
in  one  of  which  the  Sermon  of  St.  John  is  almost  aU  repainted,  but  which  still 
betrays  a  style  like  that  of  the  frescoes,  whilst  in  the  other  is  the  crucified  Saviour, 
in  the  same  state,  suggesting  similar  remarks.  [*  A  full-length  of  St.  Claire  in  the 
Urbino  Gallery,  a  picture  of  the  Fall  of  Man  in  the  Ateneo  at  Pesaro  (Colasamti, 
«.«.,  p.  430  »qq.),  and  a  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  taking  leave  of  her  disciples,  in  the 
oollectioD  of  Sig.  Roberto  Schiff  of  Pisa  (see  SoHDnr,  in  L*ArU,  x.  376  sqq.).  are  works 
by  Lorenzo  Salimbeni,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.] 
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been  at  Urbino  it  is  difficalt  to  say.  The  grace,  of  which  they 
were  not  entirely  deprived,  may  have  been  appreciated  by 
Giovanni  Santi,  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  impression  they  may 
have  made  upon  him.^ 

A  continuation  of  this  imperfect  development  of  pictorial 
qualities  in  Umbria  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  a  second  Lorenzo, 
also  of  S.  Severino,  who  discloses  a  change  produced  by  the  lapse 
of  years,  first  of  all  in  the  expression  of  form,  next  in  the  style 
of  drawing,  the  character,  the  drapery,  and,  above  all,  the  technical 
method  of  tempera.  This  artist  is  the  author  of  three  inscribed 
pictures,  two  of  which  bear  his  name  and  the  dates  1481,  1488, 
and  the  third  is  certified  by  the  name  only.  The  first  of  these 
is  in  the  sacristy  of  a  church  at  Fausola  near  Macerata;^  the  second, 
a  fresco,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Samano.^  The  third,  a 
panel,  originally  in  8.  Lucia  at  Fabriano,  is  in  the  National 
Gallery.^    They  are  all  handled  on  the  system  of  Crivelli,  whose 

^  PuiTOiLBONi,  Blogio  stor,  di  Oio»  8anH,  p.  4. 

9  AU'  Amatrioe  di  8.  Pietro  e  Pftolo,  sacristy.  The  altarpieoe  is  a  triple  gallery 
with  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre,  and  four  angels  above  her,  between 
SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary  Magdalen.  In  the  points  are  the  Eoce  Homo 
between  a  male  and  female  saint,  on  the  steps  of  the  Virgin's  throne  the  words 
"  Opus  Laorentii  de  S.  SeTerino,  1481,"  and  below  an  inscription  stating  that  the 
picture  was  ordered  by  Qentilis  and  Qiovanni  Marinus.  The  tempera  is  spare, 
hard  and  stippled,  and  fairly  preserved.  [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Ftanoesoo  at  Pausola.] 

'  This  is  a  sort  of  tabernacle  in  the  arch  of  which  the  Virgin  enthroned  holds 
the  Child  between  SS.  Martin  and  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  kneeling  abbot  near 
the  latter.  Above,  the  Eternal  is  attended  by  three  angels  on  each  hand,  and  six 
similar  figures  are  above  the  Madonna.  In  the  spandrils  are  the  Virgin  and 
angel  annunciate.  ...  In  the  sides,  St.  Sebastian,  with  a  kneeling  brother  at 
his  feet,  and  St.  Roch.  Above  each  figure,  an  angel.  This  piece  is  inscribed: 
*'  hoc  opus  fee  fieri  Antonino  Botius  aS  as  de  Samano  pro  ejus  anima,  et  domini 
Quglielmi  Franoiga  sub  anno  domini  1483.  Laurentius  Severinas  pinzit."  In 
the  sacristy  of  the  same  church  are  the  sides  of  an  altarpieoe,  double-pointed  arches, 
in  which  are  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Benedict,  and  Blasius,  much  injured  and  like  a 
caricature  of  Alunno. 

^  This  picture  (No.  249,  Nat.  GkiL  cataL)  is  a  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
with  St.  Demetrius  of  Spoleto  kneeling  on  the  left,  inscribed:  "  Laurentius  II, 
Severinas  pisit."  [*  At  least  two  more  signed  works  by  this  artist  exist:  one, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  adored  by  saints  and  lay  brothers,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  del  Monte  at  Caldarola,  signed  "  Sub  anno  Domini  M.CCCC.LXXXXI 
Lauretius  S.  pisit " ;  the  other,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  recommending  the  inhabitants 
of  Monte  Milone  to  the  Virgin  and  Child,  signed  and  dated  1496,  in  S.  Francesco  at 
Pollenza  (formerly  known  as  Monte  Milone;  c/.  postea,  p.  216.  n.  6).] 
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productions,  indeed,  fill  most  of  the  cities  in  this  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and,  in  spite  of  their  shortcomings,  they  embody  some 
of  the  religions  sentiment  of  Alnnno.  In  other  examples  of  the 
manner  of  Lorenzo  "  the  Second,"  as  the  signature  on  the 
''  Marriage  "  at  the  National  Gallery  authorizes  us  to  caU  him, 
we  find  Alunno  not  only  imitated,  but  caricatured;  and  this  is 
the  case  in  a  Virgin  and  Child  at  S.  Agostino  of  8.  Severino,^  a 
Conception  in  the  Brotherhood  of  S.  Angelo  at  MateUca,^  a 
Madonna,  and  holy  attendants  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,' 
and  in  two  couples  of  saints  at  S.  Teresa  of  the  same  place.^  The 
worst  thing  of  this  kind  is  a  grotesque  Meeting  of  Anna  and 
Joachim  in  the  Duomo  at  Nocera.^    This  list  of  third-rates  may 

^  This  picture  on  gold  ground  is  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  named  in  the  text. 
Its  figures  are  life-size.  It  represents  the  throned  Virgin  and  Child  attended  by 
angels,  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  a  bishop  (the  Virgin's  blue  drees  damaged). 
The  whole  is  painted  in  a  slight  water  colour,  recalling  the  manner  of  Alunno. 
[*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Communal  GaUery  at  San  Severino.] 

i  S.  Anna  holds  two  puppets  on  her  knees  intended  for  the  infant  Virgin  and 
Christ.  At  her  sides  are  SS.  Sebastian  and  Roch;  above,  the  Eooe  Homo  between 
half-lengths  of  SS.  Michael  and  Dominic,  very  much  injured  and  split  vertically, 
much  colour  scaled,  and  the  ^Hrgin's  drees  new.  [*  Reproduced  in  Emporiwn, 
xxiii.  113.] 

'  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  angels,  one  of  whom  gives  flowers  to  the  Babe, 
between  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino.  In  each  pilaster  at  the  sides  are  two  half- 
lengths  of  saints  and  an  angel.  Four  incidents  are  depicted  in  the  predeUa*  the 
outside  panels  of  which  each  contain  a  half-length  figure  in  prayer.  This  piece  is 
a  mixture  of  the  manner  of  Lorenzo  and  Alunno,  better  preserved  than  the  fore- 
going.   [*  Reproduced  in  RoMtgna  d'  arte,  vi  54.] 

*  Here  are  SS.  Severino  and  Catherine  with  the  prophet  Daniel  above ;  the 
Baptist  conversing  with  a  spectacled  monk  and  Elijah  (gold  ground,  all  but  life- 
size).    [*  Reproduced  in  Rasaegna  d'  arte*  vi.  55.] 

B  Meeting  of  Anna  and  Joachim.  Above,  the  Eternal,  the  Virgin  and  two 
angels.  In  the  frame  are  half-lengths  of  saints.  [*Mr.  B.  Bb&bnson  {CefUrdl 
Italian  PaitUerSf  p.  199,  ascribes  this  picture  to  Matteo  da  Gualdo.] 

There  are  records  proving  that  Lorenzo  of  S.  Severino  painted  an  altarpiece  at 
Monte  Milone  in  1496.  The  picture,  according  to  Rioci,  represented  S.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  angels.  It  was  signed  **  Lauret  Sevni  A.  S./' 
and  was  dated  as  above  (Riooi,  Mem.,  u.«.,  i.  202  .  [*  This  picture  still  exists; 
see  afUea,  p.  215,  n.  4.]  A  note  in  the  same  author  refers  to  a  damaged  Virgin 
between  two  saints  in  episoopals  in  S.  Francesco  delle  Scale  in  Anoona,  signed  with 
the  fragmentary  words:  "...  enzo  Severin  ....  feci .  .  .  M.  .  .  .  81."  Records 
also  exist  which  show  that  Lorenzo  painted  a  "  Justice  "  in  the  Town  Hall  of  S. 
Severino  in  1478,  arms  at  the  Mercato  gate  in  1481,  and  a  figure  of  the  Beato 
Jacopo  della  Marca  in  1482  (Riooi,  Mem,,  iL  130).    [*  Numerous  records  concerning 
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be  considered  unneoeesarily  complete  if  we  add  to  it  a  Madonna 
of  the  most  repnlsive  aspect  now  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo 
at  Becanati,  by  Lodovico  de  Urbanis  of  S.  Severino,^  and  a 
Virgin,  Child,  and  attendant  martyrs  in  the  church  of  the  Zocco- 
lanti  of  8.  Ginesio,  by  Stefano  di  S.  Ginesio.^ 

Still  following  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Apennine  to  the  south- 
ward, we  come  upon  Gamerino,  which  gave  birth  to  Giovanni 
Boccati,  and  to  Girolamo  di  Giovanni ;  two  men  of  more  worth, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  8.  Severino.  Gamerino  offered  bat  a  slight 
field  for  exertion;  and  Giovanni  did  not  long  remain  in  his  native 
place,  but  we  judge  from  certain  authentic  examples  of  his  skill, 

thiB  artist  are  given  by  Ao.  Rossi,  in  Oiorncde  di  erudizione  artisiiea,  W,  362  aqq., 
and  Albandri,  in  Nuova  rivieta  misetia,  vii.  172  aqq.  The  son  of  the  smith 
Alessandro,  he  is  first  mentioned  in  1468,  and  was  still  living  in  May,  1601,  but  died 
shortly  before  February  23,  1503.  We  may  add  to  the  catalogue  of  his  extant 
works  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  Hiark,  Sebastian  and 
Severinus,  formerly  in  the  old  cathedral  of  S.  Severino  (Rossi,  u.«.,  p.  371),  and 
now  in  the  Holden  collection  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  (M.  Looan-Bbbunsov,  in  Basaegna 
d'  arUf  vii.  3,  with  reproduction);  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Francis  and  Sebastian 
and  two  angels,  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini  at  Rome  (No.  709);  and  a  Nativity  in  San 
Ix>renzo  in  Doliolo  of  S.  Severino.] 

^  The  centre  of  this  piece  is  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  ten  angels;  at  the  sides, 
SS.  Benedict  and  Sebastian.  Lozenge-shaped  pinnacles  contain  the  Eoce  Homo 
between  the  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate.  In  the  pilasters,  two  angels  and  four 
half-length  saints.  In  the  predellas,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  and  two 
other  incidents,  with  four  prophets  in  the  intermediate  pilasters.  This  hideous 
cross  between  the  San  Severini,  Alunno,  and  Crivelli,  is  signed:  **  Opus  Ludovici 
de  Urbanis  de  Sftto  Severino."  Riod  gives  copious  notices  of  this  painter,  who 
was  consul  at  S.  Severino  in  1488  and  1193,  and  of  whom  there  is  a  record  that  he 
was  in  litigation  with  a  brother  painter  in  1466  {Mem,,  u.«.,  i.  221).  Riooi  also 
describes  an  altarpieoe  of  1463  by  the  same  hand  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  S. 
Severino  (t&.,  I  222). 

*  The  same  cross  is  visible  in  this  artist  as  in  Lodovico.  The  altarpiece  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  and  Child  (the  latter  copied  from  Oivelli)  between  two  saints  in 
episoopals  and  the  kneeling  saints  Roch  and  Sebastian.  The  outlines  are  angular, 
and  the  ornamentation  after  Crivelli.  On  the  step  of  the  throne  the  words: 
'*  Hoc  opus  factum  fuit  tempore  dAi  Johannis  abatis,  alio  dAi  1492.  Stephanus 
d.  SSo  Qinesio  p."  [*This  picture  is  now  in  the  Municipio  of  S.  Ginesio;  it  is 
reproduced  in  Emporium,  zxiii.,  111.  Other  works  by  this  artist,  whose  family 
name  is  Folchetti,  are  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Francis  and  the  Beato  liberato 
da  Loro,  signed  "  Hoo  op.  pi.  Stephanus  Franoisci  de  Sdo  Genezio  1498,"  also  in 
the  Mnnidpio  of  S.  Ginesio;  an  altarpieoe  in  S.  Francesco  at  S.  Ginesio;  a  Cruci- 
fixion, signed  "  Op.  Stephani  Fulchicti  de  Sco  Genesio  p.,"  in  the  Municipio  at 
Samano;  and  an  altarpieoe  in  the  Church  of  Urbisaglia,  near  Tolentino.  (See 
C.  Riod,  in  Emporium,  zxiii  108;  and  PxiuuNS,  in  Rauegna  d'art^  vi.  54  59.)] 
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dating  from  the  middle  of  the  centnry,  that  he  may  be  the  author 
of  an  enthroned  Virgin  with  angels  holding  flowers,  and  a  8.  Ber- 
nardino preaching  from  a  palpit;  both  in  the  monastery  of 
8.  Francesco  at  Gamerino.^  Bis  petition  to  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  Perugia  in  1446  is  extant;^  but  his  success  seems  to 
have  been  only  partial.  A  citizen  of  the  town  had  ordered  a 
Madonna  of  him  in  1446,  which  was  purchased  for  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  disciplinati  of  8.  Domenico,  and  is  still  there.'  It  is 
a  warm  tempera,  with  tones  of  body  and  polish  like  enamel,  in 
which  the  Virgin*  and  Child  are  enthroned  between  two  playing 
angels  within  a  screened  receptacle  of  stone,  round  which  seraphs 
stand.  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  each  present  two  kneeling 
members  of  the  Brotherhood;  and  they  are  accompanied  by 
88.  Ambrose  and  Jerome,  Oregory  and  Augustine.  A  garland 
of  roses  is  above  the  Virgin's  head;  the  infant  allows  his  hand 
to  be  licked  by  an  eager  dog^  which  he  holds  by  a  leash;  and  in 
the  distance,  at  the  sides,  angels  are  placed  in  a  decoration  of  vases 
and  festoons,  in  rear  of  which  trees  and  flowers  show  their  leaves 
and  blossoms.  In  a  predella  are  scenes  from  the  Passion.^  The 
long-necked,  slender -waisted  figure  of  Mary,  with  its  small  hands 
all  contoured  with  hair  lines  at  sharp  angles — ^the  angels,  are 
Umbrian  in  character,  and  prove  the  education  of  Boccati  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  models  of  Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  and 

^  This  is  a  panel  injured  by  a  split.  The  subjeot  on  gold  ground.  [*  These 
pictures  are  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Camerino.  The  attribution  to 
Bocoati  is  contested  by  Dr.  Bombs  (in  Italienitehe  Forachungen,  ▼.  89,  n.  1).] 

'  Biooi  publishes  it  in  full,  {Mem.,  u,s„  i.  199-200),  giving  us  Boocati's  name, 
which  is  Gio.  di  Pier  Matteo  d'  Antonio  d'  Annuzio  Bocoati. 

*  Mabiotti,  LeU.  piU„  u.«.,  p.  68.  This  picture  has  been  removed  since  these 
lines  were  written  to  the  Gall.  Comm.  of  Perugia  (Sala  VI.»  No.  19). 

*  *  Not  a  dog,  but  a  weasel,  the  symbol  of  chastity  (Boxbb,  u.9.,  p.  83). 

^  This  altarpiece  is  much  injured.  The  St.  Ambrose,  part  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
the  whole  distance  behind  them,  are  repainted.  The  Virgin's  blue  mantle  and 
parts  of  the  vestments  of  other  figures  are  likewise  new.  The  colour  is  dimmed 
by  restoring.  The  predella,  detached  from  the  altarpiece,  represents  the  Capture 
(reminiscent  of  Domenico  Bartoli),  the  Crucifixion  (recalling  P.  della  Francesca 
in  some  figures),  SS.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Peter  Martyr.  A  procession  to  Calvary 
is  quite  in  a  Sienese  character.  On  the  border  one  reads:  **  Opus  Johis  Bochatis 
de  Chamereno."  On  the  step  of  the  Virgin's  throne,  the  date  1447.  The  central 
panel  three  feet  one  inch  high.  The  predella  has  also  been  removed  to  the  Gal. 
Com.  of  Perugia  (Sala  VI.,  No.  20). 
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to  have  embodied  many  Sienese  habits.  They  also  reoall  another 
kind  of  art — ^that  of  Bartolommeo  di  Tommaso  and  Alunno,  the 
representatives  of  the  school  of  Foligno,  which,  by  the  industry 
of  the  latter,  assumed  an  independent  position  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  took  the  place  of  the  older 
ones. 

This  school  was  remarkable  for  its  absorption  of  peculiarities 
obtained  from  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  who  thus,  though  more  humbly, 
shares  with  Piero  della  Francesca  the  honour  of  introducing  the 
Florentine  element  into  Umbria.  But  Giovanni  Boccati  did 
not  merely  receive  this  Florentine  bias  at  second  hand  from 
Benozzo.^  He  also  shared  some  of  the  errors  of  the  master  of 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro ;  and  in  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Domenico  his  Infant 
Christ  wears  an  aged  look  and  presents  hard  wooden  forms  like 
those  of  Francesca.^  Yet  Boccati  is  but  a  second-rate  in  whom 
the  varied  influences  of  Siena,  Umbria,  and  Florence  do  not  yield 
anything  Uke  perfection.  The  grace  of  the  Umbrians  verges  in 
him  upon  vulgar  exaggeration;  the  singularity  of  the  Sienese  in 
costume  becomes  almost  grotesque  in  his  person;  the  accurate 
drawing  of  the  Florentines  is  unknown  to  him,  and  he  has  not 
an  inkling  of  the  science  of  perspective.  Yet  he  had  a  moderately 
successful  career  at  Perugia,  in  the  public  gallery  of  which  he 
has,  we  think,  left  at  least  two  Madonnas  attended  by  angels;^ 

*  1  Aa  pointed  oat  by  Wiitobkboth  {Die  Jvgendwerke  dea  Benozzo  OozzoLi, 
Heidelberg,  1897,  p.  84),  Boooati'8  pioture  of  1447  oannot  have  been  painted 
under  the  influence  of  Benozzo,  who  at  that  time  was  a  mere  assistant  of  Fra 
Angelioo's  at  Orvieto.  The  influence  of  Domenico  di  Bartolo  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  traceable  in  the  pioture  in  question,  c/.  cmUat  p.  142. 

s  Note  his  short  frizzled  hair  and  protruding  belly,  the  thin-lipped  open  mouth 
showing  the  teeth;  the  grotesque  short- waisted  dress  of  the  angels,  and  their  long, 
thin  necks,  and,  generally,  the  wrinkled  faces.  The  drapery,  too,  is  remarkable 
for  straight  and  broken  lines  of  exceesire  frequency. 

3  One  of  these  (Sala  VI.,  No.  26)  is  in  prayer  adoring  the  Infant  stretched  on 
her  lap  in  a  tabevnacled  throne,  attended  by  six  angels  playing  and  singing; 
an  angel  with  a  lute  on  the  left,  another  beating  a  cymbal  on  the  right  foreground, 
others  picking  flowers.  The  Saviour  plays  with  a  bird.  His  shape  is  long, 
angular,  and  lean.  The  colour  is  softly  fused,  but  flat  and  reddish  in  the  flesh 
tints,  which  are  altered  by  yamishes. 

The  second  of  these  (Sala  VI.,  No.  18)  is  a  Virgin  giving  the  breast  to  the  Infant, 
with  angels  offering  flowers,  others  in  front  seated  and  playing.  Much  ornament 
is  lavished  on  the  dresses. 
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whilst  some  of  his  panels  have  found  their  way  to  Orvieto^  and 
to  Bome.^ 
In  Girolamo  di  Qiovanni  of  Gamerino,  who  has  been  generally 

^  Priyate  ohapel  of  the  Oasa  Pietrangeli  at  Orvieto.  A  Yirgin  and  Child  between 
SS.  Sayino,  Javenale,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  angels  with  floweiB,  and  two  eeated 
in  front,  playing.  This  is  a  somewhat  injured  panel  (Virgin's  head  new),  on  gold 
ground,  without  the  painter's  name,  but  dated  1473.  [*  This  picture  is  now  in 
the  Budapest  GaUery  (No.  74).] 

'  Rome,  belonging  to  Monsignor  Badia,  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  and  St.  Christopher 
two  oblong  panels  of  high  mamel  surface  colour.  They  are  assigned  to  Piero  deUa 
Franoesoa,  but  are  probably  by  Gio.  Boocati— would,  indeed,  be  his  best,  if 
authentically  shown  to  be  his.  [*  The  present  whereabouts  of  these  pictures  is 
not  known  to  the  editor.  Our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  work  of  Giovanni  Boocati 
has  of  late  been  considerably  supplemented.  Between  1466  and  1470  he  is  known 
to  have  been  settled  at  Camerino;  later,  he  again  lived  at  Perugia.  The  following 
pictures  by  him  are  still  to  be  noticed: 

Ajaeeio.    OaUery,  No.  257.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  eight  angel  musicians. 

Belforte  {near  ToUiUino).  8.  Euataehio,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints 
(large  polyptych,  signed  **Op[us]  Jannis  Boooatii  Pictoris  de  Cam[eren]o,"  and 
dated  1468). 

CaeteUo  8.  Maria  {near  Gaatd  Raimondo,  Camerino).  Pariah  Church,  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  dated  1463. 

EngUwood,  New  Jereey,  Mr»  D.  F,  PlaU,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two 
angels  (from  the  collections  of  Dr.  Nevin  of  Rome  and  the  Marcheee  Caocialupi  of 
Macerata].    The  Virgin  of  Mercy  {gonfalone  or  processional  banner). 

Florence.     Uffizi,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four  angels. 

Perugia,  CMOery,  Sola  F/.,  No,  21.  The  A^rgin  of  Mercy  (from  the  Monastery 
of  S.  Tommaso  of  Perugia).  Sola  XXII.  Pietik,  signed  "  T[empore]  D[omi]ni 
Pilippi,  Q[anonici]  Joh(;ann]es  Bochacii  de  Camereno  f[eoit]  1479,"  formerly  in  the 
Orfanotrofio  di  8.  Anna  at  Perugia. 

Borne.  Vatican  CfaUery.  The  Beato  Giovanni  da  Prato  and  St.  George;  88. 
Anthony  of  Padua  and  CUire  (fragments  of  a  polyptych).  CoUeeUon  of  the  late 
Dr.  Nevin  (sold  in  1907).  The  Virgin  and  Child  (from  the  Caccialupi  collection 
at  Macerata). 

8eppio  {near  Pioraeo,  Provincia  di  Macerata).  Madonna  deUe  Lagrime.  Frag- 
mentary triptych:  centre,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels  and  the  kneeling 
donor;  left  wing,  St.  Sebastian ;  the  right  wing,  containing  the  figure  of  St.  Vincent, 
is  lost.    Dated  1466. 

8ettignano.    Mr.  B.  Berenson,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels. 

Venice.  BevHaequa  8ale,  16-22  October,  1900.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  four 
Angels  (as  **  Florentine  school "). 

In  1480  Boocati  painted  two  altarpieces  for  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perugia,  which  have,  however,  not  been  preserved.  After  this  date  nothing  more 
is  heard  of  him.  See  Fsuoiaitoili,  in  Raasegna  bibliografiea  deU'arte  italiana^ 
ix.  1  eqq.,  z.  97  eqq. ;  idem,  8uUa  vita  di  Cfiovanni  Boccati  da  Camerino,  Sanseverino, 
1906;  Colas AKTi,  in  L'Arte,  viL  477  aqq.;  Bsbbitsok,  Central  Italian  Painiere, 
p.  163  eq.;  Pbbkiks,  in  Rass^igna  d'arte,  zi.  5  eq.  and  xii.  170  eq.;  Bombe,  u.s., 
p.  83  aqq.] 
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taken  for  the  son  of  Giovanni  Boooati,  we  trace  other  tendencies; 
and  the  solitary  specimen  which  bears  his  name,  at  S.  Maria  del 
Pozzo  in  Monte  S.  Martino  near  Fermo,  bears  the  impress  of 
Boccatiy  of  Matteo  da  Gnaldo,  and  of  Vivarini.  Mosohini  found 
him  registered  in  the  guild  at  Padua  under  the  date  of  1450;^ 
but  Girolamo  clung  to  the  traditions  of  his  country,  and  displays 
only  so  much  of  Paduan  character  as  may  be  conceded  to  the 
Vivarini,  a  Venetian  family  the  pictures  of  which  are  by  no  means 
scarce  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Marches,  and  which  competed  in 
these  regions  with  the  long-Uved  and  numerous  one  of  the  Grivelli. 

The  altarpiece  at  Monte  8.  Martino  is  signed.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1478,  and  represents  the  Madonna,  the  Child,  and  four 
angels,  between  SS.  Thomas  and  Cyprian.  The  defects  which 
disfigure  Giovanni  Boccati  and  Matteo  of  Gualdo  clearly  exist 
in  Girolamo,  whose  Virgin  has  a  round  soft  head  resting  on  a  slender 
neck.  The  child  lacks  all  comeliness.  A  crucified  Saviour, 
mourned  by  his  mother  and  the  Evangelist,  ornament  of  the 
central  pinnacle,  is  bony  and  aged,  though  fairly  proportioned, 
but  the  method  of  the  Vivarini  is  apparent  in  the  low,  flat,  and 
somewhat  dry  tempera,  in  the  outlines,  and  in  the  general  mode 
of  rendering  form  and  folds  of  drapery.^ 

More  of  the  Paduan  stamp  would  be  admitted  in  Girolamo  if 
we  could  certainly  assign  to  him  a  St.  Jerome  penitent,  belonging 
to  the  Gavaliere  Vind  at  Fermo,  a  careful  figure,  hastily  laid  in 
with  a  plenteous  touch  of  pigment  of  a  reddish  flesh  tint,  reminis- 
cent of  Matteo  da  Siena  and  of  Bono  Ferrarese,  a  Mantegnesque 
pupil  of  Pisanello.^ 

^  MoBOHiHl,  Delia  origine  e  delle  vUende  ddlu  piUwra  in  Padova,  1826, 
Tipografia  Oreaoini,  p.  24. 

9  In  medallioiiB  on  the  spandiils  of  the  central  panel  are  the  Virgin  and  angel 
annimoiate.  St.  Thomas  holds  the  girdle  and  readck  Beneath  the  Virgin  are  the 
words:  "Jeronimns  Johafiis  de  Camerino  depinait  MGOGGLXZIII."  On  the 
side  pinnacles  are  an  Archangel  Michael  weighing  the  souls,  a  characteristic  figure 
like  one  by  the  '^varini,  and  St^  Martin  ahi^ring  his  cloak,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
in  medallions  in  the  points.  The  Virgin's  mantle  is  injured,  likewise  the  neck  of 
St.  Thomas. 

'  St.  Jerome  kneels  and  beats  his  breast  before  the  crucifix.  The  cardinal's 
hat,  and  the  lion  are  by  him,  and  his  sandals  are  loose  on  the  ground.  A  bear 
licks  his  paw  behind  the  saint  to  the  right.  The  distance  is  a  rock  in  which  a  cave 
opens,  and  on  the  left  the  distance  recedes  to  a  city  and  far  horison.  [*  The 
present  whereabouts  of  this  picture  is  not  known  to  the  editor.] 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  guess  at  the  connection  between  Boccati 
and  Girolamo;  bat  the  latter  continued  the  art  of  Giovanni,  and 
that  art,  if  not  in  itself  attractive,  is  still  interesting  as  we  follow 
it  from  Gamerino  through  the  Marches  towards  Ascoli,  and  see 
it  mingling  with  that  of  Padua  and  Venice.  The  reader's  atten- 
tion might  still  be  arrested  by  fragments  in  the  sacristy  of  S. 
Agostino  at  Monte  8.  Martino,^  and  by  a  church  standard,  with 
subjects  on  both  sides,  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  Samano;' 
but  the  course  of  the  narrative  leads  us  onwards  upon  the  spiral 
route  described  at  the  outset  of  these  notices. 

We  thus  reach  Gualdo  Tadino  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of 
the  Apennine,  and  find  there  Matteo,  who  is  a  partner  in  Giovanni 
Boccati's  modes  of  thought  and  execution,  but  who,  at  the  same 
time,  tends  more  faithfully  to  maintain  the  Umbrian  style  which 
was  to  culminate  in  Perugino.  That  he  was  a  feeble  artist  not- 
withstanding— modernizing,  though  perhaps  hardly  surpassing, 
the  Lorenzos  of  S.  Severino — may  not  be  denied;  but  he  naturally 

1  Here  is  a  pinnacle  with  the  oraoified  Saviour  between  the  Virgin  and  Evan- 
gelist in  the  same  style  as  the  altarpiece  already  deeoribed.  [*  This  pioture  is 
now  in  the  Gallery  at  Macarata.] 

'  On  one  side,  the  Annunciation  with  the  Virgin's  head  partly  obliterated; 
on  the  other,  Christ  crucified  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  much  scaled.  Panel , 
on  gold  ground.  [*  These  are  reproduced  in  Emporium,  xziiL  208  sq,  Mr. 
Bbiuinson  has,  in  an  article  in  the  Basaegna  d*  airU  (vii  129  sqq.),  dealt  compre- 
hensively with  the  work  of  Girolamo  di  Giovanni.  The  earliest  painting  ascribed 
by  him  to  this  artist  is  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  the  two  SS.  Anthony , 
in  the  Gallery  at  Camerino  (No.  2),  dated  1449.  This  attribution  is,  however,  con- 
tested by  Professor  Fblioianoili  (8tUU  opere  di  Oirtiamo  di  Oiatfanni  da  Camerino, 
Camerino,  1910).  Mr.  Berenson  further  gives  to  Girolamo  in  the  same  gallery  a 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  six  saints  and  a  donor  (No.  2),  a  fragment  of 
a  fresco,  representing  an  angel  embracing  a  column  (No.  89);  another  fragment, 
representing  the  Virgin  enthroned  (No.  98;  see  B.  BsBaNSON,  Central  IkUian 
Painters,  p.  183);  and  an  Annunciation  surmounted  by  a  Pietik  (No.  8).  This  last 
work  is,  judging  from  the  reproduction  in  the  Rassegna  d*  arte,  viL  130,  certainly 
by  Girolamo,  and  shows  him  under  the  strong  influence  of  the  Paduan  school, 
more  particularly  the  Eremitani  frescoes.  Other  works  by  Girolamo  are  a  polyp- 
tych  of  14^,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Pellegrino,  near  Gualdo  Tadino  (reproduced  in  Rassegna  d*  arU,  vii  95);  another 
polyptych,  of  which  the  Duomo  of  Gualdo  Tadino  now  only  retains  the  pinnacles 
(the  Cruoifizion  between  four  saints),  while  the  principal  course  (the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  four  saints)  is  in  the  Museo  Poidi  PeKsoli  at  Milan;  and  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  four  saints  and  nine  angels,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Nevin  of 
Rome  (reproduced  in  Rassegna  d'  arte,  viL  131).] 
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inclined  towards  the  neighbouring  draughtsmen  of  Foligno. 
There  are  no  authentic  panels  by  him  in  the  town  in  which  he 
was  bom,  though  one,  dated  1462,  is  said  to  have  existed  there.^ 
His  manner  is  apparent  in  a  St.  Anna  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read, 
a  Virgin  and  saints,  an  Annunciation  in  S.  Francesco,^  and  a 
Madonna  in  the  Duomo  of  Oualdo;^  but  a  genuine  fresco  will 
be  found  in  a  solitary  chapel  on  the  hills  outside  Gubbio,  S.  Maria 
della  Circa  near  Sigillo,  on  the  inner  walls  of  which  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  a  dog  in  its  arms,  and  a  Virgin  of  Mercy,  are  depicted ; 
and  on  a  pilaster  near  the  latter  are  syllables  of  his  name.^ 

*  1  Thk  probably  refers  to  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels  and  SS.  Francis, 
Bernardino  of  Siena,  Margaret,  and  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  formerly  in  the 
convent  of  S.  Margherita  at  Gualdo,  and  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  that 
city  (reproduced  in  Gnoli,  L'Arie  umbra  atta  mostra  di  Perugia,  p.  129).  Count 
Gkoli  {u.s.,  p.  38)  reads  the  signature  "  Maoteus  de  Gualdo  pinzit/'  and  the  date 

M'*CCCC.''LXII  die  XXVIQ  ApriUs."    The  date  has,  however,  also  been  read 

ATCCCC^LXXI"  (Rossi,  in  Oiomale  di  erudiiione  a/rHatiea,  i.  Ill),  and  1472 
(B.  Bbsbnsoit,  Central  Italian  Painters^  p.  199). 

The  Gallery  at  Gualdo  also  contains  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels  and 
the  two  SS.  John,  formerly  in  the  church  of  S.  Niccol6,  signed,  according  to  Count 
Gvou  («.«.,  p.  40),  '^Macteus  de  Gualdo  pinsit,"  and  dated  **MCCCCLXXI. 
yn  Aprilis  *'  (reproduced  t&.,  p.  130  ^  ). 

^  These  are  all  in  the  choir,  and  of  very  Uttle  importance.  0*  The  St.  Anna 
teaching  the  Virgin  to  read,  and  the  Annunciation  (reproduced  in  Gnoli,  «.«., 
p.  43),  are  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Gualdo.  The  former  picture  is  the 
centre  of  a  triptych,  to  which  the  wing^  containing  the  figures  of  SS.  James  and 
Joseph  have  again  been  united. 

The  Virgin  and  saints  mentioned  by  the  authors  is  possibly  identical  with  a 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Francis,  by  the  third  altar  to  the  left  in 
S.  Francesco  at  Gualdo  (reproduced  in  Viia  d*  airUf  iii.  160).  Count  Gkoli  (i6., 
p.  153)  further  ascribes  to  Matteo  a  fresco  of  San  Bernardino  in  this  church  (on 
the  entrance  wall).] 

3  This  is  in  an  Novated  position  on  the  high-altar.  [*  This  picture— now  in 
the  sacristy — is  by  Bernardino  di  Mariotto].  A  triptych,  much  injured,  assigned 
to  Matteo,  is  said  to  exist  at  Nasciano,  two  miles  from  Gualdo,  and  a  Virgin 
between  SS.  Michael,  Philip,  James,  and  Pellegrino,  in  S.  PeU^grino,  three  miles 
from  the  same  town.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  in  this  last  piece  is  said  to  be  injured 
by  tapers,  but  certain  pinnskcle  figures  are  described  as  worthy  of  preservation. 
[*  The  former  altarpiece  is  certainly  by  Matteo,  and,  according  to  Count  Gnoli 
(«.«.,  p.  40),  dated  "  Hoc  opus  pictum  fuit  sub  ano  MCCCCLXXX."  It  is  repro- 
duced »&.,  p.  133.  The  latter  altarpiece  is  by  Girolamodi  Giovanni  da  Camerino 
(see  antea,  p.  222,  n.  2).] 

*  "  Ma . .  eu.  pin  .  .  .  su.  .  .  .  MD "  probably  "  Matteus  pinzit  sub  anno  '* 

Ac.    [*  According  to  Dr.  Cristofani  (in  L'Arte,  xvi.  65),  the  Virgin  of  Mercy  is 
signed  "  Macteus  de  Gualdo  pinzit  sub  anno  Domini  MCOCCLX  .  .  TTTT."    The 
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A  light  reddish  water-colour,  on  a  ground  of  green,  shadowed 
consequently  in  verde,  and  stippled  up  in  lights,  forms  the  flesh- 
tone  of  the  first  of  these  Virgins,  whose  square  oblong  face  seems 
cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Sanseverini,  whilst  the  usual  affectation 
of  grace,  involved  draperies,  tenuous  outline,  profuse  pattern 
ornament,  and  positive  tints,  prove  the  painter's  Umbrian  nature. 
In  the  second  Virgin,  the  frame  rivals  in  length  and  slendemess 
those  of  Giovanni  Boccati,  whilst  the  angels,  who  loop  the  doak, 
might  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  Fulginese,  Bartolommeo 
di  Tommaso,  or  Alunno.  Pleasing  heads,  and  pretty  ooib  com- 
paratively set  off  a  few  of  the  females  beneath  the  mantle,  and 
distantly  resemble  those  of  Piero  della  Francesca  in  the  Virgin 
of  Mercy  at  Boi^  S.  Sepolcro.  We  are  struck  in  both  men  by  a 
common  Umbrian  origin  and  a  diligent  hand,  however  wide  we  may 
find  the  distance  between  them  as  regards  merit.  But  Matteo's 
pictorial  career  offers  a  further  similarity  with  that  of  Giovanni 
Boccati  in  so  far  that  we  may  trace  his  pencil  south  of  Gualdo, 
as  we  have  traced  it  here  north  of  that  place,  in  a  chapel  called 
8.  Maria  in  Gampis  near  Foligno,  in  which  the  decorations  are 
by  two  or  three  hands,  affected  by  the  vicinity  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli 
at  Montefalco.  If  there,  however,  some  obscurity  and  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  part  taken  by  Matteo,  his  signature  authenti- 
cates a  fresco  in  8.  Gaterina,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
88.  Antonio  e  Jacopo,  of  Assisi,  a  chapel  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  covered  with  frescoes  by  Benozzo's  assistant  Pietro  Antonio. 

The  whole  wall  facing  the  entrance  simulates  an  intercolumniated 
space,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Virgin  is  enthroned,  and  accom- 
panied by  angels.  Two  of  the  heavenly  messengers  sit  in  front 
playing  instruments.  8t.  James  and  8t.  Anthony  stand  at  the 
sides,  each  gravely  escorted  by  an  angel  holding  a  candlestick. 
Above  a  frieze  of  festoons  pinned  with  cherubs'  heads,  the  Virgin 
and  angel  annunciate  face  each  other,  parted  by  a  window,  and 
a  dog,  emblematic  perhaps  of  fideUty,  is  near  the  former. 

date  14S4  is  soratohed  on  one  of  the  figures  in  this  fresoo,  which  is  reprodaoed 
I*.,  p.  65).| 

On  the  same  wall  is  a  Oonoeption,  the  most  defeotive  of  all  these  paintings, 
the  Infant  a  oarioatare  of  that  which  Bartolommeo  di  Tommaso  of  Foligno 
repeated.    [*  Reproduced  in  L'ArUt  xvi.  53.] 
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A  strikiDg  relation  between  this  and  old  Gubbian  art  is  evident ; 
and  the  St.  Anthony  is  but  an  ugly  adaptation  of  that  of  Gnido 
Pabnemoci;  but  the  paltry  masks  and  defective  shapes,  clothed 
in  straight  or  broken  drapery,  imitate  the  humble  works  of 
Giovanni  Boccati,  whilst  the  Annunciation  distantly  reminds 
one  of  that  of  Piero  della  Francesca  in  the  Gallery  of  Perugia. 
The  bricky  flesh-colour,  bounded  by  wiry  lines,  is  singularly  un- 
attractive, and  the  date  of  1468  preceding  the  artist's  signature, 
on  a  card  wafered  to  one  of  the  pillars,  tells  when  and  by  whom 
this  poor  creation  was  carried  out.^  Nor  is  this  all  that  Matteo 
da  Gualdo  did  to  adorn  this  chapel.  The  angels  in  the  panel- 
spaces,  below  the  roof  which  protects  the  facade,  are  his,  as  well 
as  the  fragments  of  a  Saviour  in  glory  above,  and  SS.  James  and 
Anthony,  by  the  portal.^  A  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Francesco  at  Perugia;  a  St.  Jerome  and  a  St.  Paul,  belonging 
to  it  in  the  Gallery  of  that  dty,  are  the  only  additional  pieces 
that  can  be  given  to  Matteo.' 

'  The  mfloriptaoa  roDB:  '*  1468  hoc  opos  faotfi  fait  Bub  afio  dfti  mle  qnatrige- 
teBimo  aesagedmo  ootayo  die  primo  junij.  MaoteuB  de  Qualdo  pinsit." 

>  These  paintingB  are  all  much  damaged,  and  the  colour,  as  far  as  one  can  see, 
Is  dark  and  poeitiYe  in  tone.  The  figures  are  mere  mummies.  [*  The  figure  of 
the  Saviour  and  two  figures  of  angels  have  been  transferred  to  canvas,  and  are  now 
in  the  Aooademia  Properziana  at  Assisi] 

'  On  the  step  of  the  Virgin's  throne  one  reads:  "  hoc  opus  fecit  fieri  Lucas 
Albertns  domi  Francisci  p  aia  Michaline."  The  gold  ground  of  the  centre  and  of 
the  side-panels  in  the  academy  has  been  repainted  yellow.  These  two  pieces  are 
now  united  in  the  Galleria  Gommunale  of  Perugia  (Sala  VI.,  No.  3).  [*  This 
altarpiece  is  not  by  Matteo  da  Oualdo,  but  by  Giovanni  Francesco  da  Rimini,  as 
the  facial  types,  the  scheme  of  colour,  and  the  folds  of  drapery  clearly  indicate 
(e/.  B.  BisiHSOK,  in  Baesegna  d'  arUt  vii  134).  We  may  take  this  opportunity 
d  enumerating  the  following  works  by  this  artist,  whose  style  is  related  to  that  of 
Matteo  da  Gualdo  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  and  who  worked  in  1459-69  at  Bologna, 
but  was  dead  by  December,  1470: 

Bologna,  Pinaeoteea,  No,  255.  The  Virgin,  two  angels,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  adoring  the  Child. 

Bok)gna.  8.  Domenico,  Ghapel  to  the  IrfL  The  Tirgin  and  Child,  signed  *  *  Johanes 
Francisous  de  Arimino  pinxit  MCCCCLVHII." 

CaHaruhe,    Pictwre  GaUery,  No.  408.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Hanover.    Keatner  Museum,  No.  18.     Tie/tk  with  two  donors. 

Hungary,    Private  eoUeetion.    The  Virgin  adoring  the  Child. 

Liverpool.  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Roeeoe  colleaion.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
two  angels. 

London.    National  Gallery,  No.  2,118  {Salting  bequest).    The  Virgin  and  Child 
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We  have  seen  how  nearly  related  he  was  to  Bartolommeo  di 
Tommaso  of  Foligno.  This  was  a  man  of  Umbro-Sienese  educa- 
tion, who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
interesting  less  for  his  merit  than  for  a  clue  which  he  affords  for 
ascertaining  the  source  of  Alunno's  style. 
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Messer  Rinaldo  di  Corrado  Trinci,  ultimo  Signor  di  Foligno,  create 
priore  di  questa  collegiata  V  anno  1430  fece  dipingere  la  presente  tavola 
coUa  sua  immagine  posta  a  pid  della  Sedia  di  M.  Y.  da  Bartolommeo 
di  Tommaso  pittore  della  stessa  Citt&." 

This  modem  inscription  is  on  the  frame  of  a  picture  in  S.  Salva- 
tore  of  FoUgno,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  wide  throne 

with  two  angelB,  signed  "lovanes  Franoisous  de  Rimino  feoit  MOOOCLXI." 
Mestrs,  Dowdeswdl  (1912).    The  Almighty  bestowing  the  Holy  Spirit. 

MUan,    Cavaliere  Cantoni  (1905).    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels. 

Paris.    Louvre,  No.  1,659.    St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  saving  the  three  Qirls. 

Puaro.  Ateneo,  No.  17.  St.  Dominio  and  his  brethren  fed  by  angels  (cf.  Cbowb 
and  Cayaloasilui,  History  of  PaifUing  in  North  Italy,  ed.  Bo&iNius,  ii.  62, 
n.  5). 

Richmond.    Sir  Frederick  Gook.    The  Almighty  bestowing  the  Holy  Spirit. 

JRome.  Vatican  OaUery.  A  Miracle  of  St.  James.  Oomm.  Bernardo  B/ttmej»- 
sUhl.    The  Baptism  of  Christ. 

See  C.  Riooi,  in  Rassegna  d*  Arte,  iL  134  sg.,  iii.  69  «;.,  viL  102  sq.  ;  Qamba,  ib.* 
ir.  110;  Caonola,  ib.,  r.  127,  viii  179;  M.  Loqak  Bxbbxson,  «&.,  viL  53  sq.,  viii. 
162;  PxBKiKS,  ^.,  X.  114;  Qbioioni,  in  Rassegna  bUdiografica  deU'aric  italiana, 
z.  173  sqq. ;  Gbokait,  ib.,  xi  37  sqq.] 

We  may  add  to  the  list  a  tavola  (Sala  VL,  No.  7),  in  the  Perugia  €ktllery,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  and  Baptist,  which  may,  possibly,  be  due  to  Matteo, 
and  two  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  I^ncis  (No.  999),  in  the  gallery  of  Munich,  on 
gold  ground,  assigned  to  Antonio  Pollaiuolo.  [*  These  are  now  catalogued  under 
**  Umbrian  school,  circa  1460." 

We  add  the  following  list  of  paintings  by  Matteo  da  Qualdo  not  yet  mentioned : 

Assisi.  8.  Paolo.  The  Virgin  and  CMld  with  SS.  Lucy  and  Ansano  (fresco 
on  end  wall),  inscribed  "  Hoc  opus  factum  fuit  1475,  10  Novembris  (reproduced 
in  L*  Arte,  zvi  51).  8,  Pietro*  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels  and  two  epis- 
copal saints  (triptych,  reproduced  in  L'Arte,  xvi.  50). 

Oualdo.  8.  Maria.  The  Tree  of  Jesse  (reproduced  in  Qnoli,  L'Arte  wnbra, 
p.  137). 

Chuddo  {near).    8.  Roeco.    Injured  frescoes  (Gnoli,  in  Vita  d'arte,  ill.  154  sq.), 

Palazzo  {near  Assisi).  Parish  Church.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels 
and  SS.  Frauds  and  Sebastian  (see  Pxbkins,  in  Rassegna  d*  arte,  vii  191). 

Perugia.  OaUery,  Sala  XXII.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Sebastian  and 
Anthony  of  Padua  (frescoes  transferred  to  canvas,  formerly  adorning  a  shrine 
at  Colle  Aprico,  near  Nocera),  signed  "  Macteus  de  Gualdo  pinzit,"  and  further 
inscribed  ''  Depicta  fuit  sub  anno  Dni  MCCCCLXXXVIH..  XXI  lulii." 
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snrrounded  by  little  angels,  and  adored  by  a  half-length  miniature 
of  the  last  of  the  Trind.  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Beato  Pietro 
Grisd  are  at  the  sides,  and  two  smaller  canonized  personages  of 
the  two  sexes  are  in  two  pinnacles  removed  from  their  original 
place.^  We  accept  the  tenor  of  this  statement  as  a  copy  of  the 
genuine  one  formerly  on  the  frame,  and  we  conceive  that  this 
otherwise  unknown  Umbrian^  is  a  man  of  no  great  renown, 
whose  instincts  taught  him  to  follow  the  widespread  lessons 
afforded  by  his  earUer  countrymen  and  such  Sienese  as  were 
affected  by  the  models  of  Taddeo  Bartoli  and  Domenico  di  Bartolo. 
In  the  full  face  and  arched  brows  of  a  short- waisted  but  long,  stiff 
Virgin,  whose  arm  and  hand  are  filed  to  a  reedy  thinness,  we  notice 
the  origin  of  the  Umbriail  softness  remarkable  at  a  later  period 
in  Alunno,  the  longing  for  grace  of  Boccati  and  Matteo  of  Qualdo, 
and  their  ill-chosen  features  and  drapery.  The  angels,  of  the 
same  class,  are  yet  nearer  to  those  of  Alunno,  whilst  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  Infant,  the  square  forms,  wrinkled  flesh,  and 
small  features  of  the  saints,  equally  prove  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  old  Sienese  types  were  preserved  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  dim  grey  tones  resulting 
from  time  and  neglect  preclude  criticism,  but  the  whole  piece 
is  marked  enough  to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  authorship 
in  others;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  ascribe  to  Barto- 
lommeo  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  on  the  front  of  S.  Salvatore, 
near   the   portal,   a    mutilated   Virgin^    Child,   and    saints   in 

For  TariouB  reoords  oonoeming  Matteo  da  Gaaldo,  who  was  still  Hying  in 
January,  1530,  see  Rossi,  «.«.,  p.  107  aqq,] 

^  There  is  an  outline  of  this  Virgin  in  Rosini  («.«.,  iii.  28).  [*  The  centre  and 
wings  are  reproduced  in  Gnoli,  u.8„  p.  112.] 

*  3  Bartolommeo  di  Tommaso  was  a  native  of  Foligno,  and  is  recorded  as  settled 
at  Anoona  in  1426  and  1433.  Between  1434  and  1439  he  was  working  at  Fano, 
where  he  painted  frescoes  on  the  front  of  the  hospital  of  S.  Giuliano  and  in  the 
apse  of  the  church  of  S.  Giuliano.  In  1444  he  was  back  at  Foligno,  where  he 
appears  to  have  Hved  for  the  next  few  years.  Between  1451  and  1453  he  was 
painting  for  a  very  high  salary  in  the  Vatican;  he  also  during  this  period  executed 
frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  del  Campidoglio  at  Rome.  These  facts  go  to  prove  that 
he  was  an  artist  of  considerable  fame.  In  1455  we  find  him  again  at  Foligno. 
See  M^NTZ,  Lea  Arts  d  la  Oowr  dea  Papes,  i.  93  aq,,  130-132,  150;  Giakandbba,  in 
Nuova  riviata  miaenat  iv.  38;  Dbgli  Azzi,  in  Thibmb  and  Bbokbb,  AUgemeines 
Lexikon  der  hildenden  K^naUer,  ii.  578  aq. ;  Gbioioki,  in  Raaaegna  hibliografiea 
deU*  arU  italiana,  xiii.  1  aqq. 
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S.  Domenico/  and  a  mde  fresco  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine 
in  S.  Caterina  of  FoUgno.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  Benozzo  GozzoU  had  settled  at  Montefalco, 
and  his  dexterity  soon  roused  the  spirit  and  excited  the  rivalry 
of  men  following  his  profession  in  Umbria.  In  1452,  a  chapel 
was  built  by  a  pious  gentleman  of  FoUgno.  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  road  to  Spoleto,  and  it  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  Gampis.""  Its  walls  were  covered  with  frescoes,  of  which  large 
portions  remain;  an  Annunciation,  with  two  saints  beneath  it; 
Peter  rescued  from  the  waves,  with  a  kneeling  patron  by  its 
right-hand  comer,  and  a  large  Crucifixion,  with  attendant  groups, 
on  the  face  behind  the  altar>  They  are  hardly  of  respectable 
talent,  possibly  by  Matteo  da  Gualdo  and  Pietro  Antonio,  assisted 
perhaps  by  Alunno  himself.  The  name  of  Pietro  Antonio  is  sug- 
gested because  he  is  a  native  of  Foligno,  and  because  we  know  that 
he  studied  under  Benozzo ;  and  we  see  the  imitation  of  this  prolific 
Florentine  in  the  subjects  above  enumerated.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Annunciation  is  a  counterpart  of  Gozzoli's  at  S.  Fortu- 
nate, tinted  in  his  usual  reddish  water-colour,  outlined  in  his  wiry 
fashion,  and  copiously  stippled;  whilst  the  saints,  especially  the 
more  Umbrian  ones  below,  have  the  slendemess  and  length,  with 
less  of  the  defects,  of  those  by  Bartolommeo  di  Tommaso.  The 
Rescue  of  St.  Peter  is  taken  from  that  of  Giotto  in  the  mosaic  of 

^  The  Infftnt  holds  a  bird  and  a  soroll,  towards  which  the  Virgin  points;  the 
whole  under  a  feigned  aroh.  Remains  of  the  nimbuses  of  saints  lower  down  on 
the  wall  are  visible.  What  still  meets  the  eye  is  injured.  Slnoe  the  above  was 
written,  the  fresoo  has  been  detached  and  placed  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of 
Foligno. 

s  A  long  inscription  contains  the  date  STOOOCXXXXVIIII,  but  does  not  give 
the  painter's  name.  The  persons  who  ordered  this  fresco  were  the  nuns  of  the 
convent,  in  remembrance  of  one  of  their  number.  Beneath  the  scene  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom is  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels  supporting  a  baldaquin;  and  farther 
on  a  St.  Anthony  with  a  nun  in  prayer  before  him.  This  fresco  is  now  in  the 
Communal  Gallery  at  Foligno  (No.  3). 

s  This  is  proved  by  an  inscription  outside  the  chapel,  on  a  stone  near  the  door 
which  has  been  walled  up  since  the  place  ceased  to  be  used  for  worship.  On  this 
stone  one  reads:  "Pietri  de  Cola  dalle  Casse  la  fe  fare  questa  capeUa. 
MCCCCLH." 

4  Amongst  the  subjects  on  the  remaining  wall  is  a  St.  Christopher  and  four  figures 
almost  gone.  The  ceiling  was  originally  blue  and  bestarred.  The  Christ  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Peter  rescued  from  the  waves  are  feebler  than  the  remainder. 
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Borne,  inclnding  the  winds  blowing  at  the  upper  comers, 
and  the  fiflherman  angling  at  the  side.  We  can  understand 
such  an  imitation  being  derived  from  one  who  should,  like 
Benozzo,  have  just  left  the  capital.  But  the  Crucifixion  also 
is  taken  from  that  in  S.  Francesco  at  Montefalco,  though 
the  attendant  figures  are  drawn  in  the  weedy  and  feeble  forms 
and  with  the  grimace  of  those  by  Boccati,  Matteo,  and  even 
Alunno.^ 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  this  compound  style  in  the  proportions 
just  noticed  at  FoUgno.  It  is  apparent  in  an  imperfect  fresco 
of  the  Annunciation,  outside  the  monastery  del  Popolo  near  the 
Ancona  gate,^  in  remnants  of  a  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints  above 
the  door  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Anna,'  inside  of  which  Pietro  Antonio 
left  a  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata.  The  type,  originally 
fine  in  AngeUco,  shorn  of  some  beauty  by  Benozzo,  is  still  further 
debased  by  subsequent  transmission;  and  this  is  as  true  of  the 
forgoing  examples  as  it  is  of  similar  ones  to  which  the  name  of 

*  ^  The  freeoo68  in  this  churoh  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Cbistotaki 
(in  BoUeUino  d*  arte,  ▼.  96  9qq.),  who  oonsiders  them  as  the  work  mainly  of  three 
artists — Pietro  Antonio,  Alunno,  and  an  unknown  follower  of  Benozzo — as 
foUows: 

Bntranoe  wall — Intrados  of  window:  Lamb  bearing  Cross,  and  two  angels 
(reproduced  ib.,  pp.  96  aq,),  by  Pietro  Antonio.  On  each  side  of  window :  St.  Gabriel 
and  the  Virgin  annunciate,  by  Alunno.  To  the  right  of  door:  St.  Helen,  by  a  feeble 
assistant.    To  the  left  of  door:  St.  Lucy,  by  Pietro  Antonio. 

Right  wall — St.  Christopher,  by  a  follower  of  Benozzo. 

Left  wall — Rescue  of  St.  Peter,  by  Pietro  Antonio  and  the  follower  of  Benozzo. 

Altar  wall — ^The  Crucifixion,  by  Alunno,  and  formerly  signed  and  dated  1456 
(detail  reproduced  ib„  p.  98). 

Chapel  at  base  of  Campanile — Fragmentary  frescoes:  The  Crucifixion  (detail 
reproduced,  t&.,  p.  99);  (on  ceiling)  the  Evangelists,  by  Alunno. 

Dr.  Cristofani  denies  that  Matteo  da  Gualdo  had  any  share  in  the  decoration 
of  this  churoh. 

*  The  lower  part  of  the  principal  figures  is  gone.  The  upper  half  of  St.  Rosa 
attending  to  the  right  is  obliterated,  but  what  is  left  is  an  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  Benozzo. 

'  The  lower  part  of  this  piece  is  also  obliterated.  The  Virgin  supports  the  Child 
in  a  standing  position  on  her  knee.  He  gives  the  Benediction  and  holds  the  orb; 
two  angels  supporting  a  dais;  two  others  and  two  saints  in  waiting  at  the  sides. 
The  distance  is  an  ornamented  balustrade,  on  which  small  wooden  figures  of  seraphs 
pick  flowers.  The  figures  are  rigid  and  motionless,  round-eyed  as  in  Sassetta's 
pictures,  the  outlines  are  marked,  but  the  colour  is  clear  and  rosy.  [*  This  fresco 
is  undoubtedly  by  Pietro  Antonio.] 

v.- 
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Pietro  Antonio  is  attached  ;^  such  as  the  Virgin  and  Child  amongst 
saints  above  the  portal  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Lucia,  dated  1471  ;* 
the  same  subject  in  the  same  position  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Foligno,  dated  1499  ;*  and  the  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  James  in  88.  Antonio  e  Jaoopo  at  Assisi.^ 

The  latter,  no  doubt  contemporary  with  those  of  Matteo  da 
Gualdo  (1468),  are  less  devoid  of  power  than  later  ones,  but 
they  prove,  as  indeed  all  the  frescoes  of  Pietro  Antonio  prove, 
that  he  was  an  Umbrian  on  whose  stock  the  Florentine  character 

*  ^  The  earliest  reoord  of  this  painter,  who  is  now  better  known  under  his  family 
name  Mezzastri,  dates  from  1458,  when  he  bought  a  vineyard  (A.  Rossi,  in 
OiornaU  di  enuKzione  artistiea,  i.  281).  For  Yarious  other  records  of  him.  see 
%b.,  p.  281  9q,  Dr.  CsiBTOTAin  (in  BoUetHno  d'  arte,  v.  103)  claims,  with  some 
reason,  as  it  seems  to  the  editor,  that  the  earliest  extant  work  by  Pietro  Antonio, 
executed  on  a  cartoon  of  Benosso  and  under  his  supervision,  is  the  lunette  con- 
taining the  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino,  in  S.  Fortunato  at 
Montefalco,  ascribed  by  the  authors  to  Benosso  (antoo,  iv.  345).  The  cartoon  for 
the  central  group  was  again  used  by  Mezzastri  in  the  fresco  of  8.  Luda  at  FoUgno. 
Dr.  Gristofani  further  gives  to  Mezzastri  a  Firgin  and  Child  with  angels,  dated 
1469,  in  a  shrine  at  S.  Angelo  di  FanciuUata,  near  Deruta,  a  delicate  work  under 
the  Btro3g  influence  of  Benozzo  (reproduced,  ib„  p.  104). 

'  A  modem  inscription,  but  copied  on  the  lines  of  an  older,  runs  as  follows: 
*'  Opus  Petrus  Antonius  Mesastris  de  Fulginei  pinsit.  M(XXX)LXXI."  [*  The 
old  inscription  has  lately  been  brought  to  light,  and  runs:  **  Opus  Petrus  Antonius 
Mesastris  de  Fulginei  pinscit  (mc)  1471."  See  Raategna  d'  arte  mmbra,  t  129).] 
The  Yirgjoi  and  Child  are  reminiscent  of  those  of  Benozzo.  The  attendant  saints 
are  SS.  Lucy  and  C?lara.  The  vaulting  of  the  arch  of  the  lunette  is  full  of  ornament, 
interspersed  with  heads  of  monks  and  figures.  The  nimbuses  are  finely  engraved, 
like  those  of  Angelico. 

*  These  are  life-size  figures.  At  the  Virgin's  sides  are  SS.  Francis  and  John  the 
Baptist;  and  two  angels  support  a  drapery  in  rear.  But  half  of  the  one  to  the 
right  is  wanting,  and  the  colour  in  other  parts  is  scaled.  It  is  a  dull  and  rude  woric 
of  Pietro  Antonio's  later  years,  inscribed  with  the  following  words,  which  will 
not  long  be  legible:  **  Pier  .  .  Antonio  pinsit  1499."  [*  This  fresco  is  now  in 
the  Communal  Gallery  at  Foligno  (No.  35). 

^  The  subjects  here  painted  are  the  same  we  have  noticed  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Biagio  in  S.  Girolamo  at  Forli,  by  Palmezzano.  They  are  taken  from  the 
legend  of  St.  James.  On  the  oven  where  the  roasted  fowls  are  made  to  revive  by 
the  saint  are  the  words:  **  Petrus  Antonius  de  Fuligno  pinsit."  In  the  scene  to 
the  right  of  this,  where  St.  James  restores  the  hanging  youth  to  life,  two  figures 
have  been  added  by  a  later  artist,  to  whom  we  may  also  assign  a  St.  James  and  a 
S.  Ansano  on  the  next  lower  course,  in  the  lunette  of  which  an  Eternal  appears  in 
a  glory  of  cherubim,  and  attended  by  angels.  By  the  side  of  S.  Ansano  is  a  St. 
Anthony,  by  Pier  Antonio.  On  the  fourth  wall  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
latter  saint,  and  the  four  Evangelists  fill  the  triangular  spaces  of  the  ceiling* 
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was  engrafted  by  the  teaching  of  Gozzoli;  for  he  not  only  took 
the  conceptions  and  the  types  of  the  latter ;  he  used  a  thin-bodied 
water-coloor,  within  engraved  and  continuous  contours;  he  con- 
scientiously and  carefully  employed  materials  familiar  to  the 
followers  of  AngeUco,  and  courageously  cropped  the  excessive 
luxuriance  of  Umbrian  ornament;  but  he  exaggerated  also  the 
rigidity  observable  in  Benozzo,  and,  as  was  but  too  natural 
for  one  of  his  inferior  talents,  introduced  no  life  into  figures, 
which  were  but  mechanical  and  imperfect  copies  of  conventional 
forms.  Pietro  Antonio  lived  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  perhaps  longer,^  and  his  industry,  not  confined  to  the  circuit 
of  Foligno  or  Assisi,  took  him,  as  we  believe,  to  Nami,  Trevi, 
and  to  other  cities  of  this  part  of  Italy .^ 

Pier  Antonio,  however,  was  surpassed  in  abiUty  by  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow-townsman  Niccold  Alunno  of  FoUgno,* 

*  ^  He  made  his  will  on  November  13»  1606  (A.  Rossi, «.«.,  p.  2S2). 

'  In  a  room,  of  old  the  refectory  of  S,  Francesco  of  Foligno,  is  a  life-size  '^urgin 
with  the  Child  attended  by  seren  saints,  much  injured,  but  in  the  style  of  Piero 
Antonio,  and  dated  1486.  A  mutilated  Virgin  and  Child,  angels,  Baptist,  and 
another  saint  of  the  same  character,  may  be  seen  in  S.  Domenico  of  Foligno. 
[*  These  two  paintings  are  now  in  the  Communal  Qallery  at  Foligno  (Nos.  14  and  32).] 

A  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Francis  and  Jerome,  attributed  to  Spagna, 
but  doubtless  by  Pier  Antonio,  fills  the  lunette  of  the  portal  at  S.  Qirolamo  of 
NamL  In  the  same  style,  above  one  of  the  altars  in  S.  Martino  of  Trevi,  is  a 
much  damaged  fresco,  representing  the  '^gin  and  Child,  SS.  Francis  and  another 
friar,  and  six  angels;  further,  on  another  altar,  the  Charity  of  St.  Martin,  a  much 
injured  fresco,  slightly  reminiscent  of  Tiberio  d'  Assisi. 

In  the  same  manner  one  sees  at  S.  Girolamo,  near  Spello,  above  the  door,  a 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata.  [*  In  addition  to  the  works  by  Pietro  Antonio 
already  mentioned,  the  following  may  be  enumerated: 

Assisi.  San  Deuniano,  Sacris^.  The  Crucifixion  (fresco,  dated  1482;  see 
L  VAYASOiTB-ELDaB,  in  Bassegna  d*  aHe,  iz.  189,  with  reproduction). 

Foligno.  Communal  OaUery.  Frescoes  from  churches  at  Foligno:  No.  4,  The 
Crucifixion;  No.  22,  St.  Gabriel  (from  San  Domenico);  No.  6,  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  Simeon  and  two  angels  (from  S.  Francesco);  No.  9,  The  Virgin  and 
angels,  signed  "  Petrus  Antonius  de  Fulgineo  ";  No.  13,  St.  Jerome  as  Cardinal 
and  as  Penitent;  No.  23,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels  (from  the  church 
of  the  Ospedale  Vecchio). 

Foligno  (near).  MaestA  hdla.  The  Virgm  and  Child  with  two  angels  and 
SS.  John  the  Baptist,  John  the  Evangelist,  Peter  and  Paul  (frescoes,  signed 
*'  Petrus  Antonius  de  Mezzastis  de  Fulgineo  pinzit ";  see  PocrziT,  in  GazeUe  des 
Beaux-Arts,  ser.  iv.,  voL  viiL,  p.  131  sqq.,  with  reproductions).] 

*  '  Niocol6  was  the  son  of  one  liberatore,  and  bom  about  1430.  The  family 
name  '*  Alunno,"  given  him  by  Vasari,  does  not  occur  in  any  contemporary 
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whose  earliest  production,  of  the  year  1468,  disdoses  a  certain 
ripeness  of  power.  Six  years  before  this,  S.  Maria  in  Campis 
had  been  decorated  in  the  manner  previously  described,  and  we 
should  think  that  AInnno  was  engaged  there,  because  the  influence 
of  Benozzo,  which  had  clearly  extended  to  the  painters  of  that 
chapel,  is  equally  evident  in  the  composition  and  spirit  of  Niocolo 
at  a  later  time.^ 

Benozzo  had  inherited  in  some  measure  the  mystic  tenderness 
and  softness,  the  kindly  religious  feeling,  of  AngeHco.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foligno,  he  found  an  art 
there  in  which  expression  of  sweet  melancholy,  purity,  and  resigna- 
tion was  the  principal  object  aimed  at.  Between  this  Umbrian 
feature  and  the  sentiment  of  Fra  Giovanni  there  was  so  natural 
an  affinity  that  their  combination  might  have  been  foretold. 

Akmno  embodied,  and  gave  a  more  rational  form  to  the  mani- 
festation of  modest  composure  and  maternal  affection  in  the 
Virgin,  or  of  veneration  and  sympathy  in  angels.  In  exceptional 
cases  he  imparted  energy  and  life  to  saints ;  he  tried  to  assimilate 
some  of  the  qualities  hitherto  denied  to  his  countrymen,  in  fore- 
shortening the  human  body;  he  drew  minutely  and  carefully. 
His  style  was  changed  and  improved  by  contact  with  Benozzo, 
yet  he  seldom  excelled  any  more  than  his  predecessors  in  balance 
of  composition,  in  correctness  of  drawing,  or  in  flexibility  of  flesh. 
His  figures,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  rigid,  wooden,  and  vicious 
in  form ;  his  faces  are  frequently  repulsive ;  they  abound  in  coarse- 
ness and  grimace.  A  marked  feature  in  him  is  the  brown  tinge 
of  his  colour,  verde  or  reddish  in  shadow,  ruddy  in  light ;  Sienese, 

record,  and  it  aeems  likely,  aa  suggested  by  Rossi,  tliat  it  oame  to  be  given  to  him 
tbro^b  a  misinterpretation  of  the  following  lines  in  the  elegiac  inscribed  under  the 
N'ativity  painted  for  the  church  of  S.  Nioool6  at  Foligno  (see  postea,  p.  237  sg.): 


Si  petis  auotoris  nomen:  Nicolaus  alumnus 
Fulginie:  patrie  pulora  corona  sue." 

««  fulginie  "  obyiously  refers  to  "  alumnus,"  and  the  sense  is  **  Nicolaus,  nnraeling 
of  Foligno  ";  but  Vasari  or  his  informer  must  have  interpreted  "  alumnus  "  as  a 
patronymic,  and  referred  "  Fulginie  "  to  the  next  verse.  Niocol6  married,  about 
1452,  Gaterina,  daughter  of  the  painter  Pietro  Mazzatosta.  See  Ad.  Rossi,  in 
Qiornale  di  erudiziaite  aniUliea,  i.  258  sqq, 

>•  ^  As  already  noted  {aritea,  p.229.  n.  1),  the  Crucifixion  on  the  altar-waU  at  S. 
Italia  in  Campis  was  formerly  signed  and  dated  1466. 
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in  jEacty  in  appearance,  as  it  is  in  the  method  by  which  its  peculiar 
stamp  is  attained;  but  withal  in  keeping  as  regards  the  general 
harmony. 

Tradition  assigns  to  Bartolommeo  di  Tommaso  the  title  of 
Ahmno's  first  teacher,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  men  confirms 
the  common  belief.  Educated  in  a  local  atelier,  yet  not  without 
elements  derived  from  Benozzo,  Niccolo  is  an  Umbro-Florentine, 
and  the  true  representative  of  the  art  of  Foligno.  Without  attri- 
buting to  him  the  exaggerated  importance  which  he  is  made 
to  bear,  history  may  admit  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  pre- 
pared the  way  for  others  of  more  note.  His  types,  impressed  by 
Vannucci  with  a  new  elegance,  were  of  influence  in  the  rise  of  the 
Perugian  school  which  received  its  finish  from  Baphael. 

Alunno's  first  altarpiece  at  Deruta  has  been  deprived  of  its 
sides  and  predeUa,  but  the  Virgin,  attended  by  SS.  Francis  and 
Bernardino,  has  already  the  character  common  to  the  complex 
of  the  master's  works.  The  whole  piece,  when  perfect,  was  no 
doubt  an  improvement  on  previous  ones  at  Foligno,  and  we  may 
concede  to  the  principal  group  a  fair  amount  of  composure  and 
affectionate  feeling,  a  feeling  kindly  and  maternal  rather  than 
refined  to  religious  mysticism.  Its  date  (1468)  tells  us  the  time 
when  Alunno  lived  at  or  laboured  for  Deruta,  and  completed  not 
merely  this  for  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  but  the  more  rudely 
handled  subjects  of  a  standard  in  the  Brotherhood  of  S.  Antonio 
Abate.^ 

^  This  panel  is  so  damaged  that  its  value  is  muoh  impaired.  The  ^Hrgin  sits 
on  a  marble  throne  with  angels  in  adoration  at  each  side.  The  saints  kneel  in 
front,  St.  Francis  introducing  a  small  kneeling  patron  with  a  scroU  in  his  hand 
on  which  is  written:  '*  Jacobus  Rubei  de  Deructi  hoc  opus  ...  p.  a."  (the  syllables 
*'  racti"  new).  On  the  base  of  the  Virgin's  throne  is  the  following:  *'  Nicolaus 
Fulg.  .  .  pinzit  MCOGCLVIII.  die  .  .  ."  [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Communal 
Gallery  at  Deruta;  it  is  reproduced  in  Qnou,  L'  Arte  umbra  alia  mostra  di  Perugia, 
p.  113.]  The  standard  is  painted  on  both  sides  with  subjects,  now  much  injured, 
on  gold  ground:  on  one  face,  St.  Anthony  enthroned  with  two  angels  supporting 
the  mitre  above  his  head  (St.  Anthony's  black  dress  repainted  and  scaled  in  parts) ; 
in  front,  kneeling  brethren;  and  above,  a  Christ  crucified  and  angels;  on  the  other 
face,  a  very  ugly  Flagellation,  beneath  which  SS.  Egidio  and  Bernardino.  In  the 
Crucifixion  we  trace  the  imitation  of  Benozzo ;  in  the  angels,  a  reminiscence  of  Barto- 
lommeo di  Tommaso.  The  Saviour  in  the  Flagellation  herculean  and  coarse. 
[*  This  standard  is  now  also  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Deruta.  Both  faces  are 
reproduced  by  Gnou,  «.«.,  p.  121.]     Another  early  specimen  of  Alunno  is  the 
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At  Aflsisi  he  did  much  and  variously;  the  whole  front  of  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  says  Yasari/  besides  panels  and  flags.  A  mutilated 
Crucifixion  on  canvas  on  the  high-altar  of  8.  Grispino,'  a  Virgin 
of  Mercy,  St.  Bufinus,  and  scenes  from  his  legend  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  same  name,  are  weak  or  injured  specimens  of  his 
industry.'  A  banner,  called  the  banner  of  the  plague,  in  which 
the  patoons  of  Assisi  pray  to  the  Virgin  who,  in  obedience  to  their 
entreaty,  implores  the  Saviour's  intercession,  once  in  S.  Francesco, 
subsequently  in  the  Bamboux  collection  at  Cologne,  poorly 
iUustrates  Alunno's  manner,  and  shows  how  Benozzo's  forms  of 
subject  become  extended;^  but  the  best  thing  at  Assisi  is  the 
Madonna  in  the  Duomo,  the  centre  of  which,  reduced  to  a  circular 
shape,  and  let  into  a  modem  panelling,  contains  the  Virgin,  Child, 
and  angels  reminiscent  of  similar  ones  by  Gk)zzoli,  whilst  the  saints 
in  the  sides  and  the  three  little  incidents  of  the  predella  demon- 
strate how  it  might  chance  that  a  well-posed  figure  of  regular 
features  should  be  found  by  the  side  of  others  less  worthy  of 
praise.' 

half  lif e-sise  figure  of  St.  Mlohael  with  the  prostrate  demon  at  his  feet,  in  a  rooky 
landscape;  a  dusky pictore  inside  and  above  the  entrance  to  the  Annuniiiatella 
at  Foligno.  [*This  picture  is  now  in  the  Communal  (gallery  at  FoUgno,  and 
ascribed  to  Lattansio,  the  son  of  Niocol6.  From  1461  date  a  series  of  frescoes 
that  may  be  assigned  to  Niocol6,  in  the  Gappella  Tega  at  Spoleto.  See  Crdtotahi, 
«.«.,  p.  101  9q, ;  Qnou,  in  BoUetUno  d'atie,  v.  258.] 
1  iii.  610. 

'  Christ  crucified,  and  half  of  a  Virgin  and  Evangelist  on  canvas.  [*  Now  in 
the  Aocademia  Propemana  at  Assisi;  reproduced  in  ZeUsckriftfUr  hiUemde  Kunti, 
ser.  i,  voL  xzi.,  p.  122.] 

s  This  standard  is  in  a  bad  state.  SS.  Francis  and  Chiara,  under  the  mantle, 
introduce  a  number  of  the  brethren.  Two  angels  support  a  crown  above  the 
Virgin's  head.  All  the  heads  except  that  of  S.  Chiara  are  retouched.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  standard,  St.  Bufinus  enthroned  between  SS.  Vittorio  and 
Louis,  both  in  episoopals.  Two  incidents  from  the  legend  of  St.  Bofinns  on  the 
lower  part.  This  side  Ib  all  but  obliterated.  [*  Now  in  the  Accademia  Froper- 
Biana  at  Assisi;  the  front  reproduced,  «.«.,  p.  123.] 

^  No.  202  of  that  collection.  [*  It  is  now  in  the  Priesterhaus  at  Kevdaer  (see 
Gholi,  in  BoUeUino  d'  arte,  v.  63  sqq),]l 

'^  This  picture  is  now  in  the  capitular  room  in  the  Duomo  of  Assisi,  and  seems 

from  its  style  to  be  Uter  in  date  than  that  of  1465  at  Milan,  or  that  of  1466  at 

Perugia.   On  the  base  of  the  Virgin's  throne  one  reads :  "  opvb  f  nicolai  db  TYLoar.  o 

KOOOOL . . . ."    The  Virgin's  dress  is  scaled. 

S.  Pietro  Damasio,  standing  writing,  occupies  a  niche  in  one  of  the  sides  to  the 
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As  if  it  were  the  fate  of  Alnnno's  altarpieces  to  be  dismem- 
bered, one  of  1465  hangs  in  separate  portions  at  the  Brera  of 
Milan;  a  Madonna  with  saints,  the  sides  and  pinnacles  of  which 
are  but  partially  catalogued,  yet  seem  as  if  they  might  easily 
have  been  pat  together  again.  Rigidity  and  grimace,  and  sharp 
positive  colour  render  this  piece  peculiarly  unattractive.^  A  more 
genuine  and  happier  combination  of  grace  and  nature  justly 
claim  more  indulgence  for  the  canvas  at  8.  Maria  Nuova  of 
Perugia.  It  was  ordered  for  the  Brotherhood  of  the  SS.  Aimunziata 
in  1466,  and  is  now  framed  on  an  altar,  presenting  to  the  spectator 
cm  angel  turning  with  an  air  of  veneration  towards  a  modest  and 
composed  Virgin;  whilst  the  Eternal  in  the  usual  glory  sends 
down  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  SS.  Philip  and  Juhana 
recommend  the  kneeling  members  of  the  Brotherhood.'    Alunno 

left  of  S.  CSassiano  holding  an  inkhom  and  scroll,  and  dictating.  In  the  pinnacle 
a  Viigin  and  three  seraphB. 

The  S.  Pietro  a  fine  fignre  of  regular  type  and  natorally  posed,  8.  Casaiano  weaker, 
but  still  not  without  feeling.  On  the  other  side  are  St.  Lawrence  and  a  bishop, 
with  the  angel  annunciate  between  three  seraphs  in  the  pinnacle;  the  two  saints 
injured  and  the  colour  scaled.  Fredella:  (1)  the  body  of  St.  Buflnus  on  a  car 
drawn  by  oxen,  accompanied  by  clergy,  soldiers,  and  people;  (2)  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Bnfinus;  (3)  the  recovery  of  his  body.  As  for  the  Fietk  and  angels  in  lament 
spoken  of  by  Vasabi  (ilL  510),  it  is  said  that  such  a  picture  on  canvas  existed, 
but  was  probably  sold  in  past  tirniss.  [*  The  Piet&  mentioned  by  Vasari  was  a 
fresco,  and  was  not  in  the  present  Duomo  of  Assisi,  but  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  del  Vesooyado,  which  was  the  Cathedral  of  Assisi  up  to  the  eleventh 
century,  and  hence  is  known  as  the  Duomo  Vecchio.  The  fresco  in  question  is  no 
longer  visible.  See  CsiSTOTAin,  in  BcUeUino  di  Maria  patria  per  V  Umbria, 
voL  zv.,  fasc.  i.-ii.]    Nothing  is  known  of  a  panel  by  Alunno  in  S.  Francesco. 

1  Of  this  dismembered  altarpiece  three  parte  are  catalogued:  No.  77  (cat  of 
1838),  Virgin,  Child,  and  angels,  inscribed : 

**  Nicolaus  Fulginas  pinxit 
MCOOCLXV." 

the  Virgin's  dress  new,  and  the  rest  somewhat  damaged;  No.  100,  St.  Francis; 
No.  110,  S.  Bernardino.  Besides  this  exist  No.  439,  St.  Louis,  a  St.  Sebastian, 
not  numbered,  and  pinnades,  representing  "  Christ  crucified  and  four  angels," 
half-length:  "  St.  Jerome,"  "  St.  Anthony,"  "  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  "  a  Saint,"  aU 
by  Alunno,  and  doubtless  parte  of  the  same  picture.  [*  These  panels  are  now 
arranged  as  they  appeared  in  the  altarpiece  when  intact,  and  numbered  604. 
They  come  from  the  Monastero  dei  Conventuali  at  Cagli  In  executing  this 
work,  Niocol6  had  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  Pietro  Mazzalorte  (see 
Qnoli,  in  BoUeUino  d'  arte,  vi.  253,  n.  1).] 

'  This  is  a  tempera  with  life-size  figures,  on  an  altar  to  the  left  of  the  portal, 
with  an  inscription  half  hidden  in  whitewash  as  follows:  "  Sotietas  SS.  Alinutiate 
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never  drew  a  more  graceful  form  than  that  of  Gabriel  with  his 
crisp  wavy  hair  bound  in  a  crimson  cincture;  he  seldom  more 
completely  shows  how  the  Umbrian  type  could  be  improved 
by  the  adaptation  of  that  peculiar  sprightUness  which  Benozzo 
introduced  under  Angelico's  influence.  The  very  border  of 
seraphs  and  festoons,  which  parts  the  upper  from  the  lower  groups, 
is  on  the  model  of  GozzoU. 

The  Vatican  Museum  now  shelters  the  altarpiece  of  Montelpare 
dated  in  the  year  1466,^  with  its  numerous  pinnacles,  pilasters, 
and  double  predeUa,  and  a  less  complicated  one  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion for  its  centre,  the  original  place  of  which  is  not  ascertain- 
able,^ both  to  be  classed  amongst  the  inferior  productions  of 
Alunno.  The  C!olonna  Gallery  in  the  same  capital  owns  a  '*  Ma- 
donna del  Soccorso  "  by  the  same  hand,^  and  the  Monte  di  Pietii 
a  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints  ;^  all  of  these  much  like  a  vast  series, 
monumental  in  shape,  finished  in  1468  for  the  Chiesa  del  Castello 
at  S.  Severino.* 

feoit  fieri  hoc  opus.  A.  D.  MOOOCLVI."  Sinoe  the  above  was  written,  this 
picture  haa  been  placed  in  the  Qalleria  Communale  at  Perugia  (Sala  IX.,  No.  10). 
^  See  Riooi,  i.  201.  The  central  panel  is  empty.  Six  saints  erect  form  the 
sides  with  the  addition  of  a  second  and  higher  course  containing  six  half-lengths. 
A  Piet^  in  the  central,  saints  and  angels  in  the  side,  pinnacles.  Fourteen  half- 
lengths  form  one  predeUa,  beneath  which  is  another  in  which  are  seventeen  half • 
figures   of   females.     On   the    border   are   the   words:    "Nioholaus   Fulginas 

McxxxiLinm." 

*  In  the  side  panels  of  this  piece  are  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  three  other  saints 
and  above  the  two  saints  is  on  each  side  a  prophet  in  a  medallion  surrounded  by 
three  seraphs.  In  the  central  pinnacle  is  a  Resurrection.  [*  This  altarpiece  was 
formerly  in  the  church  of  S.  Venanzio  at  Camerino.  Count  Gnoli  (in  BoUeUino 
d*  arte,  vi.  251  sq,)  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  an  Ascension  in  the  Mus^ 
Vivenel  at  Gompidgne  (No.  28),  and  a  Nativity  in  the  Gallery  at  Moulin,  formed 
part  of  its  predeUa.  The  pinnacles  of  the  side-panels  are,  according  to  the  same 
author,  in  the  Gallery  at  Tours;  they  represent  St.  G}abriel  (No.  247)  and  the  Virgin 
annunciate  (No.  248).] 

^  Canvas,  half  life-size. 

^  Centre,  the  Virgin  and  Child  (life-size).  At  the  sides  in  niches  are  SS.  Francis, 
John  the  Baptist,  Jerome,  and  (?)  Chiara.  Medallions,  six  in  number,  in  the 
spandrils,  are  filled  each  with  a  cherub's  head.  This  piece  is  on  canvas,  partly 
scaled  and  partly  restored.    [*  It  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini  at  Rome  (No.  708).] 

'^  Centre,  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  angels,  between  SS.  James,  Severino,  Francis, 
and  youthful  Hubert  (profile).  Pinnacles ;  centre :  the  Saviour  and  seraphs.  Daniel, 
Jeremiah,  and  the  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate.  Predella  (eight  feet  long). 
Centre:  Christ  in  a  circular  glory  embossed  with  cherubs  in  relief,  between  twelve 
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Ahmno  was  now  modifying  to  a  certain  extent  the  earlier 
impress  of  Benozzo ;  and  beginning  to  infuse  new  elements  into  his 
great  composite  pictures.  Of  these  he  completed  one  in  1471  for 
the  church  at  Gualdo,  where  we  already  find  some  of  the  grimace 
of  Grivelli;  one  at  Nocera  (1488),  at  Aquila  (1486),  at  S.  Niccolo 
of  Foligno  (1492),  and  La  Bastia  (1499).  The  majority  of  these 
may  be  catalogued  together  with  others  of  less  authenticity ;  but 
that  of  S.  Niccolo^  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  one 
of  those  collections  of  panels  within  an  architectural  frame,  of 
which  we  possess  so  many  by  Sienese,  Umbrian,  and  Venetian 
artists.  Its  chief  subject  is  a  Nativity,  in  which  the  Virgin's 
tender  action  somewhat  compensates  for  defect  of  form,  in  which 
St.  Joseph  is  drawn  in  classic  attitude,  but  with  repulsive  face. 
The  Infant  on  the  ground  before  His  mother  is  a  stuffed  doll; 
and  a  crowded  landscape  recalls  the  Venetian  school,  and  even 
Palmezzano.  Amongst  the  saints  in  a  triple  course  above  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  Nativity,  some  are  caricatures;  more  are  vulgar, 
grim,  mouthing,  or  affected;  but  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  the 
gable  is  one  of  Alunno's  most  successful  efforts.  The  movement 
of  the  Bedeemer,  as  He  steps  out  of  the  tomb,  reminds  one  of 
Benozzo*s  creations,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  Mantegnesque 
in  GriveUi;  and  this  not  only  as  regards  character  and  drawing, 
but  as  regards  mould,  which  remains,  at  the  same  time,  Umbrian, 
and  almost  a  counterpart  of  that  usual  in  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 
The  Saviour's  naked  body  is  dry  in  bone  and  muscle,  the  head 
regular.  The  guard  sleeping  by  the  tomb  is  boldly  fore-shortened, 
in  imitation  of  the  Mantegnesques,  after  the  fashion  adopted  by 
Giovanni  Santi  at  Gagli;  nor  would  it  be  presumptuous  to  suppose 
that  Niccolo  had  had  occasion,  ere  he  carried  out  this  work,  to 
analyze  some  of  Signorelli's  energetic  types.    Yet  while  he  thus 

apostlee  in  relief  in  niches.  The  dress  of  the  vulgar  St.  James  is  repainted.  The 
oope  of  S.  Severino  is  in  part  renewed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mantle  and 
tonic  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  veil  on  the  Infant.  St.  Francis  is  the  best  figure  of 
the  series,  but  the  altarpieoe  as  a  whole  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  even  for  Alunno. 
On  the  border,  above  the  predella,  are  the  words: 

"  Nicolaus  Fulginas  pinxit. 
MOCJOOLXVm." 

[^  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  S.  Severino.] 
*  ^  Now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Foligno. 
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attempts  to  adapt  his  style  to  the  bolder  one  of  a  far  greater  master, 
his  better-proportioned  figures  are  still  feeble.  The  predella 
which  was  kept  in  France  when  the  chief  portion  of  the  altarpieoe 
was  restored  to  its  original  place  after  the  peace  of  1815,  is  marked 
by  similar  features  to  those  above  enumerated;  whilst  its  colonr 
is  doll  and  brown  in  shadow.^ 

The  following  is  an  additional  catalogue  of  Alonno's  extant 
works: 

Oualdo.  Duomo,^  The  Virgin,  attended  by  angels,  holds  the  Infant 
erect  on  her  knee  and  receives  from  one  of  the  messengers  of  heaven  a 
basket  of  cherries.  A  vertical  split  damages  the  panel,  which  is  capped 
by  a  representation  of  the  dead  Christ,  between  Mary  and  John  Evan- 
gelist. The  contortion  of  the  Virgin's  face  as  she  embraces  the  body 
of  Christ  is  worthy  of  Crivelli.  A  star  at  the  pinnacle  point  contains 
the  Saviour  in  benediction.  A  double  course  of  full  and  half-length 
saints  occupies  the  sides,  SS.  Paul,  Peter  (his  yellow  dress  in  part  new), 
Francis  grimacing  as  in  Crivelli),  Bernardino  (full  length,  part  new, 
part  scaled),  Sebastian,  Diego,  Louis,  Michael  (half-lengths).  The  side 
pinnacles  are  filled  with  half-lengths  of  SS.  Christopher,  Clara,  Stephen, 
and  another.  On  the  base  of  the  Virgin's  throne  are  the  words: 
'*  Nicolaus  Fulgioas  pinxit  MCCCCLXXI."  At  each  side  of  a  receptacle 
for  the  wafers  of  the  Host,  in  the  predella,  are  angels  with  festoons  of 
flowers,  and  eight  saints  in  niches;  others  in  the  pillars  parting  the 
niches  (which  are  double),  six  figures  in  the  pilasters  of  the  altar- 
piece,  and  an  angel  on  each  of  the  plinths.  The  St.  Paul  is  an  instance 
of  Alunno's  occasional  success  in  the  production  of  a  good  form,  erect, 
stepping  out,  broad  and  easy  in  drapery,  natural  and  flexible.  The 
colour  is  powerful  and  harmonious.  A  trivial  realism  marks  a  monk, 
with  goggles,  in  the  predella.    The  whole  is  on  gold  ground. 

Nocera.  Duomo,  Sacristy.  The  Nativity,  the  Virgin,  on  her  knees, 
adoring  the  Infant  Saviour,  angels,  under  a  dais;  between  SS.  Law- 

^  At  the  sidee  St.  Sebastian  in  an  affected  attitude,  St.  Nioholae  very  exaggerated, 
SS.  llichael,  and  John  the  Evangelist,  are  placed.  In  the  upper  course  of  the  sides 
are  half-lengths  of  SS.  Monica,  the  Baptist  (vulgar  and  grim)  Jerome  (coarse 
mouthing  and  cramped  in  action),  a  bishop.  At  the  sides  of  the  central  pinnacle 
are  four,  in  each  of  the  pilasters  five,  saints.  The  predella  at  the  Louvre  is  num- 
bered 1120,  and  represents  Christ  on  the  Mount,  the  FlageUation,  Christ  led  to 
Calvary,  the  Crucifixion,  Joseph  of  Arimathasa,  and  Nicodemus  on  the  road  to 
Calvary.    A  long  inscription  names  the  author  and  gives  the  date  (1402). 

*  *  Now  Gnaldo,  Communal  Gallery. 
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rence,  Rainaldus,  Felician,  and  Francis,  above  which  are  SS.  Sebastian, 
John  the  Baptist,  Paul,  and  Catherine.  A  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
and  four  half-length  doctors  of  the  Church  are  in  the  five  gables.  Six 
half-saints  are  in  each  of  two  high  pilasters  capped  by  an  open  hand 
carved  in  wood,  with  a  hole  at  the  wrist  for  relics.  A  series  of  recesses 
parts  the  body  of  the  piece  from  the  predella,  in  which  there  are  twelve 
half-lengths  of  Apostles.  The  figure  of  St.  Felician  is  one  of  the 
exceptionally  good  ones.  On  the  border  of  the  chief  course  is  the 
inscription:  ''  Hoc  opus  Nicolai  Fulginatis  MCCCCLXXXIII."  ^ 

AquUa,  Convent  of  S.  Chiara,  A  fine  Alunno.  Christ  crucified  is 
bewailed  by  four  angels;  a  monk  grasps  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  Virgin 
banting  to  the  left,  the  Evangelist  grieving  to  the  right.  The  Redeemer 
is  drawn  with  a  fair  show  of  anatomy.  At  the  sides  are:  (1)  Christ 
on  the  mount;  (2)  carrying  His  cross;  (3)  rising  from  the  tomb;  with  a 
fourth  scene  from  the  Passion.  The  flesh  tints  in  the  Crucifixion  are 
a  little  injured.  On  the  border  is  the  signature:  **  Nicolai  Fulginatis 
MCCCCLXXXVII."  * 

Another  picture  of  the  same  period  in  the  same  convent  is  the  Virgin 
and  Child  between  SS.  Paul,  Francis,  Chiara,  and  another  female  saint 
in  a  double  course;  the  Crucifixion  forming  a  central  gable.  (The 
notes  of  this  work  are  mislaid  by  the  authors,  and  the  painter  cannot 
be  named  with  precision  as  Alunno.) 

Sena  Petrona.  Ricci  mentions  a  Madonna  in  S.  Francesco  of  this 
place,  dated  1491  (Mem.  i.  201).' 

FoUgno.  S.  Niccoio.  A  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Alunno  is 
in  the  cappella  S.  Antonio,  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli  of  Camerino. 
Beneath  the  principal  group,  St.  Qeorge  overcoming  the  dragon;  SS. 
Bernardino  in  ecstasy,  and  Anthony  looking  up.  In  the  predella  are 
medallions  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  Virgin,  and  St.  John  Evangelist.  On 
the  plinths  of  the  pilasters  two  shields  are  supported  by  two  angels 
each.  The  distant  figures  have  a  strength  and  firmness  which  might 
remind  one  of  Signorelli,  the  movements  of  some  horsemen  being 
powerful  and  good.    The  rest  is  in  Alunno's  less  happy  manner. 

Foligno.  8.  Bartolammeo  {fuor  di).  A  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew 
by  flaying.  In  this  convent  church  is  also  a  poor  Alunno  damaged  by 
repainting.^ 

*  ^  Reprodnoed  by  Qirou,  L'  Arte  umbra  aUa  mottra  di  Perugia,  p.  119. 

*  >  Now  in  the  National  GaUery  (No.  1,107). 
**  3  See  afOea,  p.  207,  n.  3. 

**  ^  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  still  in  this  ohnroh,  but  the  other 
piotnre  mentioned  by  the  author  is  apparently  missing.    In  the  codicil  to  his  wiU 
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La  Boitia.  In  the  church  of  this  place,  which  lies  between  Assisi 
and  Perugia,  is  an  enthroned  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by  angels. 
Various  fruits  and  a  vase  of  cherries  are  on  the  foreground.  S3.  Se- 
bastian and  Michael  Archangel  are  in  attendance.  The  lunettes  con- 
tain the  Eternal  and  seraphs,  the  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate.  In 
the  predella,  Christ,  half  in  the  sepulchre,  ia  embraced  by  the  Virgin, 
whilst  his  hand  is  kissed  by  St.  John  Evangelist.  Two  angels  in  lamen- 
tation are  to  the  left,  one  grimacing  to  the  left,  holds  a  light.  David, 
Zachariah,  Micah  (with  goggles),  a  saint,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel,  are  divided 
on  each  side  of  the  Piet4.  The  enthroned  Virgin's  attitude  is  kindly 
and  pleasing.  The  angel  and  Virgin  annunciate  are  amongst  the  best 
by  Alunno,  with  something  reminiscent  of  Giovanni  Santi.  Much 
colour  has  scaled  away,  and  the  predella  is  injured.  The  general 
tone  of  what  remains  is  warm  in  lights,  cold  in  shadows.  On  the 
middle  border  is  the  inscription:  **  Hopus  Nicolai  Fulginatis  1499  ;" 
and  on  the  right  plinth  one  reads  in  a  cartouche :  ''  Questa 
cona  la  fatta  fare  la  patemet^  de  don  Beningnio  de  Ser  Marino 
de  Spiello  piuano  de  S&o  Angilo  de  la  Bastia  p  Tanima  sua  et  p 
sua  devotione."  A  similar  cartouche  on  the  opposite  plinth  is 
iUegible.^ 

Bologna  OaUery,  No.  360.  Standard.  On  one  face  is  the  Annun- 
ciation, above  which  is  the  Eternal  amongst  angels,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  that  by  Signorelli  at  Volterra,  or  of  Santi  at  Milan.  The  angel 
seems  to  run,  and  betrays  all  the  defects  of  Alunno.  On  the  obverse 
are  SS.  Francis  and  Sebastian  attending  the  enthroned  Madonna 
and  Child,  over  whose  heads  the  Eternal  suspends  a  crown.  This  is 
signed: ''  Hopus  Nicolai  deliberatore."  The  latter  word  now  abraded. 
This  picture  was  in  the  hospital  of  Arcevia,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Gallery  of  Bologna  by  Pius  IX.  See  Ricci,  u.8,,  who  gives  the 
painter's  signature  with  name  and  date  (1482),  and  Gaye's  notice  in 
Kunsthlatt,  No.  85  of  1837. 

Aasisi.  Ex-Chwrch  ofS.  Lorenzo  oZ  Monte^  near  Bocca,  Here,  in  a 
ruined  edifice,  is  a  tabernacle,  rudely  painted  in  the  Umbrian  style, 
but  probably  not  by  Alunno.  In  it  is  a  Virgin  and  child,  and  St.  Francis 
with  the  Eternal  in  the  vaulting,  and  a  saint  in  a  niche.    Beneath 

(August  18, 1602)  Nioool6  mentions  an  altarpieoe  for  S.  Bartolommeo  as  not  quite 
finished,  and  entrusts  his  son  Lattanzio  with  its  completion  (see  Rossi,  u.s., 
p.  3Q2«7.). 

♦  1  This  picture  is  reproduced  in  Gnoli.  L'ArU  umbra  alia  mostra  di  Perugia, 
p.  127. 
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St.  Francis  are  small  kneeling  personages.    The  following  are  remnants 
of  a  signature :  " .  .  .  chola  pictor."* 

Louvre.  Musie  NapoUon  III.  Ex-Cawpana  OaUery,  No.  111.  A 
standard  representing  a  Virgin  of  Mercy,  with  the  faithful  under  the 
mantle  in  charge  of  SS.  Francis  and  Chiara.  The  Saviour  above  is 
much  injured  and  repainted,  also  numerous  little  saints,  all  by  Alunno.' 
No.  88,  Annunciation,  genuine  likewise.' 

Berlin  Museum^  No.  137.  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  Saviour  on 
her  knee,  an  Umbrian  piece  without  the  marked  features  of  Alunno, 
and  rather  reminiscent  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.      The  ground  is  regilt.^ 

Carhruhe.  Museum,  No.  403.  This,  described  by  Dr.  Gaye,  who 
saw  it  at  Assisi,  is  a  standard  originally  in  the  Church  of  S.  Gregorio  of 
that  city.  In  its  original  condition  one  side  was  filled  with  a  S.  Gregory 
in  episcopals  on  a  throne;  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  giving  a 
blessing.  A  green  cloth  is  held  back  by  two  angels,  and  at  the  saint's 
feet  kneel  (right)  the  men,  (left)  the  women,  of  a  Brotherhood.  Higher 
up,  the  Flagellation  is  a  similar  composition  to  that  of  the  Alunno  at 
Dimta.  Above  the  pillar  to  which  the  Saviour  is  bound :  S.  P.  Q.  R., 
and  near  the  Saviour  the  words:  '*  Hopus  Nicolai  Fulginati  1468." 
On  the  obverse,  high  up.  Death,  with  the  scythe,  and  S.  Francis  in 
ecstasy  in  front  of  a  red  curtain.  Below,  the  crucified  Saviour,  St.  John 
Evangelist,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
As  now  arranged,  the  St.  Gregory  and  the  Crucifixion  are  placed  over 
each  other,  with  a  signature  on  the  border,  and  the  rest  is  absent. 
This  must  have  been  fine  originally.  The  angels  attending  on  St.  Gregory 
are  not  without  feeling.  The  St.  Gregory  himself  is  regular  in  shape, 
and  there  is  no  want  of  relief  in  the  parts.  The  forms  of  the  Christ 
in  the  Crucifixion  are  purely  rendered  though  imperfect  in  proportion. 
The  head  is  expressive.    The  imitation  of  Benozzo  is  very  apparent. 

London.  National  OaUery,  No.  247.  Bust  of  Christ  ascribed  to 
Alunno  (see  arUea,  Matteo  da  Siena). 

*  ^  The  editor  ia  informed  by  Count  Onoli  that  this  is  the  work  of  one  Cola 
Petmooi  of  Orvieto. 

*  *  Now  in  the  OaDery  at  Angooltoe  (No.  2). 

*  3  Now  in  the  Oallery  at  Tours  (see  aniea,  p.  236,  n.  2). 

*  ^  When  this  picture  was  cleaned  some  time  ago,  the  fragmentary  figure  of 
St.  PetroniuB  (holding  a  model  of  the  town  of  Bologna)  and  a  Dominican  saint 
became  visible  on  each  side  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Seeing  that  one  of  the  saints 
18  the  patron  of  Bologna,  and  also  for  considerations  of  style,  the  editor  is  of  opinion 
that  this  is  probably  the  work  of  a  Bolognese  artist  of  the  following  of  Francesco 
Co6sa. 
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Oxford  University  Oallery.  St.  Francis,  St.  Catherine  (?)  called  Qiotto 
(presented  by  Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways).  The  character  of  these  two 
foliated  panels  is  uncertain  on  account  of  repainting,  but  they  seem  to 
issue  from  the  schools  of  Alunno  or  his  pupils.^ 

SL  Petersburg,  Oallery  of  Count  Paul  Stroganoff.  Virgin  and  Child 
ascribed  to  Alunno,  really  by  Fungai  (see  postea).* 

The  career  of  a  man  of  middling  capacity  has  thus  been  followed 
in  its  changes.    Its  interest  lies  in  the  due  which  it  afiFords  to  the 

*  ^  They  are,  without  doubt,  from  the  school  of  Crivelli 

*  *  The  following  is  a  list  of  paintings  by  Alunno  that  have  not  yet  been  notioed : 
Alviano.    Parish  Ghvreh.    The  Virgin  in  Glory  (Qirou,  in  Emporiumf  xxiz.  144. 

with  reproduction). 

Boffeux,    CkHUry,  No,  27a..    Piet^  (reproduced  «6.,  p.  138). 

Berffomo.    Aeeademia  Carrara,  No.  514.    Head  of  a  saint  (Morelli  collection.). 

Budapest.  Oallery,  No.  82.  San  Bernardino  (signed  "  Opus  Nicolai  Fnlginat. 
1497  "). 

Gaeti.  OaUery.  St.  Paul  and  an  episcopal  saint;  fragments  of  pilasters.  Others 
at  Layal  and  Melun  (Onoli,  in  BolUUino  d*ArU,  vi.  262,  with  reproduction). 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Fogg  Museum.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels,  SS. 
Sebastian  and  Francis,  and  a  donor ;  triptych  (see  PxBKiirs,  in  Bassegna  d^  arte, 
v.  67t  with  reproduction). 

Gamerino.  Don  Luigi  Palaai  {Veseovaio).  The  Pentecost  (reproduced  in 
BolUUino  d'  arte,  vi.  259). 

Canfiofo.  8.  Giovanni  BatUsta.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Sebastian,  inscribed  "  Hoc  opus  fecit  fieri  Marinus  et  Masiola  usor 
eius  de  Oannario  1482  **  (reproduced  in  Gnoij,  UArte  umbra  alia  mosira  di  Perugia, 
p.  120). 

Enffiewood,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  D.  F.  PlaU.  The  Crucifixion  (see  Pbbkihs,  in 
Bassegna  tf'  arte,  xi.,  6,  with  reproduction). 

Fotigno.  Duomo.  Edicola  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  Evangelist  on  each  side 
of  a  crudfiz  in  carved  wood  (reproduced  in  Gfoij,  u.s.,  p.  118). 

LavaL.    OaUery.    David  and  St.  Anthony  (see  Girou.  in  BoUeUino  d'arte,  vi.  252). 

Lugnano  (Teoere).    8.  Maria  Assunia.    The  Virgin  in  Glory  between  SS 
Bernardino  and  Sebastian  (Gfou,  in  Emporium,  xxiz.  144,  with  reproduction). 

Mdun.  Oallery.  St.  Stephen  and  an  episcopal  saint  (Gnoli,  in  BoUeUino 
d'  arte,  vi.  252,  with  reproduction). 

Montrfalco.  8.  Francesco.  The  Virgin,  St.  John  Evangelist,  St.  Mary  BCagdalen, 
and  St.  Frftnds,  on  each  side  of  a  crucifix  in  carved  wood  (reproduced  in  Gkou, 
L'arte  umbra  aUa  mostra  di  Perugia,  p.  1 14). 

Bavenna.    Oallery.    The  Han  of  Sorrows  (reproduced  in  Emporium  xxvii.  259). 

Bome.  ViUa  Albani.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints  (polyptych.  signed 
**  Nioolaus  Fulgina  pinxit  MOCCCLXXV  "). 

San  Marino.    Municipio.    Four  Franciscan  saints. 

Term.  Communal  OaUery.  The  Crucified  Christ  lamented  by  SS.  Francis 
and  Bernardino,  signed  "  Opus  Nicholai  Fulginatis  1497." 

Vienna.  Berr  Eugen  von  MiUer  Aiehholz.  Piet4  (from  S.  Agostino  at  Foligno; 
see  Girou,  in  Emporium,  xxvii.  255  sqq.,  and  xxix.  140). 
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various  inflaenoes  felt  throaghont  Umbria  and  the  Marches  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  opening  years  are 
unknown  to  us ;  its  close  is  equally  obscure.  No  trace  of  Alunno 
has  been  discovered  subsequent  to  1499.^ 

The  art  which  dragged  on  a  poor  existence  at  and  about  Foligno 
in  those  days  was  below  mediocrity,  and  showed  that  Alunno  was 
not  a  man  of  a  temper  to  animate  disciples  with  a  vigorous  life.^ 
He  was  kept  up  to  a  certain  mark  by  feeling  rather  than  by  any 
very  important  acquirements  or  talent.  A  production  of  one 
who  might  claim  to  have  been  his  son,  once  existed  in  Todi.  Its 
predella  bore  the  inscription:  "  Nicolas  Fulgineas  fecit.  Latantius 
filius  delineavit  a&o  MCCCCLXXXXVI."  * 

*  ^  Alunno  lived  till  1G02.  On  Aognst  12  of  that  year  he  made  his  will,  adding 
a  oodioil  six  days  later.  On  December  1  the  sons  of  the  painter  met  to  effect  the 
divirion  of  the  property  inherited  from  their  father  and  mother  (Rossi,  «.«.. 
p.  268  «g9.)  Alonno  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-oitizens,  and  was  freqaently 
elected  member  of  the  municipal  administration.  See  the  namerous  records  of 
him,  published  by  Rossi,  «.«.,  p.  260  sqq. 

*  There  were  many,  there  are  still,  productions  of  these  years  at  Foligno  and  in 
neighbonzing  places.    The  following,  for  instance: 

Foligno,  S.MariainfraPotiaa.  This  church  still  contains  some  of  the  paintings 
of  which  it  was  of  old  full:  a  St.  Jerome  crowned  by  two  angels  (half-length),  a 
St.  Rooh  on  a  pilaster  reminiscent  of  Pier  Antonio  and  Alunno  [*  the  St.  Rooh  is 
reproduced  in  BoUettino  d*  arte,  v.  101] ;  a  Virgin  in  grief  with  the  dead  Saviour  on 
her  knees,  a  poor  piece  with  something  even  of  a  follower  of  Ottaviano  Nelli 
[*  compare  on  this  painting  CaiSTorANi,  in  BoQeUino  d'arte,  v.  94  «g.,  with  repro- 
duction]; a  Redeemer  on  a  pilaster,  by  a  follower  of  Alunno,  and  in  the  same 
spizit;  a  Crucifixion  with  angels.  Virgin  and  St.  John  EvangeUst,  of  which  the  lower 
part  is  gone;  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  John,  with  an  inscription  giving  the 
name  of  the  person  who  ordered  the  fresco. 

Fcligno.  8,  Oicfoanni  DeeoHaio,  In  this  church  are  paintings  of  no  value,  to 
be  marked  only  for  the  sake  of  recording  their  existence.. 

Fdigno.  AUa  Madonna  (called  Fiamminga,  half  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Spello). 
In  the  apsis  is  a  Virgin  adoring  the  Child  on  her  lap,  between  SS.  Sebastian 
John  the  Baptist,  and  two  other  saints,  with  angels  in  attendance  playing  instru- 
ments. The  Eternal  (repainted  in  the  sixteenth  century)  and  the  town  of  Foligno 
appears  above,  and  heads  of  Sybils  fill  a  lower  feigned  border.  These  are  paintings 
of  the  time  subsequent  to  Pier  Antonio  and  Alunno,  as  are  likewise  a  SI  Francis 
and  a  Madonna  on  the  walls,  which  have  been  injured. 

Fdigno  (near).  S.MartainOamjM,  Feeblefresco:  Virgin,  Child,  St.  Frauds  (rest 
gone),  inscribed:  '*  Fatto  fare  li  rede  de'  Jochimi  da  Santo  rachio  per  loro  devoiione 
1607,"  rude  work,  continuation  of  the  local  schooL 

'  It  belonged  to,  and  was  sold  by.  Signor  Leoni  [*  Adamo  Rossi  (in  OiomaU 
d4  emdizione  artietieaf  i.  275)  describes  this  predella  as  representing  the  four 
major  prophets,  with  four  putti,  and  gives  the  signature  (on  a  cartello  to  the  right) 
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This  sketch  of  the  progress  of  men  exhibiting  local  pecolianties, 
modified  by  others  greater  and  better  than  themselves,  would  be 
incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  one  Lorenzo,  respecting  whom 
Bumohr  publishes  a  quaint  record.  The  preservation  of  his  name 
is  due  to  the  vanity  of  a  citizen  of  Viterbo,  Niccola  della  Tucda, 
who,  having  compiled  a  book  of  the  annals  of  his  native  place, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  a  passage  in  it  relative 
to  himself.  He  describes  how  Nardo  Mazzatosta,  having  caused 
a  chapel  in  8.  Maria  della  Yeritii,  outside  Viterbo,  to  be  painted  by 
Maestro  Lorenzo  di  Pietro  Paulo,  that  artist  took  him  for  a  model 
in  his  fresco  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Temple,  ''  on  the  26th  of 
April  1469."  1 

The  chapel  of  Nardo  Mazzatosta  is  still  open  to  the  curious  of 
our  day ;  and  on  its  walls  they  will  see,  in  a  lunette,  the  Procession 
of  Mary  and  her  parents  to  the  temple,  with  the  Sposalizio  in  a 
lower  course;  in  a  second  lunette,  a  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate 
with  saints,  and  the  Nativity  below;  in  a  third,  the  Burial  and 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  finally,  in  the  ceiling,  the  symbols  of  the 
evangelists,  prophets,  fathers  of  the  church,  and  confessors,  the 
venerable  Bede  amongst  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  imitation  of  the  manner 

as  follows:  "Nioolaus  Fulgiiias  pinxit  LaotantiuB  filius  inauravit."  The  date 
M^COOCLXXXXL  was  on  a  oartello  to  the  left.  This  Lattazizio  was  undoubtedly 
a  son  of  Nicoold  Alunno  (for  notices  of  him,  see  atUeGf  p.  239,  n.  4;  and  Rossi. 
«.«.,  p.  287  999')'  He  was  elected  "  Priore  Novello  "  at  Foligno  in  1480,  and  was 
still  Uying  in  1627.  A  St.  Gabriel  by  him,  inscribed  at  the  back  "  Lattantio  feoe 
1523  de  Junijo,"  formerly  in  the  OappeUa  dell' Annunziata  at  Foligno,  is  now  in 
the  Communal  Gallery  of  that  city. 

Among  other  minor  painters  of  Foligno  we  may  here  notice  the  following: 

Ugolino  di  Gisberto.  Mentioned  in  records  of  1479,  1491,  and  1499  (Rossi, 
U.S.,  p.  286  sq,);  author  of  a  signed  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  Evangelist  in 
S.  Maria  infra  Portas  at  Foligno. 

Feliciano  de'  MutL  Mentioned  in  records  of  1490  and  1601  (Rossi, «.«.,  p.  286). 
A  signed  fresco  by  him,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels,  formerly 
in  S.  Maria  della  Neve,  near  Foligno,  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Candiotti  at  Foligno 
(  reproduced  in  BoUeUino  d*  arte,  v.  106). 

Bernardino  Mezzastri.  Son  of  Pietro  Antonio  Mezzastri.  Mentioned  in  records 
of  1607  and  1610.  The  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Rotonda,  near  Spello,  contains 
a  fresco  by  him,  representing,  above,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and,  below, 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  between  SS.  Joseph  and  Michael,  signed  and  dated  1633 
(Rossi,  u.«.,  p.  290  aq,). 

^  Rumour,  Forschungen,  u.  202. 
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and  conceptions  of  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Melozzo  in  the 
Presentation  and  Sposalizio.  Lorenzo  not  only  designs  with  the 
examples  of  Piero  in  his  mind;  he  endeavours  also  to  reproduce 
his  architecture  and  perspective.  In  some  portraits  his  realism 
is  not  without  power ;  but  vulgarity  and  affectation  are  striking. 
He  is  not  correct  as  a  draughtsman.  His  colour  is  cold  and  dull. 
His  perspective  is  folse,  his  forms  rigid.  These  features  are,  how- 
ever, more  striking  in  the  Nativity  than  in  the  Azmunciation, 
which  recalls  Benozzo.  Nor  are  the  reminiscences  of  that  master 
confined  to  one  subject.  They  are  produced  with  equal  force  in 
the  ceiling,  in  which  a  head  like  that  of  the  venerable  Bede  seems 
a  caricature  of  the  Florentine,  in  bricky  tone  as  well  as  in  features. 
The  initials  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  date  1469,  confirm  the  annals 
of  Niccola  della  Tuccia,^  but  Lorenzo  was  busy  in  other  parts  of 
S.  Maria  della  VeritJi  besides  the  chapel  of  Nardo  Mazzatosta;  and 
an  Annunciation,  a  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and  a  Madonna  giving 
suck  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  all  of  them  completed  in  1455,  betray 
the  same  rude  hand,  and  the  influence  of  GozzoU.^  But  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this,  because  Lorenzo  is  probably  the  author 
of  a  series  representing  incidents  from  the  lives  of  S.  Bernardino 
and  St.  Anthony  in  S.  Francesco  of  Montefalco.* 

1  MCCOCLXVniL  L.  V. 

^  Below  the  AnnunoUtion  is  the  insoription:  "Hoc  opus  feoit  fieri  Antonius 
Jaoobi  MOCOCLV."  [*  The  following  epigram  is  to  be  read  in  the  Mazzatosta 
ohapeL  dose  to  the  date  1409: 

**  Haotenns  hand  lostris  opus  istud  quinque  peraotis 
Oondidit.    Oh  quanti  est  piotor  utrinque  vide." 

(C.  Ricca,  in  Arehivio  dorieo  deil*  arte,  ser.  L,  voL  L,  p.  29).  If  Lorenzo  was  only 
twenty-five  in  1409,  he  oannot,  of  oouise,  be  the  author  of  frescoes  painted  in 
1455.] 

'  The  life  of  S.  Bernardino  is  illustrated  on  one»  that  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  other, 
side  of  the  chapel.  In  a  lunette,  Christ  is  oruoified  in  the  preeenoe  of  the  Virgin 
and  Evangelists.  In  the  ceiling  are  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
lunette  shows  the  spread  of  Benozzo's  influence;  the  other  frescoes  reveal  the  extent 
to  which  the  examples  of  Piero  della  Francesoa  were  studied  even  by  painters 
who  could  only  caricature  his  types  and  exaggerate  his  defects.  The  series  under 
notice  is  inferior  to  that  of  S.  Maria  della  Verity,  but  the  hand  is  apparently  the  same, 
and  on  the  base  below  a  fresco  of  a  miracle  by  S.  Bernardino  are  the  ciphers  of  the 
date  MOOGCLXL  [**  For  reasons  similar  to  those  given  in  the  case  of  the  paintings 
of  1455  at  Viterbo,  Lorenzo  Lb  impossible  as  a  candidate  for  the  authorship  of 
these  frescoes.    They  are  now  commonly  ascribed  to  Pietro  Antonio  MezzastrL] 

V. — B 


CHAPTER  IX 

BENEDETTO  BONFIGLI  AND  FIORENZO  DI  LORENZO 
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E  believe  that  no  satisfactory  grounds  have  ever  been  given 
for  the  conspicuous  position  attained  by  Perugia  as  a  school 
of  art  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  feel 
surprise  at  the  greatness  of  Perugino  when  we  consider  how  long 
the  earlier  Umbrians  remained  second  to  their  brethren  of  Siena  ^ 
but  it  is  desirable  that  some  explanation  should  be  given  of  the 
causes  which  produced  that  greatness,  and  that  we  should  know 
to  whom  it  is  due. 

Unusual  importance  has  been  given  to  Alunno,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  influenced  the  career  of  Pietro  Vanucci.  But  the  painters 
of  Folignoy  as  well  as  those  of  Perugia,  derived  something  from 
their  connection  with  the  Florentines;  and  whilst  Alunno  owes 
much  to  OozzoU,  Benedetto  Bonfigli  received  his  impulse  from 
Domenioo  Veneziano  and  Piero  della  Francesca. 

We  require  no  better  clue  for  tracing  the  progress  ol  Perugian 
art  in  the  person  of  its  first  local  celebrity  than  that  afforded  by 
the  series  of  frescoes  illustrating  the  legends  of  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse 
and  St.  Ercolano,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  Gomunale  in  that  city. 
They  were  begun  in  1464,  partly  finished  in  1461,  and  still  incom- 
plete in  1496;  they  reflect  changes  superinduced  by  the  progress 
of  painting  throughout  Italy,  as  well  as  by  accidental  causes ;  and 
they  prepare  us  for  the  perfection  of  Perugino.    They  are  a  com- 

^  In  addition  to  examples  of  looal  wall-painting  at  Perogia  in  the  earlier  times, 
a  series  may  now  be  added  of  fresooes  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  oentury, 
some  of  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  Galleria  Communale.  One  of  these 
is  a  lunette  detached  from  a  series  of  similar  pieces  in  S.  Gioliana.  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Circumcision.  The  character  of  this  piece  is 
old  Qubbian,  in  consideration  not  only  of  the  costumes,  which  recall  those  of 
Ottaviano.  but  of  the  drawing.  [*  This  fresco  is  not  now  shown  in  the  Communal 
Gallery  at  Perugia.] 
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bination  of  the  Florentine  and  Umbrian  mth  the  Ferrarese  and 
Padaan. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Domenico  Veneziano  was  at  Perugia  in 
1488,  that  Piero  della  Francesoa,  his  pupil,  left  marks  of  his  passage 
there,  we  accept  without  hesitation  the  evidence  of  Bonfigli's 
pictures,  and  we  perceive  from  whence  he  derived  the  mixture  of 
Umbrian  and  Florentine  character  which  those  works  reveal. 

Domenico  Veneziano,  even  when  staying  at  Perugia,  was  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Florentine  artists  of  the  time.  Bonfigli 
likewise  shows  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  fame;  and  when 
he  undertook  the  Crucifixion  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Louis, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  ''  Magistrato,"  he  challenged  beforehand  the 
opinion  of  Fra  Filippo,  Angelico,  or  Domenico.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  should  know  the  latter,  who  had  actually  resided  at 
Perugia;  and  that  he  should  learn  from  him  to  revere  the  talents 
of  two  friars  who  were  amongst  the  best  men  of  the  Florentine 
school. 

When  Domenico  Veneziano  was  in  the  full  expanse  of  his  powers, 
Bonfigli  was,  however,  comparatively  a  beginner.  We  trace  him 
at  his  craft  from  1458  to  the  end  of  the  century.  He  may  have 
been  Domenico  Veneziano's  assistant,  and  have  laboured  in  com- 
pany  with  Piero  della  Francesca. 

Although  Bonfigli's  name  is  not  on  the  register  of  the  Perugian 
guild  before  1461,^  he  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  master  in  1458, 
having  appraised  a  relief  by  Battista  di  Baldassare  in  that  year.^ 
Before  that  time,  no  donbt,  his  works  had  become  known,^  and 
pictures  exist  in  which  a  relationship  is  apparent  between  him 
and  Giovanni  Boccati,  Matteo  of  Gualdo,  or  Benvennto  di  Gio- 
vanni.   The  Annunciation,  once  in  the  Orfanelli,  and  later  in  the 

^  MABiom,  LeU.  piU.  per.,  «.«.,  p.  130. 

*  The  sentenoe  in  full  is  in  GuALAimi,  Memorie,  u,$„  ter.  v.,  p.  8.    It  is  dated: 
*'  1463,  Xm.  AugostL" 

*  3  Bonfigli  ]«  first  mentioned  on  Maroh  7,  li45,  when  he  agreed  to  punt  a 
Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels  for  a  ohapel  near  the  ohnroh  of  8.  Pietro  at  Pern- 
gia.  This  painting  has  not  been  preserved.  On  Deoember  4,  1447,  Bonfigli  took 
on  lease  some  land  near  Perugia.  In  1450  we  find  him  at  Rome,  where,  on  Janu- 
ary 18  of  that  year,  he  began  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  at  a  salary  corresponding  to 
that  of  Benosso  Gouoli  when  Fra  Angelioo's  assistant.  Pajrments  were  made  to 
him  from  the  Papal  exchequer  on  March  9,  April  4,  and  May  17,  1460  (see  Bombb. 
in  ItaUemeche  Forsehung^n,  v.  96  eq.,  318). 
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library  of  Bignor  Yincenzo  Bertelli  on  the  Piazza  at  Peragia,  is 
one  of  theee.^  Eamestnees,  feeling,  and  grace  are  not  to  be  denied 
to  the  slender,  high- waisted  angel  and  Virgin ;  and  the  faces,  marked 
by  broad  foreheads  and  small  chins,  are  agreeable  enough.  The 
hands  are  filed  to  a  pointed  shape,  whilst  the  feet  remain  coarse, 
and  the  draperies  straight  or  broken  at  right  angles.  A  clear 
rosy  tone  withoat  much  shadow,  a  good  deal  of  gold  in  the  brightly 
contrasted  staffs,  are  equally  strong  characteristics  of  the  painter's 
Umbrian  nature,  whilst  the  angels  who  surround  the  Eternal  in 
benediction  in  the  golden  sky  are  drawn  in  a  spirit  of  afiFected 
elegance,  with  garlands  of  flowers  forming  quaint  crests  on  their 
heads,  reminding  one  of  the  neatness  conspicuous  in  Gentile  da 
Fabriano.  In  obedience,  perhaps,  to  the  strict  terms  of  a  written 
agreement,  St.  Luke  is  made  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  foreground, 
with  his  symbol  couchant  at  his  side.  Some  perspective  is  shown 
in  the  colonnade  and  terrace  at  the  base  of  which  the  Virgin  kneels ; 
and  a  panelled  marble  screen  closes  the  court  behind  the  angel. 

To  this  local  work  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  B.  Domenico  of 
Perugia  may  be  added,  which  has  been  assigned  to  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  on  account  of  its  essentially  Gubbian  features.'  Time 
and  restoring  have  injured  and  dimmed  the  colours,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  style,  which  is  that  of  Bonfigli,  perhaps  more  than 
usually  intermingled  with  Bienese  features  like  those  of  Taddeo 
or  Domenico  Bartoli.^  Passavant  remarks  that,  according  to 
tradition,  this  Adoration  is  due  to  the  year  1460;^  but  this  must 
be  proved.^  Bonfigli  had  already  entered  into  a  very  extensive 
practice  at  that  time.  He  had  not  only  accepted  (1464)  the  com- 
mission for  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Gomunale,^  but  (1469)  another 

1  It  is  now  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  VIII.,  No.  8).  [*  This  pic- 
ture IB  the  property  of  the  Gollegio  dei  Notari  at  Perugia.] 

s  Now  in  the  Perugia  GaUery  (Sala  Vm.,  No.  1). 

3  This  feature  is  particularly  apparent  in  a  figure  of  the  Baptist.  The  distanoe 
ifl  a  landBoape  on  a  gold  ground*  The  Infant  CSirist  is  humpbacked  and  angular, 
the  draperies  are  straight  and  broken,  the  colour  flat  and  positive  in  oontrasts. 
Vasabi  (iiL  605  sq.)  assigns  to  Bonfigli  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  S.  Domenico, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  that  described  in  the  text. 

*  Passavaitt,  Baphad,  i.  479. 

*  ^  Akin  to  this  Adoration  of  the  liagi  is  a  little  picture  of  the  same  subject  by 
Bonfigli,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1,843). 

0  Vasabi,  iii.  606;  and  Mabiotti,  Lett., «.«.,  p.  132. 
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for  a  Bmtns  in  the  refectory  of  the  Priori  in  the  same  building; 
and  in  1461^  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  seeing  the  first  of  these 
orders  valued  by  Pra  Klippo.* 

The  Priori  did  not  at  first  contract  for  the  whole  chapel.  They 
resolved  that  the  wall  hallowed  by  the  altar  should  be  decorated 
with  a  Crucifixion,  in  which  SS.  Louis  and  Ercolano  should  attend 
on  the  Virgin  and  Evangelist,  whilst  on  the  remaining  area,  form- 
ing one-half  of  the  chapel,  the  legend  of  St.  Louis  should  be  illus- 
trated. It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  order  in  which  the 
frescoes  were  carried  out,  though  some  of  them  are  seriously 
injured;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  portion  which  Fra  Filippo 
valued.  The  friars'  award,  which  is  still  extant,  distinctly  alludes 
to  the  finished  part  as  being  on  the  side  of  the  chapel  looking 
towards  the  old  palace  of  the  Priori.  Bonfigli  may  thus  be  sup- 
posed to  have  first  done  the  Crucifixion,  to  which  a  more  modem 
one  has  been  since  substituted.  To  the  right  of  that,  as  you  face 
the  Crucifixion,  are  the  Consecration  of  St.  Louis  as  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  the  Miracle  of  a  merchant  at  Marseilles,  and  a  third 
subject,  now  almost  obliterated.  After  the  award,  and  therefore 
subsequently  to  the  year  1461,  he  promised  to  furnish  one  com- 
partment in  every  six  months  until  the  whole  chapel  should  be 
ready;  yet  we  find  him  leisurely  proceeding  in  1464,*  quarreUing 
for  salary  with  the  General  Council  in  1469,^  still  taking  instal- 
ments of  payment  in  1477,  and  even  in  his  will  dated  1496,  leaving 
a  provision  for  the  completion  of  that  which  he  had  not  found  time 
to  bring  to  a  close.^  The  patience  of  the  Perugians  would  be 
strange  indeed,  were  it  not  for  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Council 
records  of  1469,  which  explains  their  equanimity.  Li  the  course 
of  his  dijfferences  with  the  Priori,  Bonfigli  threatened  to  throw  up 
his  engagement,  if  certain  conditions,  upon  which  he  insisted, 
were  not  fulfilled.  Had  Bonfigli  been  considered  by  his  townsmen 
as  an  artist  easily  replaced  by  others,  his  threats  might  have  been 
ridiculed;  but  the  Perugians  really  admired  him;  they  declared 
that  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  were  the  greatest  ornament  to  the 
dty;  and  they  believed  that,  were  they  not  finished  with  equal 
talent  and  success,  an  ignominious  stain  would  be  cast  upon  them.^ 

1  Mabiotti,  p.  140.        *  76.,  pp.  133,  134.  '  lb.,  «.*.,  p.  134. 

*  lb.,  p.  135.  8  /J.,  p.  136,  9  /5.,  tt.,.,  p.  135. 
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Bonfigli's  claim  was  therefore  conceded.    Nor  can  we  be  surprised 
even  now  that  such  should  have  been  the  result. 

Under  the  new  agreement  he  painted  the  funeral  of  St.  Lotiis 
and  the  siege  of  Perugia  by  Totila,  with  the  death  and  burial  of 
8.  Ercolano,  on  the  wall  facing  the  Crucifixion,  and,  on  the  re- 
maining spaces,  the  translation  of  the  saint  to  S.  Fietro. 

Large  portions  of  the  Consecration  have  scaled  away;  still  the 
Pope  may  be  seen  enthroned  giving  his  blessing  to  St.  Louis,  a 
monk  near  the  latter,  and  part  of  a  cardinal  by  the  former ;  but 
the  best  preserved  bit  is  the  head  of  an  aged  friar  in  a  peristyle 
to  the  left.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  judge  of  Bonfigli's  power 
from  the  next  episode ;  of  the  merchant  whose  money  and  goods 
had  been  lost  in  a  storm  at  sea;  whose  prayer  to  St.  Louis  being 
heard,  he  recovered  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  entrails  of  a  fish 
purchased  on  the  market-place.^  A  broader  style  in  the  treat- 
ment of  drapery,  good  proportion,  a  careful  nude  of  a  fisherman 
taking  pence,  reveal  a  study  of  Piero  della  Francesca  and  of  the 
Florentine  schooL 

The  third  subject,  mangled  as  it  is,  preserves  some  interest, 
because  St.  Louis  is  represented  in  it  looking  down  from  a  circular 
glory  in  a  foreshortened  attitude,  Uke  that  of  the  Eternal  by 
Uccelli.  or  that  of  the  angel  in  Francesca's  Vision  of  Constantine 
at  Axezzo.  The  arch,  above  which  the  saint  appears,  might  even 
confirm  Vasari's  description  of  Bonfigli's  visit  to  Bome.^ 

The  fresco  of  the  death  of  St.  Louis  is  a  composition  of  sym- 
metrical order.  The  mendicant  brotheis  surround  the  youthful 
saint,  and  mourn  over  him  with  decent  grief,  whilst  males  and 
females  in  lay  costume  stand  in  the  aisles  of  the  church  in  which 
the  funeral  ceremony  is  performed.  The  monks  who  bear  the 
tapers  or  incense,  move  with  some  nature  and  animation.  The 
architecture  is  drawn  with  a  perspective  skill  which  reveals  the 
influence  of  Piero  della  Francesca;  the  figures  remind  us  of  those 
by  Domenico  Veneziano.    They  are  inferior  to  these,  but,  like 

^  One  sees  a  fiahennan  reoeiying  money  for  the  fish,  a  monk  kneeling  at  a  stand 
on  whioh  the  fish  liee  with  a  large  parse  near  it,  persons  looking  on  at  the  miracle, 
a  oity  in  the  distance,  with  a  sea  in  whioh  two  ships  are  floating,  and  an  apparition 
of  St.  Louis  in  the  sky. 

*  '  As  we  have  seen  {antea,  p.  247,  n.  3),  Bonfigli  is  now  proved  by  contemporary 
records  to  have  been  at  Rome  in  1460. 
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them,  they  sin  by  shortness  of  stature  and  some  vulgarity  of 
features  or  expression.^ 

The  incidents  from  the  life  of  St.  Herculanus  can  only  be  under- 
stood  by  a  reference  to  local  legendaries,  which  declare  that  the 
Pemgian  bishop  was  ordered  to  be  decapitated  and  flayed  by 
Totila,  and  that  when  the  body  was  found  agam  after  forty  days, 
and  taken  in  procession  to  a  consecrated  resting-place,  it  showed 
a  whole  skin  and  no  signs  of  corruption,  whereas  that  of  a  child 
buried  with  it  was  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.    In  the  right-hand 
side  of  one  fresco  the  samt  Ues  decapitated  on  the  ground,  again 
about  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave  together  with  the  child.    But 
on  the  left,  several  men  are  killing  an  ox,  and  a  priest  addresses 
Totila's  lieutenant,  whilst  a  fight  is  depicted  in  the  distance.^  The 
next  fresco  shows  the  procession  of  clergy  carrying  the  body, 
accompanied  by  the  community;  the  whole  much  injured  by  the 
scaling  of  the  wall.    Both  pieces  are  striking,  because  the  first  con- 
tains a  view  of  the  church  of  S.  Ercolano  and  the  Boman  gate  as  they 
now  stand,  and  the  second,  a  perspective  drawing  of  the  old  palace 
of  Perugia,  both  without  effect  of  Ught  and  shade,  but  wonderfully 
minute  in  drawing.    Both  have  a  fair  amount  of  Ufe  and  motion, 
with  something  of  the  exaggeration  familiar  to  Matteo  of  Siena. 
Looking  at  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  are  not  surprised  that  a 
man  who  thus  modified  the  Umbrian  style  by  adapting  to  it  that 
of  Domenico  Yenesdano  and  Piero  della  Francesca  should  be  a 
favourite  with  his  countrjrmen.    He  is  superior  to  all  the  Um- 
brians  of  his  age  except  Erancesca,  and  in  respect  of  aim  and 
purpose  he  may  be  ranked  with  those  Ferrarese  whose  labours 
adorn  the  palace  of  Schifanoia.    He  shows  familiarity  with  the 
modes  of  contemporary  Paduans  and  Veronese.    Looking  at  the 
frescoes  with  a  view  to  the  painter's  development,  they  enable  us 
to  observe  how  he  clung  at  first  to  Benozzo  in  the  production  of 
rich  but  ill-proportioned  architecture  and  raised  gildings;  how  he 
improved  with  simpHcity  under  the  influence  of  Fra  Filippo.    His 
progress,  no  doubt,  was  only  gradual.    But  we  have  seen  that  in 
his  earliest  period  he  commanded  the  respect  of  craftsmen;  and 

^  Bonfigli'8  frescoes  are  in  the  second  story  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Perugia.    The 
npper  part  to  the  left,  the  lower  to  the  right,  of  this  fresco,  are  scaled  off. 
*  3  A  design  for  this  composition,  differing  from  the  final  form,  is  in  the  Uffisi, 
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the  growth  of  his  experience  could  not  but  increase  that  feeling. 
We  accordingly  find  not  only  that  his  dilatoriness  at  the  Palazao 
Comunale  was  borne  with  patience  by  the  Perugians,  but  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  commissions  irrespective  of  an  undertaking  the 
successful  termination  of  which  was  heartily  desired.  His  ap- 
pointment as  umpire  to  decide  the  value  of  the  new  front,  added 
to  8.  Bernardino  of  Perugia  by  the  Florentine  Agostino  d' Antonio, 
was  alike  honourable  to  all  engaged.^  The  numerous  productions 
which  issued  from  his  atelier  at  various  subsequent  periods 
prove  that  the  contract  at  the  Palazzo  Comunale  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  precluding  him  from  intermediate  commissions.  A 
banner  for  the  company  of  S.  Bernardino  (1466),  a  Virgin  of 
Succour  for  the  church  of  Corciano  (1472),  a  standard  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  S.  Fiorenzo  (1476),  a  Virgin  of  Mercy  for  the 
church  of  the  CSommenda  di  S.  Groce  (1478),  and  many  other 
pieces  testify  to  Bonfigli's  industry.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to 
mark  in  them  the  gradual  expansion  of  his  powers. 

The  "  Gonfalone  "  of  S.  Bernardino  is  a  large  canvas  with  a  gold 
ground,  on  which  Christ,  attended  by  angels,  gives  His  blessing 
to  S.  Bernardino,  who  stands  before  Him  bearing  the  name.^ 
Below,  between  the  spectator  and  a  view  of  the ''August  Perugia,"^ 
are  two  incidents  from  the  legend  of  S.  Bernardino.^  In  the  large 
head  and  festooned  draperies  of  the  Christ  we  see  Bonfigli  still 
clinging  occasionally  to  the  peculiarities  of  Taddeo  and  Domenico 
Bartoli's  school;  and  the  dull  colour  of  a  spare  tempera  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  Virgin  of  Succour  at  Corciano  is  an 
imperfect  specimen,  deprived  of  its  original  appearance  by 
restoring  and  repainting.^ 

The  standard  of  S.  Fiorenzo  is  better,  and  almost  worthy  of  a 

^  See  the  reoord  in  Masiotti,  u,3.,  pp.  72,  97.    The  date  is  1465. 
*  The  oanyaa  is  at  present  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  IX.,  No.  1).    [*  See 
also  pastea,  p.  200,  n.  1.] 
^  On    a    building    of    the    baokgronnd    one    reads:     "Augusta    Perusia. 

MOcccLxnin." 

^  S.  Bernardino  burning  the  books  of  disputants  and  the  weapons  which  are 
usually  appealed  to  when  reason  does  not  settle  differences,  and  Pins  II. 's  dis- 
tribution of  tapers  in  1459.  This  pioture  is  already  assigned  to  Bonfigli  by 
Vasabi  (iii.  506). 

^  The  Eternal  holds  a  bundle  of  arrows,  some  of  whioh  he  has  thrown  down. 
They  have  been  intercepted  by  the  mantle  of   the  Virgin  beneath  which  SS. 
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place  by  the  side  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Palace.  It  was  oommemo- 
rative  like  that  of  Corciano — allusive  to  the  stay  of  a  plagae 
assigned  by  the  indolent  and  superstitious  to  the  severity  of  God, 
but  attributable  also  to  the  improvidence  of  man.  It  was  destined 
to  honour  the  Virgin  whose  intercession  had  been  prayed  for;  and 
she  was  represented  borne  in  a  cloth  by  angels,  showing  the  Infant 
Saviour  erect  on  a  basket  of  flowers,  SS.  Pellegrino  and  Florentius, 
Sebastian  and  Philip  on  the  foreground,  attended  by  kneeling 
dames  and  men  parted  into  two  principal  groups  by  an  angel 
holding  a  long  scroll.  On  this  scroll  a  feeble  poet  has  written  the 
angel's  proclamation.  He  cries  out  to  a  people  full  of  iniquity 
to  think  of  its  sins,  and  remember  that  the  Virgin  is  its  successful 
intercessor  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  lines  one  reads:  ''  nel  mille 
settanta  cuatro  cento  sei."^  The  light  tempera,  embrowned  by 
time,  is  bravely  handled,  and  not  without  a  judicious  distribution 
of  light  and  shade.  Some  feeling  in  the  Virgin  and  grace  in  the 
angels  counterbalance  the  defects  apparent  in  the  hard,  stiff  nude 
of  the  Infant  Christ. 

These  qualities  may  be  found  in  four  saints ;  in  a  Virgin,  Child, 
and  angels,  perhaps  the  centre  of  an  altarpiece  of  which  the  fore- 
going were  the  sides;  in  three  scenes  on  a  small  scale  belonging  to 
a  predella;  and  in  two  pinnacles,  hanging  separate  in  various 
parts  of  S.  Domenico  of  Perugia.  One  sees  in  the  central  panel  the 
influence  of  Era  Filippo,  and  in  the  angel  and  Virgin  annunciate 
of  the  pinnacles  a  gentle  modesty  akin  to  that  of  Alunno,  who  may 
have  been  at  Perugia  at  this  time.^  But  for  the  damage  which 
it  has  sustained,  we  might  place  in  the  same  class  a  picture  in  the 

Nicholas  of  Toleatino,  MaoarioB,  and  Sebastian  stand,  the  latter  recommending 
some  kneeling  figures.  In  the  centre,  in  front,  is  a  model  of  the  town  of  Corciano ; 
on  a  shield  in  the  gate  the  date:  "  1472."    Two  angels  loop  up  the  Virgin's  cloak. 

^  The  Infant  Savioar  extends  His  hands,  which  show  the  marks  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. In  the  lower  border  of  the  canvas  are  incidents  from  the  lives  of  the  saints 
who  attend  in  the  body  of  the  picture. 

'  Two  figures  in  each  side.  SS.  Catherine  and  Peter,  Paul  and  Peter  Martyr. 
They  are  well  relieved  by  light  and  shade,  well  proportioned,  and  not  without 
nature  in  movement  and  regularity  of  form.  The  central  panel,  which  is  hope- 
lessly and  almost  totally  injured,  is  not  usually  visible  to  the  public.  The  Virgin  is 
in  the  middle ;  the  angels,  four  in  number,  at  the  sides  of  the  foreground .  The  pieces 
of  the  predella  represent  the  Crucifixion,  which  has  almost  disappeared,  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  and  the  three  youths  saved  from  death  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  two  pinnacles  are  in  the  sacristy. 
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gallery  of  Pemgia,  of  the  Virgin  enthroned  in  front  of  a  marble 
screen  overtopped  by  angels,  in  a  court  in  which  saints  attend 
at  each  side.  A  part  of  the  surface  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is 
abraded,  and  leaves  but  a  trace  of  the  figures  there,  but  the  angels 
in  prayer  are  amongst  the  most  graceful  by  BonfigU.^ 

The  Virgin  of  Mercy  in  the  church  of  the  Commenda  is  a  wall- 
painting  repeating  a  well-known  and  common  composition.'  It 
may  share  attention  with  other  pieces  by  the  master  in  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,^  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Francesco,^  in  the  Confra- 
temitil  della  Oiustizia,^  in  the  Oallery,^  and  in  the  Carmine  of 
Perugia.  At  the  Carmine,  high  up  in  the  choir,  the  Virgin  adores 
the  Infant  on  her  lap,  and  is  surrounded  by  kneeling  people,  a  king. 

The  whole  of  these  pioturee  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  Yiil.).  m 
follows:  No.  5,  The  Virgin  and  Child;  No.  3,  SS.  Catherine  and  Peter;  No.  6,  SS. 
Paul  and  Peter  Martyr;  No.  2,  the  predella.  The  two  pinnacles  are  under  Nos.  4 
and  7.  [*  The  predella  appears  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  previously  noticed,  and  is  now  again  placed  under  it.  The  altarpieoe 
now  under  discussion  is  a  Joint  production  of  Benedetto  Bonfigli  and  Bartolommeo 
Caporali,  both  of  whom,  on  June  14,  1468,  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  fuU 
payment  for  it  (Bombb,  «.«..  pp.  104,  321  s^.).] 

^  Gallery  of  Perugia,  Sala  IX.,  No.  10.  The  figures  are  under  the  size  of  life. 
To  the  left  are  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jerome,  with  his  lion.  The  angels  have  the 
same  crests  of  flowers  on  their  heads  as  those  in  Bonfigli's  picture  of  tiie  Annuncia- 
tion in  possession  of  Signer  Bertelli. 

^  The  figures  under  the  cloak  kneel  at  each  side,  holding  between  them  the  names 
of  a  fraternity.   The  Eternal  oasts  his  arrows  from  above.   The  whole  much  injured. 

*  Perugia,  S.  Maria  Nuova.  On  one  of  the  side-altars  of  [this  church,  grey  with 
age  and  dust,  and  usually  screened  from  view,  is  a  large  picture  by  Bonfigli  with 
a  gauze  veil  stretched  over  it.  The  principal  figure  is  that  of  Christ,  above  life- 
size  threatening  groups  at  His  feet  with  a  dart.  At  His  shoulders  are  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  angels  bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  To  the  left,  the  Virgin 
in  prayer  intercedes  to  Christ.  To  the  right  kneels  St.  Paulinus.  Beneath  all 
this,  but  in  half-length,  a  male  and  female  congregation  prays  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica,  and  near  the  latter  an  angel  arrests  the  scythe 
of  Time.    This  is  a  fine  Bonfigli,  in  his  later  manner. 

*  But  now  Sala  IX..  Nos.  7  and  9,  Perugia  Gallery.  They  are  two  supports  to  a 
lunette  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  [*  This  is  no  longer  the  case.]  In  these  sup- 
ports are  four  angels,  two  at  each  side,  holding  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  all 
much  damaged,  and  two  of  them  mutilated. 

>  Now  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  IX.,  Nos.  2  and  3.  Two  panels,  in  each  of  which 
two  angels,  half  the  size  of  life,  hold  baskets  of  roses.  The  colour  is  in  part  scaled. 
[*  Two  more  panels  of  the  same  subject,  and  formerly  at  S.  Francesco,  are  also 
in  the  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  IX.,  Nos.  4  and  17.    See  also  posUa,  p.  200,  n.  1.] 

'  Perugia  GaiUery,  Sala  IX.,  Nos.  6  and  0.  Four  angels  kneeling  and  bearing 
emblems  of  the  Passion  seem  companions  to  those  of  old  in  the  sacristy  of  S. 
Francesco,  being  of  similar  size. 
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a  pope,  and  others.  A  mild  meditativeness,  similar  to  that  which 
finds  expression  in  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  and  Penigino,  ahready  ani- 
mates the  Madonna.^  Outside  Perugia^  a  chapel  in  S.  Antonio 
Abate  of  Derata  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  which  a  Virgin  of  Mercy, 
in  the  nsaal  fashion,  forms  the  ornament  of  one  side,  and  four 
evangelists  are  distributed  in  the  ceiling.  The  style  is  hard  to 
criticize  with  precision,  because  much  injury  has  been  done  by 
time  and  neglect.  It  reminds  one  of  that  in  the  frescoes  of 
S.  Maria  in  Gampis  outside  Foligno.  It  is  inferior  to  Bonfigli's 
in  the  Palazzo  at  Perugia,  yet  more  in  his  character  than  in  that 
of  any  other  artist.' 

As  for  the  Virgin  holding  the  dead  Christ  on  her  knees,  between 
SS.  Leonardo  and  Jerome,  a  panel  of  1469,  in  S.  Pietro  of  Perugia, 
assigned  by  Passavant  to  Bonfigli,  it  might  have  been  produced 
by  the  feebler  brush  either  of  the  Boccati  or  of  Matteo  da 
Onaldo.  It  may  be  by  Lodovico  d'Angeli,  a  scholar  of  Bonfigli, 
whose  manner  approaches  somewhat  to  that  of  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo.  An  angel  above  the  Virgin  seems  copied  from  Benozzo 
or  Angelico ;  the  outlines  are  hard,  the  colour  leaden  and  vitreous ; 
and  the  drawing  is  peculiarly  defective.*  We  may  leave  this 
nninteresting  example  for  the  sake  of  inquiring  whether  it  be  true 
that  Bonfigli  ever  visited  Bome.^ 

^  It  ifl  a  mutilated  oanvas,  and  was  no  doubt  a  ohuroh  standard. 

'  This  fresco  is  assigned  by  Orsini  to  Alonno.  See  VitOf  Ac, ,  Ai  Pidfo  Perugino, 
by  Baldassabb  Obsini,  8^,  Perugia,  Baduel,  1804,  note  to  p.  24. 

We  may  further  notice  the  following  works  by  Bonfigli:  Perugia  Gallery, 
Nos.  108-112:  Miracles  of  S.  Bernardino,  not  very  important  and  somewhat  rude. 
Perugia  Qallery,  and  transferred  thither  from  S.  Francesco  (sacristy).  No.  123: 
Deposition  from  the  Cross.  No.  124:  Christ  carrying  His  Cross.  Fragments  of  a 
predella  of  Bonfi|^*s  school.  [*  These  are  all  parts  of  an  altarpieoe  which,  with 
other  parts  added  to  it,  has  been  reconstructed,  and  at  present  is  shown  under 
INo.  10  in  the  Sala  VI.  of  the  Perugia  Galleiy.  It  is  now  held  to  be  by  the  Perugian 
painter  Mariano  d' Antonio  (active  I433--67;  see  Bombb,  «.«.,  pp.  89  sq.,  306  sqq,}J] 
In  the  same  class,  but  a  little  lower,  take:  Perugia  Gallery,  Nos.  08  and  99^ 
St.  Francis  and  another  saint.     [*Now  apparently  Sala  VI.,  Nos.  23  and  17.] 

Perugia,  Duomo:  on  a  pilaster  to  the  left,  as  one  enters,  half -length  of  B.  Ber- 
nardino, much  injured^ 

'  On  the  lower  border  one  reads: 

*'  Anno  domini 
MiUeeimo  COCXJLXVmi." 

*  ^  As  already  noted  {antea,  p.  247,  n.  3),  this  question  has  now  been  settled  by 
contemporary  records,  which  show  that  Bonfigli  worked  in  the  Vatican  in  14(K). 
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Whilst  the  art  of  Perugia  was  taking,  under  his  lead,  a  position 
which  entitled  it  to  a  special  recognition,  two  youths  had  been 
silently  receiving  their  nurture,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
lasting  fame.  Pinturicchio  and  Perugino  enjoyed  the  advantages 
which  accrued  to  them  from  the  general  progress  of  their  craft 
thoughout  Italy.  They  ceased  to  have  local,  they  rapidly  gained 
an  ItaUan,  celebrity.  Their  field  of  labour  became  enlarged;  and 
their  distinction  smothered,  as  it  were,  the  humbler  claims  of  men 
of  whom  they  might  at  first  have  been  but  the  apprentices. 
Pinturicchio's  connection  with  Bonfigli,  as  handed  down  to  us  by 
Vasari,  was  that  of  an  assistant  and  friend.^  As  Timoteo  Viti, 
after  leaving  Francia,  might  have  placed  his  experience  at  young 
Baphael's  disposal  in  the  years  of  his  upward  struggle,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  natural  change  of  parts,  become  the  aid  of  his  own 
pupil,  so  BonfigU  might  have  followed  Pinturicchio  to  Bome  and 
helped  him  in  the  decorations  of  the  Vatican.  Vasari's  curt 
remark,  that  Bonfigli's  productions  there  were  numerous,  is  ex- 
panded by  Taia  into  a  description  of  several  frescoes  and  copious 
"  grotesques  "  executed  at  the  Stanze  during  the  reign  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  (1482.92).* 

There  are,  however,  in  our  days,  no  frescoes  suggestive  of 
Bonfigli  in  Bome  except  a  Crucifixion  and  apostles  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave  and  transept  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.*  What  we 
know  of  Perugian  chronology  is  not  against  a  visit  to  Bome  by 
Bonfigli  between  1484  and  1486.  That  he  was  disagreeably  busy 
in  litigation  with  his  own  wife,  Gioliva  di  Menicuccio,  in  1488  and 
1486,  is  proved  by  records  in  Mariotti;^  whilst  documents  of  a 
later  date  (1489),  discovered  by  the  same  author,'^  show  that  his 
relations  with  his  partner  in  life  were  curiously  improved  when  a 

^  ViSABi.  iii.  606. 

2  ViSABi,  iiL  606.    Taia,  Deseription  of  the   VaHean.  pp.  386,  407-9.  ap. 
VxBMiaLioiJ,  pp.  24,  66. 

*  These  sabjeota  on  the  wsll  faoiiig  the  tribune  lead  one  to  sappose  they  were 
originally  by  Bonfigli  or  Florenzo  di  Lorenso,  yet  an  inaoriptlon  declaiee  that  the^ 
and  those  on  the  other  sides,  whioh  are  oopioualy  overpainted,  are  dae  to  a  Floren- 
tine under  Urban  V.  (1302),  and  were  restored  (1)  under  Pius  VII.  [*  These 
paintings— whioh  are  on  the  tabernacle  oyer  the  aXUvn  papale — may  oonfidently 
be  asoribed  to  Antoniasso  Romano  (see  ByiBiTT,  in  American  Journal  of  Archce- 
ology,  ser.  iL,  vol.  xi.^  p.  299).] 
*  Utt.  piU,  !*.«.,  p.  141.  «  lb.,  •&. 
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third  party  forced  him  to  defend  an  action  in  her  favour.  It  is 
probable  that  this  troublesome  lady  left  him  a  widower  shortly 
after,  for  in  his  will,  dated  July  6, 1496,  he  bequeathed  his  landed 
property  to  a  couple  of  churches,  and  the  residue  to  S.  Domenico.^ 
He  directed  that  his  remains  should  be  buried  in  the  vaults  of 
the  latter;  and  no  doubt  the  dying  wish  was  obeyed,  although 
the  date  of  that  event  has  escaped  the  search  even  of  the  patient 
Mariotti.^ 

We  may  connect  with  the  name  of  BonfigU  and  with  that  of 
his  contemporary  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  eight  panels  in  8.  Fran- 
cesco of  Perugia,  usually  assigned,  though  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  Pisanello,  illustrating  the  life  and  posthumous  miracles  of 
8.  Bernardino,  in  the  following  order  :* 

(1)  The  birth  of  the  saint  at  Massa;  (2)  a  girl  restored  to  life  after 
falling  into  a  well;  (3)  resurrection  of  a  dead  person  at  the  prayer  of 
the  saint;  (4)  rescue  of  the  youth  taken  to  execution  for  a  riot  at  Aquila ; 
(5)  the  saint  healing  the  sick;  (6)  the  saint  curing  a  man  of  a  wound 
(apparently  caused  by  a  buU) ;  (7,  8)  miracles  of  the  same  nature/ 

1  76..  i6. 

*  '  HiB  death  ooouzred  on  July  8,  1496  (aee  Bombb,  u,s.,  pp.  99,  324).  For  a 
fall  list  of  reoordfl  oonoeming  Bonfigli,  see  ib„  p.  319  «gg.  To  the  numbcf  of 
extant  works  by  Bonfigli  should  probably  be  added  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels 
in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Mosenm  at  Berlin  (No.  137a).  Mr.  BasuraoH  (Oeiii^ 
ItdUan  Painters,  p.  167)  ascribes  it,  however,  to  Bartolommeo  Oaporali. 

'  The  panels  are  in  the  saoristy  of  S.  Franoesoo,  and  are  assigned  to  Pisanello 
by  Mabzotti  («.«.,  p.  115)  and  Rosna  {Stor.,  iiL  218).  Passavant  has  already 
refuted  this  assertion  by  inquiring  whether  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  might  not  be  the 
author  (see  his  Ra^hati,  L,  note  to  p.  481,  and  Vasabi  oom.,  iii  31). 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  they  have  been  numbered  as  follows  in  the 
Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  XIII.):  9,  8,  7,  6,  4, 2,  6,  3.  [*  It  seems  likely  that  all  these 
pictures  (not  excepting  No.  9,  which  the  authors  interpret  as  the  Birth  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino) represent  miracles  of  S.  Bernardino,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
which  exactly.  The  matter  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Boicbb  («.«.,  p.  124)  and 
Sig.  Sbbatirz  (as  quoted  in  VnrnrBi,  Sioria  dtU*  arte  italiana,  voL  vii,  part  ii., 
p.  482,  n.  I),  who  interpret  the  subjects  as  follows: 

No,  9.  Healing  of  the  sterile  Polissena  (Bombe). 

Restoration  to  life  of  the  death-bom  boy  of  Giovanni  and  Margherita  o! 
Bftle  (Serafini). 

No.  8.  Restoration  to  life  of  Rosa,  daughter  of  Battista  of  Perugia,  after  she 
had  been  drowned  in  a  well  (B.) 
Healing  of  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Antonio  of  Rieti  (S.). 

No.  7.  Healing  of  Niccoi6  Tedesco,  who  had  been  injured  by  falling  (B.). 
Healing  of  a  paralytic  of  Siena  (S.). 
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The  chief  interest  centres  in  the  first  four  of  this  list.  They 
are  the  finest  things  of  the  school  at  the  period  of  their  completion, 
and  afford  a  key  to  the  identification  of  Pemgian  art  before  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  explaining  its  development  from 
the  time  of  Bonfigli  to  that  of  Pinturicchio  and  Perogino.  They 
combine  naturalism  with  classicism  in  a  form  familiar  to  Bonfigli, 
and  fashionable  since  Piero  della  Francesca  shed  his  influence 
over  the  Umbrian  comitry,  whilst  they  reveal  an  approach  to  a 
kindred  feeling  spnmg  from  the  same  source  or  altered  by  Paduan 
and  Veronese  character  at  the  Schifanoia  of  Ferrara. 

The  birth  of  S.  Bernardino,^  unequally  carried  out  in  its  various 
parts,  is  fair  in  the  conception  of  some  heads,  but  derives  a  certain 
quaintness  from  strange  dresses  and  lean  figures.  It  is  some- 
what inharmonious  in  the  tones  of  a  tempera  resembling  that  of 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.' 

The  "  Besurrection  of  the  Girl  *'  is  superior  to  the  Birth  of 
8.  Bernardino.^  The  well  from  which  she  has  been  taken  is  in 
front  of  a  triumphal  arch,  ornamented  in  good  florid  classic 
style,  and  inscribed:  "  8.  P  .Q.  B.  divo.  Tito.  divi.  Yespasiani. 
TuUio  Yespasiano,  Augusto  .  A.  D.  MCGGCLXXm,  finis."  The 
child  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  space;  her  mother,  8.  Bernardino 
and  another  Franciscan  kneeling  opposite,  attended  by  a  tall 
page  in  the  tights  and  chaperon  of  the  time,  and  leaning  on  a  long 
stick,  whilst  wondering  spectators,  prostrate  or  standing,  balance 
the  group  on  the  other  side.  Through  the  arch,  the  eye  wanders 
over  pastures,  trees,  and  hills,  commanded  by  a  castle.  The 
motives  which  guide  the  attitudes  and  expressions  are  pleasantly 

No,  6.  Uncertain  subjeot:  Liberation  of  a  priaoner  (B.  and  S.). 

No,  4.  Uncertain  subject:  Healing  of  a  wounded  man  (B.  and  S.)- 

No,  2.  Healing  of  Coeimo  Lorensi  of  Prato,  who  had  been  injured  by  a  boll 

(B.  and  S.). 
No,  5.  Uncertain  subject:  Healing  of  a  blind  man  (R). 

Healing  of  a  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  man  at  Aquila  (S.)« 
No,  3.  Healing  of  Giovanni  Antonio  Tomaro,  who  had  been  assaulted  and  injured 

(B.). 
The  assault  on  Giovanni  Antonio  Tomaro;  S.  Bernardino  appearing  to 

a  girl  of  Spoleto  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  breast  (S.)- 
1  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  XIII.,  No.  9. 

s  In  the  pictures  at  S.  Bernardino,  for  instance,  for  which  see  pottta. 
3  Perugia  GaUeiy,  Sala  XIH,  No.  S. 
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suggested.  The  fonns  themselves  are  precisely  and  carefully 
made  oat,  and  charm  by  a  freshness  of  colour  for  which  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo  is  more  remarkable  than  Bonfigli.  In  spite  of  occa- 
sionally broken  and  angular  folds,  the  cloth  falls  with  a  neatness 
and  simplicity  that  seem  to  foreshadow  Penigino. 

In  the  third  miracle,^  a  female,  kneeling  with  her  back  to  the 
beholder,  and  a  boy  startled  by  a  dog,  recall  Fiorenzo  and  even 
Pinturicchio,  whilst  a  man  in  profile  near  the  frightened  child, 
and  another  standing  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  more  decidedly 
display  some  of  the  defects  of  Bonfigli.^  The  pecuhar  features 
of  Matteo  da  Siena  or  of  the  Ferrarese  are  found  united  with  no 
happy  result  in  the  '*  Rescue,"^  whilst  in  the  vision  of  the  Saint 
appearing  in  heaven  and  healing  a  sick  person,^  the  general  style 
of  BonfigU  and  the  handling  of  Fiorenzo  seem  commingled,  and 
a  perspective  of  classic  edifices  resembles  one  by  Piero  della 
Francesca,  or  that  in  frescoes  at  the  Schifanoia  of  Ferrara.  A 
rude  execution  and  hard  dry  figures  characterize  the  rest  of  the 
series. 

These  panels,  suggesting  a  very  different  authorship  from  that 
of  Pisanello,  to  whom  they  have  been  ascribed,  introduce  us  to 
Fiorenzo,  who  thus  becomes  implicitly  connected  with  their 
production  in  the  atelier  of  BonfigU.^  We  therefore  assume  of 
necessity  that  Fiorenzo  received  tuition  from  Benedetto;  and 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  authentic  pictures  exhibiting  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  Umbrian  and  Bonfigli's  style,  with  a  partial 
adherence  to  the  innovating  principles  on  which  Vannucd  re- 
modelled Perugian  art.  There  is  such  an  increase  of  gentleness 
and  freshness,  so  much  additional  truth  and  symmetry  and  grace 

1  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  Xm.,  No.  7. 

'  A  landfloape  of  rook  is  arranged  with  the  tunnelled  holes  peculiar  at  a  later 
period  to  the  distances  painted  by  Pintoriochio. 

s  Perugia  Qallery,  Sala  XTTT.,  No.  6. 

*  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  Xm.,  No.  4. 

'  Since  these  lines  were  penned  the  panels  have  been  transferred,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  gallery  of  Perugia,  where  the  name  of  Mantegna  has  been  substituted 
for  that  of  Pisanello.  The  only  justification  for  thus  calling  local  Perugian  pictures 
by  such  a  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  above  made — €.g„  in  the  existence 
of  these  pieces  of  mixed  Paduan  and  Ferrarese  peculiarities  (such  as  may  be  noted 
in  certain  frescoes  at  the  Schifanoia).  [*  The  attribution  to  Mantegna  no  longer 
ooonrs  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Perugia  Gallery.] 
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in  his  types,  so  marked  an  improvement  in  his  drawing,  in  the 
absence  of  seeking  observable  in  draperies  which  play  quite  freely 
roond  the  Umbs,  and  have  the  branching  fold  of  Pemgino's,  that 
it  is  obvious  Fiorenzo  derived  some  advantage  from  his  great 
contemporary.  As  a  colourist  in  tempera — ^for  he  always  remained 
true  to  the  old  system — ^his  tones  are  gay  in  key,  even  mellow, 
though  frequently  contrasted  somewhat  sharply.  Using  the 
verde  ground  for  half-tints,  and  covering  it  with  warm  flesh  lights, 
he  gives  the  shadows  a  brown-orange  tone.  He  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  embodied  the  same  class  of  features  as  are  found  developed 
by  Pinturicchio,  and  miay  therefore  be  considered  as  the  imme- 
diate precursor  of  a  master  who,  during  a  progressive  career, 
received  a  happy  influence  from  Raphael.  Fiorenzo's  works, 
which  are  rare  and  valuable,  are  undeniably  of  the  Umbrian 
stamp  prevailing  in  Alunnp;  but  Alunno  shares  the  peculiarities 
of  Bonfigli  in  so  far  as  both  are  Umbrian,  Bonfigli  being  only 
more  gifted  and  more  versatile.  Both  placed  the  Perugian  school 
on  a  respectable  footing  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Both  had  a  share  at  various  degrees  in  the  cultivation  of  Fiorenzo's 
manner.^    The  feeUng  prominent  in  the  painter  of  Fohgno  was 

^  Baron  yon  Rumohb  says  with  truth  {Forschungtn,  ii  321)  that  liorenso  is  a 
pupil  of  Benozzo  Qozzoli,  or  took  much  from  his  works.  The  influeuoe  of  Benozzo 
generally,  through  Alunno,  has  already  been  noted.  [*  In  the  strongly  plastic 
modelling,  the  design  of  drapery,  the  types,  and  other  features,  Fiorenzo's  style 
shows  so  strong  an  affinity  to  that  of  Verrooohio  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  former  studied  for  some  time  under  the  latter  at  Florence.  The  influence  of 
the  PoUaiuoli  is  also  noticeable  in  the  works  of  Fiorenzo. 

The  authorship  of  the  Miraclee  of  S.  Bernardino  have  of  late  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  The  editor  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  all  designed 
by  Fiorenzo,  although  in  the  execution  of  some  of  them  he  was  assisted  by  pupils. 

These  panels  are  stated  to  have  formerly  adorned  the  shutters  of  a  niche  con- 
taining Bonfigli's  Gonfalone  of  B.  Bernardino  (<^.  aiUea,  p.  252).  A  long  narrow 
panel,  showing  the  name  of  Christ  in  a  garland  surrounded  by  fluttering  ribbons — 
now  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  XTTT.,  No.  10),  and  undoubtedly  by  Fiorenzo — 
is,  moreover,  known  to  have  served  as  the  '*  fronteepizio  "  of  this  niche.  Dr. 
BoMBB  gives  («.«.,  p.  132  ag.)  a  reoonfftruction  of  the  whole  shrine.  Two  of  the 
miraclee  appear  here  on  the  outside,  and  two  on  the  inside,  of  each  shutter;  the 
sides  of  the  niche  are  adorned  with  the  four  panels  by  Bonflgli.  repreeenting 
angels  with  baskets  of  roses,  noticed  aiitea,  p.  254,  n.  6;  above  the  frieze  of  the  shrine 
containing  the  panel  with  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  lunette,  a  figure  of  Qod  the 
Father  adored  by  angels,  from  the  school  of  Bonflgli,  and  now  in  the  Perugia 
GaUery.] 
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attractive^  and  Almino  certainly  left  an  impress  on  the  Umbrians^ 
because  there  was  a  sympathetic  connection  between  the  ecstatic 
longing  of  his  saintly  figures,  and  the  tender  ones  of  most  natives 
of  this  region;  but  his  was  not  the  less  a  defective  art,  ill-calculated 
to  command  exclusive  sympathy,  and  overshadowed  in  many 
respects  by  the  earlier  and  purer  one  of  Angelico  and  Benozzo, 
— humble  when  compared  with  the  deeply  rehgious  and  essentially 
Christian  creations  accumulated  in  the  age  of  the  revival  in  the 
old  sanctuary  of  Assisi. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  conduct  and  duration  of  Fiorenzo's  life, 
we  shall  find  few  distinct  facts  to  record.  His  birth,  adolescence, 
and  manhood  are  alike  involved  in  obscurity.^  Perugino  and 
Pinturicchio  have  cast  him  into  the  shade.  Yet  Mariotti  recites 
the  terms  of  a  contract  dated  1472,  in  which  Fiorenzo  agrees  to 
paint  for  225  ducats  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS.  Peter, 
Paul,  Benedict,  and  Silvester;  a  Virgin  and  Child  between 
SS.  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Nicholas,  and  Paulinus,  the  twelve  apostles 
and  others,  in  a  double  altarpiece  at  S.  Maria  Nuova  of  the  Silves- 
trines,  now  the  Servi  of  Perugia.^  It  was  sought  for  in  vain  by 
Mariotti  in  the  convent  for  which  it  was  ordered,  but  its  principal 
parts  seem  to  have  found  a  place  of  safety  in  the  Qallery  at 
Perugia.  The  Virgin,  upon  clouds,  adores  the  Infant  seated  on 
her  knee,  whilst  two  angels  look  up  with  kindly  reverence  towards 
her.    At  the  sides,  SS.  Benedict  and  Peter,  John  Evangelist, 

*  ^  FiorenKo  di  Lorenzo  was  matrioulated  in  the  Painters'  Guild  at  Perugia 
between  1463  and  1469.  In  1470  he  was  elected  aooountant  of  the  Guild;  the 
minimiim  age  for  filling  this  post  was  twenty  years.  In  1472  he  was  one  of  the 
Priori  or  G^yemors  of  the  Republio  of  Perugia;  the  minimiim  age  for  becoming  a 
Priore  was  twenty-five  years,  but  usually  only  men  of  a  more  mature  age  were 
elected  to  this  responsible  position.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  Fiorenzo 
was  bom  some  time  before  1447  (see  Bombs,  «.«.,  p.  122). 

>  Mariotti,  Lett,,  u.9.,  p.  81.  [*  The  plan  set  forth  in  this  document  was  carried 
oat  with  great  delay  and  many  alterations.  On  August  8,  1487f  a  new  contract 
was  made,  according  to  which  only  one  side  of  the  altarpiece  was  to  be  painted, 
the  work  finished  within  two  years,  and  the  painter's  fee  100  fiorini,  or  less  than 
half  the  amount  originally  fixed.  From  a  document  of  November  20,  1491,  we 
learn  that  the  work  had  not  yet  been  finished  by  that  time,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
earned  out  in  accordance  with  the  contract.  It  was  now  settled  that  the  painter's 
fee  was  to  be  130  fiorini,  and  that  the  work  was  to  be  finished  by  May  20.  1493. 
Three  figures  were  to  be  completed  by  September  8,  1492  (see  Bombs,  u,9,, 
p.  122  sg.).] 

v.- 
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and  Francis  stand  out  of  a  golden  ground.^  To  these,  which 
composed  the  principal  face,  may  be  added  the  pinnacles  con- 
taining the  Eternal  and  four  doctors  of  the  church,  and  five 
longitudinal  pieces  in  which  the  angel  and  Virgin  annundate, 
two  fuU  add  two  half-length  saints,  are  to  be  seen.'  If  we  confine 
our  attention  principally  to  the  first  and  most  important  portion 
of  this  great  work,  we  shall  gain  a  just  view  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 
Religious  composure  and  modesty  in  the  attitude  of  the  slender 
Virgin,  resigned  timidity  in  the  gently  bending  head,  are  relieving 
features  in  a  form  not  entirely  free  from  heaviness,  nor  altogether 
select  in  details.  One  feels  inclined  to  pardon  the  breadth  of 
nostril,  the  lean  throat  and  collar-bone,  the  falling  shoulders,  the 
short,  broad  hand.  The  Lifant  is  not  the  wooden  mummy  that 
disfigures  the  Madonnas  of  Giovanni  Boccati.  The  shape  ia 
coarse,  the  type  common.  The  action  is  still  broken  and  ex- 
aggerated, but  the  lines  are  not  angular,  and  their  curves  reveal 
the  approach  of  Perugino.  High  surface  shadows,  and  trans- 
parent lights  give  relief  to  the  vestments,  whilst  the  verde  ground 
crops  up  through  the  rough  touches  of  the  flesh.  The  angels 
with  their  falling  locks  unite  grace  with  youthfulness  in  their 
neatly  draped  frame,  and  embody  a  dass  of  beauty  no  longer 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  the  time  is  that  of  the  great 
Vannucci.  The  saints  are  not  less  remarkable  as  affording 
evidence  of  the  progress  made  by  Ferugian  art,  by  their  dignified 
mien,  finished  drawing,  and  careful  execution.  The  EvangeUst^ 
looking  up  with  a  foreshortened  face,  looks  as  if  it  were  by  Pin- 
turicchio,  and  tells  of  an  effort  for  the  attainment  of  an  expression 
of  inspiration.  A  successful  rendering  of  action  is  coupled  with 
some  squareness  of  shape  in  the  frame,  the  head,  the  nose,  and 
close  eyebrows.    One  characteristic  series  of  traits  may  be  dis- 


^  These  five  paneU  are  now  united  under  No.  13  in  the  QftUery  of 
[*  Compare  next  note.] 

'  The  five  pinnaoles  are  numbered  as  follows  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia:  Nos.  172» 
173»  176»  176;  the  four  doctors.  No.  174.  The  remaining  pieces  are:  No.  Ill, 
full  length  St.  John  Baptist ;  Nos.  120,  and  169  the  Angel  and  Virgin ;  No.  167»  half- 
lengths  (superposed)  of  SS.  Anthony  and  Francis;  No.  168,  St.  Sebastian.  These 
pieces  are  in  Fiorenzo's  manner,  and  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  Silvestrini  altar- 
pieoe.  They  have  lost  their  brightness  through  the  effects  of  time  and  dirt. 
E*  In  1907  all  these  disieeta  membra  were  again  reunited,  and  the  altarpiece,  as 
reoonstructed,  is  now  shown  under  No.  1.  in  the  Sala  XII.  of  the  Perugia  Gkdlery.] 
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oemed  in  all  the  figoreB.  They  assome  an  aged  look  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crinkled  aspect  given  to  a  thin  casing  of  flesh  that 
seems  insufficiently  to  pad  the  bones.  The  hands  are  well  drawn, 
but  cramped  in  the  Umbrian  fashion.  The  system  of  colouring 
is  throughout  the  same,  though  slightly  altered  by  age  and  by 
repeated  varnishing.^ 

Eiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  was  one  of  the  Decemvirs  of  Perugia  when 
the  commission  for  this  altarpiece  was  intrusted  to  him.'  That 
he  was  then  of  mature  age  and  experience  is  proved  as  much  by 
the  office  to  which  he  was  elected  as  by  the  success  which  he  had 
achieved.  He  had,  however,  not  only  furnished  the  picture  of 
8.  Maria  Nuova,  but  many  pieces  in  addition,  of  which  some  are 
preserved  in  the  Perugia  Gallery ;  eight  half-lengths  of  saints 
in  the  medallions  of  a  predella;*  a  meagre  St.  Sebastian,  in  which 
the  root  of  Fiorenzo's  style  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  school 
of  Bonfigli;^  and  other  less  valuable  productions.'^ 

1  If  more  detail  shoald  be  required,  one  might  add.  the  St.  Peter  ib  a  fine  figure 
enveloped  in  oopioos  drapery.  The  St.  Benedict  is  equally  good,  with  the  details 
of  hair  and  beard  minutely  indicated,  the  lower  part  slightly  damaged  by  rotting 
of  the  coloured  surface.  The  St.  Frands  is  dignified  in  mien,  with  a  face  of  a  type 
such  as  might  become  an  habitual  ascetic,  the  drapery  not  without  style.  The 
St.  John  holds  a  book  in  his  left  hand  and  a  pen  in  his  right;  his  red  mantle  is  partly 
discoloured;  his  blue  tunic  adorned  with  embroidery  on  the  hems,  after  the  Perugia n 
fashion.  '  Mabiotti,  «.«.,  p.  81. 

'  SS.  Ifichael,  Bernardino,  Louis  of  Toulouse,  Francis,  Chiara,  Anthony  of 
Padua,  and  Jerome  Penitent,  now  in  the  Gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  XII.,  No.  6). 

^  Now  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  XII.,  No.  20.  The  St.  Sebastian  is  long,  lean, 
bound  to  a  column  resting  against  a  pilaster  in  an  architectural  background.  The 
tempera  is  spare  and  positiye  in  contrasts  of  tone.  Strange  that  the  somewhat 
mannered  drawing  of  the  figure  should  recall  the  defects  apparent  in  figures  by 
Laberale  of  Verona. 

'  For  example:  Perugia  Gallery,  No.  107,  S.  Bemardino»  a  dry  and  feeble  work 
on  paneL  No.  100,  St.  Sebastian  (wood),  injured.  No.  101,  Virgin  and  Child, 
in  great  part  lost  (wood).  [*  These  are  parts  of  one  altarpiece,  which  was  recon- 
structed in  1907,  and  is  exhibited  under  No.  2  in  Sala  XII.  of  the  Perugia  Gallery.] 
Sala  X.,  No.  8:  Fresco  from  the  suppressed  convent  of  S.  Giuliana  of  Perugia, 
representing  the  dead  Christ  on  the  Virgin's  knee  between  a  male  and  a  female 
Baint  (part  of  the  Virgin's  head  is  gone).  The  manner  is  that  of  Fiorenao,  but  the 
names  of  Lodovico  Angeli  and  of  Bartolommeo  Caporall  are  not  to  be  excluded. 
H*  The  central  group  in  this  painting  is  seen  again  in  a  picture,  dated  I486,  in  the 
Perugia  Duomo.]  Sala  XIL,  Nos.  24,  22,  23:  Three  saints — Margaret,  Anthony* 
and  Catherine— dirty  and  of  little  importance,  of  Fiorenzo's  school,  and  perhaps 
by  one  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  subordinates. 
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But  a  more  intereBting  relic  of  Fiorenzo's  prime  is  the  Eternal 
in  a  circular  glory,  between  88.  Bomanus  and  Boch,  in  8.  Fran- 
cesco of  Demta.  Nail  holes,  and  partial  scaling  of  the  intonaco 
scar  the  surface,  and  the  preservation  of  the  fresco  from  total 
obliteration  is  probably  due  to  the  chance  which  led  the  owners 
of  the  altar  to  hang  a  modem  canvas  in  front  of  the  wall.  The 
painter's  name  is  absent,  but  is  no  doubt  Fiorenzo,  and  the  date 
(1476)  in  the  border,  above  a  view  of  the  town  of  Deruta,  tells 
the  period  of  completion.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the 
influence,  even  thus  early,  of  Pemgino,  and  the  perfection  attained 
might  entitle  Fiorenzo  to  rank  immediately  after  Vannucci  in 
Ferugian  annals.  The  figures  are  not  models  of  artless  simplicity. 
On  the  contrary,  an  effort  at  arrangement  in  pose  and  action  is 
apparent  in  them;  there  is  a  studied  gracefulness  and  affectation 
not  only  in  the  frames  but  in  the  play  of  limbs  and  extremities ; 
and  the  foreshortened  head  of  St.  Bomanus,  with  its  retreating 
lines,  reminds  one  of  those  so  frequently  produced  by  the  master 
of  Baphael.  The  draperies  are  reminiscent  of  those  in  which 
Palmezzano  revives  the  originals  of  Melozzo  or  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca.  The  cool  red  shadows,  laid  in  upon  the  verde,  are  well 
fused  with  the  Ughts,  leaving  still  upon  the  eye  an  impression  as 
of  a  somewhat  raw  and  unpolished  surface.  As  a  wall-painting, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been  recovered  in  our 
day.  It  is  not  less  interesting,  and  only  less  authentic,  than  the 
altarpiece  in  the  sacristy  of  8.  Francesco  at  Perugia,  the  sides  of 
which,  containing  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  have  been  removed  from 
their  natural  connection  with  a  lunette  representing  the  Virgin 
in  glory  amongst  angels,  and  have  been  placed  side  by  side  with 
others  by  a  different  hand.^  These  panels  are  as  fine  as  those  of 
the  Perugian  Gallery,  and  they  are  signed  on  the  hems  of  the 
tunics  with  the  words: 

"  Florentius  Lauren  . . .  ti  pinsit  MCCCCLXXXVII."^ 

The  lunette  which  they  supported  is  now  above  the  two  mutilated 
angels  by  BonfigU,  of  which  a  description  has  been  given.  Its 
semicircular  field  is  covered  by  a  half-length  Virgin,  grasping  the 

*  1  This  altarpieoe — including  a  predella  with  four  figures  of  saints — has  now 
been  reoonatruoted,  and  is  shown  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  XIII.,  No.  1). 
^  The  drapery  of  St.  Peter  is  a  little  full  and  inYolved. 
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naked  Infant  Christ,  in  a  glory  of  seraphs'  heads,  and  attended  by 
two  angels.  The  influence  of  Pemgino  is  naturally  more  sensible 
in  1487  than  it  was  twelve  years  before,  and  is,  in  spite  of  still 
defective  type,  very  clear  in  the  pleasing  group  of  the  Madonna. 
The  Child,  improved  in  form  and  motion,  is  drawn  on  the  principle 
observable  at  a  later  period  in  Pinturiochio.  No  single  angels 
by  Eiorenzo  have  more  grace  and  feeling,  or  better  Peruginesque 
draperies,  than  those  at  the  Virgin's  side  looking  up  and  with  arms 
crossed  on  their  breasts.^ 

Fiorenzo  evidently  struggled  hard  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress which  was  taking  place  in  the  art  of  his  age,  and  this  struggle 
is  evident  not  merely  here,  but  more  markedly  still  in  a  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  attended  by  two  angels — a  lunette  in  the 
Sala  del  Censo  at  the  Public  Palace  of  Perugia.  It  is  reminiscent 
of  Pinturicchio,  and  combines  a  most  enticing  softness  and  beauty 
with  his  coarse  touch  and  copious  vehicle,  and  would  alone  suffice 
to  show  where  he  obtained  his  first  lessons. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Museum  justly  assigns  to  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo  a  Virgin  and  Child  on  gold  ground,  bearing  the  date 
of  1481,  pleasing  for  the  gentleness  of  the  principal  figure.  Some- 
thing in  the  cast  of  the  draperies  might  suggest  that  the  painter 
had  been  in  contact  with  a  Florentine.^  But  the  value  of  the 
piece  is  not  alone  due  to  its  being  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  It 
leads  us  to  judge  with  some  certainty  of  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
in  S.  Maria  Nuova  of  Perugia,  which  Vasari^  and  subsequent 
writers  have  called  by  the  name  of  Perugino.  It  is  just  to  the 
historian  of  Italian  art,  as  well  as  to  Bumohr,  to  add  that  they 
do  not  consider  this  altarpiece  as  anything  else  than  a  juvenile 
production  of  the  great  master.^    But  it  would  be  truer  to  say 

^  They  remind  one  of  those  in  Perugino's  Madonna  (round),  formerly  at  the 
Hagne,  now  (No.  1,564)  at  the  Louvre.  The  three  panels  above  desoribed  are  in 
good  preservation,  and  are  now  united  without  a  number  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia. 
[*  Of,  aniM,  p.  264,  n.  1.] 

3  Berlin  Gat.,  No.  129.    Gk>ld  ground,  insoribed:  "  MCXXX^LXXXI." 

'  Vajsabi,  voL  iii  681. 

^  BuMOHB,  Farschungen,  ii.  339.  This  piece  is  also  assigned  to  Perugino  by 
Ubzeanottb  (Life  of  Perugino, «.«.,  p.  16)  and  by  Passavant  {Baphaelf ».«.,  i.  489). 
It  has  been  transferred,  sinoe  the  above  was  written,  to  the  Perugian  (Gallery, 
(Sala  Xn.,  No.  6),  with  the  name  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  1  [*  This  attribution 
has  now  been  abandoned.] 
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that  the  artist  is  an  old  hand  than  that  he  is  a  beginner.    The 
Umbrian  manner  here  is  that  of  Fiorenzo  improved  by  time  and 
by  the  example  of  the  rising  Peragians,  embodying  more  delicate 
sentiment  than  is  to  be  tomid  in  his  earlier  period,  and  a  nearer 
relation  than  before  to  Pintnriochio.^    Several  pecaUarities  in  it 
are  those  of  Fiorenzo,  and  as  such  we  should  lay  stress  on  the 
composition,  which  is  somewhat  stiff  and  formal;  on  the  drawing, 
which  searches  oat  the  forms  with  a  certain  hardness  and  anga- 
larity ;  on  the  faces,  which  are  in  a  measure  rigid  and  monotonous; 
on  the  shape  of  the  hands  and  articulations,  that  bend  strangely; 
and  on  draperies  of  which  the  breadth  is  injured  by  frequent  and 
broken  folds  bound  with  unnecessary  tightness  to  the  frames 
and  limbs ;  but  particularly  on  the  colour,  both  as  regards  its . 
technical  method  and  dull  opacity.    With  respect  to  the  latter, 
a  novelty  is  apparent  in  the  medium  employed,  but  the  absence 
of  feeling  for  colour,  the  flatness  due  to  scarce  half-tone  or  shade, 
the  gaudiness  and  want  of  atmosphere,  are  familiar  in  FioreniK) 
di  Lorenzo,  whilst  they  are  foreign  to  Perugino.*    The  picture 
represents,  we  have  said,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi.    The  Virgin 
sits  under  the  pent-house  with  the  infant  on  her  knee,  in  bene- 
diction.   Her  head  and  dress  are  like  those  of  the  Berlin  Madonna 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe.    The  infant's  type  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  lunette  at  S.  Francesco  of  Perugia.®    The 
kneeling  king  on  the  left,  with  his  heavy  face,  would  look  more 
natural  but  for  the  wooden  drapery  bundled  about  his  lower 
extremities,  and  St.  Joseph  on  the  right  leaning  on  a  stick,  would 
be  more  pleasing  if  the  same  fault  were  not  striking.    The  king 
standing  next  to  the  kneeling  one  exposes  a  front  face  immovable 
in  features  and  expression,  whilst  the  third  king,  holding  a  cup, 
and  a  more  distant  figure  to  the  right  of  him,  are  marked  by  some 

^  Vermiglioli  cites  a  MB.  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  chronicle  of  the  conyent  of 
S.  Miaria  Nuova,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Adoration  of  the  BCagi  was  painted 
in  1621  for  Camillo  di  Braccio  Baglioni  (Vbbmiolioli*  Vita  di  PifUiuri<tehio,  «.«. 
p.  212). 

'  The  draperies  are  broader  than  usual  in  Fiorenzo,  the  colour  is  not  given  in 
the  usual  tempera  method  of  the  old  Umbrians,  but  is  hard  in  substance  and  high 
in  surface.  The  distance  is  a  landscape  with  hiUs,  water,  and  a  tree.  A  star 
shines  in  the  middle  of  the  sky.  The  panel  is  well  preserved,  but  a  split  parts  it 
vertically  in  the  centre,  dividing  the  figure  of  the  kneeling  king  into  two. 

3  Now  in  the  gallery  ol  Perugia,  as  stated  antea. 
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of  the  mildness  of  air  which  Pintarioohio  improved  upon.  Finally, 
a  man  to  the  left  may  be  noticed  as  the  so-called  portrait  of 
Perogino.  The  passion  for  discovering  likenesses  and  making 
dedactions  from  such  discoveries,  is  general.  There  is  a  distant 
resemblance  in  the  mask  to  the  known  one  of  Vannncci,  but  his 
presence  in  a  picture  of  this  time  would  not  prove  that  he  painted 
it  any  more  than  it  would  disprove  the  authorship  of  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo,  whose  genius  is  more  distinct  and  whose  name  is 
more  iordbly  suggested  than  any  other. 

At  some  period  of  his  life,  and  doubtless  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Fiorenzo  joined  the  large  and 
industrious  community  of  which  Signorelli,  Ferugino,  and 
Pinturicchio  were  the  cbiefe  at  the  Vatican.  We  trace  his 
hand  in  altarpieces  and  frescoes  illustrative  aUke  of  his  skill 
as  a  tempera  and  a  fresco  painter  at  Borne.  His  Madonna 
with  88.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Quirinal  has  tiU  now  remained 
anonymous,  but  bears  all  the  marks  of  his  hand;  and  we 
learn  that  it  was  painted  for  the  hall  of  the  Bota,  the  twelve 
of  that  court  being  represented  in  prayer  at  each  side  of  the 
foreground,  headed  by  the  prelate  Brancadoro,  its  president, 
whose  arms  are  on  the  Virgin's  throne.  As  a  tempera  on  gold 
ground  this  is  by  no  means  an  unattractive  work  of  the  Perugian 
school,  being  delicately  finished,  and  but  Uttle  beneath  the  level 
of  Pinturicchio.^  In  the  same  style  and  probably  by  Fiorenzo 
and  his  journeymen,  we  have  the  frescoes  of  the  choir  at  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  where  much  animation  and  variety  are 
given  to  incidents  from  the  legend  of  the  cross.  In  the  8t.  Helen 
whose  majesty  is  adored  by  a  kneeling  cardinal,  we  trace  forms 
akin  to  those  of  Pinturicchio;  in  the  groups  of  soldiers  to  the  right 
of  8t.  Helen  there  are  reminiscences  of  8ignoreUi;  in  unclad 

^  Rome,  Qoiiinal :  Banelwith  figares  about  half  as  large  as  life.  The  apper  part, 
which  was  originally  eUiptio,  haa  been  squared.  St.  Paul,  to  the  left  of  the  throne, 
holds  the  sword;  St.  Peter,  to  the  right,  the  keys.  The  authors  onoe  belieyed  that 
this  altarpieoe  might  be  by  Antoniasso,  but  further  examination  has  convinced 
them  that  the  painter  is  certainly  Fiorenzo.  [*  In  common  with  all  critics  of 
the  present  day,  the  editor  believes  that  the  previous  attribution  of  the  authors 
was  correct.  A  comparison  between  this  picture — which  is  now  in  the  Vatican 
Qallery— and  Antoniasso's  signed  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Paul  and  Francis, 
in  the  Palauo  Corsini  at  Rome,  reveals  the  closest  possible  analogies  of  style.] 
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labourers  raising  the  cross,  to  the  left,  memories  of  Alonno  and 
other  Umbrians;  and  in  an  Eternal  with  aged  features  and  muffled 
draperies  a  type  related  to  the  types  of  Bonfigli.  The  pallid 
mixture  of  yellow  and  green  and  ooppery  red  in  flesh  tints,  the 
heavy  tones  of  a  distant  landscape,  inferior  as  they  are  to  what 
we  might  expect  from  Fiorenzo,  are  accounted  for  if  we  suppose 
the  master  to  have  been  assisted  by  journeymen  Uke  Antoniasso 
or  the  younger  Caporali.^ 

The  list  of  Fiorenzo*s  productions  at  Perugia  may  be  com- 
pleted by  a  reference  to  an  early  Madonna  in  the  Fratemita 
della  Giustizia,^  in  which  the  stamp  of  Benozzo  and  the  grimace 
of  Alunno  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  some  of  the  defects 
of  execution  common  in  the  school.^    We  might  assign  to  him 

^  Rome,  S.  Crooe  in  QoruBalemme.  The  fresooes  are  injured  by  time  and  repaint- 
ing.   [*  We  hold  of  this  fresoo,  too,  that  it  is  by  Antoniasso  Romano.] 

In  the  spirit  of  the  frescoes  above  desoribed,  and  perhaps  by  the  same  hands, 
are  the  Crucifixion  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  two  other  saints  at  the  side  of 
the  organ,  and  friese  with  saints  on  the  organ,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Gioyanni 
Laterano  at  Rome. 

^  Now  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  XII.,  No.  21).  a  gable  altarpieoe  with  the 
Virgin  enthroned,  holding  the  Infant  in  benediction  on  her  knee,  adored  by  two 
angels  in  prayer,  and  two  patrons  in  similar  devotion  nearer  the  foreground. 
At  the  sides  are  SS.  Mustiola  and  Andrew  (part  scaled),  Peter  and  Francis  (the 
latter  grimacing  like  one  by  Alunno).  In  a  predella  are  Christ  between  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  Evangelist,  with  SS.  Jerome.  Ursula  (f),  Bernardino,  and  John  the 
Baptist  at  the  sides.  The  figures  are  small  and  heavy,  the  colours  sharp  in  contrast, 
but  carefully  handled. 

^  We  may  add  the  following: 

Perugia,  Palazzo  OommunaU :  Two  panels  with  half-lengths  of  saints  in  prayer. 
Perugia,  same  Palazzo :  In  the  Cancelleria  del  Censo  is  a  lunette  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  a  choir  of  cherubs  and  between  two  angels,  much  in  the  manner  of  Fiorenzo; 
but  the  painter  might  also  be  Pinturicchio  in  his  youth.  Perugia,  Sacristy  of 
8,  Agostino  [*  now  in  the  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  XII.,  No.  7]:  Wood,  half-length  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  enclosed  in  a  circular  ornament,  with  six  cherubs'  heads  in 
it.  Two  heads  of  angels  of  a  large  size  at  the  angles  of  the  base  are  reminiscent 
of  Mantegna.  The  Infant  Christ  is  that  of  Fiorenzo  or  his  school,  and  the  colour  is 
handled  with  some  of  the  new  mediums.  Perugia,  8,  Giorgio  [*  now  in  the  Perugia 
Gallery,  Sala  X.,  No.  10]:  A  fresco  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  but  not  of  his  best. 
Subject,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  with  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban  in  attendance, 
rude  and  in  part  repainted  (the  background  new).  8ame  church  [*  now  in  the 
Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  X.,  No.  13]:  Nativity,  a  repainted  fresco  in  which  the 
St.  Joseph  is  all  but  new,  with  the  date  "  A.  D.  MCCCCLXXXX." 

Temi,  8,  Francesco,  CappeUa  di  8.  AtUonio :  Much  injured  altarpieoe  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Bonaventura.  John  Baptist.  Francis,  and  Louis, 
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abroad  a  fine  panel,  deposited  of  old  in  the  Santa  Trinita  Museum 
at  Madrid,  a  noble  head  of  the  Redeemer  between  SS.  Peter, 
John  the  Baptist,  John  the  Evangelist,  and  a  female  martyr.^ 
But  having  done  this,  our  Ust  is  all  but  exhausted,  and  we  are 
led  to  inquire  how  it  comes  that  one  whose  career  may  be  traced 
for  so  long  a  period,  should  have  left  so  few  examples  behind. 
We  must  remember  that  there  is  proof  of  Piorenzo's  existence  in 
1499,  when  he  assisted  Bartolommeo  Caporali  in  valuiag  a  picture 
by  Giannicola  of  Perugia;  and  that  if  Mariotti,  from  whom  this 
fact  is  taken,  is  further  correct,  our  artist  was  companion  to 
Tiberio  d'Assisi  in  a  similar  valuation  as  late  as  1521.^  A  space 
of  more  than  thirty  years  yields  absolutely  nothing.*    Is  it 

with  three  sainte  in  each  pilaster,  the  Eternal  between  two  angels  in  a  lunette, 
and  five  coarsely  executed  scenes  from  the  Passion  in  a  predeUa.  On  the  border 
one  reads:  "  1486.  Dio  e  Virgini  opus  ereotu  Dionisie  Joanis  prdrate."  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  authorship.  The  style  is  between  Fiorenzo  and  Pintu- 
riochio.  [*  Th  s  altarpiece,  which  Ib  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Temi,  is, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  BisaNSON  (Gentral  Italian  Painters,  p.  137)>  a  work  by 
Antoniasso  Romano,  whose  style  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  Fiorenzo,  with  whom, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  often  has  been  confused.]  Ravenna,  Oall.  Comm. :  Triptych, 
gold  ground,  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Eternal  in  the 
pinnacle  between  the  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate,  inscribed:  **  MCCCCLXXXV 
die  XXVin  di  Jugnio."  The  work  is  dry  and  hard,  but  we  must  remember  the 
names  of  Bartolommeo  Caporali  and  Lodovico  de  Angelis.  [*This  triptych — 
now  transferred  to  the  Uffizi  (No.  1,558) — ^is  also  a  work  by  Antoniasso  Romano 
(see  Etxbbtt,  in  American  Journal  of  Archceology,  ser.  ii.,  vol.  zi.,  p.  279).] 

Carieruhe  Museum,  Nos.  407,  406:  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Evangelist,  small 
full-lengths  on  gold  ground,  falsely  assigned  to  Agnolo  Qaddi,  but  of  the  Perugian 
school,  and  in  the  manner  of  Fiorenzo.  [*  Entered  in  the  current  catalogue 
under  **  Art  des  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo."] 

Liverpoa,  Walker  Art  Oallery,  Roseoe  OcUeeti(yn,  No,  22:  Piece  of  a  predella, 
representing  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  assigned  to  Filippino.  This  piece  has  been 
noticed  {anteaiy.,  p.  292)  under  its  old  number  (20)  amongst  the  works  of  Filippino. 
A  subsequent  visit  has  altered  our  judgment.  Though  injured,  it  \a  painted  in  the 
style  of  the  panels  long  assigned  to  Pisanello  in  S.  Francesco  of  Perugia,  and 
therefore  recalls  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

^  This  picture  is  Umbrian  in  character,  and  suggests  no  other  name  than  that 
of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  It  has  something  of  Benozzo,  too.  [*  This  picture  is 
now  in  the  ArohAological  Museum  at  Madrid  (No.  134);  see  Webbb,  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo,  Straasburg,  1904,  p.  145  sq.,  and  Sghmabsow,  in  L'Arte,  ziv.  118  07. 
(ascribing  it  to  Antoniasso)]. 

>  Mabiotti,  Lett,  pitt,,  u.s„  p.  82. 

*  3  For  notices  of  various  unimportant  works  of  decorative  nature,  executed 
by  Fiorenzo  between  1485  and  1512,  see  Bombb.  u,s.,  p.  126  sq.  On  March  17, 
1513,  he  agreed  to  paint  an  altarpiece  for  the  Church  of  Paooiano,  near  Orvieto, 
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possible  that  Fiorenzo's  labours  in  that  interval  shoald  have 
remained  concealed  tinder  another  name  ? 

Peragian  history  is  cambered  with  the  presence  of  one  Andrea 
Alovigi,  commonly  called  L'  Ingegno.  We  have  examined  the 
records  illustrative  of  the  person  so  named.  They  are  the  same 
which  Bumohr  had  occasion  to  comment,  and  they  had  already 
suggested  to  him  the  following  well-grounded  remarks: 

Vasari  relates^  that  Ingegno  learnt  the  art  from  Pietro  Perugino,  in 

and  reoeiYed  the  last  rate  of  payment  for  it  on  February  16, 1514.  This  altarpiece, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter,  John,  Rooh,  and  Sebastian, 
remained  at  Paooiano  tiU  1866,  when  it  was  sold  to  one  Dr.  Filippo  Calderini  and 
has  not  sinoe  been  heard  of.  On  February  6,  1522,  Fiorenzo  bought  a  tomb  in 
S.  Franoesoo  at  Perugia.  On  October  5  of  the  same  year  he  was  still  liying, 
whereas  on  February  14,  1525,  his  widow  is  mentioned  as  being  remarried.  See 
Wbbib,  tt.s.,  p.  99  sgig.  ;  Bombi,  «.«.,  p.  127  sg.,  334  9qq. 

The  catalogue  of  extant  paintings  by  Fiorenso  di  Lorenio  may  be  extended  as 
follows: 

AUei^burg,  Linienau  Mfueum,  No.  110.  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  No.  111.  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

Asain,  Aeeadem%aPropen%ana,No,fiZ,  The  Virgin  and  Child  (see  jNMfso,  p.  272). 

BeUona  {near  Pemgia).    Communal  OaUery.    St.  Michael. 

Badon,  Mrs,  J,  L.  Oardner.  The  Annunciation  (formerly  in  S.  Maria  degU 
Angeli,  near  Assiri,  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  Portiuncula). 

Copenhagen,  Thorwaldeen  Mueeum,  SS.  Eligius  and  John  the  Baptist  (see 
Kbohk,  Italienake  BiUeder  %  Danmark,  Copenhagen,  1910,  p.  22  eqq,). 

Frankfurt  Siaedd  Museum,  No.  15.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  S&  Cauis- 
bopher  and  Sebastian. 

London,  National  CkUlery,  No.  2.483.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (Salting  bequest). 
No.  1,103.  The  Viigin  and  Child  with  angds  and  saints  (fragmentary  altaxpieoe 
from  the  atelier  of  Fiorenzo). 

Nantes.  OaUery,  No.  22.  SS.  Sebastian  and  Anthony  of  Padoa  (Puucnrs, 
in  Bassegna  d'arU,  y.  158,  with  reproduction). 

New  Hamn,  Conn.    Jarves  CoUeetion,  No.  60.    St.  Jerome. 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,415.  The  Dead  Christ.  St.  Jerome  assisting  two  young 
men  left  to  hang  from  the  neck  for  eight  days.  Beeuneotion  of  a  Bishop.  Jaeque' 
mari'A  ndri  CoUeetion.    The  Vixgin  and  Child. 

Perugia.  CfaUery,  Sola  XII.,  No.  25.  The  Dead  Christ  lamented  by  the  Virgin, 
SS.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen  (formerly  in  the  Church  of  Fameto).  Sola  X., 
No.  15.  The  Virgin  of  Mercy  (fresco  transferred  to  canvas;  formerly  in  the 
Ospedale  di  S.  Egidio  at  Perugia,  and  signed  and  dated  1476).  Sola  XII.,  No.  4. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (from  the  Monastero  di  Monteluoe  at  Perugia). 
Mons.  Mamolini.  St.  Jerome  doing  Penance  (reproduced  in  Gkou*  L*aTU 
umbra  aUa  nostra  di  Perugia,  p.  159). 

PhUaddphia.  Mr.  John  0.  Johnson.  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentlno  (reproduced  in 
Bassegna  d^  arte,  ix.  147). 

^  See  Vaba&i,  Life  of  Perugino,  iii.  595  sq. 
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whose  atelier  he  competed  with  Baphaei;  that  he  acted  as  his  master's 
joomeyman  in  the  Cambio  of  Peru^,  where  he  did  some  fine  things 
which  are  not  further  distinguished.  It  might  be  hard  to  point  out 
figures  which  Vasari  himself  was  unable  to  describe  with  precision;  yet 
comparatively  modem  writers  have  decided  that  these  are  the  sibyls 
and  prophets  which  are  the  finest  of  the  series.^  Vasari  adds  that 
Ingegno  aided  Perugino  at  Assisi,  referring  perhaps  to  the  frescoes 
on  the  outerside  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  in  8.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
He  alludes  finally  to  the  Siztine  Chapel,  where  he  (Ingegno)  also  helps 
our  artist  (Perugino),  and  says  immediately  after:  ''  The  great  hopes 
which  Ingegno  had  given  rise  to  were  dissipated  by  his  premature 
blindness.  Upon  this  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  gave  him  a  pension  at  Assisi, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  the  age  of  eighty-six.'' 

Sixtus  rV.  died  in  1484.  Raphael  first  joined  the  school  of  Perugino 
about  1500,  when  the  hall  of  the  Cambio  was  begun.  Vasari  there- 
fore commits  a  gross  error  of  chronology;  for  Ingegno  could  not  have 
lost  his  sight  twenty  years  before  he  competed  with  Raphael.  Mariotti 
and  Orsini  think  it  impossible  that  Ingegno  should  have  had  a  share  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Cambio,  because  they  believed  Vasari's  story  of 
his  blindness.  They  should  rather  have  suspected  that  Vasari  was  ill- 
informed  on  that  point.  There  is  not  a  word  about  Ingegno  in  Vasari's 
first  edition,  and  he  is  only  mentioned  in  that  of  1568.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  in  the  latter  a  misprint  should  have  occurred  (Papa  Sisto 
for  Papa  Qiulio  II.),  for  we  shall  see  that  under  the  Pontificate  of 
Julius  Ingegno  was  appointed  to  a  place. ...  It  is  at  all  events  capable 
of  proof  that,  if  Andrea  lost  his  sight  at  all,  the  event  occurred  later  than 
has  been  stated.  For  the  cavalier  Frondini  at  Assisi  is  possessor  of 
a  book  which  I  have  examined,  in  which  Andreas  gives  receipts  for 
certain  sums  paid  in  to  the  account  of  his  brother,  who  was  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Assisi.  He  there  calls  himself ''  Ingegnio  di  Maestro 
Alivisse,"  or  "  AUovisii,"  "  AUevisi,"  and  "  Aloisi."  The  last  receipt  runs 
as  follows:  "  Ingegno  di  Maestro  Allovisi,  die  Mercurii,  quinta  Decem- 
bris  1609."  Had  these  documents,  which  are  all  in  the  same  hand, 
been  written  by  another,  the  fact  would  have  been  stated;  this  was  the 

^  PuHOiLSOHi  [Slogio  Morieo  di  TimoUo  VUi,  8*',  Urbino,  1835,  note  to  p.  34) 
quotes  from  Padre  Franoesoo  Maria  Angeli's  OoUia  ParcuUsi  AmonUku,  published 
at  Montefalco  in  1704»  a  passage  in  whioh  the  four  prophets  in  the  ohapel  of 
S.  Lodovioo  at  S.  Franoesoo  of  Assisi  are  assigned  to  Ingegno,  who  is  supposed  to 
haye  painted  on  the  walls  previously  coyered  by  Buffalmaoco,  the  frescoes  of  the 
latter  haying,  in  1490,  gone  to  ruin.  The  same  statement,  aooording  to  Pnngileoni, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  S.  Franoesoo  of  Assisi. 
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legal  syBtem  of  the  period.  But  it  appears  that  the  name  Ingegno 
might  not  only  be  due  to  the  man's  talent  as  a  painter,  but  to  a  known 
▼eisatility  on  his  part.  Frondini  showed  me  many  original  H8S. 
in  which  our  Ingegno  appears  as  procurator  (1506),  justice  (1507), 
assistant  to  the  authorities  (1510),  and  finally  as  papal  cashier  (1511). . . 
Vasari,  it  is  clear,  confounds  a  pension  with  the  salary  paid  to  a  papal 
cashier,  which  Ingegno  had  become  in  1511.  He  confounds  Julius  II. 
with  Siztus  IV. 

Bumohr  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  only  notice  he  has  of 
an  artistic  work  by  Ingegno  is  that  described  in  the  following, 
which  is  an  extract  from  a  "  Bolletario  *'  in  the  office  of  the  pabUc 
secretary  at  Assisi : 

^'  An.  1484.  29.  Octobris.  Magister  Andreas  Aloysii  habuit  bulleotam 
pro  armis  pictis  in  platea  et  ad  portas  civitatis  .  .  .  flor.  5.  solid  26."^ 

This  item  hardly  proves  more  than  that  Ingegno  had  directions 
and  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  painting  of  the  arms  on  the 
square  and  gates  of  Assisi.  But  it  does  not  even  declare  that 
he  was  the  painter.^ 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  a  certain  class  of  pictures  assigned 
to  Andrea  Alovigi,  and  we  may  perceive  at  once  that  they  bear 
the  impress  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.    Let  us  examine  them : 

Assisi.  Inside  and  above  the  gate  of  S.  Qiacomo,  a  life-size  Virgin 
in  prayer,  with  the  Infant  on  her  knee  in  a  glory  of  seraphs  floating  in 
clouds  above  a  landscape.  The  Virgin  and  Infant  are  similar  to  those 
of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  A  low,  brown  tone,  altered  by  damp,  prevails. 
The  fresco  is  decidedly  like  one  of  Fiorenzo's.' 

Assisi.  In  a  recess  of  the  outer  face  of  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  is  a 
Virgin  holding  the  Infant  Christ  on  her  knee.  St.  Jerome  and  another 
saint  in  the  side  of  the  recess.  The  type  of  the  latter  is  fair  and  gentle, 
in  general  appearance  like  the  foregoing.* 

Assisi.  Ex-CanverU  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  now  Ddle  ManteUticie,  tfia 
8.  Agata.  In  the  same  manner,  but  injured,  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  (Thild  between  SS.  Francis  and  Jerome.    In  the  thickness  of  the 

^  RuMOHB,  Forsch.,  iL  324  sqq, 

*  ^  It  seems,  perhaps,  OYor-soeptical  to  doubt  this. 

*  '  It  is  now  in  the  Aooademia  Properziana  at  Assisi  (No.  63),  and  is  sorely  by 
Fiorenzo. 

*  ^  Now  in  the  Aooademia  Properziana  at  Assisi  (Nob.  41, 41  bis). 
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recess  S.  Bernardino  and  another  figure  which  is  all  but  obliterated; 
the  whole  above  the  portal.  We  set  aside  the  four  sybils  in  the  lower 
church  of  Assisi,  which  are  proved  to  be  by  Dono  Doni. 

Assisi.  Arch  of  S.  Antonio  leading  from  the  Piazza  to  Moiano>  a 
fresco,  much  injured,  above  the  key  of  the  bend,  of  the  Virgin, 
Child,  and  S.  Francis,  with  remains  of  a  landscape  similar  to  the  last. 

Moiano,  near  Assisi.  A  small  chapel  is  here  in  which  parts  of  a  Virgin 
and  Child  on  the  inner  wall,  a  Bishop,  St.  Francis,  and  seraphs,  in  the 
vaulting,  and  other  pieces  on  the  outer  face  may  still  be  inspected. 
These  three  frescoes,  from  Via  S.  Agata,  arch  of  S.  Antonio,  and 
Moiano,  have  been  transferred  to  canvas  and  placed  in  the  Commune 
of  Assisi.^ 

We  have  thus  a  series  of  ill-preserved  fragments  revealing  an 
approach  at  last  to  Tiberio  of  Assisi,  and  possibly  the  product 
of  a  local  craftsman.  It  may  be  classed  under  the  name  of  Ingegno 
for  want  of  a  better.  Following  the  manner  of  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo  further,  however,  the  catalogue  may  be  continued. 

Rome.  Palazzo  cfe'  Gonservadori  al  CampidogUo,  An  injured  and 
restored  Virgin  (above  life-size)  adoring  the  Infant  Christ  on  her  lap 
with  two  angels  at  her  sides.  (The  Virgin's  dress,  exclusive  of  the 
gilt  border,  has  been  repainted  in  oil.)  This  fresco,  of  a  rough,  red- 
brown  colour,  reproduces  Fiorenzo's  types  and  character.  Ver- 
MiouoLi  {Vita  di  PirUuricchio,  u.s,,  p.  73)  attributes  this  fresco  to  his 
hero.    Passavant  assigns  it  {Raphael,  u.s.,  i.  501)  to  Ingegno. 

Orvieio.  Casa  OuaUieri.  Fresco,  sawn  from  the  wall  of  the  Gu  1- 
tieri  family  chapel  in  the  Capella  S.  Brizio  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto. 
St.  Michael,  with  a  sword  in  his  right,  and  his  left  on  his  haunch, 
tramples  on  the  dragon.  He  stands  in  armour  on  the  foreground  of  a 
landscape  of  rock  and  sea,  interspersed  with  islets,  ascribed  suc- 
cessively to  Raphael,  Signorelli,  and  Ingegno.  It  is  not  by  any  of 
them,  but  probably  by  Eusebio.' 

London,  National  OaUery,  No.  703  (from  the  Wallerstein  collection 
at  Kensington).  The  Virgin  and  Child,  the  latter  standing  on  a  parapet 
in  front  of  its  mother  (half-length).  This  piece,  under  the  name  of 
Pinturicchio,  is  similar  to  the  following. 

*  1  They  are  now  in  the  Acoademia  Properziana  at  Assisi. 

*  '  This  fresoo  is  now  in  the  Leipzig  GaUery  (No.  480),  the  current  catalogue  of 
which  contests  the  statement  that  it  was  once  in  the  Gappella  S.  Brizio,  in  the 
cathedral  at  Orvieto. 
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NofleB.  Museum.  Sola  F/.,  No.  8.  "^gin  and  Child/  which, 
again,  is  similar  to  the  following. 

P<m8.  Louvre.  Mu8teNapolionIII{e3^Campana),No.l7^.*  Virgin 
and  Child,  of  which  there  is  a  poorer  repetition  in  the  same  collection 
under  No.  174,'  and  yet  another: 

MUan.  Brera,  No.  474.  Virgin  and  Child,  slightly  altered  by  oil 
Tarnish. 

Of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  repeating  the 
same  subject,  we  have  a  panel  at: 

Urbino.  Convent  of  8.  Ghiara^^  on  the  back  of  which  are  the  words: 
''  Fu  compra  da  Isabeta  de  Gobio  matre  di  Bafaello  Sante  da  Urbino 
fiorini  25.  1488."  It  is  a  fiat  and  feeble  tempera  of  grey  tone  on  gold 
ground,  superior,  however,  to  the  last-mentioned.  But  better  than  all 
of  the  others,  and  apparently  the  original  from  which  they  were 
taken,  is: 

London.  Late  Sir  Anthony  Stirling.^  Half-length  of  the  Virgin  in  half 
of  an  almond-shaped  glory  (with  eight  cherubs'  heads  in  the  field  of  it, 
and  rays  engraved  in  the  gold  ground).  The  Virgin  supports  the  Infant 
in  benediction,  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  her,  whereas  in  the  other 
examples  the  Child  stands  to  the  right.  In  this  panel  of  Sir  Anthony 
Stirling's  the  movements  are  more  gentle,  and  the  character  is  more 
tender;  the  forms  are  better  rendered,  and  the  features  are  more  ex- 
pressive; the  drapery  is  more  natural  and  better  cast,  the  colour  is 
more  pleasing,  and  the  drawing  more  correct  than  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going. This  panel  seems,  inde^,  to  have  served  as  a  model  {or  all  the 
others,  which  are  by  different  hands,  and  of  more  or  less  value  {e.g.^ 
after  this  of  Sir  Anthony's  comes  that  of  Urbino,  then  that  of  the 
National  Gallery,  followed  by  those  of  the  ex  Campana  collection,  of 

*  1  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  oertainly  resemblea  that  in  the  preceding  picture , 
but  in  this  composition  she  holds  the  Infant  in  her  arms.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  at  Bodes  and  Milan,  noticed  in  the  following. 
Other  repetitions  of  this  composition  are  in  the  Budapest  Gallery  (No.  83),  in  the 
Fogg  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  the  Bufalini  coUection  at  Gitt4  di  Castello; 
the  Darmstadt  Qallery;  the  National  GaUery  (No.  702);  the  collection  of  Mr. 
B.  H.  Benson  of  London;  the  late  Henri  Bouart  collection  in  Paris;  the  collection 
of  Sir  Frederick  CJook  at  Bichmond,  etc. 

•  s  Entered  under  No.  1,573  in  the  current  catalogue  of  the  Louvre  Gallery. 

•  s  x^ow  on  loan  to  the  Museum  at  Bodes. 
^  *  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 

*  s  This  picture  now  belongs  to  Major-CJeneral  John  Stirling,  and  was  lent  by 
him  to  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House,  1910  (No.  5).  Com- 
pare Fry,  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  zvL  268.  Another  version  of  this  com- 
position is  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Trevi. 
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the  Naples  and  Brera  Museums).  But  the  Virgin  of  Sir  Anthony 
Stirling  is  truly  by  Pinturicchio,  to  whom  it  is  given;  exhibiting, 
however,  all  the  characteristics  which  prove  that  he  derived  his  style 
from  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  as,  for  instance,  reminiscences  of  such  of 
the  creations  of  the  latter  as:  the  panel  lunette  in  the  sacristy  at  S. 
Francesco  of  Perugia  (now  in  Perugia  Gallery),  the  lunette  fresco  in 
the  Sala  del  Censo  at  the  Palace  of  Perugia.  It  might  thus  appear 
that  the  Madonnas  now  classed  together  have  all  the  stamp  of  Fiorenzo, 
with  features  in  addition  reminding  us  of  Pinturicchio. 

London.  Dudley  House.  Originally  in  the  Bisenzio  collection  at 
Bome.^  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Dominic  and  a  female  saint 
recommending  two  kneeling  donors.  This  small  Madonna  does  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  obscure  branch  of  art  here  treated.  The  painter 
seems  to  have  laboured  after  Perugino. 

Carkruhe.  Museum^  No.  412.  Catalogued  as  Ingegno.^  Virgin 
and  Child  attended  by  two  angels,  between  SS.  Dominic  and  Jordanus 
a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino  (?),  with  their  respective  suites  kneeling 
at  the  sides  of  the  foreground.  Umbrian,  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  not  like  any  other  so-called  Ingegno  (wood-oil). 

Florence.  Metzger  and  Volhman  Collections.*  Rumohb  (Forsch.^ 
ii.  328)  and  Passavant  {Raphael,  ^503)  notice  a  small  Madonna  bearing 
the  initials  "  A.  A.  P.,"  which  they  interpret "  Andreas  Aloysii  pinxit." 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,372.  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  and  saints, 
classed  as  Ingegno,^  in  the  mode  observable  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Gambio  at  Perugia  by  Giannicola  Manni.  We  shall  revert  to 
this. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  majority  of  the  works  above  noticed 
are  by  Ingegno,  it  would  follow  that  the  master  so-called  was  at 
the  school  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  and  a  companion  of  Pinturic- 
chio; but  until  better  evidence  shall  be  brought  forward  than 
the  initials  of  a  name  or  the  records  of  Assisi  doubts  must  continue 
to  be  entertained.  Yet  we  may  accept  Ingegno  as  a  password 
to  qualify  pictures  of  the  same  class  in  various  parts  of  Europe.^ 

*  ^  Now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  2,484;  Salting  beqaeet). 

*  ^  Now  put  down  as  a  later  copy  after  an  Umbrian  picture  of  the  late  fifteenth 
century. 

*  3  Now  in  the  National  GaUery  (No.  1,220). 

*  *  Now  officially  ascribed  to  Manni. 

*  '  After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  only  one  piece  of  con- 
temporary information  concerning  Ingegno  has  come  to  Ught.    This  is  to  the  effect 
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A  more  real  apparition  in  the  history  of  Umbro-Pemgian  art 
than  Ingegno  is  Lodovico  Angeli,  who  was  registered  in  the  gnild 
of  his  native  place  in  1481  and  1506/  whose  p^ormances  betray 
a  positive  mediocrity,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  edncatdon  of 
Bonfigli.  Judging  from  a  canvas  bearing  his  signature  and  the 
date  of  1489,  we  should  add  to  the  pieces  of  which  he  may  be 
called  the  author,  a  panel  in  8.  Pietro  of  Perugia  representing  the 
Virgin  embracing  the  corpse  of  the  Redeemer,  attended  by 
St.  Jerome,  seated  at  a  bench  with  his  lion  by  him,  and  an  erect 
figure  of  8t.  Leonardo.  An  angel  above  the  principal  group 
recalls,  and  seems  copied  from,  one  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  The 
nude  of  Christ  is  wooden,  lean,  and  defective,  the  drawing  wiry 
and  unsound,  the  tempera  hard,  vitreous,  and  of  a  leaden  hue. 
On  the  border  one  reads :  "  Anno  Domini  Miliesimo  CCCCLXViJil/' 
This  is  one  of  the  few  things  attributed  without  authority  to 
Bonfigli.  The  style  is  not  his,  but  a  poor  mixture  of  it  with  that 
of  Fiorenzo,  a  mixture  observable  in  the  following: 

Perugia.    S.  Simone.    A  panel  dated  1487. 

Perugia,  Duomo}  Cloth,  tempera,  representing  Christ  erect  (of 
life  size)  in  benediction,  between  a  female  saint,  SS.  Aothony  the 
Abbot,  Jerome  and  Francis.  On  the  inner  frieze  of  the  hall  behind 
the  figures  is  the  inscription,  "  A.  D.  MCCCCLXXXVIIII  Lodovicus 
Angioli  fecit.''  Of  feeble  character  and  poor  type,  the  figures  are  cold 
in  tone  and  laid  in  with  a  hard  spare  vehicle.  Frequent  folds  mark 
the  draperies. 

Perugia.  OaUery.  Sola  XII.,  Noa.  24,  22,  23.  Styled  Fiorenzo. 
Panels  with  half-lengths  of  SS.  Dignamerita,  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and 
Catherine,  on  gold  ground,  a  little  less  defective  than  the  foregoing, 
reminiscent  of  the  Mantegnesque,  possibly  by  Lodovico. 

that  when  Perugino  in  1490  left  Orvieto  without  beginning  the  paintings  he  had 
undertaken  to  execute  in  the  cathedral,  "Andreas  alias  Ingegno  famulus  dicti 
magistri "  remained  in  that  city  (see  Fuia,  II  Duomo  di  Orvieto,  Rome,  1891, 
p.  399). 

^  Masiotti,  LeU.  per.,  p.  86.  [*  The  family  name  of  this  painter  is  Mattioli; 
he  was  still  Living  in  1524.  His  father  (Angelo),  uncle  (Battista),  and  grand- 
father (Baldassare)  were  also  painters,  Battista  being,  in  addition,  also  sculptor 
and  architect.  By  him  is  the  picture  of  the  Risen  Christ,  with  a  bas-relief  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  in  the  Duomo  of  Perugia  (executed  1451-63).  See  Bombs, 
«.«.,  p.  91  sqq."] 

*>  Formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Scuola  dei  SS.  Simone  e  Fiorenzo  at 
Perugia  (Bombs,  u.t.,  p.  96). 
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Berlin.  Museum.  No.  317.  A  Virgin  and  Child,  not  without  merit 
(but  see  cMtea,  Alunno). 

Cordano.  S.  Franoesoo.  An  approach  to  the  method  of  Lodovico 
18  apparent  in  a  very  rude  panel  here  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  between 
SS.  Jerome  and  Francis,  Anthony  and  Mary  Magdalen  attended  by 
angels.    At  all  events,  this  is  a  cross  between  Bonfigli  and  Fiorenzo. 

The  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  great  Perugians  Vannucoi 
and  Fintnricchio  inevitably  takes  the  historian  to  Borne,  where 
their  skill  exhibited  its  mastery  during  a  period  of  full  fifteen  years. 
Before  them,  we  have  said,  Piero  della  Erancesca  and  Melozzo 
extended  the  influence  of  Umbrian  art.  The  lustre  of  these 
brilliant  names  has  perhaps  contributed  to  the  neglect  of  men 
whose  boast  might  be  that  as  Bomans  they  partook  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  Perugian  contemporaries. 

Vasari  relates  that  when  Eilippino  Lippi  in  1493  gave  up  a 
chapel  complete  in  its  decoration  to  Cardinal  Carafifa,  his  frescoes 
were  valued  by  Lamdlago  of  Padua  and  Antonio,  alias  Antoniasso 
the  Boman,  the  two  best  painters  of  that  time  in  the  capital.^ 
Antonio  di  Benedetto  AquiUo  was  a  man  of  repute  as  an  artist 
at  Borne  about  the  time  of  Angelico's  death.  He  was  apparently 
one  of  the  first  of  his  class  who  felt  the  influence  of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli.  One  of  the  earliest  records  of  his  industry  is  to  be 
accounted  that  which  tells  how  he  copied  in  the  Liberian  Basilica 
for  Alexander  8forza,  Lord  of  Pesaro,  an  old  Madonna  assigned 
by  tradition  to  St.  Luke ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a  fact  so  appar- 
ently uninteresting  preserved  in  a  contemporary  epigram.  When 
Cardinal  Bessarion  in  1460  took  possession  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Eugenia  in  the  church  of  the  Santissimi  Apostoli  at  Borne,  he 
commissioned  Antonio  to  paint  the  frescoes  on  the  walls,  and 
the  documents  which  certify  this  comimission  gave  to  the  painter 
the  nickname  of  Antonazo  or  Antoniasso,  which  dung  to  him  in 
after  years.'  In  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  del  Monte  of  Bieti  we 
find  an  altarpiece  dated  1464,  and  marked  with  the  name  of 
''  Antonius  de  Boma.**    It  represents  the  Virgin  giving  the  breast 

^  Vasabi,  iii  470. 

*  >  Antoniasso  contracted  to  exeoate  these  frescoes  on  August  3,  1466  (see 
Uvum,  Les  Arts  d  la  Cour  dta  Papts,  iL  82  sg.  The  year  before,  on  September  14, 
Bessarion  had  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  chapel  of  S.  Angelo  in  the  same 
V. — ^T 
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to  the  Infant  Christ  erect  on  her  knee,  attended  by  SS.  Anthony 
and  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata.^  If,  as  we  may  believe, 
Antonius  of  Borne  and  Antoniasao  are  one  person,  it  would  appear 
that  our  artist  at  this  period  combined  the  local  form  of  Roman 
art  with  some  of  the  elements  derived  from  Benozzo.  In  1469 
Antoniasso  coloured  the  scutcheon  of  Cardinal  de  Bohan  which 
Bossellino  had  carved  on  the  facade  of  Sant'Agostino  in  Campo 
Marzio  at  Bome.  He  was  one  of  those  who  composed  the  scenes 
of  the  Passion  exhibited  on  Good  Friday  in  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre. In  1470  he  painted  in  Santa  Maria  della  Consolazione  at 
Bome,  and  one  of  the  Madonnas  which  he  executed  in  that  church 
was  subsequently  celebrated  for  its  miracles.  The  Virgin  as 
**  Queen  of  Heaven/'  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  1483,  is 
said  to  be  still  in  the  cathedral  of  Velletri,  and  is  asserted  to  have 
been  copied  from  an  earlier  picture.'  Somewhat  later  than  this 
we  trace  the  reaction  of  the  styles  of  Fiorenzo  and  Pinturicchio 
in  Antoniasso  in  a  rained  altarpiece  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  SS.  Stephen  and  Lucy,  ordered  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Capua,  Gerolamo  Gaetano,  in  1489.  It  once  bore  the  (now  illegible) 
signature:  "  Antonatius  Bomanus  M.  For.  p.  MCCCCLXXXIX."* 
This  picture  gives  a  clue  to  the  author  of  other  Boman  pro- 
ductions.   The  same  mediocre  style  is  apparent  in  a  David  and 

church.  The  painter  is  called  "  Antonatzios  "  aLso  in  this  contract  (»&.,  p.  82). 
The  earliest  mention  of  Antoniasso  dates  from  February  14,  1462,  when  he  was 
fined  for  an  offence  against  one  Mancino  Ogliararo  (see  Eybbstt,  in  American 
Journal  of  Arehasolofnf,  ser.  ii,  vol.  xi,  p.  281). 

^  The  Virgin  is  less  than  life-size,  in  a  tunic  of  gold.  Her  blue  mantle  is  all 
but  gone.  The  saints  on  the  side  panels  are  on  gold  ground,  abraded  entirely  in 
that  of  St.  Anthony.  The  tempera  is  light.  The  central  panel  hangs  in  the 
sacristy,  the  side  panels  apart  in  the  choir.  On  the  former  we  read:  "  antobivb 
Di  SOMA  DipnrxiT  M.OGOOLXiin."  [*  This  triptych  is  now  in  the  Communal 
Gallery  at  RietL] 

>  Velletri,  Duomo.  The  Virgin,  in  a  blue  mantle,  has  the  Child  on  her  knee 
with  the  orb  in  fiUs  hand.  The  picture  is  signed :  "  antonatiys  BOMAmrs  mb  pixtt 
AKKO  MOOOOLXxxin."  This  and  other  facts  relative  to  Antoniasso  here  recorded 
are  extracted  from  CosTAimNo  Cobyisibri's  notices  of  the  Antoniassi  in  the 
Buonarrcii  published  at  Bome,  ser.  ii,  vol  It.,  No.  for  June,  1869.  [*  Aoooiding 
to  Professor  A.  Vxstubi,  in  Le  gaUerie  naxionali  iialiantf  iii  289,  the  signature  of 
Antoniasso  is  not  to  be  found  on  this  picture.] 

3  We  should  not  have  been  able  to  decipher  these  words.  But  Canon  GabrieQi 
Qianelli  of  Capua  had  them  transcribed,  and  states  that  they  were  legible  before 
the  panel  was  last  restored.    To  his  authority  also  must  be  referred  the  facte 
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Solomon,  an  Eternal  in  glory,  and  a  Conception,  ruined  frescoes 
in  the  third  chapel  to  the  left  in  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Borne, 
where  some  trace  of  Pemgino  and  Spagna  is  found  intermingled 
with  imitation  of  Fiorenzo  and  Pinturicchio.^ 

In  the  sacristy  of  8.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mora  at  Borne  a  Virgin  and 
Child  between  SS.  Paul  and  Benedict,  Peter  and  Justina  (life- 
size)  with  injured  heads,  and  a  repainted  sky,  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  class  as  the  altarpiece  of  the  Quirinal,^  also  four  saints 
singly  (see  my  notes). 

In  the  church  belonging  to  the  Pagnani  family,^  at  Castel 
Nnovo,  on  the  road  from  Bignano  to  Bome,  there  is  a  Christ 
enthroned  in  benediction,  assigned  to  Pemgino,  but  in  type 
recalling  certain  figures  by  Bartolommeo  Caporali  in  Castiglione 
del  Lago.  A  long  inscription  on  this  panel  closes  with  the  date 
1601.  In  the  same  church  a  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John 
Evangelist  illustrate  the  same  artistic  direction,  and  remind  one, 
as  do  the  works  of  Antoniasso,  of  the  better  frescoes  at  S.  Cfoce 
in  Gerusalemme  in  Bome.^  It  is  unfortunate  that  Antoniasso's 
frescoes  and  altarpiece  executed  in  1491-92  for  Gugliekno  Pererio, 
auditor  of  the  Bota,  in  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at  Bome,  should 
have  perished,  as  well  as  the  Madonna  with  saints  and  Fran- 
stated  respeotiiig  this  altarpiece  and  ite  patron.  On  the  Virgin's  throne  one  still 
sees  in  the  midst  of  arabesques  the  letters:  S.P.Q.R.  A.R.P.  S.P.Q.R.,  showing 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Gapiia  was  a  Roman  noble.  The  figures  are  almost  lif  e- 
sixe.    The  picture  is  on  the  first  altar  to  the  right*  in  the  Duomo  of  Capua. 

i-  The  figures  of  the  prophets  are  at  each  side  of  a  scutcheon.  The  Eternal  is  in 
an  almond-shaped  halo. 

*  '  Four  single  figures  of  saints  in  this  sacristy  are  also  by  Antoniasso. 
'  The  church  previously  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  EffettL 

*  *  The  figure  of  Christ  was  originally  the  centre  of  a  triptych;  the  figures  of 
the  two  SS.  John  appear  on  two  panels  which  were  the  wings  of  this  triptych,  and, 
moreover,  contain  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Sebastian.  Centre  and  wings 
are  reproduced  in  UArte,  v.  40  «g.,  and  may  confidently  be  ascribed  to  Antoniasso. 
A  figure  of  Christ  which  is  practically  identical  with  that  in  this  triptych  is  seen 
in  the  centre  of  one  which  is  in  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Zagarolo,  near  Rome, 
and  the  side  panels  of  which  represent  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  This  triptych  is  in- 
scribed on  the  central  panel  "  Singniore  Francesco  Colonna  MCCCCLXXXXVn," 
and  on  that  to  the  right  "  Cintius  Santese."  The  last  words  were  interpreted  by 
Signor  Rossi  (in  BoUeUino  d'  arte,  ii.  138  dqq,)  as  the  name  of  the  painter,  but 
Count  Gnoli  {ib„  p.  336,  n.  5)  has  shown  that  they  refer  to  one  Cinuo. 
administrator  of  the  church.  Also  this  triptych  is  in  all  probability  by 
Antoniasso. 
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ciscan  devotees  which  he  finished  in  1497  for  Santa  Maria  di 
Gampagnana.^ 

^  According  to  Gobyisibbi  («.«.)>  AntoniAMo  painted  in  the  tribune  of  8.  Maria 
della  Pace  the  transfiguration,  in  the  tribune  arch  some  figures  of  angels,  and  on  the 
altar  a  Madonna  between  Si.  Sebastian  and  St.  Fabian  adored  by  Pietro  di  Altissena 
and  Gugliehno  Pererio.  These  adornments  were  doubtless  removed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  make  room  for  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  wall  paintings.  [*  A  fragment 
of  this  altarpieoe  in  probably  the  figure  of  St.  Fabian,  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  Sig.  Pio  Fabri  of  Rome,  and  now  in  the  Fogg  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.  See 
OxKOKBN,  Mdotzo  da  Forli,  p.  136.] 

The  Madonna  at  S.  Maria  di  Gampagnana  was  signed  "  AMTONATiys  bokanvb  mb 
mrxiT  M000097."  It  represented  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  88.  Peter,  Paul, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Francis.  It  perished  by  lightning  in  1744.  [*  Antomssso 
did  a  considerable  amount  of  work  for  the  Popes,  and  painted  on  several  occasions 
in  the  Vatican  (e.^.,  1480-81,  together  with  Melozzo  da  Forli,  in  the  Bibliotheoa 
secreta).  He  was  also  frequently  employed  by  the  Papal  Court  to  paint  arms, 
banners,  and  similar  objects  of  decoration  for  coronations,  funerals,  etc  He  kept, 
in  consequence,  a  large  workshop.  In  a  letter  of  1491  he  speaks  of  his  "  turba  di 
lavorantL"  In  1478  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  statutes  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke.  He  made  his  will  on  March  26,  1608,  adding  a  codicil  on  April  19. 
On  September  12, 1612,  he  Ib  mentioned  as  dead. 

The  works  by  Antoniasso,  espeoiaUiy  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  show  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  style  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  has  frequently  been  confused.  The  usual  explanation  of  this  has  been  that 
Antoniasso  must  have  been  influenced  by  Fiorenzo ;  but  Count  Okoli  points  out 
(in  RoBsegna  d^  arte  mmbr€^,  L  64)  that,  since  the  Fiorenzo-like  features  appear 
already  in  the  triptych  at  Bieti  (1464)  and  Subiaco  (1467;  </.  posiea),  both  of 
which  are  earlier  than  the  certain  works  by  Fiorenzo,  it  might  well  have  beeo 
Antoniasso  who  influenced  Fiorenzo.  Antoniasso  certainly  felt  the  inflnenoe  of 
Melozzo  da  Forli.  Several  works  by  him  have  been  discovered  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  by  the  authors,  and  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

AUetiburg.    Lindenau  Mweum,  No.  112.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Braeeiano.  Castle,  under  arehwaty  leading  to  main  eotui,  Virgilio  Orsini  and 
his  family  (frescoes,  probably  executed  in  1491). 

Oofrbridgt,  Mass.    Fogg  Muaewn,    The  Virgin  and  Child  and  the  little  St.  John. 

Oittd  di  CasleUo,  Signor  Magherini-Oraziani,  The  Virgin  and  Child  (repro- 
duced in  Gnoli,  UArte  wmbra  alia  mostra  di  Perugia,  p.  141). 

Englewood,  New  Jersey,  Mr.D.F.  Plait,  St.  Francis  (see  Pbbkirs,  in  jBoMegiia 
cT  arte,  z.  100,  with  reproduction). 

Florence,  Uffizi,  No,  1,693.  The  Virgin  and  ChUd.  No,  1.668.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (triptych,  dated  1486;  see  antea,  p.  268,  n.  3). 

Fondi,  8.  Pietro,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  donor. 
Quorate  Caetani  (signed  "  Antonatius  Romanus  pinxit "). 

Lewes,    Mr,  E.  P.  Wmrren,    The  Virgin  adoring  the  Child. 

London.  Mr.  B.  H,  Benson.  The  Virgin  and  ChUd  with  seraphs.  Late  Mr. 
Ohades  BuOer,  The  Virgin  and  Pope  Leo  IX.  (reproduced  in  ArMvio  slorieo 
deW  arte,  ser.  i,  voL  viL.  p.  166). 

Moniefaleo.    8.  Francesco.    SS.  Vincent,  Catherine  and  Nicholas  of  Tolentino. 
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The  second  Antoniasso  is  Marcas  Antonias,  the  second  son  of 
Antoniasso,^  the  painter  of  a  Besurreotion  between  88.  8tephen 

New  York.  Mr.  Oearge  BlumetUhal,  The  Virgin  and  Child  (see  Puskins,  in 
BoMegna  d*  arte  wmbra,  ii.  36,  with  reprodaction). 

Paris,  Louvre.  The  Virgin  and  CSiild,  signed  "  Antonatias  Bomanus  (mensiB) 
Mai  1494."  M.  Spiridion.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (repUoa  of  the  picture  in 
Mr.  Benson's  coUeotion;  reprodaoedin  Vsntubi,  Storia  dell*  arte  Ualiana,  vol.  ▼!.> 
part  it,  p.  271). 

PhUadelphia.    Mr.  John  Q.  Johnson.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Ponticdli.  Franeieean  Conoent.  Altarpieoe  with  SS.  Anthony  and  Francis  (signed). 

Bieti.  Communal  Gallery.  The  Virgin  and  COiild  (Gnoli,  in  BoUettino  d*arU» 
Y.  334,  with  reproduction).  St.  Catherina  of  Siena  (fresco  transferred  to  canvas* 
formerly  in  S.  Bomenioo  at  Rieti,  ib.).  Duomo.  Cappella  di  S.  Ignasio.  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  saints  (mutilated  fresco,  t&.).  Front  of  the  Monte  Frumen- 
tario.  The  Dead  Christ  with  SS.  Pftul  and  Bernardino  of  Feltre  (fresco,  ib., 
p.  336). 

Borne.  Yabiean  OaUery.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Paul  and  Peter  and 
memhers  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Rota  (c/.  antea»  p.  267).  Palazzo  Corsini, 
No.  2,371.  The  Virgm  and  Child  with  SS.  Paul  and  Francis  (signed  **  Anto- 
natins  Romanus  pinxit  MCCCCLXXX VIII " ;  formerly  in  the  convent  of  S. 
Paolo  at  Poggio  Native).  No.  6,820.  St.  Sebastian  adored  by  two  donors.  The 
Virgin  and  COiild  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (not  shown).  Oalleria  Doria.  No.  139. 
The  Viigm  and  CSiild.  8.  Oroee  in  Oeruealemme.  Semi-dome  of  choir:  Discovery 
of  the  true  Cross  (see  antea,  p.  267  eq.)  8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  Taber- 
nacle: Frescoes  (see  anlee^,  p.  256,  n.  3).  8.  Maria  eopra  Minerva.  Fourth 
altar  to  the  right:  The  Virgin  Annunciate,  distributing  dowries  to  three  orphan 
maidens,  introduced  by  (Cardinal  Turrecremata.  Camera  di  S.  Caterina  da  Siena. 
Frescoes.  Pantheon.  Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar :  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Sa  Francis  and  John  the  Baptist.  8.  Pietro,  OroUe  Vatieane.  The  Virgin 
and  COiild  (fresco).  88.  Vito  e  Modesto.  Left  waU:  SS.  Sebastian,  Margaret, 
and  Vitus  (fresco).    8odalizio  dei  Pioeni.    The  Virgin  and  COiild. 

8ubiaeo.  8.  Francesco.  High-altar:  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Anthony 
of  P^ua  and  Francis.  (Signed  **A.  D.  BICCCCLXVII  Antonius  de  Roma  me 
pinxit  die  II.  Octobris.") 

Temi.  Communal  Gallery.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints,  dated  1485 
(see  anUa,  p.  268,  n.  3.) 

TivUi.  8.  Giovanni  Bvangdista.  Frescoes.  Left  wall:  The  Assumption  of 
the  l^rgin.  Right  wall :  The  Nativity  of  the  Baptist.  CeiUng :  The  four  evangelists 
and  the  four  doctors  of  the  Church.  Intrados  of  arch  between  nave  and  choir: 
The  twelve  Sibyls. 

Compare  on  Antoniasso.  BaBTOLom,  in  Bepertorium  fikr  Kunstwissenseha/t, 
vi.  215  sqq.;  GkxTTSGHiwsKi,  Die  Freshen  des  Antoniazzo  Bomano  im  8terhezimmer 
der  heU.  Catarina  von  8iena  zu  8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  Bom  (Strassburg,  1904) ; 
EyxBxn,  «.«.,  p.  279  sqq.;  E.  Jaoobsbn,  in  Bepertorium  fikr  Kunstwissensehaft, 
xjdx.  104  s^.;  B.  BiMireoN,  Central  Italian  Painters,  p.  133  sqq.;  A.  Vbotubi, 
8toria  ddl*  arte  italiana,  vol.  vii.,  part  ii,  p.  257  sqq. 

^  CoBViSDUii,  U.S.,  who  adds  that  a  record  of  July  14, 1617,  mentions  Antoniasso 
as  being  then  deceased. 
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and  Lawrence,  with  the  Eternal  in  a  lunette  between  SS.  Francis 
and  Anthony,  a  domed  altarpiece  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent 
of  8.  Ghiara  at  Bieti.  The  predella  contains  the  Capture,  the 
Flagellation,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Piet&,  and  the  Entombment, 
and  on  a  border  one  reads:  **  Marcus  Antoius  Magri  Antonatii 
romanus  depinxit  MDXI.'*  The  central  Christ  is  ill-proportioned, 
the  sleeping  soldiers  ill-arranged  by  one  who  has  seen  the  works 
of  Perugino.^ 

The  Antoniassi  are  a  local  Boman  family  and  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  not  because  they  have  done  much  independently, 
but  because  they  probably  acted  as  assistants  to  the  great  men 
who  visited  Bome  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
are  entitled,  indeed,  to  the  same  degree  of  attention  as  Barto- 
lommeo  Caporali,  or  Melansdo  who  has  been  mentioned  in  these 
volumes  in  connection  with  poor  wall-paintings  at  Subiaco. 

*  1  This  altarpiece  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  RietL  A  number  of 
works  are  attributed  to  Maroantonio  by  Count  Gnoij,  in  BoUetHno  d*  arte,  t.  339. 
Another  son  of  Antoniasso,  Bernardino,  was  also  active  as  a  painter  (see  Bsb- 
TOLom,  u,t„  p.  228;  Viirrnsi, «.«.,  p.  292). 


CHAPTER  X 

PIETRO  PERUGINO 


W'E  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Pietro  Perugino  as  humbly 
comieoted  and  inured  at  the  tenderest  age  to  privation; 
but  he  was,  without  any  doubt,  of  a  respectable  family,  a  branch 
of  which  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  Perugia  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.'  His  father,  Cristoforo  Vannucci,  lived  at 
Citt&  della  Pieve,  and  we  learn  from  the  hearth-register  of  that 
village  that  Pietro  was  one  of  several  children,  and  that  he  was 
bom  in  1446.^ 

In  those  days,  when  small  peasant  proprietors  clung  to  the 
shelter  of  feudal  towers,  and  had  no  certainty  of  protection  from 
the  inroads  of  predatory  neighbours,  it  may  have  been  a  hard 
task  for  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  to  dispose  of  his  sons 
80  as  to  secure  to  them  a  decent  and  respectable  future.  He  would 
naturally  send  his  younger  boys  to  the  nearest  town,  and  if  he 
had  the  means,  apprentice  them.  Pietro  Perugino  left  the  paternal 
home  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  was  articled  to  a  m$Mter 
at  Perugia.* 

i  Mauotti,  Lett.  piU.,  «.«.,  p.  121. 

'  The  root  of  the  Vannuooi  family  compiled  from  the  recordB  at  Citt4  della 
Pieve  by  Maroheae  Ginaeppe  della  Fargna,  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  B.  Obsini's 
Vita,  dfcdi  Pietro  Pertigino,  8**,  1804,  pp.  236.  237.  [*  In  stating  that  Perugino 
was  bom  in  1446,  deUa  Fargna  does  not  quote  any  hearth-register;  and  the  hearth- 
registers  of  Citt&  deUa  Pieve  previous  to  that  of  1638  are  now  no  longer  preserved. 
It  is  possible  that  the  above  statement  oonceming  the  date  of  Perugino's  birth 
was  arrived  at  merely  by  dednoting  78 — aooording  to  Vasari,  the  age  of  Perugino 
at  his  death— from  1624,  the  year  in  whioh  Vasari  states  that  Perugino  died. 
But  we  know  from  contemporary  records  that  Perugino  died  in  1623  (see  poetea, 
p.  367.  n.  2).] 

'  His  name  is  no  longer  on  the  hearth-register  of  Citt&  della  Pieve  for  1466 
(see  Dblla  Fabona  in  Obsini,  «.«.,  pp.  236, 237).  l*  He  is  not  mentioned,  either, 
in  a  census  list  of  1460;  but  in  1466,  1467,  and  1469  he  paid  tax  on  his  vintage 
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This  master,  says  Vasari,  was  of  no  great  talent,  yet  he  had  a 
feeling  for  his  art,  and  a  great  veneration  for  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  it,  and  he  always  assured  his  pupil 
**  that  of  all  places  in  which  perfect  painting  might  be  attained, 
none  was  more  advantageous  than  Florence,  where  men  were 
taught  by  competition  to  use  their  wits  and  work  with  industry, 
in  order  that  they  might  rise  above  an  intolerable  mediocrity, 
and  ascend  to  fame  and  honours.**  ^  In  these  words  the  Aretine 
biographer  probably  sketches  the  character  of  Bonfigli,  whom 
elsewhere  he  has  described  as  the  favourite  of  the  Perugians  before 
Vannucci  became  known;  we  may  doubt  whether  he  meant 
Fiorenzo,  a  man  of  fair  repute,  who  took  good  lessons  from  his 
contemporaries,  and  was  the  companion  rather  than  the  teacher 
of  Pietro.  We  should  be  content,  in  this  uncertainty,  to  reflect 
that  Perugino  received  a  most  fortunate  education,  which  was 
not  to  be  had  except  in  a  good  school;  we  may  assume  that  he 
learnt  most  of  the  secrets  of  his  profession  at  Perugia,  and  that 
then  he  fancied  there  was  yet  room  for  greater  acquirements. 
It  would  not  be  far  wrong,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  he  wandered 
as  a  journeyman,  and  that  he  thus  became  the  associate  of  Piero 
della  Erancesca;  for  Vasari  mentions  at  least  two  frescoes  at 
Arezzo,  and  suggests  that  they  were  produced  by  Perugino  when 
he  was  Piero's  assistant.^  From  thence  he  bent  his  steps  to 
Florence,  eager  to  see  the  masterpieces  of  that  capital,  or  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  artists  whose  names  had 
already  been  heard  in  the  workshops  of  the  provinces.    BoniGgli 

at  Gitt&  della  Pieye  (see  Boicbb,  in  Italienisdie  ForMhungen,  vi  354).]  That  he 
was  apprentioed  to  a  Perugian  painter  is  stated  by  Vasabi  (iii  666).  Yet  his 
lather  might  have  entrusted  him,  had  he  chosen,  to  a  local  artist.  There  is  a 
Omoifizion  in  a  very  dark  comer  of  the  church  of  Paooiano  respecting  which  a 
record  (p.  160  of  the  "  protooolli  "  of  the  Commune)  states  that  it  was  done  in 
1472.  This  date  (or  rather  the  illegible  trace  of  it)  is  followed  on  the  wall  by  the 
woros:  "  Fu  fatto  questo  lavorio  al  tempo  ohe  era  priore  Andrea  di  Giovanni  della 
Oompagnia  della  fratemita  di  S.  Maria.  Franciscus  de  Castro  Plebis  pinxit." 
The  painting  is  injured  and  blackened,  and  hardly  visible,  so  that  the  worth  of 
Francesco  is  not  to  be  judged.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Citt4  della  Pieve  had 
also  a  painter  of  its  own. 

^  Vasabi,  iii.  566  sqq. 

>  Vasabi,  iL  500.  The  frescoes  (which  were  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Catarina) 
are  gone. 
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and  Piero  della  Erancefica  would  both  have  impressed  his  mind 
with  the  grandeur  of  Florentine  examples,  have  told  him  the 
wonders  of  the  Carmine,  of  Santa  Croce,  8.  Maria  Novella,  and 
8.  Marco.  We  know  that  he  freqnented  the  Carmine;  and  in  the 
Branoacd  chapel  he  might  meet  all  the  rising  men  of  his  genera- 
tion,^ Michael  Angelo,  Credi,  and  Leonardo,  whom  8anti  oonples 
with  him  in  the  lines: 

"  Due  giovin  par  d'etate  e  par  d'amori 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  e'l  Perusino 
Pier  della  Pieve  ch*  6  un  divin  pittore."* 

After  leaving  Piero  della  Erancesca,  from  whom  perspective 
and  the  chemistry  of  painting  had  received  so  great  an  impulse, 
he  would  strive  for  admission  into  an  ateUer  in  which  his  know- 
ledge in  these  branches  might  be  improved.^  For  chemical 
researches  he  could  not  find  a  better  place  than  Verrocchio's 
shop.  He  would  be  the  companion  of  Leonardo,  to  whom  the 
Bcienoe  of  art  owes  its  chief  progress,  and  to  whom  the  perfection 
of  the  innovating  system  of  mediums  at  Florence  is  due.  Both 
might  labour  simultaneously  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  colours 
and  of  mediums,  the  one  with  the  precision  of  a  trained  mathe- 
matician, the  other  with  the  feeling  of  a  colourist/  Both  would 
necessarily  go  deep  into  the  teehnica,  seeking  and  searching  like 
the  Van  Eycks,  and  applying  the  results  according  to  the  powers 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  them.  It  would  thus  happen 
that  Leonardo  should  add  to  the  imperfect  method  of  Piero  della 

^  ViLBABi  says  he  studied  in  the  Braaoaooi  (voL  ii.  299). 

*  See  the  Rhyme  chroniole  in  Puiroiuioia,  Blogio  Morieo  di  Oio,  Santi,  p.  73. 

'  We  may  belieye  that  Peragino  learnt  perapeotiye  from  Piero  della  Franoesoa. 
Bat  at  Pemgia  he  might  also  have  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  science  under 
Padoli,  who  had  a  chair  of  mathematics  there  in  1478.  See  Tirabosohi,  Star, 
diUa  leU.;  Vxbmiolioli,  Vita  di  Pinturieehio,  u.«.,  p.  264;  and  Mabiotti,  LeU., 
«.«.,  p.  127. 

*  " Qnesta  arte"  (painting  in  oil)  says  Vasari,  .  .  .  (Andrea  del Castagno) "  la 
insegnd  agH  altri  maestri;  eon  i  quali  si  and6  ampliando  1'  arte  ed  acquistando  sino 
a  Pietro  Perugino,  a  lionardo  da  Vinci  ed  a  Raffaello  da  Urbino  "  (Vasabi*  Introd., 
i.  186).  And  again:  "Gertamente  i  oolori  furono  della  intelligenza  di  Pietro 
oonosduti,  e  ooei  il  fresco  come  V  olio;  onde  oblige  gli  hanno  tutti  i  peritl  artefioi, 
ohe  per  suo  mezzo  hanno  cognizione  de'  lumi  che  per  le  sue  opere  si  veggono  " 
(Vababi,  iii.  677). 
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Francesoa  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  wanting,  and  ascend 
gradaally  to  the  cnhninating  point  of  his  career  in  the  prodnction 
of  the  Mona  Lisa,  whilst  Pemgino  should  arrive  at  a  height  almost 
equally  surprising  in  the  Madonna  of  the  Certosa,^  the  first  attain- 
ing depth  by  calculation,  the  second  yielding  the  same  quality 
by  an  innate  sense  of  the  value  of  tone,  and  by  peculiar  knack 
of  handling,  both  succeeding  in  that  smoothness  of  tints  which 
"  caused  the  crowd  to  gather  round  their  work  and  think  it  was 
a  marvel."  * 

But  the  community  of  thought  and  of  aim  in  Perugino  and 
Leonardo  would  not  end  there.  Perugino  is  justly  celebrated 
for  his  proficiencTf  in  perspective.^  He  might  have  learnt  the 
elements  of  it  from  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  have  sought  to 
master  its  intricacies  under  Luca  Pacioli  who  held  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  Perugia  in  1478.^  But  he  would  be  sure  to  find 
a  congenial  spirit  in  Leonardo,  who  was  to  show  the  students  of 
his  academy  at  Milan  all  the  secrets  of  perspective  that  were 
known  to  that  age.  Da  Vinci  and  Perugino  are  named  in  one 
sentence  by  Caporali.  He  says  they  both  knew  the  use  of  ''  two 
centres  of  vision,"^  and  it  is  quite  as  certain  of  Leonardo  that 
he  taught  that  rule,  as  it  is  of  Perugino  that  he  put  it  into  practice. 
We  shall  see  how  the  latter  adopted  Da  Vinci's  principles  of 
composition,  how  both  in  different  ways  excelled  in  giving  atmo- 
sphere to  landscape.  That  they  were  together  under  Verrocchio, 
is  only  stated  by  Vasari  f  but  Vasari  is  confirmed  by  the  creations 
of  the  three  painters,  and  he  speaks  of  them  in  conjunction  too 
frequently  to  permit  a  doubt  as  to  his  conviction.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer,  or  more  true  than  that  Perugino  and  Da  Vinci 
gave  the  last  polish  to  the  Florentine  art  of  oU-painting  on  the 
lines  laid  down  with  so  much  labour  and  patience  by  the  Peselli, 

^  Now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

*  Vasabi,  Proemio  (iv.  11). 

^  Vasabi  (iii  575)  says  truly  that  Perugino  "ne  faceva  professione  partico- 
lare." 

*  See  TiBABOSOHi,  Star,  deUa  leUeratura, 
'^  Capobau,  Vitbtjy.,  «.«.,  p.  16. 

^  lb.,  iiL  371.  [*  Vasari  really  only  mentionB  Pemgino  and  Leonardo  along 
with  each  other  as  pupils  of  Verroochio*  but  does  not  say  that  they  studied 
together.] 
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the  Pollaiuoli,  and  Verrocchio;^  nothing  more  just  than  that 
Pemgino  should  be  coupled  with  !EVancesco  Francia  as  gifted 
with  incomparable  feeling  in  lending  softness  to  form.^  But 
Yasari's  statements  receive  additional  confirmation  from  the 
pictures  of  Lorenzo  di  Gredi,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Verrocchio, 
whose  altarpieces  are  so  remarkable  for  the  devotional  grace  of 
action,  the  smoothness  of  surface,  and  the  oast  of  lined  drapery 
which,  whilst  they  remind  us  of  Leonardo,  recall  the  Umbrian 
qualities  of  Vannucd.  We  shall  see  that  these  Umbrian  qualities 
were  not  contemned  at  Florence,  but  that  on  the  contrary  they 
exercised  an  influence  similar  to  that  of  the  Sienese  in  previous 
centuries.  What  these  had  done  of  old  to  temper  the  severity 
of  Orcagna,  and  to  contribute  in  forming  Angelico,  the  Perugians 
did  anew  by  means  of  Pietro  Perugino.  It  may  be  due  to  him 
that  the  somewhat  rugged  grandeur  of  the  Florentine  school,  as 
represented  by  Ghirlandaio,  was  chastened,  and  that  the  coarse 
realism  of  the  Peselli  ond  of  Castagno  from  which  neither  Botti- 
celli, the  Pollaiuoli,  nor  Verrocchio,  Piero  della  Francesca,  nor 
SignoreUi  were  entirely  free,  was  modified.  Perugino  and 
Leonardo  are  both  entitled  in  separate  measures  to  claim  the 
merit  of  having  helped  to  form  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Andrea 
delSarto. 

We  cannot  affect  to  decide  in  what  year  Perugino  first  visited 
Florence,'  nor  whether  that  event  occurred  before  1475,  when 
he  had  commissions  for  painting  in  the  pubUc  Palace  of  Perugia;^ 
or  after  1478,  when  he  produced  the  ruined  frescoes  of  Gerqueto.^ 

^  We  must  not  forget  that  Vasari  is  proved  to  be  inoorrect  when  he  attempts 
to  show  that  the  oil  painting  of  the  Florentines  descends  from  that  of  Antonello 
da  Messina.  Yet  it  is  high  praise  to  Perugino  that  his  biographer  should  make 
him  olose  the  period  of  progress  in  the  use  of  the  new  medium  (VasabIi  Introd., 
i  18^.  a  Vasasi,  It.  11. 

*  '  We  now  know  that  he  was  matriculated  in  the  Painters'  Guild  at  Slorenoe 
in  1472  (see  Bombb,  «.«.,  p.  354). 

^  RuMOHB  publishes  the  pajrment  to  Perugino  for  this  work  {Faraeh.  «.«., 
U.338). 

^  We  have  not  visited  Cerqueto,  but  nearly  a  century  has  expired  since  Onrini 
asoertained  that  there  was  nothing  remaining  of  Perugino's  work  except  a  solitary 
figure  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  church  of  the  village,  and  a  fresco  in  a  tabernacle 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Lucy  and  another  saint,  with  a 
figure  of  Sonvola  and  a  Sacrifice  in  the  side  walls.    In  Orsini's  own  time  the  in- 
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His  name  had  become  familiar  at  Florence  in  1482,^  and  he  was 
allowed  at  that  time  to  compete  with  Ohirlandaio,  Botticelli, 
and  others,  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  It  is  tme  that  he  did  not 
carry  out  his  oommi8sion,which  was  revoked  in  favour  of  Filippino.' 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  say  where  he  was  employed  even  then. 
If  it  should  be  asked  what  piece  amongst  those  of  continental 
galleries  best  illustrates  his  early  style,  we  might  choose  the  round 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  between  saints  in  a  landscape — 
a  tempera  panel  at  the  Louvre.^    A  picture  of  this  kind,  if  pre- 

■oripiion  in  the  ohoroh  was  only  known  by  an  attested  copy:  **  8.  popnL  de  Cerqto 
a  fatta  fare  qaesta oapella  AD.  Bfaria  Madalena perCH  da  peste  Giusoi  Uberaio 
oavandoU  da  G  Hosoie  D.  tal  Pena  Cosi  gli  piacda  Guq.  HY  operare  ohe  ma  e  semp 
ne  Abbia  Ad  scampare  e  Tutti  qUi  CH  in  lei  AN.  Devotion.  AD.  laade  Di  Div 
quisto  sermone." 

Potrns  Perosinas  pinxit  H.OOCG.LXXVin"  (Oasnn,  VUa  di  Pittro  Pen§gtnth 
u,8.,  p.  202  $qq.).  [*  For  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  this  inscription,  see  Bombs* 
«.«.,  p.  160.  The  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  is  of  great  beaaty»  and  reveals  the  strong 
inflnenoe  of  Fiorenso  di  Lorenso.] 

^  It  is  probable  that  Pemgino  oame  to  Florence  in  1479.  Vasari  says  that  he 
arrived  there  **  partitosi  dalle  estreme  calamity  di  Pemgia,"  and  just  at  this  time 
war  raged  in  Umbria  between  the  Papal  party  and  the  Florentines.  [*Oar 
knowledge  of  Perugino's  life  and  work  between  1478  and  1482  has  now  been  con- 
siderably increased.  It  seems  likely  that  he  went  to  Rome  soon  after  having 
finished  the  frescoes  at  Cerqneto.  Jacopo  Grimaldi  mentions  in  a  MS.  of  1021 
a  fresco  by  Pemgino  in  the  apse  of  the  choir  of  old  St.  Peter's,  and  it  may  be  oon- 
jeotored  that  it  had  been  completed  by  December,  1479,  when  the  chapel  of  the 
choir  was  invested  with  new  indulgences  (see  SranniAmr,  Die  SixUnische  KapeUe, 
L  98  sgr.).  This  fresco  represented  the  Virgm  and  Child  with  St.  Peter  introducing 
Sixtus  IV.,  SS.  Francis,  Paul,  and  Anthony  of  Padua.  Grimaldi  gives  a  slight 
sketch  of  it,  reproduced  in  Sghkabsow,  Mehzzo  da  FoH*\  Plate  XL).  Shortly 
afterwards  Perugino  must  have  b^gun  to  work  in  the  Sixtine  ChapeL  On  Oo. 
tober  27,  1481,  he,  Cosimo  RosseUi,  Botticelli,  and  Ghirlandaio,  undertook  to 
execute  ten  frescoes  in  that  building,  which  were  to  be  ready  by  March  16, 1482- 
The  other  frescoes  in  the  Sixtine  Ohapel  had  probably  been  painted  when  this 
agreement  was  made.  On  January  17, 1482,  four  frescoes  by  the  above-mentioned 
painters  were  valued  (SraDncAinr,  «.«.,  p.  187  «g.].  The  completion  of  the  paint- 
ings in  tiie  Sixtme  Chapel  seems,  however,  to  have  been  delayed  as  the  first  service 
was  held  in  the  chapel  only  on  August  9,  1483.  In  or  shortly  after  1481  Perugino 
was  matriculated  in  tiie  Painters'  Guild  at  Fterngia  (Bombi,  «.«.,  p.  106);  and  on 
October  6, 1482,  we  find  him  at  Florence,  where  he,  together  with  the  Florentine 
painter,  Biagio  di  Antonio  Tuccio,  undertook  to  paint  a  wall  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  P^cBO  Pubblloo-^  work  which,  however,  as  also  stated  by  the  authors, 
eventnally  was  given  to  Filippfaio  Ll^ipiJ 

*  See  the  records  in  Gate,  CarieffgiOf  i.  578. 

'  Louvre,  No.  1,504,  and  previously  in  the  ro3ral  coUeotton  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  the  Corsini  Palace  at  Rome. 
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sented  to  a  Florentine  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  admired  as  embodying  the  carefubiess 
and  finish  and  the  devotional  resignation  of  Umbrian  types,  with 
a  most  attractive  freshness.^  To  us  it  represents  Perugino  in 
his  ascending  period,  a  geniune  painter  of  Perugia  still,  but 
fortunate  in  having  instilled  a  new  life  and  beauty  into  the  art 
of  his  countrymen.  Conventional  and  quaint  as  it  is  to  see  the 
Virgin  in  rich  clothing,  seated  on  a  throne  partitioned  off  from 
a  pleasant  wilderness  by  parapets  of  stone,  to  watch  two  angels 
praying  behind  in  tender  adoration,  and  female  saints  in  gorgeous 
apparel  standing  by  in  elegantly  sought  attitude ;  there  is  a  cahn 
sweetness  about  them  all;  they  seem  so  innocent  and  gently 
happy,  it  would  be  pity  to  disturb  them.  Yet  this  dreamy 
impression  is  created  by  no  cloudiness  of  form  or  yearning  after 
effect.  The  graceful  and  slender  figures  are  drawn  with  a  clear 
outline.  The  dresses  are  crisp  in  fold,  the  hems  are  minutely 
overlaid  with  golden  borders  and  jewels,  the  veils  are  subtle  in 
texture  and  lightly  disposed.  True  harmonies  of  pure  colour 
vari^ate  the  vestments  where  the  bright  cloth  turns  its  bright 
lining  to  the  eye,  or  the  mantle  decks  the  tunic.  Tempera  was 
never  handled  with  more  skill  to  yield  by  stippling  a  warm  flesh- 
tone  of  a  light  fair  yellow,  fused  with  great  softness  into  grey 
shadow.  Still  we  see  something  of  the  anxious  care  natural  to 
one  who  has  not  yet  settled  into  the  resolute  assertion  of  himself. 
The  child  is  affected  and  a  httle  unmeaning,  the  draperies  are  not 
yet  cast  with  breadth.  The  contours  are  too  sharp,  and  the  forms 
are  a  little  lean.  Perugia,  however,  had  not  as  yet  boasted  of 
an  artist  equal  to  such  a  work  as  this,  and  if  Vannucci  had  pro- 
duced it  there,  it  is  probable  that  the  fact  would  have  been 
chronicled  and  preserved.  The  names  of  painters  without 
renown,  and  the  contracts  into  which  they  entered  at  Perugia 
whilst  Pietro  was  refusing  commissions  at  Florence,  exist  to  this 
day.  They  interest  us  indirectly  by  proving  that  none  of  the 
great  Perugians,  BonfigU,  Fiorenzo,  Perugino,  or  PinturicchiO; 
were  open  to  pubhc  engagements  in  their  own  town  during  three 

^  **  E  bene  gli  Tenne  fatto  (that  Perugino  settled  at  Florence)  oonoi6  sia  ohe 
al  soo  tempo  le  ooae  della  maniera  sua  furono  tenate  in  pregio  grandiflsimo  " 
{Vababi,  iii.  668). 
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or  four  seasons  preceding  the  close  of  1488.    An  altarpiece,  in- 
tended for  the  chapel  of  the  Magistracy,  was  ordered  from  an 
obscure  artist  called  Pietro  di  Maestro  Galeotto  in  1479,  who  stipu- 
lated for  two  years*  time  to  finish  it,  and  who  died  in  May,  1483, 
without  having  done  any  more  than  the  frame.^    Six  months 
later  Vannucci  chanced  to  visit  Perugia,  and  he  solemnly  promised 
that  he  would  deliver  the  altarpiece  in  March,  1484,  and  one  of 
its  sections  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  December,  1488.    The  reason 
why  it  was  desirable  that  one  portion  should  be  done  before  the 
rest  is  clear.    There  were  eleven  priors  in  the  collie,  and  they 
were  only  elected  for  a  term.    The  lunette  was  to  contain  the 
Virgin  of  Mercy  and  the  portraits  of  the  priors  and  their  notary 
in  a  kneeling  posture  beneath  the  Virgin's  cloak.    The  magistrates 
naturally  wished  to  secure  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the 
agreement  before  their  tenure  of  office  expired;  but  Perugino, 
who  was  perhaps  on  his  way  from  Florence  to  Home,  had  probably 
intended  to  leave  the  commission  in  the  hands  of  some  apprentice. 
He  quitted  Perugia  without  beginning  the  required  portraits, 
and  we  see  distinct  symptoms  of  irascibility  in  the  wording  of  a 
new  contract,  in  which  the  authorities  excuse  themselves  for  the 
breach  of  the  old  one.    The  order  was  transferred  to  Santi  di 
ApoUonio,  who  took^  the  likenesses  from  life;  but  the  rest  was 
left  unfinished,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  no  more  trast 
was  to  be  put  in  Santi  than  in  Pietro  di  Galeotto,  or  in  Perugino. 
Chuckling  and  mindless  of  this  disappointment,  the  runaway  was 
doubtless  on  the  road  to  Rome,  where  for  a  time  his  frescoes  were 
to  fill  the  post  of  honour  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel.^ 

^  See  the  oontraot  of  June  7, 1479i  in  Mabiottz,  Lett.  (p.  144),  records  of  advanoee 
in  1480  {ib„  p.  145),  and  the  registry  of  Pietro  di  Gaieotto's  death.  May,  1488 
(ib.,  p.  146). 

'  See  the  doooments  relatiTe  to  this  inoident  in  Mabioitz,  LetL, «.«..  pp.  146. 147, 
148.  Perugino's  oontraot  is  dated  November  28,  1483,  that  of  Santi  di  ApoUonio 
December  31,  of  the  same  year. 

*  '  As  we  have  seen  {antea,  p.  288,  n.  1),  the  frescoes  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  were 
finished  when  this  inoident  occurred.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  Pemgino 
went  from  Perugia  to  Rome  in  1483,  as  he  is  probably  identical  with  the  '*  Pietro 
of  Perugia  "  who,  on  September  14  and  November  29,  1484,  and  May  26,  1485, 
received  payment  from  the  Papal  exchequer  for  various  work  of  a  deoosative 
nature,  done  in  company  with  Antoniasso  Romano.  In  1484  he  was,  however 
also  member  of  the  Consiglio  Generale  of  Gitti  della  Pieve.    On  July  28, 1485,  he 
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We  say  "  for  a  time/'  because  a  greater  painter  followed,  and 
destroyed  his  work.  Everyone  knows  that  Peragino  covered  the 
altar  face  of  the  chapel,  dividing  it  into  three  fields.  In  the 
central  fresco  of  the  Assumption  he  introduced  the  kneeling 
portrait  of  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  side  ones  the  Nativity  and  the 
Finding  of  Moses.  Michael  Angelo's  Judgment  occupied  their 
place  some  years  later  ;^  and  all  that  remains  of  Perugino  is  the 
"  Moses  and  Zipporah,"  the  **  Baptism  of  Christ,*'  and  *'  Christ's 
delivery  of  the  Keys  to  Peter." 

Modem  writers  have  frequently  assigned  the  first  of  these  to 
Signorelli.^  It  contains  several  incidents  in  one  frame ;  the  angel 
appearing  to  Moses  and  ordering  him  to  circumcise  Gershom,  the 
circumcision  and  the  wedding-dance  in  the  distance.^  The  con- 
ception and  setting  and  the  landscape  are  Peruginesque,  as  well 
as  the  action  and  shape  of  the  figures;  but  Perugino 's  admirers 
might  suggest  that  finish,  harmony,  and  balance  are  still  less 
striking  in  this  than  in  the  two  otiier  subjects.  There  is  more 
hardness  and  angularity  than  Perugino  would  have  given,  and 
though  resolute  movement  is  lent  to  the  angel  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  patriarch,  heaviness  deprives  the  children's  forms 

at  Perugia  reoeiTed  the  first  rate  of  payment  for  the  altarpiece  he  was  to  paint 
for  the  ohapel  of  the  Priori  (see  Bombs,  u.8„  pp.  166  sq„  356).  In  Deoember, 
1486,  we  find  him  at  Florence  (see  poaUa,  p.  296]. 

*  ^  The  composition  of  the  fresco  of  the  Assumption  is  known  from  a  drawing 
in  the  Albertina  at  Vienna  (reproduced  in  Stboticanh,  Die  Sixtinisehe  Kctpdle^ 
L  265).  Professor  Wioxhoff,  who  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  connection  be- 
tween this  drawing  and  the  lost  fresco  (in  Zeitsehrift  fUr  hildende  Kunat,  ser.  i., 
▼oL  zix.,  p.  58  9qq.),  gave  it  to  Pmturicohio,  and  thought  it  a  design  for  the  paint- 
ing. Although  the  drawing  stands  very  dose  to  Pinturicchio,  it  seems,  however, 
inferior  to  him  in  quality,  and  the  great  carefulness  of  execution  rather  points  to 
its  being  copied  from  the  fresco.  Judging  from  this  drawing,  the  fresco  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio,  although  Vasari  gives  it  to  Perugino, 
and  it  would  appear  strange  that  the  principal  painting  in  the  chapel  was  executed 
by  the  assistiuit,  and  not  by  the  master.  Professor  STiimcAjrN  («.«.,  p.  288  «gg.) 
has,  with  some  probability,  sought  to  connect  various  drawings  in  the  Venetian 
sketchbook  with  the  two  lost  frescoes  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  and  the  Finding  of 
Moses.  ^  Annot.  Vasabi,  iiL  692. 

*  '  There  is  no  indication  that  the  scene  in  the  middle  distance  to  the  left  is  a 
wedding-dance;  it  is  probably,  as  Professor  STinvMAirar  thinks  («.«.,  p.  298), 
merely  a  pastoral  scene,  without  any  historical  significance.  In  the  centre  of 
the  middle  distance  is  seen  the  parting  of  Moses  and  Zipporah  from  Jethro  and 
his  wife. 
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of  their  greatest  charm.    The  tmth  may  be  that  Pemgino  did 
not  devote  much  of  his  own  labour  to  this  bit.    The  children  may 
have  been  by  Delia  Gatta,  and  he,  again,  may  have  been  second 
to  Pemgino's  assistant  Pintnricchio.^    Pintoricchio  accompanied 
his  master  to  Rome,  under  very  favourable  conditions.    He  was 
a  Pemgian  by  birth  and  education.    He  had  followed,  with 
moderate  talent,  the  lessons  of  BonfigU  and  Eiorenzo  di  Lorenzo, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  atelier  of  Perugino.^    He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  should  be  sought  in  a  subordinate,  and  might  have 
become  indispensable  to  one  who  undertook  large  commissions 
and  required  an  orderly  superintendent  for  his  apprentices.    It 
was  natural  that  Perugino  should  take  him  into  partnership  and 
give  him  a  third  of  his  profits.^  Nor  do  the  Sixtine  frescoes 
discountenance  the  belief  that  the  two  men  stood  in  this  relation 
to  each  other  in  1484.^    The  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  in  the  Borgia 
Chambers  and  at  AraceU  warrant  us  in  believing  that  it  was  so; 
they  fully  explain  how  Pinturicchio  prepared  himself  for  inde- 
pendence by  a  constant  intercourse  with  Vannucci  and  a  judicious 
study  of  the  Florentine  examples  at  the  Sixtine.    Perugino  him- 
self had  not  looked  in  vam  at  the  productions  of  his  contempor- 
aries, and  a  strong  impression  had  been  created  on  his  mind  by 
the  frescoes  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.    In  the  Baptism,  at  least, 
he  reflected  this;  and  Pinturicchio  might  have  been  led  into  a 
similar  path  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of  his 
elder  partner.    The  composition  of  Perugino's  second  fresco  is 
essentially  Umbrian.    It  is  overcrowded  and  monotonous;  the 
groups  are  not  bound  together  with  such  art  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  unity,  and  simpUcity  and  nature  are  wanting.    Yet  a 
pleasing  impression  is  created  by  isolated  parts.    The  Saviour  in 
front,  receiving  the  water  poured  on  his  head  by  St.  John,  attracts 
by  an  Umbrian  softness.    The  type  of  both  is  purely  Perugino's,^ 
whilst  the  standing  acolytes  on  the  right  embody  something  of 

•  1  It  IB  diffioalt  to  see  any  evidenoe  of  Delia  Qatta's  hand  in  this  fresoo;  bnl  as 
to  Pintoiioohio,  he  may,  indeed,  be  oonsidered  as  the  principal  author  of  it.  For 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  shares  of  Pemgino  and  Pintorioohio  in  this  painting, 
see  SrsnncAKN, «.«.,  p.  311  sgg. 

3  Vasabi,  iii.  494.  >  lb.,  iii  494.  •  «  For  1484,  road  1480-82. 

<(  The  drawings  of  these  two  figures  seem  to  have  found  a  resting-plaoe  at  the 
Louvre. 
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the  grand  laws  of  movement  and  pose  which  are  illustrated  in 
Ghirlandaio.  The  nude  of  a  man  stripping  near  the  Baptist  is 
well  given,  and  the  youth  erect  at  his  side  might  have  been  con- 
ceived by  Pinturicchio.  The  formal  arrangement  of  the  Sermon 
of  John  on  a  hill  to  the  left,  and  that  of  Christ  on  a  mound  to  the 
right,  the  kneeling  angels,  the  Eternal  in  a  round  glory  of  cherubs' 
heads,  with  four  seraphs  in  waiting  at  equal  intervals,  the  wide 
expanse  of  country  in  which  the  episodes  are  placed — all  these 
may  have  been  grateful  to  the  eye  before  time  and  restoring 
destroyed  their  harmony.^  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
execution  was  originally  as  careful  as  that  of  the  Delivery  of 
the  Keys  to  Peter,  a  reproduction  of  which  is  annexed  to  these 
pages. 

It  is  rare  to  find  one  piece  in  which  the  character  of  a  painter 
is  revealed  in  all  its  aspects.  The  arrangement,  the  drawing,  the 
colour  are  not  all  and  severally  the  artist's  best.  Perugino's 
Delivery  of  the  Keys  is  no  exception  to  this  remark;  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  his  finest  wall-paintings  for  division,  design, 
action,  smd  expression.  The  incident  he  depicts  is  simple,  yet 
demands,  from  the  deep  meaning  attached  to  it  as  related  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  certain  grsmdeur  and  solemnity 
of  treatment.  Christ  gives  the  keys  to  the  fisherman.  The 
apostles  attend,  displaying  in  movement  and  glance  their  con- 
viction of  the  weight  and  greatness  of  their  mission;  but  the 
scene  is  not  laid  in  the  country  of  Bethlehem,  nor  is  the  charge 
given  to  the  twelve  alone.  Numerous  groups  are  gathered  in  a 
palatial  court.  The  idea  of  the  Church  in  its  victorious  might  is 
symbolized  by  the  temple  in  the  centre  and  the  triumphal  arches 
at  its  sides.  In  carrying  out  all  this,  Perugino  achieves  a  sym- 
metrical harmomy.  He  infuses  a  charm  of  tenderness,  of  devo- 
tion, and  resignation  into  his  impersonations.  The  lines  are 
drawn  in  gentle  curves,  and  the  dresses  are  el^antly  cut  in  cloth 
of  double  stufiT,  branching  at  the  top  of  the  fold,  and  well  studied 

^  The  head  of  the  Baptist  is  disfigured  by  spots.  The  youth  stripping  is  in- 
jored;  and  a  group  on  the  left  foreground  is  much  damaged  and  restored.  The 
flesh  parts  are  everywhere  disooloured,  especially  in  the  shadows,  whioh  have 
Uaokened.  The  entire  distance  is  abraded.  [*  Compare  on  this  fresco,  in  which 
Pinturioohio  undoubtedly  had  a  large  share,  ^nasuMSV, «.«.,  p.  318  »qq,] 
V." 
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in  fall  and  undalation.  Some  of  the  apostles  convey  an  idea  of 
firmness  and  nobleness,  that  reveal  Pemgino's  contact  with  the 
Florentines.  The  weight  and  dignity  in  their  bearing  point  to 
infiaences  unfamiliar  to  the  pore  Umbrian.  There  is  life  in  the 
Saviour,  breadth  of  form  and  of  drapery,  allied  to  fine  proportion, 
in  the  kneehng  Peter,  whose  type  is  an  evident  approach  to  those 
of  SignoreUi.  This  is  the  fair  side  of  a  picture  in  which  the 
peculiarities  which  forbid  perfection  in  the  master  are  discernible. 
In  Perugino's  symmetry  the  seeking  is  by  no  means  hidden;  his 
art,  being  well  under  the  curb,  is  without  fancy,  and  his  steps  have 
a  studied  and  measured  regularity.  The  conventional  marshall- 
ing of  the  dramatis  personce  prevents  the  flow  of  that  current 
which  should  run  through  the  composition,  binding  its  parts,  and 
making  them  all  tend  to  the  production  of  one  great  whole. 
Figures,  again,  if  appropriate  and  full  of  feeling  in  themselves,  are 
seldom  sufficiently  united.  They  rarely  conceal  the  effort  made 
by  the  painter  to  realize  gracefuhiess  of  pose  at  the  expense  of 
freedom  and  beauty.  Certain  attitudes  have  been  set  smd  studied 
once  with  the  deepest  attention  in  various  aspects,  have  been 
committed  to  memory,  and  introduced  afterwards  without  a 
return  to  nature,  and  without  due  consideration  as  to  place.  The 
hands  have  been  cramped  into  certain  invariable  positions,  the 
limbs  have  a  well-known  and  frequently  repeated  stride,  the  heads 
a  constant  bend;  one  might  guess  the  spot  where  the  pins  have 
been  stuck  to  pucker  the  drapery.  The  drawing  of  extremities 
is  often  untrue,  affected  in  shape  as  well  as  in  action.  These 
are  most  usually  the  characteristics  of  Perugino,  and  they  are 
apparent  to  a  sUght  extent  in  the  best  of  his  Sixtine  frescoes. 
Knowledge  of  perspective  is  evident  in  the  temple  and  arches  of 
his  distance,  where,  however,  the  blocks  are  all  parallel  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  he  only  requires  the 
centre  of  vision  with  the  distance-points  to  measure  by;  but  he 
takes  little  advantage  of  his  knowledge  when  connecting  groups 
and  figures  with  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  and  the  edifices 
which  surround  them.  It  serves  his  purpose  to  have  the  centre 
of  vision  high,  in  order  that  the  bases  of  his  buildings  shall  be 
seen  far  above  the  foreground  personages;  these  form  a  row  in 
front,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  staid  demeanour.    Just  above 
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them,  he  throws  in  another  string  of  people  remarkable  for  ex- 
cessive Uveliness  of  motion.  Above  these  are  the  bases  of  his 
temples  and  arches,  which  stand  on  a  given  line  and  in  regular 
order.  He  thns  covers  his  surface  Uterally,  but  he  does  not 
conceal  the  voids  between  the  ranks,  and  he  still  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  conventionalism  and  monotony.  Though  Ghirlandaio 
was  less  perfect  in  perspective  than  Perugino,  than  Piero  della 
Francesca,  or  Mantegna,  he  applied  its  general  principles  in  com- 
bination with  the  great  maxims  of  composition,  and  so  obtained 
far  more  important  results  than  could  be  hoped  for  by  any  ex- 
clusive professor  of  the  science.  Perugino,  no  doubt,  was  not 
unmindful  of  Ghirlandaio's  masterpieces  when  he  designed  the 
Dehvery  of  the  Keys,  but  he  had  not  as  yet  Ohirlandaio's  art  in 
distributing  space,  nor  his  talent  in  combining  figures  with  scenery 
or  edifices.  Of  his  landscapes  at  the  Sixtine  there  is  less  to  be 
said  than  of  his  architecture,  in  considering  which,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  fresco  before  us,  it  is  noteworthy  how  much 
the  octagon  temple  has  in  common  with  that  of  the  Caen  Sposa- 
lizio,  or  that  of  Baphael's  Marriage  at  the  Brera.  The  ruling 
style  in  these  is  represented  in  the  works  of  the  architects  collec- 
tively known  under  the  name  of  Bramante,  and  is  found  in  its 
simplest  and  most  classic  form  in  the  S.  Maria  della  Gonsolazione 
at  Todi  by  Bramante  of  Urbino.^  But  an  early  example  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  a  study  of  buildings  as  S.  Ghiara  of  Urbino,  due, 
as  we  have  supposed,  to  the  pencil  of  Piero  della  Francesca. 
Perugino  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  time  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  undertaken  architectural  commissions.  In  Bome  he 
might,  if  he  chose,  associate  with  men  of  name  in  that  branch, 
and  the  probability  that  he  did  so  is  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  amongst  the  spectators  in  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys  one  on 
the  extreme  right  stands  (in  profile),  holding  a  set  square,  point- 
ing with  his  forefinger  as  he  talks  to  his  neighbour  handling  a 
pair  of^compasses.  To  the  left  of  both,  a  man  in  upright  attitude 
separates  the  two  first  from  a  fourth  personage  wearing  a  skull- 

^  CJompleted  in  1604,  acoording  to  Puitoilboni,  in  Vita  di  Bramante,  p.  29, 
[^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  begun  in  1508  by  Cola  di  Matteucdo  da  Caprarola, 
and  finished  in  1516-24  by  Ambrogio  da  MHano  and  Francesoo  da  Vito  Lombardo, 
save  for  the  dome,  which  was  added  in  1606.] 
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cap.  There  are  no  means  of  knowing  who  were  the  architects 
thus  portrayed  by  Pemgino,  hot  he  might  have  received  from 
them  the  sketches  for  the  arches  which  adorn  his  distance.  Two 
or  three  figures  besides  those  described  may  be  considered  as  taken 
from  life;  bat  it  would  be  vain  to  think  of  assigning  names  to 
them.  They  may  be  Ukenesses  of  Peragino's  associates  in  Bome 
at  the  period  of  his  stay,  or  of  men  who  desired  to  see  their  persons 
immortalized  in  a  sacred  place;  bat  we  do  not  see  amongst  them 
either  Pinturicchio  or  Delia  Gatta,  whose  labours  are  indeed 
more  easily  traced  in  the  Moses  and  Zipporah,  and  in  the  Baptism, 
than  they  are  in  the  Deliveiy  of  the  Eeys.^ 

As  a  wall-painter  Perugino  at  the  Sixtine  followed  the  practice 
familiar  to  him  in  the  production  of  temperas  on  panel.  He  laid 
in  the  flesh  with  the  usual  pale  grey-green,  and  stippled  the  lights 
and  shadows  over  all,  retouching  the  dry  surface  at  last  with 
rough  hatchings  which  have  been  blackened  by  the  effects  of 
time.  His  system  was  that  which  Pinturicchio  continued  at 
Bome  after  Perugino's  departure. 

This  event,  no  doubt,  occurred  after  the  completion  of  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  in  I486,'  and  this  we  infer  not  from  any  knowledge 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Perugino's  masterpieces  were  received, 
but  because  he  had  returned  to  Florence  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  It  appears  from  the  criminal  records  of  Florence  that 
Perugino  and  a  companion  called  Aulista  di  Angelo  of  Perugia 
were  convicted  of  having  disguised  themselves  on  some  of  the 
long  nights  of  December,  and  waited  with  staves  at  the  comer  of 
a  street  to  waylay  some  person  near  8.  Pietro  Maggiore.  The 
evidence  adduced  before  the  "  Otto  di  CustodiOf*^  in  their  sittings 
of  July,  1487,  established  most  damning  facts  against  Aulista, 
who  was  proved  to  have  murdered  one  man,  and  struck  or 
wounded  others  at  Bome.  It  farther  appeared  that  he  had 
proposed  to  murder  the  person  against  whom  he  and  Perugia 
had  a  grudge,  but  that  the  latter  wished  to  end  the  matter 
with  a  drubbing  only.  Fortunately  for  the  threatened  party, 
the    conspirators    were    taken    into   custody,    and    sentenced, 

^  Vasasi  mentions  the  Sixtine  frescoes  (iii.  578  «q,), 

^'  As  we    have   seen,    the  Sixtine  Chapel  was  completed    by  Angast    9, 
1483. 
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Pemgino  to  a  fine  of  ten  florins  of  gold,  Aulista  to  perpetnal 
exile.^ 

The  payment  for  the  Sixtine  frescoes  was  not  authorized  till 
Angasty  1489,  when  Perugino  became  entitled  to  draw  on  the 
apostoUc  camera  at  Peragia  for  a  rest  of  180  ducats.^  In  the 
interval  he  sent  (1488)  an  altarpiece  to  S.  Domenico  of  Fiesole,^ 
and  (1489)  he  received  an  invitation  to  Orvieto. 

Baring  forty-four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Angelico's 
time,  the  scaffoldings  had  not  been  taken  down  in  the  Cappella 
di  S.  Brizio.    The  superintendents  had  never  been  able  to  satisfy 

1  1487.  Arehiv.  Cent,  di  Stato  di  Firenze.  Delib.  e  partiti  degli  Otto  di  Custodia 
e  pratioa  ad  annum.  Die  X.  JuUi  1487. — Prefati  Octoviri  adunati  fto.  actento  (T) 
qoaHter  PieniB  Gliristofori  piotor  de  Perusis  de  mense  deoembria  anno  proxime 
pieterito  1486,  animo  et  intentione  ezcessum  malleficiam  et  delictum  oommit- 
tendi,  pluries  et  pluries  una  cum  Aulista  Angeli  de  Perusio  noctumo  tempore 
accesaerunt  armati  quibufldam  bastonibus  in  populum  &  Petri  maioris  de  Florentia, 
ut  quemdam  perouterent  et  ferirent  dictis  bastonibus;  et  qualiter  diotus  Pierus 
conduzit  Aulistam  predictum  oooasione  et  causa  rei  turpis,  et  predicta  et  quelibet 
predictorum  vera  fuerunt  et  sunt,  prout  ex  predictorum  Pieri  et  AuUsta  confes- 
sione  dicti  Octoviri  oonstare  asseruerunt;  ideo  ad  faciendum  jus  et  justitiam  vigore 
eomm  auotoritatis  et  balie  servatis  servandis,  et  obtento  partito,  secundum 
ordinamenta  deiiberayerunt,  sententiayerunt  et  condemnayerunt  dictum  et  inf ra- 
soriptum  Pierum  Christophori  pictorem  de  Perusio  in  Florenis  yiginti  auri  largis  de 
auro  dandis  et  solyendis  proy isori  eorum  officii  pro  ezpensis  dicti  officii — salyo  quod 
dictus  Pierus  per  totum  diem  orastinum  dederit  et  solyerit  proyisori  predioto,  ut 
supra  reoipienti,  florenos  decern  auri  largos  in  auro;  tali  oasu  diotus  Pierus  intel- 
ligatur  esse  et  omnino  sit  liber  et  absolutus  a  minori  summa  predicta. 

XI.  July.  Decree  by  which  '*  Aulista  Angeli,  pictor  of  Perugia,  seeing  that  he 
did  at  Rome  murder  one  of  Perugia,  that  he  has  struck  and  wounded  others  .  .  . 
in  urbe  yero  Florentie  quemdam  ocoisurum  se  obtulit  Piero  Christophori  pictori  de 
Perusio,  et  dioto  Piero  recusante  sed  yolente  quod  ipse  Ulum  pluribus  bastonatis 
percuteret  id  susoepit  et  pluries  et  pluries  aooessit  noctumo  tempore  armatus 
et  yariis  et  alienis  yestibus  yestitus  ut  negotium  oonfioeret,  fto." — sentences  said 
Aulista  to  be  banished  from  Florence  for  life,  neyer  to  return  within  its  confines 
nor  molest  the  said  Piero  or  others  of  Perugia.  Favoured  by  Dr.  Qaetano 
BCilanesL 

^  Mabiotti,  LeU.  pitt.,  p.  ISO. 

'  Chronica  S.  Dom.  de  Fesulis  in  MS.  Convent,  of  S.  Maroo  of  Florence,  ezc.  in 
com.  Vababi  (ed.  Le  Monnier),  vi  67.  He  painted  more  than  one  altarpiece  for 
S.  Domenico  of  Fiesole,  as  may  be  seen  hereafter,  but  that  of  1488  is  not  forth- 
coming (see  Vasari,  iii.  584  sq.),  [*  According  to  Dr.  Bombv  {u,s„  pp.  367. 
359),  the  above-mentioned  altarpiece  was  only  ordered  in  1488,  but  finished  in 
1403,  and  is  identical  with  the  one  now  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  1,122),  noticed  jMMtoa, 
p.  304.  On  August  21.  1488,  Perugino  is  stated  to  have  witnessed  a  document 
at  Fano,  where  we  find  him  again  the  following  year  (see  potUa,  p.  298,  n.  1).1 
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the  demands  of  a  master  of  name,  or  they  had  wilfolly  neglected 
to  engage  one,  till  Peragino  visited  Orvieto.^    They  seem  to  have 
felt  on  this  occasion  that  their  duty  compelled  them  to  remove 
what  they  admitted  to  be  a  stain  on  their  administration,  especia- 
ally  as  an  artist  stood  within  their  reach  "  whose  fame  had  been 
spread  throaghout  Italy  by  his  completion  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
apostolic  palace  at  Borne."    They  asked  Peragino  to  examine 
the  chapel,  and  tender  for  its  decoration.    He  did  so;  and  we 
may  judge  from  his  offer  at  what  a  price  he  valaed  himself.  He 
would  take  the  whole  chapel,  he  said,  for  1,600  ducats,  if  he  were 
furnished  with  scaffoldings,  lime,  gold,  and  ultramarine.    He 
would  use  such  subjects  as  might  be  submitted  to  him,  and  per- 
sonally execute  the  faces  and  hands  of  all  the  figures.    With 
prudent  reserve  the  superintendents  contracted^  only  for  the 
ceilings  and  all  the  spaces  above  the  capitals,  promising  to  give 
200  ducats  for  the  work,  on  condition  that  Vaimucci  should  begin 
in  April  1490,  and  go  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  following 
summer.    Perugino  upon  this  left  Orvieto,  probably  for  Florence, 
and  was  not  again  heard  of  during  that  year.^    It  is  possible  that 
his  ambition  had  suggested  the  chance  of  more  interesting  em- 
ployment at  Florence.    In  Orvieto  the  adornment  of  a  chapel  in 
the  cathedral  had  been  left  for  half  a  century  in  abeyance.    In 
Florence  the  disgrace  was  more  sensible,  for  the  front  of  S.  Maria 
del  Fiore  had  never  been  touched  since  the  facade  had  been  raised 

*  ^  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  Peragino  came  to  Orvieto  (in  December,  1489)  at  the 
speoial  request  of  the  saperintendents,  who  had  sent  for  him  twice  (May  27  and 
July  26,  1489)  to  Fkno,  and  once  (at  some  midetermined  date  in  1489)  to  CStt4 
della  Pieve.    See  Fuio,  II  Duomo  di  Orvieto,  p.  397;  Bombb,  «.«.,  p.  357. 

^  ^  On  December  29-30, 1489.    See  Fuio,  u.a.,  p.  397  sq. 

^  s  In  the  light  of  subsequent  discoveries  we  must  correct  the  authors'  account 
of  Perugino's  life  in  1490.  On  March  6  of  that  year  he  at  Perugia  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  money,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Papal  exchequer  had  made 
an  order  on  August  8, 1489  (see  anUa,  p.  297).  He  had  returned  to  Orvieto  before 
April  13,  but  went  soon  afterwards  to  Rome.  On  May  14  a  messenger  was  sent 
there  to  summon  him  to  return.  He  did  so,  and  received  at  Orvieto,  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  some  ultramarine,  and  on  September  30* 
10  ducats  as  first  rate  of  payment  for  his  work.  Directly  afterwards  he  left  for 
Florence,  while  his  pupil,  Andrea  Alovigi,  called  L'  Ingegno,  remained  at  Orvieto. 
On  October  5  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Florence,  with  letters  from  the  Bishop  and 
Municipality  of  Orvieto,  urging  Perugino  to  return.  See  Fumi,  «.s.,  p.  398  sgr.; 
BoMBB, «.«.,  pp.  167  a?.,  358. 
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on  the  plans  of  Neri  di  Fioravante,  Bend  Gioni,  Francesco  Salvetti, 
Orcagna,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Niccola  Tommasi.^  It  was  a  com- 
mon subject  of  conversation  in  1490  that  the  exterior  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence  was  in  an  unsafe  condition,  and  (we  read 
the  words  with  some  surprise)  it  was  no  heresy  to  declare  in  the 
journals  of  the  guild  of  woolstaplers,  that  the  front  was  a  mongrel 
structure,  and  built  in  defiance  of  all  architectural  rules  or  order.^ 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  virtual  leader  of  the  Florentines,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  pleased  if  the  Duomo  of  his  native  city  could 
have  been  perfected  in  his  lifetime;  he  therefore  gave  his  support 
to  the  guild  of  woolstaplers  when  they  ordered  the  operai  to  take 
the  necesaary  Bteps  for  obtaining  plans  and  funds  for  this  new 
enterprise.  The  skill  of  Italians  of  every  grade  was  consulted. 
Architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  from  every  part  of  the  country 
were  desired  to  compete,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  eleven 
designs  and  one  model  were  ready.  January  6,  1491,  was  the 
day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  promoters  in  S.  Maria  del  Fiore. 
Foremost  in  the  assembly  the  two  consuls  of  the  woolstaplers, 
Silvestro  de'  Popoleschi  and  Ridolfo  Falconi,  appeared  in  virtue 
of  their  office.  They  were  followed  by  a  host  of  men  of  position 
in  Florence,  the  Soderini,  Niccolini,  Giugni,  Serristori,  Salviati, 
Cavalcanti,  Tomabuoni,  Strozzi,  Scala,  Filicaria,  Martelli.  De- 
signs were  presented  by  the  Canon  Carolus  Benci,  by  OiuUano  and 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Filippino  Lippi,  Oio- 
vanni  (?  Giuliano)  Verrocchio,  Bernardo  Ohalluzzo,  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo,  Francesco  da  Fiesole,  Francesco,  herald  of  the  Floren- 
tines. The  only  model  exhibited  was  by  Jacopo  Piattola.  All 
the  professional  men  of  importance  in  Italy  were  invited,  and  most 
of  them  came:  Perugino,  Vittorio  the  son  of  Ohiberti,  Simone 
Pollaiuolo,  Monciatti,  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Francione,  Domenico 

^  It  is  now  proved,  as  we  hare  seen,  that  the  fa9ade  was  not  begun  by  Giotto, 
but  was  due  to  the  masters  named  in  the  text,  whose  plan  was  made  public  after 
long  deliberation  in  October,  1357  (Ces.  Guasti  in  Arehivio  slorioo,  Nuova  serie, 
vol.  xviL,  part  i.,  p.  140  ;  Florence,  1803). 

^  Record  of  deliberation  of  guild  of  woolstaplers  at  Florence,  dated  February  9, 
1490,  in  com.  Vasabi,  iv.  304.  We  also  see  that  Albebtiki  held  the  same  opinion. 
He  says  in  the  Memoriale  (u.«.,  p.  10):  "Deota  facciata,  la  quale  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  voleva  levare  e  liduoerla  a  perfectione,  mi  pare  senza  ordine  o  misura." 
But  Albertini  is  a  prejudiced  critic,  for  he  had  built  a  model  of  a  new  front  and 
wished  to  see  it  carried  out. 
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Ghirlandaio,  Cosimo  Bosselli,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Giovanni  Graf- 
fione,  Andrea  di  Monte  San  Savino,  Clemente  del  Tasso,  Andrea 
della  Bobbia,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  Andrea  da 
Fiesole,  Lapo,  and  prominent  amidst  them  all  the  commanding 
figure  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  One  might  have  thought  that  the 
time  chosen  for  this  competition  would  be  favourable  beyond  any 
other.  As  a  State,  Florence  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity,  both 
a  guarantee  for  the  speedy  prosecution  of  a  great  architectural 
undertaking,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  in  the  fullness  of  his 
power;  but  when  the  names  of  the  competitors  are  considered,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  talent  which  they  represented  would 
have  sufficed.  This,  it  appears,  was  felt  by  most  persons  at  the 
meeting,  for  after  Tommaso  Minerbetti  had  opened  the  proceedings 
with  a  statement  of  the  labours  of  the  operai,  more  than  one 
speaker  rose  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  delay  and  mature 
consideration,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  closed  the  debate  with  a 
eulogy  upon  those  who  had  sent  designs,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  a  suggestion  that  there  would  be  no  inconvenience  in  post- 
poning a  matter  of  such  gravity  to  a  future  time.  Li  this  manner 
the  hopes  that  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  finishing  S. 
Maria  del  Fiore  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  model  and 
designs  were  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  the  persons  present  parted 
to  their  several  homes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Perugino's  expectation  in  reference 
to  this  affair,  he  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
course  which  he  should  pursue.  Avoiding  Orvieto,  where  he  might 
have  been  sued  for  the  penalties  on  his  breach  of  contract,  he 
proceeded  to  Perugia,  where  he  drew  the  renmant  of  his  pay 
for  the  Sixtine  frescoes  (March  6,  1491)  at  the  apostoUc 
chamber,^  and  then  went  onwards  to  try  his  fortune  anew  at 
Bome. 

During  his  absence  Pinturicchio,  together  with  the  somewhat 
lazy  Filippino  Lippi,  had  taken  the  lead  as  a  decorator,  and 
alternately  received  the  commissions  of  Innocent  VUI.,  and  the 
Cibos,  of  the  Borgias,  and  Delia  Boveres.  Perugino,  for  a  short 
time,  divided  with  him  the  patronage  of  the  latter,  and  was  em- 

*  ^  This  pajrment  was  made,  as  already  stated,  on  March  6,  1490,  not  1491, 
and  we  have  therefore  no  proof  that  Perugino  went  to  Perugia  in  1491. 
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ployed  by  Cardinal  Oioliano^  to  adorn  his  palace.  This  prelate, 
then  Bishop  of  Ostia,  was  of  the  same  impetuous  and  exacting 
temper  as  when,  under  the  name  of  Julius  II.,  he  ruled  the  Church; 
ambitious,  in  1491,  as  in  1608  and  1508,  to  attach  the  greatest 
Uving  artists  to  his  person,  caring  much  and  paying  royally  for 
the  best  works,  but  always  ready  to  destroy  them  for  the  sake 
of  getting  better.  Raphael  had  not  as  yet  ascended  to  the 
eminence  from  which  he  afterwards  looked  down  upon  his  master, 
and  Perugino  enjoyed  for  the  time  the  fullest  confidence  of  his 
patron.  He  did  not  conceal  from  the  Cardinal  that,  unless  an 
efficient  protection  could  be  extended  to  him,  the  superintendents 
of  Orvieto  might  venture  upon  measures  of  annoyance,  and  when 
they,  at  last,  determined  to  cancel  his  contract,  Giuliano  was 
induced  to  write  to  the  priors  and  council  a  letter  as  insolent  as 
his  temper  and  power  allowed  him  to  do.  The  superintendents, 
in  obedience  to  a  promise  extracted  from  them  by  the  Cardinal, 
had  remained  quiescent  during  the  whole  of  1491,  but  in  January 
of  the  following  year  they  began  to  deliberate  what  their  best 
course  should  be,  considering  Perugino's  delay.  The  result  was 
a  resolution  to  ask  Pietro's  whether  he  intended  to  come  or  not. 
He  replied  in  April  that  he  proposed  doing  so  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity;^ yet  he  took  no  immediate  step  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promise,  so  that  the  superintendents  were  obliged  at  last 
to  let  him  know  they  would  appoint  someone  else  in  his  stead. 
This  was  the  signal  for  Cardinal  Giuliano  to  interfere.  He  penned 
a  letter  on  June  2  reminding  the  council  of  Orvieto  that  they  had 
agreed  to  wait,  knowing  that  Perugino  would  be  ready  for  them 
in  a  few  months ;  but  he  added : 

^  Giuliano  della  Rovere  succeeded  Pins  in.  in  the  Papal  chair. 

^  ^  In  stating  that  the  Orvieto  authorities  remained  quiet  in  149I»  the  authors 
were  misled  by  Delia  Valle,  who  gives  the  date  of  some  records  as  1492  instead  of 
1491.  What  really  happened  was  this:  On  January  15,  1491,  it  was  resolved 
that  either  Perugino  or  Antoniasso  Romano  was  to  be  got  to  execute  the  paintings 
in  the  Cappella  di  S.  Brizio.  On  February  12  of  the  same  year  it  was  again  resolved 
to  urge  Perugino  to  come  and  do  the  work.  On  April  28, 1491 ,  Perugino  at  Orvieto 
received  10  ducats  as  earnest  money,  and  promised  to  return  to  Orvieto  and  com- 
mence the  painting  of  the  chapel  within  May.  He  did  not,  however,  keep  this 
promise.  Then  followed  the  resolution  of  the  superintendents  to  appoint  another 
painter,  whereupon  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  on  June  2.  1492,  wrote  his  letter  to 
the  superintendents.    IPvMi,  u,8.,  p.  399  aq, ;  Bombb,  «.a.,  p.  368, 
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"  Now  Maestro  Pietro  has  stated  that,  contrary  to  your  word, 
you  intend  to  substitute  for  him  another  painter  who  shall  do 
your  work;  this  is^  indeed,  truly  remarkable  (conduct).  We 
laboured  under  the  impression  that  you  were  to  be  compliant  as 
best  suits  the  love  we  have  ever  borne  to  your  community.  And 
so  we  now  again  exhort  and  pray  that  you  do  reserve  this  place 
which  is  his  due,  to  Maestro  Pietro,  and  refrain  from  molesting 
him  for  the  short  time  during  which  he  has  to  expedite  our 
aflfairs/'i 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Orvietans  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  Pinturicchio,  who  announced  his  arrival  ahnost  at  the  moment 
when  they  received  Giuliano's  letter.^  Not  venturing  to  offend  so 
important  a  dignitary  as  the  Cardinal,  they  obeyed  his  injunctions 
by  keeping  for  Perugino  his  place  in  the  cappella  S.  Brizio,  and 
Pinturicchio  received  instructions  to  labour  in  a  different  part  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  only  memory  of  this  busy  and  interesting  period  in  Peru- 
gino's  life  is  an  altarpiece  in  the  Albani  Villa  near  Bome,  the 
decorations  of  the  Cardinal's  palace  having  perished;  but  this 
altarpiece  alone,  with  its  date  of  1491,  gives  us  sufficient  knowledge 
of  his  manner  at  the  period.  Its  principal  subject  is  the  Nativity 
in  the  form  which  Perugino  subsequently  repeated  with  slight 
changes  on  various  occasions,  and  this  agam  is  surmounted  by 
three  panels  of  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Angel  and  the  Virgin 
annunciate.  The  stable  of  Bethlehem  is  transformed,  after  the 
true  Umbrian  fashion,  into  a  wide  and  roomy  inclosure,  protected 
from  the  weather  by  arches  resting  on  pillars,  in  one  comer  of 
which  the  ox  and  the  ass  are  penned  behind  a  palisade.  The 
Infant  Christ  lies  on  the  foreground  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  on  their  knees,  in  rear  of  him,  and 
two  angels  between  them  in  adoration.  In  the  aisles  SS.  Michael 
and  John  the  Baptist,  SS.  George  and  Jerome,  kneel  and  stand  in 
prayer.    The  Ught  pouring  in  from  the  openings  to  the  left  casts 

^  This  letter  is  printed  in  original  in  Alcuni  doeumenti  artisHei,  etc.,  «.»., 
p.  17.  [*  See  alBO  Fuia,  u.«.,  p.  400.]  The  remaining  facts  respecting  this  period 
of  Perugino's  life  may  be  found  in  Dblla  Valls,  Duomo  di  Orvieto,  pp.  316,  319 ; 
in  com.  Vasabi,  iii.  610;  and  in  Vbbhigliou's  Vita  di  Pinturiechio,  «.«.,  app.  pp. 
xxrv-xL 

^  In  June,  1492  (com.  Vababi,  iii,  529). 
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pleasant  shadows  on  a  fine  architecture,  and  illumines  a  pretty 
distance  of  hills  and  lakes  seen  through  the  apertures.  Above, 
the  Saviour  on  the  Gross  in  a  landscape  is  bewailed  by  the  Magdalen, 
who  lies  prostrate  with  her  arms  about  the  tree,  between  the 
lamenting  Virgin  and  Evangelist.  For  a  tempera,  slightly  in- 
jured by  abrasion,  restoring,  and  other  accidents,  this  is  still  a 
very  transparent  and  softly  fused  picture  with  warm  lights  and 
grey  shadows,  carefully  united  by  reddish-grey  half  tones  in  the 
flesh.  It  is  one  of  the  master's  most  graceful  pieces,  with  fresh- 
ness in  the  types,  resignation  and  modesty  in  the  poses,  and 
tender  expression  in  the  features.  It  is  still  Umbrian  in  senti- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  minuteness  of  its  finish  and  in  its  details, 
but  free  from  exaggeration  or  coarseness.  The  St.  Michael  is 
young,  modestly  noble  in  mien,  and  intent  as  he  prays,  his  form 
reminding  us  of  those  of  Baphael.  The  Baptist  and  St.  George 
are  almost  equally  charming,  whilst  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St. 
Jerome  are  more  ordinary  conceptions.  There  is  great  dignity 
in  the  slender  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  an  improvement  upon  the 
older  Umbrians  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  the  Infant  Christ.  The 
Annunciation  is  full  of  feehng,  and  the  form  of  the  martyred 
Bedeemer  is  as  fine  as  its  movement  is  fair,  the  whole  scene  of 
the  Crucifixion  almost  foreshadowing  a  similar  one  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo.^ 
The  death  of  Innocent  VIII.  and  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI. 

^  The  figures  in  the  Nativity  are  half  the  life-size,  those  in  the  Crucifixion  and 
Annunciation  less  than  half  the  size  again.    The  panels  seem  to  have  been  separated 
at  one  time,  and  to  have  been  put  together  anew»  the  upper  edge  of  the  central 
panels  being  out  down,  and  the  beading  covering  too  much  of  those  in  the  second 
course.    On  the  capitals  of  the  four  principal  pillars  one  reads:  "  Petrus — de 
Pemsia — pinxit — WCOCCYHn?  Prime."    A  split  runs  down  the  drapery  of  the 
Virgin  to  the  foreground.    The  cushion  on  which  the  Infant  Christ  leans  is  re- 
painted. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vest  of  the  Baptist,  the  hands  of  St.  Michael, 
the  dresses  of  St.  Joseph,  the  angels,  and  the  Virgin.   The  St.  Michael  is  in  a  burn- 
ished steel  cuirass  bearing  a  head  of  Medusa  on  its  breast.    His  wings  are  touched 
in  gold.     RuMOHB  has  erroneously  read  the  date  of  this  altarpiece,  which  he 
assigns  to  the  year  1481  {Farseh,,  it  342).    [*  Close  to  this  work  may  be  placed 
a  triptych  (the  Crucified  Christ  between  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  St.  Jerome,  and  the 
Magdalen),  presented  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  S.  Gimignano  by  Barto. 
lommeo  Quarquagli,  Bishop  of  Cagli  (d.  1497),  and  now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg  (No.  1.666).    With  this  triptych  we  may  again  associate  the  Apollo 
and  Mariyas  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1.609).] 
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ocoorru^  in  July  of  1492,  possibly  induced  Perugino  to  leave 
Borne  and  return  to  Florence  without  attending  to  his  commis- 
sion at  Orvieto.^  From  the  Borgia,  indeed,  he  had  little  to  ex- 
pect, and  perhaps  something  to  fear,  in  consequence  of  His 
Holiness  having  patronized  Pinturicchio  and  recommended  him 
to  the  Orvietans;  but  Perugino  was  now  so  famous  that  he  was 
less  anxious  to  receive,  than  he  was  to  be  able  to  satisfy,  his 
numerous  commissions.  He  was  ballotted  into  the  municipal 
council  of  GittJi  della  Pieve  for  May  and  June,  1498,  and  is  said 
to  have  served  his  time  there  in  due  course;^  but  two  large  altar- 
pieces  produced  at  Florence  at  the  same  period  give  proof  of 
continued  attention  to  his  art.  With  a  true  instinct  and  shrewd- 
ness he  perceived  that  the  days  of  tempera  painting  were  num- 
bered, and  he  began  to  practise  more  constantly  on  the  innovating 
system  of  which  he  had,  no  doubt,  long  known  the  theory.  If 
we  look  at  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Sebastian,  now  at  the  Uffizi,  but  originally  at  S.  Domenico  of 
Fiesole,  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  not  thoroughly  caught  the 
routine  of  colouring  in  the  new  methods,  for  the  marks  of  hatch- 
ing and  stippling  are  still  clear  in  the  light  olive  flesh  tones.  As 
a  composer  and  a  draughtsman,  however,  he  was  improving. 
His  figures  are  still  gracile  and  posed  in  the  usual  Umbrian  atti- 
tudes, the  St.  Sebastian  is  lean  and  withered  in  frame  and  limb, 
but  the  Virgin  is  well  proportioned,  and  handsome  in  face,  and 
forms  a  pleasant  group  with  the  plump  infant  on  her  lap.  The 
saints  are  resolutely  drawn  with  legs  in  correct  foreshortening. 
The  drapery  is  well  cast,  and  one  sees  a  striving  towards  higher 
aims  than  the  creation  of  mere  tenderness  and  grace.^    With  less 

^  Vasabi  says  that,  in  Rome,  Penagino  painted  a  Martyrdom  in  S.  Maroo 
(lit  579).  This  has  perished,  but  a  figure  of  St.  Mark  is  still  assigned  to  him  there, 
which,  however,  is  a  work  of  the  Venetian  school  of  the  ViYarim.  [^  As  noted 
previously  (p.  36,  n.  1),  it  is  by  Melozzo  da  Forli.]  Vasari  also  describes  the 
Soiarra  Palace  as  having  been  adorned  by  Vaanacci,  bat  these  works  have  been 
lost  (Vasabi,  iii.  579).  [*  On  March  28, 1493,  the  10  ducats  paid  to  Perugino  on 
April  28,  1491  (see  antea,  p.  301,  n.  2),  were  refunded  to  the  accountant  of  the 
Orvieto  Duomo  (see  Fumi,  «.s.,  p.  402).]  ^  La  Fabona  in  Obsini,  p.  237. 

>  The  picture  (wood)  is  No.  1,122  at  the  Uffizi. 

The  Virgin's  throne  is  on  a  plinth  in  an  arched  way  through  which  a  landscape 
is  seen.  The  figures  are  size  of  life.  On  the  plinth  one  reads:  **  Petrus  Penuinus 
pinzit  an.  MOOCCLXXXXIIL"  Vasabi  is  strong  in  praise  of  the  work  (iii. 
584  sq.).    [*  Cf,  anUa,  p.  297,  n.  3.] 
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finish  or  oarefulneBS  of  handling,  with  less  judicious  arrangement 
of  drapeiy  and  choice  of  type,  the  Madonna  and  saints  of  1498, 
in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  illustrates  the  same  phase  in 
Ketro's  career.^ 

Being  now  a  permanent  resident  at  Florence,^  and  a  candidate 
for  employment  in  all  the  branches  of  his  profession,  Perugino 
opened  a  regular  shop,  and  whilst  he  sold  panels  to  distant  pur- 
chasers, he  painted  frescoes  for  Florentine  convents.  Of  these, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Gesuati,  which  contained  a 
Brotherhood  famiUar  with  the  pursuits  of  art.  The  Gesuati  had 
built  for  themselves  a  monastery  outside  the  Porta  a  Pinti,  and 
erected  workshops  for  the  production  of  painted  glass.  They 
carried  on  a  flourishing  business,  and  took  part  in  almost  all 
great  undertakings  during  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
For  these  friars  Perugino  drew  numerous  cartoons,  and  painted 
on  wall,  and  on  panel,  decorating  two  cloisters  with  frescoes,  and 
the  convent  church  with  two  altarpieces.^  Their  establishment 
became  for  this  reason  doubly  famous  to  visitors  whom  curiosity 
prompted  to  see  the  creations  of  a  famous  master,  to  customers 
desirous  of  excellent  wares;  but  as  the  Imperial  army  advanced 
in  1629  to  the  siege  of  Florence,  the  exposed  situation  of  the  edifice, 
and  the  advantage  which  it  might  have  afforded  to  Philip  of 
Orange,  induced  the  Generals  of  the  threatened  city  to  demolish 
it.    The  frescoes  were,  consequently,  lost,  and  all  that  remained 

^  Vienna,  Imperial  Gallery,  No.  27.  Wood.  Virgin  and  Child,  enthroned 
between  SS.  Peter  and  Jerome,  Paul  and  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  base  of  the 
throne  are  the  words:  "  PresMter  .  Johannes  .  Ghristofori  .  de  .  Terreno  .  fieri 
fecit:  MOC(X;LXXXXni."  The  oolour,  of  olive  tone,  is  a  little  raw,  being  given 
at  one  painting.  The  drapery  has  breadth,  but  the  picture  is  not  free  from  injury, 
the  yellow  mantle  of  St.  Peter  being  new.    The  figures  are  life-size. 

^'  He  married,  on  September  1,  1493,  at  Fiesole,  Chiara,  daughter  of  the 
architect  and  engineer,  Luoa  Fanoelli  (Bombe,  u,s.  p.  172).  The  fresco  of  the 
Omcifizion  in  S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazid  (or  the  Chiesa  del  Cestello,  as  it  was 
then  called;  e/.  posiea,  p.  319  sgg.)  was  ordered  from  Perugino  on  November  20, 
1493,  but  not  finished  until  April  20, 1496  (Bombv,  «.«.,  pp.  170  sq„  176). 

*  Albbbtuti,  in  his  MemoriaU  (u.«.,  p.  17),  speaks  of  Perugino's  works  in  the 
church,  the  cloisters,  and  the  convent. 

Vasabi  also  gives  a  full  description  of  this  convent,  and  of  Perugino's  frescoes 
and  altarpieces  (iii.  p.  570  sqq.).  Records  in  the  archives  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore 
prove  that  the  Gesuati  had  the  furnishing  of  six  glass  windows  in  the  lantern 
of  the  cupola  of  that  church  in  1466  (Guastz.  La  cupola,  u.a„  p.  107). 
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of  the  wreck  was  taken  to  8.  Oiovaimino  della  Galza,  or  8.  Giasto, 
where  two  or  three  pictures  remained  until  the  time  of  their 
transfer  to  the  Academy  of  Arts.^  Of  these,  the  earliest  seems  to 
have  been  the  Piet4,  in  which  the  dead  Saviour,  lying  on  the  lap 
of  the  grieving  Virgin,  is  supported  by  the  head  on  the  shoulders 
of  Joseph,  by  the  feet  on  the  knees  of  the  sitting  Magdalen,  whilst 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  looks  up  in  prayer  to  heaven  on  the  left, 
and  another  saint  stands  silently  mourning  on  the  right.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  front  of  a  colonnade,  drawn  in  bold  perspective 
with  a  low  centre  of  vision.  Any  one  familiar  with  Franda's 
lunette  in  the  National  Oalleiy  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
beauty  of  this  very  similar  composition,  which,  in  Perugino's 
hands,  is  treated  with  greater  success  and  feeling,  and  with  a 
higher  command  than  he  had  yet  exhibited  of  correct  proportion. 
By  giving  great  melancholy  to  the  Virgin,  who  bears  the  weight 
of  her  Son's  frame,  thoughtful  intentness  to  the  Magdalen  who 
gazes  at  the  feet  once  anointed  by  her  care,  deUcate  tenderness 
to  Joseph,  presenting  the  full  face  of  the  Saviour  to  the  spectator, 
and  a  natural  rigidity  to  the  select  shape  of  the  Bedeemer,  Peru- 
gino  showed  a  sense  of  discrimination  worthy  of  praise.  He 
proved  himself  a  judicious  observer  of  the  Florentines,  without 
losing  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Umbrian,  preserving 
certain  foreshortened  movements  reminiscent  of  the  Perugian 
school  in  the  upturned  head  of  the  longing  Evangelist,  keeping 
up  its  old  fashion  of  drapery,  but  applying  renewed  vigour  and 
conscientiousness  to  the  clear  rendering  of  form  and  the  true 
perspective  of  its  lines,  and  clothing  it  in  a  broader  cast  of  fold. 
All  this  he  accompanied  originally  with  clearness  in  the  handling 
of  oil-colours,  partaking  in  tone  of  the  greyness  of  tempera,  and 
justly  balanced  in  harmonies.^    It  was  a  work  which  probably 

i  Vasabi,  lii  573. 

^  This  Piet^  ib  now  in  the  Academy  of  Arte  at  Florence,  No.  56.  It  was  taken, 
says  RiOHA  {Ohiese,  ix.  103)  by  Mary  Magdalen  of  Austria  to  the  villa  near  the 
porta  Romana,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  given  to  the  convent  of  8.  Giovannino  della 
Calza.  It  is  possible  that  this  copy,  which  has  disappeared  from  Florence,  should 
be  a  so-called  replica  described  by  the  annot.  of  Vasasi  (ilL  573)  as  once  forming 
part  of  the  Orleans  Gallery.  In  its  present  condition  one  hardly  realizes  the 
probable  beauty  of  the  original  colour.  The  fiesh  is  of  a  fair  yellow,  shaded  with 
bluish  grey,  the  whole  abraded;  half  the  head  of  the  figure  on  the  right  repainted;  ' 
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created  a  great  impression  on  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  might  well 
stir  a  sympathetic  fibre  in  Fra  Bartolommeo.  In  1494,  Pera- 
gino's  experience  had  become  still  further  enlarged.  A  nobler 
style  than  he  had  as  yet  gained  may  be  found  in  the  Madonna 
and  Saints  of  3.  Agostino  at  Cremona,  on  which  the  stamp  of 
Florentine  art,  as  expressed  in  the  dignity  of  Ghirlandaio's  crea- 
tions, is  obvious.  The  finely  shaped  Virgin  on  her  pedestal  is 
still  slender  in  frame,  but  she  has  little  Umbrian  languor.  The 
Child  is  square  in  its  fullness,  yet  inspired.  The  attitudes  have 
more  of  the  Florentine  gravity,  the  draperies  are  more  grandly 
cast  than  before,  and  the  oil-colour,  of  strong  tone,  is  touched 
with  increased  mastery  and  force.^ 

A  new  feature  in  Pietro  is  also  revealed  in  this  year  by  a  portrait 
at  the  Uffizi,  which  seems  the  forerunner  of  two  others  of  Vallom- 
brosan  friars  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  held  that  this  portrait  was  one  which  Perugino 
had  painted  after  himself,  but  this  will  probably  appear  to  be  an 
error.^  The  person  represented  is  a  man  of  imposing  air  and 
plump  face,  with  small  dark  eyes  under  a  fleshy  brow,  a  short 
but  well-cut  nose,  and  sensual  lips,  broad  cheeks,  and  a  bull  neck. 
His  ample  furnishing  of  bushy  but  frizzled  hair  tells  of  a  genuine 
native  strength,  but  he  prides  himself  on  an  elegant  hand.  The 
unity  of  the  parts,  the  fused  enamel  surface,  and  the  bold,  clean 
touch,  coupled  with  good  modelling  and  precision  of  contours, 
suggest  a  comparison  of  this  masterpiece  with  those  of  Antonello 

the  eyes  and  forebead  of  the  Virgin  retouched,  and  the  baokground  thrown  out 
of  harmony.    Vasabi  mentions  this  piece  (iii.  673). 

^  The  picture,  on  the  altar  of  the  Roncadelli  family,  has  kept  its  place  very 
oonstantly,  being  mentioned  by  the  Anonimo  (ed.  Mobslli*  p.  36),  who,  however, 
transcribes  the  date  erroneously  as  1492.  It  was  taken  to  France,  and  after- 
wards returned.  The  scene  is  in  front  of  an  arch.  The  "^^rgin  enthroned, 
with  the  Child,  on  a  plinth  on  which  one  reads:  "  Petrus  Perusinus  pinxit 
MOC(X}LXXXXIin."  St.  James,  on  the  left,  is  a  fine  figure,  in  type,  moyement, 
and  colour.  He  is  contemplated  by  the  Child,  whose  head  is  in  his  direction, 
whilst  the  Virgin  glances  at  St.  Augustine  on  the  right,  who  also  looks  away,  though 
pointing  with  his  left  hand  towards  Christ.  The  figures  are  life-size.  A  few  worm  • 
holes  have  been  carefully  stopped,  and  the  picture  is  well  preserved. 

^  '  As  appears  from  the  inscription  at  the  back  of  this  panel  (see  postea,  p.  808> 
n.  1),  the  sitter  is  Francesco  ddl'  Opere  (b.  1461,  d.  1496),  brother  of  Giovanni 
delle  Comiole,  the  famour  engraver  of  gems. 
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da  Messina.^  The  work  has  more  nerve  than  is  found  in  Francia, 
to  whom  it  was  long  assigned,  but  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  Vallombrosan  friars  in  the  Academy,  the  freshness  and 
life  in  whose  faces,  together  with  a  Uvely  warmth  and  neat  design, 
have  also  caused  many  to  beUeve  that  Raphael  was  no  stranger 
to  their  production.^ 

As  Perugino  now  became  better  known  for  the  colour  in  his 
pictures,  the  demand  for  them  quickly  extended  towards  Northern 
Italy,  where  that  quaUty  was  more  usually  sought  than  in  the 
South.  Besides  the  Madonna  which  was  sent  to  Cremona,  a 
miracle  of  the  cross  had  been  finished  in  1494  for  the  school  of 
S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Vem'ce,^  and  Vannucci  was  now^ 
induced  by  the  Council  of  that  city  to  consider  the  draught  of 
a  contract  for  **  the  flight  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,"  and 
"  the  battle  of  Spoleto  "  in  the  Sala  del  gran  Consiglio.  It  was 
proposed  that  these  should  be  done  for  400  ducats  without  any 
limit  as  to  time.  Perugino  boldly  claimed  800  ducats,  and  the 
negotiation  failed,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  exorbitance  of 
his  demand.^    But  it  was  of  advantage  to  him  that  he  should 

1  No.  287,  UffinL    On  the  baok  of  the  panel  the  following  is  engraved:  *'  1404. 

di  lugll  Pietro  Perugino  pina*  pm®  die "    [^  This  inscription  should  read 

*'  1494  de  luglo.  Pietro  Perugino  pinse  Frano*  del  Opere."]  He  wears  a  black 
skull  cap,  a  red  rest  laced  over  a  white  shirt,  a  purple  coat  with  brown  facing. 
One  hand  leans  on  a  parapet;  the  other  holds  a  scroll,  on  which  one  reads  **  Timete 
deum."    The  colour  is  a  little  veiled.    The  distance  is  sky,  hills,  and  water. 

3  Flor.  Acad,  of  Arts,  Nob.  242,  241  (wood,  oil).  Both  are  profiles,  looking  up 
as  if  appealing  to  heaven;  one  turned  to  the  right,  inscribed:  "  Blasio  Gen.  Servo 
tuo  suocurre  ";  the  other  turned  to  the  left,  inscribed:  **  D.  BeJthasar  Monaco  s. 
tuo  succurre."  Both  come  from  the  convent  of  VaUombroea,  and  are  on  small 
panels. 

3  Cicx>ONA,  laoriz.  venei.,  u.a.,  L  47,  who  says  the  picture  perished  by  fire. 

^  ^  On  August  9, 1494  (Bombs,  u.«.,  p.  359). 

s  The  record  is  published  in  Gatb,  Garteggio,  ii  69,  70,  but  the  contract  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  ratified;  for  in  January,  1616,  Titian  offered  to  cover  the 
space  previously  intended  for  Perugino,  and  to  do  the  work  for  400  ducats  and 
the  reversion  of  the  Sanseria  in  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.  He  takes  credit,  in  a 
letter  making  this  offer,  for  liberal  intentions,  inasmuch  as  his  claim  **  is  the  half 
of  what  Perugino  required  for  the  same  labour."  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Pietro  Peroxino  of  the  record  of  1494  and  the  Perusin  of  Titian  are  not  the  same 
person  as  Pietro  Perugino;  but  this  view  can  scarcely  be  supported,  and  was  not 
held  by  Gaye  or  Gadorin  (see  Dei  miei  €tvdi,  <fee.,  by  Abb.  CADOBXir,  in  the  Atti 
deWAUneOf  at  Venice.  1S46).    [*  For  a  convincing  demonstration  that  the  docu- 
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not  be  obliged  to  leave  Florence,  where  a  casual  absentee  might 
speedily  lose  a  practice  reared  by  patient  industry.^ 

He  had  thus  far  endeavoured  to  combine  a  diligent  study  of 
composition  with  an  nonest  striving  towards  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  nature.  He  had  tried  to  master  the  idea  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  give  to  his  personages  the  appearance,  the  passion,  the 
action,  and  the  meaning  suited  to  them.  He  was  already  quoted 
as  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  Central  Italy  for  the  apphcation 
of  the  system  of  oil.  A  short  year  elapsed,  and  the  Piet4  of  1496 
at  the  Pitti  marked  him  out  amongst  Florentine  craftsmen  as  a 
candidate  for  the  highest  celebrity.  One  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  this  piece  consisted,  according  to  Yasari,  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  tones  and  of  its  backgrounds;^  and  even  now  that  time  and 
restoring  have  dimmed  and  altered  it,  the  landscape  is  one  of 
Perugino's  best.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that  independently  of 
all  else,  his  cleverness  in  distances  should  excite  admiration  in  a 
city  where  they  had  long  been  noted  for  a  comparatively  monoto- 
nous surface,  upon  which  trees  or  buildings  were  laid  in  with 
touches  of  opaque  substance,  copiously  impregnated  with  vehicle, 
and  necesscurily  rough  in  consequence.  By  introducing  trans- 
parent and  varied  tints  into  them,  and  thus  adding  a  charm  all 
but  unknown  to  the  Peselli,  Pollaiuoli,  Verrocchio,  and  Signorelli, 
he  captivated  the  spectator.  His  pre-eminence  in  this  respect 
was  due  to  his  command  of  means  in  the  use  of  the  mediums, 
now  in  course  of  rapid  improvement,  at  Florence ;  but  not  to  that 
cause  alone.    The  Umbrians  had  long  bestowed  an  extraordinary 

meiit  of  1494  refera  to  Perugino,  see  Gbokau>  in  Rasaegfta  d*  airU,  iz.  132.]  One 
reason  adduoed  for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Venetian  Pietro  Perugino  is  that 
a  picture  onoe  in  the  Rinuccini  Gallery,  representing  SS.  Mark  between  Jerome 
and  Gerard,  is  signed:  *'  Pietro  Perugino  pinz.  anno  1&12,"  and  is  evidently  not 
by  Pietro  Vannaoci  This  is  perfectly  correct.  The  picture  in  question  is  by  a 
Venetian  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak.  It  is  of  a  reddish  tone  of  much  impasto, 
with  lively  draperies.  We  shall  not  raise  a  question  as  to  this  signature  at  present, 
bat  merely  say  there  is  no  second  picture  in  existence  that  bears  a  similar  one. 
The  names  of  the  saints  at  the  base  of  their  niches  are  repainted.  [*  The  authors 
return  to  this  picture  in  the  HUtary  of  Painting  in  North  Italy,  ed.  BoBBNicrSt 
lit  89,  suggesting  that  it  may  be  a  work  by  Pellegrino  da  San  Daniele  or  Morto  da 
Feltre.    Its  present  whereabouts  is  not  known.] 

*  ^  He  was  back  at  Florence  by  October  30,  1494,  when  he  bought  a  house  in 
the  Borgo  Pinti  of  that  city  (Bombb,  u.«.,  pp.  173,  360). 

^  Vabaju,  iii.  669. 
V. — X 
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attention  apon  details  of  landscape.  Peragino  took  this  speciality 
with  him  to  Florence;  but  instead  of  considering  that  section  of 
his  art  as  definitely  acquired,  he  carefully  looked  at  Masaccio  in 
the  Carmine.  At  Borne  he  saw  how  Ghirlandaio  added  interest 
to  his  waU-paintings  by  wide  expanses  of  vales  and  of  lakes,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Florence,  how  admirably  Domenico  combined 
his  incidents  ydth  scenery,  in  the  Sassetti  chapel  and  in  the  choir 
of  S.  Maria  Novella.  Instead  of  laying  the  PietJb  in  a  formal 
convergence  of  rays  by  placing  the  centre  of  vision  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture — instead  of  pursuing  the  course  which  he  had 
followed  in  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys,  and  which  he  dfterwards 
repeated  so  frequently  in  the  days  of  his  decline,  he  set  the  centre 
of  vision  at  one  side,  and  broke  up  the  features  of  the  country 
into  simple  yet  graceful  sinuosities  to  show  pools  of  water  dis- 
appearing in  the  horizon,  and  limpid  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city. 
He  fitted  trees  and  shrubbery  so  cleverly  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
calculation  which  it  reveals,  the  result  seems  a  spontaneous 
creation  of  nature.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  have  thus  given 
a  special  beauty  to  one  particular  part ;  he  also  made  the  lines  of 
the  country  complementary  to  those  of  the  figures,  which  he 
ceased  to  place  with  Umbrian  symmetry  and  regularity,  in  order 
to  put  them  together  pyramidally  on  the  principles  illustrated  by 
his  predecessors.  The  Saviour's  body,  still  full  of  the  flexibility  of 
life,  but  supine  in  death,  is  supported  in  its  winding  sheet  on  a 
stone  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  the  head  is  held  up  by  the  Magdalen, 
the  left  arm  by  the  Virgin.  Mary  Cleofas,  looking  over  the  heads 
of  both,  completes  the  pyramid,  with  Mary  Salom^  kneeling  at 
her  side  between  the  Virgin  and  a  youth,  who  stoops  to  raise  the 
comers  of  the  cloth  at  the  Redeemer's  feet.  St.  John  and  the 
wife  of  Zebedee,  Nicodemus,  and  two  others  stand  to  the  right 
and  left.  In  this  arrangement,  Perugino  leaves  nothing  to  desire, 
balancing  and  harmonizing  everything  with  a  sobriety  and  fitness 
only  to  be  found  in  the  best  composers,  emulating  the  Masaccios 
and  Ghirlandaios  without  servilely  copying  them,  and  imparting 
to  all  at  the  same  time  his  own  peculiar  sentiment.  The  Virgin 
shows  her  maternal  love  in  an  agony  of  grief,  without  grimace. 
In  the  Magdalen,  sorrow  and  sympathy  are  united  in  the  face 
and  in  the  action.    Joseph  of  Arimathea  turns  away  his  head, 
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overcome  by  the  melancholy  of  the  scene^  whilst  the  youth  at 
the  Saviour's  feet  is  less  affected.  In  thus  modifying  the  inten- 
sity and  form  of  pain  in  each  person,  as  in  transmitting  individu- 
ality to  the  features,  Perugino's  merit  is  undeniable.  Softness 
of  expression  and  select  grace  give  it  the  impress  of  its  originality 
— an  originality  well  calculated  to  temper  the  rugged  grandeur 
of  the  nobler,  or  the  realism  of  the  more  naturalistic,  Florentines, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  Baphael.  As  a  study  of  nude,  the  Be- 
deemer  is  finely  proportioned,  without  the  false  conventionalism 
so  often  conspicuous  in  the  hands,  feet,  or  articulations,  of  earlier 
and  later  creations,  and  without  their  stifiEness,  length,  or  leanness. 
One  sees  in  it  as  in  the  surrounding  mourners,  the  forerunner  of 
that  splendid  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Fiet4  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo  at  the  Pitti,  in  the  greater  spontaneity  and  more 
intense  feeling  of  which  one  still  traces  a  happy  impress  derived 
from  Perugino.^ 

The  year  1496  was  thus  remarkable  in  the  career  of  Vannucci. 
It  was  that  in  which  an  Umbrian,  imbibing  the  principles,  slowly 
developed  throughout  two  centuries  since  Giotto,  successfuUy 
applied  the  laws  of  composition,  and  added  a  calm  tenderness  to 
the  gravity  of  the  Florentine  school,  and,  through  his  influence  on 
Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Baphael,  replaced,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  the  pious  mysticism  that  had  perished  with  Angelico. 
The  time,  indeed,  was  one  when  no  artist  could  hope  to  revive 
the  simpUcity  of  old  convent  art,  when  no  reformer,  were  he 
talented  or  enthusiastic  as  Savonarola  proved  himself,  could 
restore  a  religious  spirit  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  society 
during  the  ebb  of  republican  liberty;  but  it  was  still  a  time  when 
a  pleasing  gentleness,  an  expression  of  purity  in  representing 
heart  in  conjunction  with  positive  beauty,  might  be  substituted 

^  This  piotnre  is  now  No.  164  in  the  Pitti  Qallery,  and  was  originally  in  the 
oonyent  of  8.  Chiara  at  Florence.  It  is  insoribed  on  the  stone  supporting  the 
Redeemer's  body  as  follows:  **  Petrus  Penisinus  pinzit  A.  D.  M.C(XX)LXXXXV." 
The  colour  was  doubtless  charming  before  it  was  altered  by  exposure.  The  head 
of  an  old  man  praying,  right  of  Nicodemus,  \a  changed  in  tone,  as  well  as  the  face 
of  Mary  Cleof as.  [*  The  cartoon  for  the  head  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  at  Ghrisl 
Churoh  Library,  Oxford.  See  RoBDreoir,  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  of 
Miekad  Angdo  and  BaffaeUe  in  the  University  GaUeriea,  Oxford  (Oxford,  1870) 
p.  166.] 
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for  the  deeper  and  more  impoBing  sentiment  of  Giotto,  Orcagna, 
Traini,  and  Era  Giovanni. 

When  the  nuns  of  S.  Chiara,  for  whom  the  Pietii  was  finished, 
were  in  possession  of  it,  a  rich  Florentine,  Francesco  del  Pugliese, 
offered  them  threefold  its  price  if  they  should  consent  to  exchango 
it  for  a  counterpart  by Perugino  himself.  The  offer  was  rejected,  be- 
cause the  nuns  ascertained  from  Vannuccithat  he  did  not  think  he 
could  repeat  it  without  failure.^  He  had  probably  not  the  courage 
to  copy  a  picture  on  which  his  own  labour  had  been  exclusively 
bestowed,  and  fearing  that  his  pupils  would  not  make  a  replica 
as  good  as  the  original,  he  preferred  undertaking  new  subjects. 
He  thus  produced  at  intervfiJs  the  Christ  in  prayer  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  for  the  Gesuati,  the  Crucifixion  for  S.  Girolamo  delle 
Poverine  at  Florence,  the  Madonna  with  Saints  for  the  Magistracy, 
and  that  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  for  S.  Pietro  Martire  of  Perugia. 
In  every  instance  he  maintained  the  ground  he  had  previously 
won,  or  he  exhibited  his  fullest  powers  as  a  colounst.  We  may 
be  grateful  indeed  for  the  preservation  of  these  examples  in  their 
original  loveliness,  and  value  them  for  affording  that  insight  into 
Perugino's  progress  in  oil-painting  which  is  denied  in  the  faded 
though  still  beautiful  ones  of  the  same  period,  previously  de- 
scribed. The  Christ  on  the  Mount  is  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Florence,^  where  one  sees  how  well  Perugino  has  placed  the  Re- 
deemer on  an  elevation,  kneeling  and  praying,  whilst  an  Angel 
brings  the  cup.  The  three  apostles  lie  sleeping  on  the  fore- 
ground as  Iscariot,  in  the  distance,  leads  the  soldiers  to  the 
capture.  With  much  thought  in  the  conception,  and  much  fresh- 
ness in  the  types,  the  picture  gains  an  additional  charm  from  the 
hour  with  which  Perugino  marks  the  time  of  the  action.  The 
sun  has  just  set,  and  a  strong  reflection  still  rests  on  the  Saviour 
and  apostles,  who  detach  themselves  in  gloom  from  the  pale 
horizon  of  the  sky.  In  this  twilight  the  forms  are  finely  brought 
out  by  well-modelled  relief.  In  the  Crucifixion  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Jerome  stand  at  the  sides  of  the  cross  in  a  landscape  after 
sunset,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  melancholy  of  the  scene, 
Perugino  gives  it  a  mjrsterious  depth  of  atmosphere  in  a  low  key 

^  Vasari,  lit  669  «g.  >  Aoademy  of  Arte,  No.  68. 
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of  warmth,  and  thus  corrects  the  defects  of  figures  made  out  with 
less  than  usual  care  and  conscientiousness.^ 

The  Madonna  and  Saints  executed  in  1496^  for  the  chapel  of 
the  Magistracy  at  Perugia,  and  now  at  the  Vatican,  is,  unhke 
the  two  last,  a  bright  dayUght  piece.  The  Madonna  is  enthroned 
in  front  of  a  colonnade  on  a  pedestal  between  the  four  patron 
saints  of  the  city.  Her  shape  is  slender,  and  her  appearance 
extremely  gentle.  The  saints  breathe  contentment  and  sym- 
pathizing  tenderness.  But  the  colouring  is  vigorous  and  masterly, 
of  a  pleasing  richness  in  the  flesh,  tending  to  that  brownish  ruddy 
tinge  attractive  in  Antonello  and  the  Bellini,  and  in  the  early 
Giorgiones;  whilst  the  draperies  are  prepared  and  glazed  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  contrast,  and  with  great  skill 
in  technical  handling.*  The  Virgin  and  Child  of  S.  Pietro  Martire 
was  finished  in  1498.^  It  represents  the  Virgin  seated  in  a  land- 
scape attended  by  two  angels  in  flight,  and  the  Infant  Saviour 
on  her  lap  blessing  six  brethren  in  white,  kneeling  behind.  The 
child  is  a  little  fat  and  square,  and  the  features  of  His  mother 
are  a  httle  vulgar;  but  the  expression  and  action  are  softly 
meditative,  and  this  impression  is  heightened  by  the  calm  glow 
of  evening  which  overspreads  the  groups,  not  with  the  vividness 
of  that  in  the  Christ  at  the  Mount,  but  with  a  dearer,  milder 

^  Academy  of  Arte,  No.  78,  noticed  in  its  original  place  by  Rioha  {Chie§et 
ii.  301). 

**  *  For  1496  read  1495  (see  po9ka,  p.  315,  n.  3). 

'  This  picture  was  dismembered  and  taken  by  the  French  to  Paris.  The  frame 
and  a  Piet4  forming  the  pinnacle  remained  in  l^e  Sala  del  Magistrate  at  Perugia, 
now  in  the  Public  Gallery.  The  Madonna  was  returned  at  the  peace  of  1816,  not 
to  Perugia,  but  to  Rome.  It  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  signed  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Virgin's  throne:  *'  Hoc  Petrus  de  Ghastro  plebis  pinxit "  (see  Vasasi,  iii.  680). 

^  Since  the  text  was  written,  the  panel  has  been  deposited  in  the  Perugia  Gallery 
(Sala  XV.,  No.  2).  The  Brotherhood  of  S.  Pietro  Martire  was  originally  called 
"  Confraternity  di  S.  M.  Novella,"  afterwards  '*  della  Gonsolazione."  It  appears 
from  the  Ann.  Deeemvirali  for  1498  that  the  picture  was  painted  in  Biarch  of  that 
year  (Mariotti,  u.s.,  p.  166).  [*  The  Municipality  of  Perugia  granted  on  April  20, 
1496i  the  Gonfratemita  dei  Disciplinati  di  S.  M.  Novella  a  subsidy  of  10  florins 
**  pro  una  tabula  fienda  in  dicta  fratemitate  cum  figure."  Perugino  had  begun 
the  picture  by  May  3,  1497,  and  it  was  finished  by  March  3,  1498.  Dr.  Bombe 
identifies  it,  however,  not  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  above-mentioned,  but  with 
the  Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino,  noticed  postea, 
p.  368  (see  Bombb,  tt.«.,  pp.  362  aqq.,  178).] 
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reddiah-brown,  polished  as  enamel.  It  is  another  of  those  in- 
stances in  which  Peragino  adapts  the  technica  of  his  art  to  the 
rendering  of  an  idea,  and  trusts  for  effect  to  colour  rather  than 
to  form,  emulating  the  Venetians,  who  harmonize  their  tints  with 
the  incidents  they  depict.  The  system  upon  which  all  these 
panels  were  wrought  was  almost  the  perfection  of  that  which  had 
been  inaugurated  by  the  PeselU  and  the  Pollaiuoli,  improved  by 
Verrocchio,  by  Leonardo  and  Perugino.  It  was  not  simple,  nor 
was  it  acquired  at  once. 

Perugino  prepared  flesh  with  a  warm  brown  tone  which  he 
worked  into  rotundity  by  successive  strata,  leaving  the  high 
lights  for  the  dose.^  These  strata  were  such  that  each  should 
be  lighter  in  colour,  yet  fuller  in  body  than  the  last,  and  therefore 
the  final  and  most  substantial  one  was  the  high  light  which 
occupied  the  least  space  in  the  picture.  Care  was  taken  in  laying 
the  second  not  to  lose  all  trace  of  the  first,  but  to  let  its  value 
appear  through  the  superposed  colour.  This,  in  a  few  words, 
was  the  technic  of  the  Van  Eycks;  it  created  flesh-tints  merging 
from  thin  to  full  body  in  proportion  as  the  parts  fell  out  of  shadow, 
receiving  light  from  without,  and  transparency  from  within.  The 
consequence  was  a  somewhat  unbroken  surface,  with  insufficient 
half-tone;  but  this  disadvantage  was  corrected  {ex.  gr.  in  the 
Madonna  of  the  Vatican)  by  strengthening  the  darkest  spots 
with  a  final  scumble,  which  remained  higher  on  the  panel  than 
the  rest,  and  the  result  was  a  clear  and  lucid  enamel  betraying 
less  of  the  secrets  of  manipulation  than  the  painting  of  the  earlier 
innovators.  To  complete  a  picture  by  these  means  was  a  matter 
of  calculation  and  certainty  of  hand,  an  undertaking  in  which 
a  false  step  involved  absolute  failure;  but  the  method  was  per- 
fectly familiar  to  Perugino,  and  was  invariably  used  during  his 
transition  from  this  period  to  the  more  advanced  one  in  which 
he  carried  out  the  altarpiece  of  the  National  Gallery.  In 
draperies,  the  processes  varied;  all  cold  mixtures  were  put  in  first 

^  Vasari  alludefl,  no  doubt,  to  this  when  he  says  (speaking  of  the  craokling  of 
the  Burfaoe  in  Perugino's  pictures  at  the  Qesnati):  **  Cib  avriene  perchd  quando  si 
lavora  il  primo  colore  ohe  si  pone  sopra  la  mestioa  (perciocchd  tre  mani  di  color i 
si  danno, Tun  sopra  I'altro)  non  d  ben  secco;  onde  poi  col  tempo  nello  secoarsi 
tirano  per  la  grossezza  loro,  e  yengono  ad  aver  forza  di  fare  que'  orepati  "  (Yasabi. 
iii  574). 
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with  wann  substrata,  covered  over  like  the  flesh-tints,  and  glazed.^ 
Vice  versa,  warm  or  glowing  colours  were  rubbed  on  with  cold 
undertones,  and  this  method  was  followed  with  unwavering  con- 
sistency even  in  changing  hues.  Beds  and  lake-reds  alone  were 
sometimes  laid  on  above  cool  preparations  in  half-body  with  high 
surface  lights  and  shadows,  and  glazed;  sometimes  the  glaze  pre- 
ceded the  lights  and  shadows,  sometimes  the  lights  were  furnished 
by  the  undertone.  In  general  all  colours  except  lake-reds  were 
opaque  and  of  solid  impasto,  receiving  light  from  without,  with 
shadows  superposed,  and  occasional  hatching  in  the  projections. 
The  brightest  shades  were  invariably  chosen  for  the  foreground, 
changing  hues  for  the  middle  distance.^ 

During  the  whole  of  these  years,  until  the  Perugians  deter- 
mined to  decorate  the  college  of  the  Cambio,  Vannucci  resided 
almost  entirely  at  Florence,  visiting  Perugia  occasionally  for  the 
purpose  of  painting  a  picture,  or  receiving  orders  for  new  ones. 
At  one  of  these  visits,  the  Vatican  Madonna,  which  he  had 
promised  in  1488,  was  allotted  to  him  a  second  time  on  March  6, 
1496  (n.  s.);^  8anti  di  Apollonio's  likenesses  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  1488,  which  had  been  upwards  of  twelve  years  in 
some  secluded  garret,  were  canceUed  by  the  Council  of  1496,^  and 
Perugino  substituted  for  them  a  PietJb.  He  was  to  deliver  the 
whole  in  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  no  doubt 
did  so;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  so  little,  and  two  days  later 
he  signed  with  the  prior  of  the  Benedictines  of  S.  Pietro  for  an 
Ascension,  to  be  completed  in  two  years.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
he  agreed  at  the  very  same  time  for  the  Madonna  of  S.  Pietro 
Martire.^  On  his  return  to  Florence,  after  finishing  the  altarpiece 
of  the  Magistrato,®  he  invested  some  of  his  money  in  a  purchase 

1  The  ofle  of  yerdigris  or  bitumen  in  glazes  for  drapery  has  caused  many  of 
those  parts  in  Perugino's  pictures  to  blacken. 

'  See  VASAEfs  opinion,  already  quoted,  p.  286. 

3  Mabiotti  publishes  the  contract  (Lett,  pi^t.f  «.«.»  note  to  p.  157).  [*  The 
date  should  be  March  6, 1495  (see  Bombb,  u.8.,  p.  362).] 

«  lb.,  ib.    [*  For  1496,  read  again  1495.] 

*  *  Cf.  anha,  p.  313,  n.  4.  Towards  the  end  of  1495,  Perugino  again  visited 
Venice  (Bokbb,  «.«.,  p.  362). 

'  In  Noyember  (24),  1496,  he  contracts  at  Perugia  with  the  Benedictines  of 
S.  Pietro  for  the  frame  (and  certain  figures  of  prophets  in  it)  of  tho  Ascension.  The 
oontraot  in  Mbzzaitottb,  u,s.,  pp.  297f  298.    [*  Perugino  receiyed  various  rates  of 
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of  land  in  the  parish  of  S.  Piero  Maggiore,  where  he  usually  lived, 
and  thus  appears  to  have  contemplated  a  permanent  stay.^ 
Permanent,  indeed,  it  still  remained  for  some  time,  for  in  the 
midst  of  other  labours  he  found  leisure  to  attend  various  consulta- 
tions on  matters  of  art.  In  January,  1497,  he  accompanied 
Benozzo  Gozzoh,  Gosimo  Bosselli,  and  FiUppino  lippi  to  value 
the  frescoes  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti  in  the  Church  of  S.  Trinita  at 
Florence,  and  in  the  language  and  orthography  of  his  "  opinion  " 
shows  himself  undoubtedly  the  most  illiterate  of  the  four.'  In 
June,  1498,  he  was  present  at  a  most  important  discussion. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  it  was  observed  by  the 
superstition  of  the  people  that  various  signs  and  omens  of  a 
highly  doleful  nature  gave  notice  of  coming  misfortunes.  The 
most  striking  amongst  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  lantern 
of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  by  lightning,  which  prefigured,  as  Macchia- 
veDi  beUeved,  the  ruin  of  the  republic.^  The  fall  of  the  lantern 
was  not  in  itself  an  irreparable  injury,  and  though  months  went 
by  before  the  marks  of  the  accident  were  obliterated,  it  was 
finally  replaced  in  its  original  state.  Simon  Pollaiuoli,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  cathedral,  was  induced  either  by  the  consuls  of 
the  woolstaplers,  or  by  his  own  fear  of  responsibility,  to  submit 
the  repairs  to  a  meeting  of  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters, 
and  at  this  meeting,  Filippino  Lippi,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  Peru- 
gino  all  tendered  their  advice.^  There  was,  in  fact,  hardly  a 
public  or  private  dehberation  to  which  Perugino  was  not  called, 
and  thus  reap  the  fruit  of  a  life  of  privation,  during  which  a  bed 
was  long  an  unknown  luxuiy,  and  night  was  turned  into  day  for 
the  sake  of  learning.'^  Yet,  as  sometimes  happens  to  men  who 
have  struggled,  the  sweets  of  the  harvest  were  so  pleasant  to 
Perugino  that  he  began  to  look  upon  their  accumulation  as  of 

payment  for  this  altarpieoe  between  January  18, 1496,  and  April  23, 1498  (Bombs. 
«.«.,  p.  361  9qq»),  The  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  in  S.  Maria  Maddalena  del  Pazzi 
at  Florence  {ef.  posteOf  p.  320  sq,)  was  finished  on  April  20, 1496.] 

^  Annot.  Vasabi,  iii  689.  He  is  called  in  the  record:  "  Habitator  in  populo 
S.  Petri  Majoris." 

'  The  record  in  full  is  in  Aleuni  doeumenii,  «.«.,  Nozze  Farinola  Vai,  p.  18. 

^  MAOOHiAyiLLi,  Ittorie  fiorentirie,  NicooUni's  edition,  8°,  Flor.,  1848,  p.  413. 

^  The  minutes  of  this  meeting  are  in  Qttastt,  La  cujxda,  «.«.,  pp.  119-21.  and 
Vannucoi  is  described  in  it  as  *'  Floientia  degens." 

<  Vababi,  iii.  566. 
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more  interest  than  the  preservation  of  his  fame ;  and  from  this 
time  dates  the  beginning  of  an  activity  in  which  his  pupils  and 
journeymen  had  a  share  as  great  as  his  own,  and  in  which  their 
mediocrity,  covered  with  his  name,  was  necessarily  calculated  to 
injure  him  in  public  estimation.  This  phase  in  the  master's 
career  is  already  marked  in  the  Ascension  of  S.  Pietro  of  Perugia 
which  was  taken  to  Paris  by  the  French,  and  was  not  returned 
in  its  primitive  condition.  The  central  Ascension  is  in  the 
Museum  of  Lyons,  the  lunette  in  8.  Oervais  at  Paris,  the  predella 
in  the  Museum  of  Bouen,  three  of  the  pilaster  saints  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  and  the  other  five  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Pietro  at  Perugia.^ 
The  Ascension  is  on  a  conventional  model,  fitted  to  please  men  not 
yet  initiated  to  the  more  perfect  and  natural  creations  of  Peru- 
gino's  successors.*  The  Redeemer  is  draped  to  the  hip,  and  points 
upwards  with  both  hands,  suggesting  that  the  two  angels  who 
support  his  glory  of  cherubs'  heads  are  taking  him  to  the  region 
of  bliss,  where  two  seraphs  attend  the  Eternal  in  a  circular  gloiy 
of  the  same  kind  issuiug  from  a  cloud  in  benediction.^  The  joys 
of  the  heavenly  host  are  represented  by  four  winged  players  in 
couples  at  the  side  of  the  Saviour.  The  Virgin,  in  the  foreground 
of  the  landscape  above  which  He  ascends,  turns  her  head  up- 

^  The  oontraot  is  in  fall  in  the  appendix  to  Mxzeanottx's  Lije  of  Parvgino 
«.«.>  pp.  295,  297.  But  a  desoription  of  the  picture  as  it  stood  in  S.  Pietro,  and  of 
the  predella  and  pilaster  saints  as  they  were  preserved  in  the  saoristy  of  the  chnroh 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  given  in  CoirsTAirnNi's  Ouida  di  Perugia,  2nd  ed., 
181S,  p.  41,  and  in  Obsiki,  Vila  di  Perugino,  tt.«.,  p.  160.  [*  Two  rounds,  con- 
taining the  figures  of  David  and  Isaiah,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Nantes  (Nos.  3S4, 
385).  are  stated  by  Dr.  Bokbx  (tt.s.,  p.  175  sg.)  to  have  formed  part  oi  the  S.  Pietro 
polyptych.  A  fragment  of  the  predella  is,  according  to  the  same  writer,  in  the 
Perugia  Gallery  (SaU  X.,  No.  6  bis).] 

*  No.  58,  Museum  of  Lyons.  Claimed  in  1815,  but  given  to  the  town  of  Lyons, 
by  Pius  Vli.  Transferred  to  canvas,  but  showing  the  marks  of  two  splits  running 
vertically  down  the  picture.  Restored  with  punctuated  stippling  of  a  red  tone. 
The  flesh  lights  pallid  and  chalky  from  abrasion— e.g.,  in  the  Virgin's  face  and  the 
torso  of  the  Christ.  The  blue  sky  is  scaled,  restored,  and  out  of  harmony.  The 
distance  is  so  carelessly  repainted  that  the  heads  of  some  foreground  figures  are 
covered  at  the  outlines.  The  glazes  over  the  angels'  forms  are  removed.  Figures 
aU  but  life-size. 

^  The  upper  part  of  the  Eternal's  frame  is  seen.  This  portion  of  the  picture  is 
not  now  in  its  old  place  in  S.  Oervais.  When  there  it  had  suffered  from  cleaning 
and  subsequent  dust.  A  horizontal  split  cut  the  Eternal  in  half,  and  the  prism 
of  the  glory  had  become  blue  by  the  abrasion  of  the  other  colours. 
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wards,  whilst  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  company  of  the  apostles, 
in  diverse  attitudes,  follow  her  example.  In  the  predella  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  rich  in  distant  incidents.  The  Baptism 
is  formal,  the  frame  of  the  Saviour  being  finely  rendered.  The 
Besurrection  comprises  the  usual  number  of  soldiers  asleep  about 
the  tomb,  on  the  edge  of  which  Christ  is  standing  with  the  banner. 
But  the  foreshortenings  are  drawn  with  little  success,  and  would 
prove  Perugino  to  have  been  inferior  in  the  reproduction  of  diffi- 
cult positions  to  Signorelli.^  The  half-lengths  of  the  pilasters  at 
Perugia  and  at  Bome  are  fair  enough  for  the  place  they  were 
destined  to  fill.' 

The  whole  composition  and  isolated  bits  of  it  were  frequently 
repeated  by  Perugino.  A  replica  of  the  Ascension  without  the 
lunette  or  predella  was  taken  for  the  Cathedral  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
where  it  still  exists  in  a  bad  condition,^  having  been  apparently 
confided  exclusively  to  assistants.  The  glory  of  the  Eternal  was 
used  anew  in  the  arched  sky  of  the  Assumption  at  the  Academy 
of  Arts  at  Florence ;  the  players  and  the  two  angels  supporting 
the  Redeemer's  glory,  deprived  of  scrolls,  were  transferred  to 
the  same  picture.  The  Eternal  was  given  without  alteration  in 
the  fresco  of  the  sybils  and  prophets  at  the  Cambio  of  Perugia. 
The  glory  of  angels  and  some  saints  were  introduced  into  the 
altarpiece  of  the  SS.  Annunziata  de'  Servi  at  Florence,  and  varia- 
tions of  these  £tgain  into  an  Assumption  in  the  parish  church  of 
Corciano  near  Perugia,  and  into  the  Caraffa  panel  in  the  Duomo 
at  Naples.^    The  handling  of  the  original  at  S.  Pietro  was  once 

^  Rouen  Museum,  No.  472,  Adoration.  No.  473*  Baptism.  No.  474,  Resur- 
reotioUp  under  the  name  of  Raphael.  [*  Now  officially  ascribed  to  Perugino.] 
In  the  first  of  these  the  Virgin  sits  to  the  right,  with  the  Child  on  her  knee,  the 
kings  in  front  to  the  left,  the  foremost  one  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  his 
arms  across  on  his  breast.  Between  the  kneeling  king  and  Virgin,  backwards, 
St.  Joseph.  Suite  of  kings  with  horses  in  distance  to  the  left,  and  the  announce- 
ment to  the  shepherds  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  In  the  second,  Christ  with  the 
Baptist  in  centre,  between  four  angels  in  adoration.  Two  figures  in  conyerse 
at  each  side  of  the  foreground.  In  the  third,  as  in  the  second,  a  strip  of  the  fore- 
ground has  been  renewed  (ten  figures). 

*  At  S.  Pietro,  Perugia,  SS.  Scolastica,  Ercolano,  Pietro  abate,  Costanzo,  and 
Mauro.  At  Rome,  Vatican  QaUery,  SS.  Benedict,  Plaoido,  and  Flavia.  These 
eight  panels,  fairly  preserved,  of  a  low  brownish  tone,  with  high  surface  shadows. 

'  It  was  painted  at  f)forence  and  sent  from  thence  (Vasabi,  iii.  678). 

«  Noticed  by  Varabt  (iii.  578). 
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bold  and  free,  but  in  its  conception  and  execution  has  neither  the 
unity  nor  the  charm  of  the  contemporary  Christ  on  the  Mount, 
and  Madonna  with  Saints  at  the  Vaticcm.  It  stands  in  this  re- 
spect on  an  equaUty  with  the  Virgin  of  1497  in  S.  Maria  Nuova 
of  Fano,  where  six  saints  at  the  sides  of  the  throned  Madonna 
and  Child  combine  the  gentleness  of  Umbrian  types  with  the  fine 
choice  of  Florentine  proportions.  A  charming  predella  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  contains  compositions  in  the  best 
style;  but  a  lunette  representing  the  dead  Saviour  supported  on 
Bib  tomb  is  incorrect  and  coarse  in  the  nude.^  This  altarpiece, 
again,  is  superior  to  the  Annunciation  of  (?)  1498  in  the  same 
church,*  though  on  a  par  with  a  much-damaged  Virgin,Child,  and 
Saints  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  outside  Sinigaglia.^  It  was  about  this 

^  The  ViTgin  enthroned  supports  the  Infant  erect  on  her  knee;  left,  S.  John,  a 
bishop,  and  S.  Franois;  right,  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary  Magdalen.  On 
the  step  of  the  throne  the  words:  **  Durantis  Phanen.  ad  intemerate  Virginis 
lands  teroentflm  anreis  alq.  9  hnjas  templi  Bond  centft  superaditis  hano  solerti 
enra  fieri  demandavit.  Mateo  de  Martinotiis  fidei  oommissario  procuranti  MOCGC97. 

Petms  Perusinus  pinxit."    Wood,  oil,  with  two  vertiocJ  splits.    The 

surface  darkened,  the  blues  and  shadows  generally  of  high  surface.  In  the 
lunette  Christ  is  supported  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nioodemus.  The  Virgin 
is  to  the  left,  St.  John  Eyangelist  to  the  right.  The  lunette  has  a  larger  base  than 
the  central  panel,  which,  however,  is  now  without  its  pilasters.  In  the  predella 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  is  a  composition  of  eight  figures,  and  Florentine  in  character. 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple  is  very  prettily  arranged,  recalling  the  same  subject 
by  the  youthful  Raphael  (eleyen  figures).  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (ten  figures). 
The  Annunciation  is  under  a  long  arcade  in  vanishing  perspective.  The  Assump- 
tion comprises  the  gift  of  the  girdle  to  St.  Thomas. 

Three  pieces,  copies  (feeble)  of  the  Nativity,  Marriage,  and  Assumption,  are  in 
the  Brera  in  Milan  (No.  483).  [*  These  formed  originally  the  predella  of  an 
altarpiece  in  the  church  of  the  Minori  Conventuali  at  Montone  (near  Gitt&  di 
Castello),  dated  1607,  the  principal  panel  of  which  is  lost  (e/.  jtagtea,  p.  346. 
n.  2).l 

*  In  the  upper  part,  the  Eternal  in  a  circular  glory  filled  with  cherubs'  heads. 
There  is  freshness  in  the  figure  of  the  angel,  and  a  feeble  rosy  tone  pervades  the 
paneL  Note  a  long  split  vertically  in  the  centre,  a  modem  silver  crown  on  the 
Virgin's  head  [*  now  removed.]  In  some  parts  abraded  colour.  On  the  desk 
before  the  Virgin  the  following  mutilated  inscription:  **  S.  A.  T.  .  .  .  cale  .  .  . 

ttique  Pfttrui  olim  pon  .  .  .  enerii  hac  tabula  er  .  .  gi  in  .  .  .  oho  tura  a 

VII MOCC in."  ?  (1498).    "  Petrus  de  C  .  .  .  tro  pi.  .  ." 

'  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  between  SS.  John  Baptist,  Louis,  and  Francis 
(left),  and  Peter,  Paul,  and  James  the  Elder  (right),  in  front  of  an  arcade  through 
which  a  landscape  is  seen  (figures  life-size).  On  the  throne  a  vase  is  depicted, 
^ad  beneath  it  a  scutcheon.    The  picture  is  very  much  injured,  and  scaling  in 
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time,  no  donbt,  that  Perogino  composed  and  executed  the  Gracifixion 
at  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi  of  Florence,^  a  fresco  in  which 
we  are  lees  struck  by  the  delicate  sentiment  and  elevation  pervad- 
ing the  Fietii  of  Santa  Chiara,  than  by  the  large  and  spirited 
display  of  form  which  marks  a  later  altarpiece  at  Vallombrosa. 
In  disposing  the  figures  after  the  Umbrian  fashion  as  seen  through 
the  arches  of  a  colonnade,  Peragino  probably  followed  no  greater 
constraint  than  that  which  was  imposed  on  him  by  habit;  but 
we  almost  regret  to  find  a  display  of  power  so  extraordinary 
confined  by  such  artificial  means.  Through  the  central  arching 
we  see  the  crucified  Bedeemer  adored  by  the  Magdalen  on  her 
knees,  whilst  in  similar  archings  to  the  right  and  left  we  observe 
the  Virgin  and  SS.  Bernard  and  John  the  Evangelist,  with  St. 
Benedict.  Amongst  Perugino's  sacred  compositions  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  in  which  the  Saviour  is  more  nobly  represented. 
Pemgino  never  combined  with  happier  art  the  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  Leonardo  with  the  tenderness  and  resignation  of 
Angelico.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  resigned  in  the 
bending  head  and  drooping  eyes;  there  is  a  masterly  clearness 
and  correctness  of  outline  and  a  natural  simplicity  of  shape  in 
every  part  that  surprises  us  in  a  man  of  Perugino's  conventional 
form.  In  the  standing  Virgin  and  Evangelist,  or  kneeling  Bernard 
and  Benedict,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  yearning  piety  and 
absolute  resignation  of  the  master's  religious  impersonations 
generally,  and  yet  there  is  so  much  supple  force  in  the  movements 
and  so  much  truth  in  the  expressions  that  we  are  carried,  as  it 
were,  beyond  the  usual  mark  of  Perugina  Type,  mask,  and 
drapery  are  all  beautiful  in  their  softness.  We  detect  in  the 
yielding  St.  Bernard  one  of  the  models  which  so  powerfully  affected 
Baphael — ^the  very  counterpart  of  those  monks  of  Vallombrosa 
at  the  Florence  Academy  which  some  critics  still  think  (though 
we  do  not)  to  be  Sanzio's  own.  By  the  side  of  St.  John,  who 
stands  with  bending  head  and  looking  up  to  Christ,  we  have  the 

oonflequenoe  of  a  strong  yamiah.  St.  Loois*  mnoh  injured,  alao  right  arm  and  part 
of  left  leg  of  Baptist,  and  part  of  the  Infant's  head.  Restored  by  one  Romano  in 
1867.    Wood, 

*  ^  As  already  stated  (antea,  p.  305,  n.  2),  it  was  ordered  from  Peragino  on 
November  20, 1493.  and  finished  on  April  20, 1406. 
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grandiose  St.  Benediot,  whose  air  and  face  strongly  recall  the 
St.  Jerome  in  Raphael's  Madonna  di  Foligno.  The  landscapes 
are  truly  described  by  Yasari  as  admirable.  In  none  of  his  fres- 
coes does  Penigino  produce  a  finer  effect  of  colour.  His  tones 
are  clear,  yet  rich  and  luscious,  and  strongly  reheved  against  the 
lighter  tints  of  the  sky  and  landscape,  and  there  is  much  less  use 
than  usual  of  dry  retouches  and  hatchings.^ 

It  was  not  extraordinary,  considering  the  quantity  of  works 
which  Perugino  thus  dehvered  in  a  couple  of  years,  that  some  of 
them  should  be  inferior  to  others,  nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  some 
parts  of  a  picture  should  be  better  than  the  rest ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  time  elapsed  before  Perugino  seriously  injured  himself  by 
trusting  too  much  to  his  helpmates,  or  by  his  habits  of  repetition. 
His  reputation  was  still  intact  when,  in  1498,  the  Orvietans,  not 
as  yet  tired  of  waiting  for  his  arrival,  appUed  to  him  again  to  visit 
the  Cappella  S.  Brizio,  and  when  the  guild  of  the  Cambio,  in  1499, 
asked  him  to  decorate  their  audience-hall.'  Two  such  requests, 
received  simultaneously,  were  well  calculated  to  flatter  his  self- 
love.  They  could  hardly  leave  him  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  them 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  his  pride.  In  both  cases  he  should 
be  obliged  to  leave  his  permanent  abode  at  Florence;  but  if  he 
went  to  Orvieto  he  would  still  be  distant  from  his  native  place, 
whilst  a  stay  at  Perugia  would  enable  him  to  revisit  it  and  to  enjoy 

^  Florence,  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi.  This  convent  was  for  a  long  time 
unapproachable.  .It  is  now  open.  The  fresco  is  in  the  chapter-house,  covering  one 
wall  with  figures  as  large  as  life.  It  is  not  free  from  damage  and  restoring,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  remarks:  The  cross,  which  now  descends  to  the  fore- 
ground, was  of  old  considerably  within  the  picture;  the  prolongation  by  restoring 
damages  the  general  effect,  leaving  the  Magdalen  far  in  rear  and  out  of  place,  and 
cutting  into  the  drapery  of  that  figure's  dress.  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  strip  of 
ground  along  the  whole  fresco  is  repainted.  The  Magdalen's  red  mantle  and  its 
lining  is  an  old  restoration,  and  the  colour  in  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  has  scaled 
away.  The  distance  above  and  behind  St.  Benedict  is  retouched,  and  the  retouches 
affect  the  outline  of  St.  John's  form.  The  dress  of  Si.  Benedict  is  retouched  except 
in  the  sleeves.  (C/.  Vabasi,  iii.  684;  Albbbtiki,  Mtmoriale,  p.  13;  and  Bumohb, 
FoTMhungen,  ii.  344.] 

*'  It  is  not  known  when  the  guild  issued  this  invitation.  Already,  on 
January  26,  1496,  the  question  was  raised  at  a  meeting  of  the  guild  whether  the 
hall  was  to  be  decorated  with  paintings  *'  manu  m.  Petri  vel  alterius  magistrL" 
The  earliest  payment  was  made  to  Perugino  on  February  25,  1499  (see  Bombx, 
«.«.,  p.  181  9qq,;  GiroiJ.  in  Rassegna  d'arte,  ziii.  76). 
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amongst  his  townsmen  the  respect  due  to  his  name  and  success. 
He  chose  Peragia,  and  after  writing  to  the  Orvietans  to  say  that 
he  was  otherwise  engaged^  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  goild  of 
the  Gambio.  In  April,  1499,  Signorelli  was  appointed  to  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Brizio,  and  Penigino  had  probably  begun  his  equally 
important  commission.^ 

The  audience-hall  of  the  guild  of  changers,  or  bankers,  at 
Perugia  was  built  and  inaugurated  in  1468  without  any  pictorial 
adornments.'  It  was  a  cube  with  the  sides  halved  and  arched 
elliptically  so  as  to  give  the  ceiling  a  rich  groining;  a  noble  area 
for  an  artist  to  cover  with  appropriate  designs.  Of  these,  it 
would  appear  that  Perugino  was  not  allowed  to  dictate  the  sub- 
jects, which  were  submitted  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  "  auditors  " 
by  Francesco  Maturanzio,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Perugia  and 
secretary  to  the  office  of  the  decemvirs.^  Under  his  auspices  it 
was  determined  that  the  vaulting  should  receive  the  seven  planets 
and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  wall  frontiog  the  entrance  was 
to  contain  the  Nativity  and  the  Transfiguration,  that  to  the 
spectator's  left,  Justice,  Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude, 
and  illustrative  portraits  of  classic  heroes;  that  to  the  right,  the 
Eternal,  the  prophets  and  sybils ;  and  a  square  near  the  entrance, 
Cato  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom.  A  vacant  half-space  was  com- 
mitted to  a  cunning  wood-carver,  Antonio  di  MercateUo  of  Massa, 
whose  labours  were  completed  immediately  after  those  of  Peru- 
gino. The  full  pilasters  at  the  angles  were  ordered  to  be  filled 
with  arabesque  ornament,  and  the  divisions  with  imitated  pilasters 
in  the  same  style. 

^  8ee  the  deliberationB  of  the  Oxrietans  appointing  Signorelli  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Perugino  had  written  to  declare  his  intention  of  not  coming  {antea, 
and  Dblla  Vallb,  Storia  dd  Dwmo  d'  Ormeto,  «.«.,  pp.  316,  319).  [*  See  also 
FuMi,  u.«.,  p.  406  9q,;  Bombs,  «.«.,  p.  364  9q,'\ 

'  BLlbchssi  (Ab*.  Baffaello),  //  Comfito  di  Pervgia,  S\  Perugia,  1853,  p.  Ill; 
and  Mabiotti,  Lett,,  tt.«.,  pp.  167, 158.  [*  For  a  complete  history  of  the  building 
of  the  Cambio»  see  Bombs,  «.«.,  p.  180  sg.] 

'  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  waUs  are  contained  in  a  MS.  of  poetical  works  by  Maturanzio,  now 
preserved  in  the  municipal  library  of  Perugia.  Maturanzio  seems  to  have  derived 
some  of  the  subjects  from  a  MS.  Cicero,  also  in  the  Perugia  library,  in  which  there 
are  miniatures  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance,  with  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  celebrated  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  (Mabohbsi,  «.«.,  pp.  357* 
358). 
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In  dealing  with  such  incidents  as  these  the  skill  of  the  composer 
is  of  less  moment  than  that  of  the  ornamental  draughtsman. 
Apart  from  the  Nativity  and  Transfiguration  there  was  no  inci- 
dent to  depict,  and  in  the  setting  of  the  former  Perugino  had  now 
nothing  new  to  express.  He  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  any 
fundamental  changes  into  the  Nativity,  which  in  his  eyes  had 
already  been  perfected  in  the  altarpiece  of  the  Albani  Villa,  and 
he  merely  substituted  two  shepherds  for  the  angels  between  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  adding  three  seraphim  in  song  in  the  heaven. 
He  went  confessedly^  on  the  principle  that  a  composition  which 
had  once  been  received  with  applause  might  be  admired  again  in 
a  repetition,  and  thus  throughout  his  lifetime  the  Nativity 
received  little  alteration  at  his  hands.  Whenever  he  was  required 
to  paint  that  episode,  he  took  out  the  old  cartoon  and  applied  it 
afresh,  instructing  his  pupils,  no  doubt,  to  think  meanwhile  of 
the  original  at  the  Cambio  or  elsewhere;  and  so  the  churches  of 
8.  Francesco  of  Montefalco  and  S.  Francesco  al  Monte  of  Perugia 
were  adorned  without  much  trouble  to  himself. 

The  Transfiguration  might  have  afforded  him  an  occasion  for 
displaying  qualities  exceptionally  eminent  in  the  Piet&  of  S. 
Chiara,  if  success  had  not  already  blunted  his  energies  in  the 
conception  of  new  forms  of  distribution.  His  Christ,  erect  on 
the  clouds,  with  a  breeze  playing  gracefully  in  the  draperies, 
listens  fuU  of  serene  dignity  to  the  words,  whilst  Moses  and  Elias 
stoop  in  humble  prayer  at  the  sides  of  his  glory;  but  the  dispro- 
portion between  these  and  the  wondering  apostles  below  is  not 
BO  pardonable  in  an  artist  of  Perugino's  time  as  it  would  be  in  one 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  crouching  of  the  recumbent 
Peter  is  too  affected  even  for  Vannucci.  Yet  this  transfiguration 
also  was  preserved  for  future  use  and  transposed  with  slight 
diversity  into  a  picture  at  S.  Maria  Nuova  of  Perugia.  Still,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  Nativity  and  Transfiguration,  like  their 
companions  at  the  Cambio,  are  admirable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colour,  the  feeling  and  freshness  transfused  into  the  figures,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  handling.  In  the  Triumph  of  Beligion,  as 
well  as  in  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  the  simplest  known  arrangement 
is  that  adopted  by  Perugino.    The  Eternal  is  attended  by  two 

^  Vasabi,  iiL  586  9q. 
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angels,  and  gives  his  blessing.  He  presides,  as  it  were,  over  the 
groups  beneath  him.  The  prophets,  headed  by  Solomon,  the  sybils 
by  the  Erythrean,  occupy  the  foreground.  Isaiah,  Moses,  Daniel, 
David,  and  Jeremiah;  the  Persian,  Cuman,  Lybian,  Tiburtine,  and 
Delphic  prophetesses,  are  in  converse,  and  each  hold  a  scroll  with 
a  motto.  They  are  all  graceful  apparitions  in  the  well-considered 
and  affectedly  elegant  motion  that  Perugino  sought  in  every 
instance  to  realize,  but  fine  in  proportion,  and  individually 
grand. 

The  Virtues  are  likewise  seated  on  clouds,  and  bear  their  appro- 
priate emblems,  whilst  their  embodiment  is  illustrated  in  a  long 
line  of  heroes;  in  Fabius  Maximus,  Socrates,  and  Numa,  the 
prudent;  in  Furius  Camillus,  Pittacus,  and  Trajan,  celebrated 
for  their  justice;  in  Lucius  Sidnius,  Leonidas,  and  Codes,  men  of 
undaunted  fortitude;  in  Scipio,  Pericles,  and  Gincinnatus,  the 
glorious  representatives  of  temperance.  The  same  calm  resigna- 
tion and  gentle  action  marks  them  all,  irrespective  of  difference 
of  race,  of  time,  and  of  character.  In  Sicinius  alone  Perugino 
repeats  the  movement  given  to  St.  George  or  St.  Michael  in  many 
of  his  sacred  pieces;  and  imitates  with  more  than  usual  power  the 
typical  pose  of  Donatello's  statue.  He  bears  in  mind  the  exam- 
ples left  by  Ghirlandaio  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Florence,  and 
though  he  cannot  rival  the  high  mien,  the  noble  stature,  or  the 
dignified  expression  of  that  master's  classic  champions,  the  memory 
of  them  gives  strength  to  his  less  masculine  conceptions  of  them. 
In  the  Virtues  he  remembers  other  Florentines,  and  his  Fortitude 
is  derived  from  that  of  Botticelli.  In  the  execution,  he  is  prodigal 
of  all  the  quaUties  that  he  possesses.  His  style  expands  to  its 
breadth.  The  forms  are  remarkably  firm,  perfect,  and  well  chosen. 
The  proportions  are  most  correct,  and  the  attitudes  are  as  natural 
as  their  forced  grace  will  allow.  The  cast  of  his  draperies  is  charm- 
ing.   His  merits  are  in  fact  conspicuous.^ 

^  Nativity:  The  distanoe  and  architeoture  are  much  injured  by  restoring.  To 
the  left  the  angel  appears  to  the  shepherds. 

Transfiguration:  The  best  of  the  lower  figures  is  that  of  Si.  John  protecting  his 
eyes  with  his  left  hand,  and  raising  himself  on  the  right  arm.  The  sky  is  repainted, 
and  the  words,  **  Bonum  est  nos  hio  esse,"  are  partially  oovered  over. 

Sibyls  and  prophets:  The  former,  it  is  needless  to  repeat,  are  not  by  Ingegno, 
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Of  the  ceiling  he  gives  the  drawing  which  he  confides  to  his 
pupils.  A  central  lozenge,  occupying  one  quarter  of  its  surface, 
oircumsGribes  a  square  in  which  Apollo  on  his  biga  is  driven  by 
four  horses  of  various  colours.  The  speed  is  great,  and  the  ribbands 
curl  in  the  wind  as  the  wheels  revolve;  and  the  god  himself ,  with 
flowing  hair,  appears  to  bound  as  he  throws  his  weight  on  one 
foot  and  poises  the  other  behind  him.  He  is  vezy  thin  and 
young  in  type;  and  his  head  seems  studied  from  the  classic  models 
of  the  ancient  time.  The  production  of  the  sides  of  the  principal 
lozenge  forms  six  triangular  spaces.  Each  of  them  contains  a 
round,  in  one  of  which  Jupiter,  on  a  car  drawn  by  eagles,  receives 
a  cup  of  nectar  from  Hebe.  The  helmeted  Mars  in  armour  sits 
on  a  similar  seat  commanding  two  rampant  steeds.  Saturn  with 
his  scythe  is  driven  leisurely  by  two  dragons;  Venus  is  wafted 
through  the  sky  on  a  throne  by  two  doves,  and  expects  the  dart 
of  Amor,  who  shoots  from  the  clouds.  Luna,  as  Diana  the  hun- 
tress, nude  to  the  waist,  sits  in  a  chariot  with  two  nymphs  in 
harness.  Mercury,  at  ease  on  one  leg,  holds  the  serpentine  wand, 
and  cleaves  the  air  with  the  cocks  bound  to  his  chair.  The  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  are  on  the  wheels  of  the  chariots.  The  lozenges 
and  triangles  are  fringed  with  supporting  ornament,  of  monsters, 
beasts,  birds,  vases,  and  twining  flowers.  The  rounds  are  framed 
most  tastily,  and  are  haimonically  varied  with  all  the  hues  of  the 
prism. 

The  sketches  for  the  different  parts  of  the  vaulting,  we  have 
said,  are  by  Perugino,  and  the  manual  labour  by  his  pupils.  This 
is  not  a  mere  abstract  supposition,  but  a  probability  supported 

nor  are  they  by  Rapliael ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  Daniel  is  a  portrait 
of  Sancio.  The  ezeontion  of  this  fresco  is  masterly.  One  can  still  traoe  the 
ponndng.    The  sky  is  new. 

Pradenoe  and  Justice:  The  face  of  the  first-named  virtue  is  discoloured,  the 
forehead  of  the  Justice  is  abraded,  and  the  fresco  generally  is  the  most  dim  in  the 
haU.  At  the  sides  of  the  Virtues  in  this,  as  in  the  next  piece,  mottoes  are  inscribed 
on  two  tablets  supported  between  two  naked  ohOdreo.  The  heads  of  Fabius, 
Socrates,  and  Nnma,  are  much  injured. 

Fortitude  and  Temperance:  The  sky  is  dimmed  in  parts  by  restoring,  and  dirty 
in  parts  from  varnish.  The  heads  of  Codes,  Pericles,  and  Gincinnatus  are  ill- 
preserred.  Cato  is  paltry,  altered  and  darkened  by  time.  The  base  of  the 
frescoes  is  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  sybils,  prophets,  and  heroes 
are  life-size. 

V. — Y 
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on  very  fomble  grounds.  The  Gambio  ceiling  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  a  system  of  decoration  for  which  the  Umbrian 
school  was  celebrated;  it  realizes  an  exquisitely  faneifol  and 
admirably  distributed  pattern.  Yet,  ihe  interpreter  of  the 
master's  idea  is  a  subordinate,  careful  and  minute  to  a  &ult, 
but  without  the  swing  or  power  of  a  finished  artist.  The  leanness 
noticed  in  the  Apollo  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  planets,  the  nudes 
of  which  betray  the  immature  but  conscientious  effort  of  a  youth 
of  the  greatest  promise.  The  Jupiter,  it  is  true,  is  rendered  with 
some  nature.  The  Luna,  though  disproportioned  and  a£Feoted, 
is  accompanied  by  two  well-made  nymphs  in  good  momentary 
action ;  but  in  Mars  and  Saturn  slendemess  is  united  to  stifEnesB. 
In  Venus,  a  strained  motion  usual  in  dancing-girls  mars  the  grace 
of  h»  thin  shape;  and  the  same  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
Mercury,  although  his  step  sets  off  to  advantage  a  fairly  studied 
figure  and  a  pleasing  classic  type  of  head.  The  garments  adhere 
so  tightly  that  they  make  the  leanness  oi  the  wearers  more  ap- 
parent. Their  folds  are  closely  fitting,  angularly  drawn  in  a 
straight  direction  and  at  sharp  angles.  A  general  dryness  charac- 
terizes the  whole;  yet  there  is  a  perfume  of  poetry  and  sentiment 
in  it  which  sets  one  seeking  who  amongst  the  rising  talents  in 
Perugino's  shop  could  have  been  intrusted  with  it.  Many  of  the 
younger  assistants — ^for  instance,  Spagna — might,  it  may  be 
granted,  have  drawn  in  this  manner,  for  the  steps  of  beginners 
have  an  habitual  uniformity ;  but  few  would  have  combined  such 
clean  carefulness  of  line  with  so  much  feeling  ;^  and  the  way  in 
which  Perugino's  thought  and  conception  are  realized  is  worthy  of 
the  youth  of  Raphael.^ 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  a  variety  in  the  technical  execution 
of  the  ceiling  as  compared  with  that  of  the  walls  at  the  Cambio. 
In  the  latter,  Perugino's  great  practice  is  evident  in  the  skill  with 
which  the  colour  is  handled,  id  the  power  of  the  transitions  from 

^  The  area  of  the  ooUing  is  about  580  Bquare  feet.  It  waa  restored  eii^ty  yean 
ago  by  Oarattoli 

Apollo,  head  spotted  and  sealed.  Jupiter,  flesh-parts,  eagles,  and  dress  of  the 
youth  presenting  the  neotar,  blackened  or  renewed.  The  rest  has  been  partially 
retouched  in  most  places  to  fill  up  splits  chiefly.  The  colour  has  thus  lost  much 
freshness. 

>  We  shall  return  to  this  point  in  the  Life  of  Raphael. 
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light  to  shadow,  and  in  the  vigour  and  harmony  of  the  tones, 
whereas  the  surfaoe  of  the  former  is  rough  and  blistered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distemper-hatching  of  red  and  darker  shades  on 
ffcej'groesa  underground.^ 

Perugino  has  left  his  own  portrait  to  posterity  on  the  middle 
pilaster  of  the  hall.  It  stands,  a  bust,  in  an  imitated  border 
hanging  by  a  string  of  beads  from  a  nail.  It  is  the  face  of  a  man 
not  above  the  common,  with  some  few  wrinkles  creeping  over  the 
forehead,  beneath  which  the  small  eyes  twinkle  maliciously  under 
pothook-brows,  but  rubicund  and  healthy  in  aspect,  with  a  stiff, 
copious  brush  of  hair  straggling  out  of  a  blood-red  cap.  Above 
it,  the  ciphers  of  the  date  1458  confirm  the  record  which  tells  that 
the  building  was  ready  in  that  year,  whilst  his  name  below  the 
portrait-frame,  and  those  of  "  Anno  salut.  MD."  on  the  opposite 
pilaster  indicate  the  author  of  the  decorations  and  the  period  of 
their  completion.'  We  can  only  account  for  the  final  receipt  of 
Yannucd  for  payment  as  late  as  1607  by  supposing  that  he  drew 
upon  the  auditors  of  the  Cambio  as  suited  his  occasions,^  and  that 
his  final  acknowledgment  is  for  those  sums  and  for  a  slight  re- 
mainder still  due  to  him  at  that  time.  The  formal  discharge 
signed  by  Perugino  is  not  the  only  document  which  has  been  pre- 
served.^   The  record  of  it  is  also  due  to  the  "  juror  of  the  Cam- 

*  ^  Professor  A.  Vsktubi  {Storia  ddl'arU  italiana,  vol.  vii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  764  sq., 
827  «99-]'  1^"  aeoribed  to  Raphael  the  figure  of  Fortitude  on  the  left  wall  and  the 
whole  of  the  freflooes  on  the  right  wall.  With  Count  Qnou  (in  RasHfftia  d*  oris, 
xiii.  76  9qq.)t  the  editor  oan  only  foUow  him  as  far  as  the  figure  of  Fortitude  is 
concerned. 

'  His  name  is  inscribed  as  foUows:  **  Petrus  Perusmus  pictor.  Perdita  si  fuerit 
pingendi  hie  retulit  artem:  Si  nusquam  inventa  est  haotenns  ills  dedit."  The 
whole,  no  doubt,  dictated  as  the  subjects  of  the  hall  had  been  before. 

*  '  The  books  of  account  of  the  Oambio  for  1500  and  1601  are  now  missmg. 
On  March  16.  1602,  Perugino  is  stated  to  be  the  creditor  of  the  Cambio  for  174 
fiorini  and  7  soldi;  he  had  thus  receiTcd  by  far  the  greater  part  (394  fiorini  and 
68  soldi)  of  his  whole  fee  (350  ducati  d'  oro  larghi,  or  568  fiorini  and  76  soldi).  There 
oan  be  no  doubt  that,  by  this  time  at  any  rate,  the  whole  decoration  of  the  hall 
was  finished.  Sundry  small  payments  were,  in  1602  and  1604,  made  either  to 
Perugino  personally  or  to  his  pupils,  Giovanni  Ciambella  (called  II  Fantasia)  and 
Roberto  da  Montevarchi  (mentioned  by  Vababi,  iii  691).  During  1506  and  1606, 
Perugino  received  nothing  from  the  Cambio,  and  the  whole  balance  of  his  fee 
(140  fiorini  and  27  soldi)  was  paid  to  him  on  June  16,  1607.  See  Gvocj,  «.«., 
p.  75  9qq, 

*  Mabiotti.  Lett,,  u.a.,  note  to  p.  168. 
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bio/'  Alberto  de'  Mansneti,  who  prides  himself  on  being  able  to 
note  in  the  matricalar  register  of  his  goild  that  he  settled  Pietro's 
aooonnt.^ 

We  may  accept  the  belief  that  the  Audience  Hall  of  the  Gambio 
was  finished  in  1500  with  the  more  readiness,  as  tangible  proofs 
exist  that  Perogino  had  leisure  to  complete  other  important  works 
in  the  same  year.  The  Assumption  which  he  then  delivered  to 
the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  is  one  of  those  pieces  in  which  Pietro 
is  open  to  the  charge  of  repetition,  because  the  seraphs  attending 
the  Eternal  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  picture  of  8.  Pietro 
Martire;  and  those  at  the  Virgin's  side  and  feet  are  taken  from 
the  cartoons  of  the  Lyons  Ascension.  But  the  type  of  the  Almighty 
rivals  the  later  ones  of  Raphael;  the  Virgin  who  looks  up  to  him 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  shape,  in  features,  and  in  attitude  that  was 
ever  produced  by  Perugino;  and  the  four  saints  in  the  foreground 
are  magnificent  as  isolated  creations.^  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  Vannucd  sacrificed  evezythingTto  mechanical  speed. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  un- 
altered ;  his  power  of  reaUziag  it  increased ;  and  this  at  the  fortunate 
period  when  Raphael  was  taking  his  most  important  lessons.  It 
may  be  conceived  with  what  reverence  the  scholar  watched  the 
completion  of  the  noble  frescoes  at  the  Gambio ;  with  what  ardour 
he  shared  the  labours  in  the  hall.  We  can  fancy  the  zest  with 
which  he  strove  when  he  saw  that  his  master,  after  fifty,  was  still 
progressing,  and  could  give  to  the  saints  in  an  altarpiece  like  that 
of  Vallombrosa  a  greater  readiness,  a  fuller  and  more  pleasing 
form  than  before.  Raphael  could  not  have  joined  Vannucci  at  a 
more  favourable  juncture,  not  only  for  profiting  by  the  long  ex- 
perience of  a  tried  artist,  but  for  contrasting  his  performances 
with  those  of  Pinturicchio,  who  had  also  settled  at  Perugia,  or 
with  those,  again,  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  Bartolommeo  Gaporali, 
and  Giannicola  Manni.  None  of  these  had  a  thought  of  setting 
themselves  up  as  Vannucd's  rivals.    They  were  willing,  on  the 

^  Aooording  to  this  eyideaoe  also,  the  receipt  was  given  by  Perugino  on  June  15, 
1507.    The  record  is  in  Mabohxsi's  II  Cambio, «.«.,  note  to  p.  117. 

'  Academy  of  Arts,  Florence.  No.  57,  inscribed: "  Petms  PenisinuB  pinxit.  A.  D. 
MOOOOO."  Wood,  oil  Figores  life-size.  Split;  has  often  been  cleaned  and 
retouched,  in  parts  flayed  down  to  the  preparation,  in  others  blistered  and  threat«n« 
ing  to  scale.    Vasa&i  mentions  this  picture  (iii.  577). 
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oontrary,  to  aid  him,  and  they  all  endeavoured  to  imitate  his 
manner.  A  gaUant  band  of  youths,  besides,  struck  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  oceasion,  offered  its  servioes,  and  was  taken  into  the 
shop.  And  thus,  no  doubt,  Raphael  attracted  the  attention  of 
^  Pinturicchio,  and  contracted  friendship  with  Spagna,  Domenioo 

I  Alfani,  and  perhaps  Genga.    The  pictorial  resources  at  Vannucd's 

I  conmiand  were  thus  so  copious  that  he  might  have  accepted  any 

\  number  of  orders  without  fear  of  being  disabled  from  canying 

i  them  out. 

I  The  works  dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  century  bear  such 

frequent  marks  of  the  employment  of  assistants  that  it  is  probable 
he  did  not  resist  the  temptation  which  a  fortunate  chance  had 
placed  in  his  way.  Circumstances  occurred,  also,  which  might 
oblige  him  to  trust  more  than  usual  to  the  industry  and  tact  of 
his  subordinates.  In  January  and  February,  1501,  he  was  elected 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  priors  of  Perugia.^  This  duty  involved 
residence  in  the  town-hall,  and  daily  attendance  for  the  transaction 
of  civic,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  business.^  Between  Decem- 
ber, 1501,  and  February,  1502,  he  superintended  the  division  of 
property  between  himself  and  his  nephews,  Agnolo  and  Oiacomo 
di  Giovanni  of  Gitt4  deUa  Pieve,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Giovanni.'  But  in  spite  of  these  occupations  he  under- 
took the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  tor  the  chapel  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  S.   Giuseppe  in  S.  Lorenzo  at  Perugia.^    He  signed 

^  Mabiotti,  Lett.,  u,a.,  p.  164;  Obsini,  VUa,  u,9„  p.  237. 

*  The  priors  were  obliged  to  this  because  they  received  a  salary  from  the  funds 
of  the  municipality  (Mabohssi,  II  Cambio,  «.«.,  p.  38). 

'  Dmlljl  Fabova,  in  OBsnn,  Vita,  «.«.,  p.  237.  Two  records  of  this  division 
exist,  one  dated  December  11, 1601,  the  other  February  24, 1602. 

A  In  February  (22),  1496,  the  Company  of  S.  Giuseppe  received  grant  of  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Municipality  for  an  altarpieoe  (Mabiotti,  LeU„  «.«.,  p.  166),  but 
disoovericB  of  records  in  the  Perugian  archives  prove  that  the  picture  had 
not  been  commenced  in  November,  1600  (Professor  Adam  Rossi,  in  Mabohbsi's 
II  Cambio, «.«.,  p.  323).  [*  Already,  on  May  31, 1486,  the  Company  of  S.  Giuseppe 
received  a  subsidy  of  200  florins  for  this  altarpiece.  It  was  ordered  on  Septem- 
ber  16,  1489,  from  Pinturicchio.  who,  however,  left  his  task  unfulfilled.  On 
April  11,  1499,  the  committee  of  the  Company  deliberated  whether  Perugino  or 
another  painter  should  be  entrusted  with  the  painting  of  the  altarpiece.  Three 
members  of  the  committee  wished  a  postponement  of  the  commission  until 
sufficient  funds  had  been  collected,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  holding  that  Perugino 
was  to  be  the  painter.    On  November  3,  1600,  the  Company  received  a  further 
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a  contract  on  September  10,  1602,  with  the  gaardian  of  the 
convent  of  San  Franoeeco  al  Monte,  to  paint  the  saints  and  angeb 
about  a  carved  statae  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.^  He  agreed  on  October  10  following  to  give  the 
Florentine  Baocio  d'Agnolo  designs  for  the  stalls  of  the  choir  of 
S.  Agostino,  and  pledged  himself  as  Baccio's  security  ;*  and  finally 
he  took  a  commission  from  the  fathers  of  S.  Agostino  for  a  Nativity 
and  Baptism  of  Christ.' 

As  time  passed,  and  increased  the  interval  which  separated 
Peragino  from  his  last  days  in  Florence,  old  associations  and  the 
reminiscences  of  his  yonth  overpowered  the  impressions  of  the 
capital;  and  it  is  striking  to  see  him  revert  in  the  Sposalizio  to 
some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  earlier  style.  This  altar- 
piece,  which  did  not  find  its  way  back  to  Italy  after  the  Peace  of 
Tolentino,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  and 
represents  the  life-sise  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  united  by  the  high 
priest  in  presence  of  two  carefully  parted  groups  of  men  and 
women  in  front  of  an  octagon  temple.^  The  composition  is  a 
modification  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys  at  the  Sixtine,  and  is  open 

sabaidy  of  fifteen  florins  from  the  Monioipelity  for  tiie  altupieoe  which  had  not 
yet  been  b^gon.  Even  towards  the  end  of  1603  it  was  still  unfinished.  This  is 
proved  by  the  will  of  the  merchant  Paride  dl  Baldassare  Petrini  of  Perugia,  dated 
December  20,  1603,  in  which  flye  florins  are  bequeathed  to  the  Company  of  8. 
Giuseppe  "pro  solyendo  magirtro  Petro  ptctori  de  Pemtio  pro  piotora  tabnle 
Capelle  diote  Fratemitatis  soivendos  tunc  quando  ditta  tabula  perfecte  fuerit 
et  non  ante,  videlicet  dioto  magistio  Pbtro  sea  alteri  magistxo  qui  eam  perfeoerit " 
(Bombs,  «.«.,  p.  193  sg.).] 

^  The  contract  is  in  MA&iom,  LetL,  «.«.,  p.  164.    The  payment  (120  florins) 
was  to  be  made  in  instalments. 
>  Mabiotti,  Xett.,  u.s„  p.  168. 

'  25.,  %b.,  pp.  166, 177, 182.  [*  On  August  4, 1602,  Oistoforo  and  Mariano  Chigi 
at  Siena,  commissioned  Perugino  to  paint  an  altarpiece  for  their  family  chapel  in 
S.  Agostino  of  that  city  for  a  fee  of  200  gold  ducats.  The  altarpiece  was  to  be 
finished  within  one  year.  In  a  letter  from  Francesco  Malatesta  to  Isabella  d'  Sste. 
dated  September  23, 1602,  it  is  stated  about  Perugino  that  '*  esso  d  de  presente  a 
Siena  a  lavorare  et  non  d  per  Tenire  (to  Florence)  fina  octo  o  dieci  giomi"  The 
picture,  which  is  still  in  S.  Agostino,  and  is  noticed  by  the  authors  {poitw,  p.  348)» 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  completed  only  in  1606,  when,  on  June  13  and 
August  10,  Perugino  received  two  rates  of  pajnnent  for  it,  amounting  to  137  gold 
dncats.  See  Ocroiroiii,  in  Arehivio  ddLa  Soeietd  Bomana  di  Sioria  PatriOy  ii.  481 
miq. :  Bbaohibolli,  in  OiomaU  di  truduione  artiitica,  iL  169  sq.] 
^  Museum  of  Oaen,  No.  34. 
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to  the  same  grave  objeoticxns.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  arrange- 
ment which  places  the  foreground  personages  on  one  line,  those 
of  the  middle  distance  on  a  second,  and  the  temple  on  a  third, 
ahowing  the  complete  elevation  of  all  three  with  empty  spaces 
between  them,  should  have  been  copied  with  such  fidelity  by 
Raphael  in  his  adaptation  of  1504.  But  Baphael  remained  an 
Umbrian  in  feeling  and  habits  till  he  visited  Florence,  and  had  a 
fair  excuse  for  repeating  a  conventional  subject,  whereas  Perugino 
might  have  remembered  how  grandly  the  same  theme  had  been 
treated  by  Domenioo  Ohirlandaio  in  the  choir  of  8.  Maria  Novella 
at  Florence.  With  this  exception,  the  Sposalizio  of  Caen  is  worthy 
of  Vannucci.  Its  bright  and  harmonious  colour  is  light  and 
transparent,  and  marks  a  phase  in  his  progress  to  perfection  in 
the  technical  system  of  oil  ;^  but  his  forms  are  less  pliant  than  of 
old;  and  his  tints  have  not  the  glow  that  charms  in  some  of  the 
pictures  of  the  earlier  Florentine  period.  The  whole  bears  the 
impress  of  his  own  hand^  which  the  double  altarpiece  of  the 
Minorites  of  S.  Francesco  al  Monte  does  not. 

On  one  side,®  the  Saviour  crowns  the  Virgin  in  an  almond- 
shaped  glory,  round  which  four  angels  sport  with  strings  of  pearls 
and  flowers.  The  apostles  look  upwards  from  the  for^ound. 
At  a  glance  we  know  the  draughtsman  again  whose  acquaintance 
we  made  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Cambio.  Here  is  the  Virgin,  with 
a  head  modelled  on  that  of  the  Apollo  or  Luna,  with  a  frame  so 

^  The  under  preparation  is  Tisible  in  almost  every  part  of  the  picture,  and*the 
drawing  is  seen  through  the  grey-green  of  the  shadows.  The  warm,  reddish  half- 
tones are  equally  limpid,  and  the  whole  is  worked  in  without  much  stippling  or 
hatching.  The  ground  is  higher  in  substance  than  the  figures,  and  the  draperies 
higher  than  the  flesh.  The  result  is  less  charming  than  in  such  examples  as  the 
Christ  on  the  Mount  or  the  Madonna  of  S.  Pietro  Martire  at  Perugia. 

*  s  Mr.  BsBBHSOV  {The  Study  and  Critieism  of  Italian  Art,  ii.  1  «grg.)  has  put 
forward  the  theory  that  the  picture  now  at  Caen  is  not  by  Perugino,  but  a  work  by 
Lo  Spagna,  executed  about  1506.  The  deliberation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Com- 
pany of  S.  Qinseppe  on  April  11, 1499,  the  wording  of  the  clause  in  Paride  Petrmi's 
win,  under  which  five  florins  are  left  to  the  Company,  and  the  fact  that  Vasabi 
(iii.  681)  gives  the  Caen  picture  to  Perugino,  point,  however,  to  its  having  been 
at  least  designed  by  him  and  executed  in  his  atelier.  But  beyond  this,  if  it 
be  permissible  to  argue  only  from  reproductions,  it  certainly  seems  to  the  editor 
that  Perugino  can  have  had  but  little  share  in  this  work,  which  must  for  the  most 
part  have  been  carried  out  by  asajstants. 

*  >  Now  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  Zn.»  No.  19. 
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slender  and  action  so  decided  that  nature  seems  but  fancifully 
imitated,  yet  so  soft  and  saturated  with  feeling  in  the  midst  of 
this  exuberance,  that  one  is  still  attracted.  Here  are  angels  full 
of  playful  frolic,  and  apostles  with  youthful  faces  and  small,  prim 
features,  but  with  long  frames  and  developed  articulations.  The 
drawing  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  the  sentiment  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  eagerness  of  a  youth  is  eveiywh^e  apparent ; 
and  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  Raphael's  Sposalizio  at  Milan. 
A  flat,  rosy  flesh-tone,  laid  out  in  the  method  of  tempera;  tight 
drapery  with  incorrect  folds,  tell  likewise  of  incomplete  education. 
Had  Perugino  furnished  his  own  cartoon  for  this  Coronation,  the 
pupil  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  wander  so  far  from  its 
lines ;  but  the  small  one,  formerly  in  Dr.  Wellesley  *s  fine  collection 
at  Oxford,  from  which  the  figures  were  enlarged,  is  not  by  Peru- 
gino; and  must  have  been  a  dean  copy  from  one  of  his  rough 
sketches.^  The  opposite  side  of  the  altarpiece*  is  equally  charac- 
teristic. Above  the  Saviour  in  relief,  the  sun  and  moon  are 
depicted.  An  angel  in  profile  holds  a  vase  beneath  the  wounds 
of  the  palms,  llie  Virgin  to  the  left,  the  Magdalen  near  her 
looking  up,  St.  Francis  to  the  right  gazing  at  the  Redeemer  with 
his  arms  across  on  his  breast,  St.  John  Evangelist  erect  in  a  very 
sinuous  action ;  a  calm,  simple  landscape,  and  the  tempera  handling, 
all  create  an  effect  akin  to  that  produced  by  Raphael's  Crucifixion 
at  Dudley  House.'  The  saints,  it  is  true,  are  not  identical  nor  in 
the  same  relative  positions  at  the  Minorites  as  at  Dudley  House. 
Nor  is  the  execution  in  the  first  instance  of  the  same  quality  as  in 
the  second ;  yet  the  hand  of  Raphael  ^  is  suggested  in  the  former,  as 
it  is  in  the  Coronation;  and  he  cannot  be  excluded  from  a  claim  to 
a  share  in  the  production  of  these  pieces. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  many  occasions  where  Raphael 
was  employed  on  works  for  the  completion  of  which  Perugino  was 

^  ThiB  oartoon  is  dimoloared  Mid  abraded  in  some  parts,  and  is  not  entire, 
bat  it  has  not  been  retouched.  It  is  16^  inches  by  11^,  on  cardboard;  the  draw- 
ing by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  earned  out  the  panel  of  S.  Francesco  al  Monte. 
Perugino  therefore  doubtless  gave  the  sketch  which  the  pupil  transferred  to  the 
cartoon,  and  the  cartoon  itself  was  enlarged  on  the  altarpieoe  by  the  same  person. 

*  s  Now' Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  XIV.,  No.  22. 

*  >  Now  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  L.  Mond. 

*  If  not  the  hand  of  Raphael,  that  at  least  of  Spagna. 
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answerable.  In  S.  Franceeoo  of  Perugia  a  Besorrection  of  the 
Saviour  hung  for  a  long  time  above  the  door  of  a  chapel  near  the 
ehoir.  It  had  been  invariably  attributed  to  Perugino,  whilst 
tradition  assigned  a  share  in  it  to  Raphael.^  At  the  Vatican 
Grallery,  where  the  picture  now  is,'  it  is  said  to  be  the  joint  labour 
of  both;  and  the  sleeping  guard  on  the  right  is  described  as 
Baphael's  portrait,  that  of  the  flying  soldier  as  the  likeness  of 
Perugino.  No  tenable  grounds  appear  to  exist  for  the  truth  of 
these  last  suppositions;  Perugino  probably  entrusted  the  com- 
position to  his  pupil;  and  the  Resurrection  seems  entirely  done 
on  his  master's  lines  by  Raphael.  Affectation  and  stif&ess  in  the 
lean  shapes  of  the  long-waisted  Saviour  are  combined  with  poorly 
rendered  drapery.  The  limbs  of  the  two  sleepers  on  the  foreground 
are  feeble  and  imperfectly  foreshortened,  yet  isolated  portions  in 
all  the  figures  are  correct.  In  this  characteristic  combination  of 
imperfect  knowledge  of  general  proportion  and  perspective,  with 
simple  yet  minute  working  out  of  parts  and  natural  sentiment, 
the  art  and  experience  of  Perugino  are  not  revealed.  One  sees, 
on  the  contrary,  the  striving  of  a  nascent  and  undeveloped  talent, 
and  is  led  the  more  surely  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Sanzio, 
because  of  the  youth  in  the  faces  and  forms,  their  freshness  and 
slightness,  the  minute  conscientiousness  of  the  details,  and  a  rich- 
ness of  transparence  in  the  flat  and  bright  tones  that  remind  one 
of  other  and  less  undoubted  creations  of  the  same  pencil.  There 
is  a  pinguidity  in  the  hands  of  the  young  soldier  which  reappears 
in  later  examples  of  Raphael;  and  the  touch  which  produces  a 
fused  impasto  of  great  brilliancy  is  less  Perugino's  than  that  of 
his  disciple.  A  capital  specimen  of  the  same  class  is  a  little 
double  panel  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in  which  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  and 
St.  Catherine  are  represented.  It  was  once  in  S.  Fortunate  at 
Perugia,  and  afterwards  in  the  Camuccini  collection  at  Rome; 
and  though  of  old  never  known  except  as  a  Perugino,  it  is  now  very 
appropriately  called  Raphael,  because  in  addition  to  its  Perugin- 
esque  air,  it  embodies  (particularly  in  the  St.  Catherine)  Sanzio's 

^  Ossnu,  Vita,  «.«.,  p.  64;  Cokstaktini,  Ouida,  u.«.,  p.  306.  Vababi  alao 
mentionB  the  picture  amongst  Pemgino's  works  (iit  580). 

'  Vatican  Gallery.  There  are  three  vertical  eplite  in  the  panel,  one  down  the 
centre,  two  others  severally  catting  through  the  two  figures  of  the  foreground. 
The  left  foot  and  right  hand  of  the  angel  to  the  right  are  spoiled  and  retouched. 
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beautifal  simplicitj  and  sympathetic  grandeur,  and  unites  natnre 
and  dignity  with  great  delicacy  of  taste.  His  early  softness  and 
purity,  the  pleasant  lucidity  of  his  colour,  are  there,  together  with 
that  inexplicable  charm  which  he  never  fails  to  impart.^ 

The  time  was,  however,  rapidly  approaching  when  Raphael 
was  to  close  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  and  trust  to  his  own 
strength  for  subsistence.  In  Perugino's  absence,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  had  returned  to  Florence.  A  new  impulse  appears  to  have 
been  felt  in  the  world  of  art ;  and  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo  was 
on  every  tongue.  A  man  whom  Perugino  had  seen  years  before 
studying  designs  in  the  Medici  garden  or  in  the  Brancaoci,  had 
come  from  Rome  to  receive  almost  at  once  orders  for  two  statues 
of  David;  one  of  supernatural  size  in  marble  for  S.  Maria  del 
More;  another  of  bronze  for  a  French  prince  who  had  lately  led 
an  invading  army  in  Italy.  The  marble  was  all  but  finished,  and 
the  same  artist  had  been  requested  to  carve  the  twelve  apostles. 
The  guild  of  woolstaplers  had  even  built  a  house  for  Buonarroti 
to  live  in ;  and  few  men  had  been  in  such  honour  since  the  days 
of  Giotto.  It  was,  no  doubt,  related  by  persons  capable  of  judging 
of  these  matters  that  Michael  Angelo  was  introducing  a  new  and 
prodigious  power  into  sculpture,  reviving  and  surpassing  the 
energetic  realism  of  Donatello,  and  giving  a  terribly  masculine 
stamp  to  the  art  of  his  country,  and  Perugino  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  seeing  masterpieces  for  which  no  praise  seemed  too 
great  in  the  eyes  of  the  craftsmen  of  his  time.*  He  mi^t  wish, 
also,  to  revisit  Leonardo,  whose  activity  and  genius  were  still  con- 
centrated on  the  improvement  of  oil-painting.  Perhaps,  also, 
his  stay  at  Perugia  had  been  disturbed  by  Pinturicchio,who  enticed 
most  of  his  workmen  to  Siena.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Perugino  broke 
up  his  establishment  at  Perugia,  braving  the  importunities  of  the 
fathers  of  S.  Agostino,  and  only  completing,  in  October,  1608, 
the  arms  of  his  old  patron,  Giuliano  deUa  Revere,  now  Julius  the 

*■  CoiTOTANTiKi  notices  this  picture  in  S.  Fortnnato  at  Penigia  {Ouida,  «.<.• 
p.  134).  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  is  posed  on  the  left  leg,  shows  only  a  profile  face,  and 
prays  with  joined  hands.  St.  Catherine  holds  the  wheel  and  a  book.  Both  stand 
in  the  foreground  of  landscapes;  assigned  by  many  authors,  induding  Paasavant, 
to  Raphael. 

'  Vabari  speaks  pocitiyely  of  this  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Perugino  (iiL  586). 
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Second,  on  the  public  palace  and  five  gates  of  the  city.^  His 
apprentices  and  assistants  had  ahready  dispersed  themselves  in 
various  directions,  Raphael  to  Siena,  the  rest  to  different  parts  of 
Umbria.* 

Parugino  had  scarce  reached  Florence  and  taken  a  lodging  in 
the  Pinti  suburb,  when  a  meeting  was  called  (1S04)  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  a  place  for  Michael  Angelo's  David.^  The  statue  had 
been  hitherto  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  Buonarroti; 
but  every  one  knew  that  it  was  of  gigantic  dimensions.  When 
it  was  uncovered,  warm  disputes  arose.  Giuliano  da  8.  Gallo 
was  for  putting  it  in  the  Loggia  de'  Signori,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  agreed  with  him.  Perugino,  who  was  also  present,  doubtless 
voted  with  his  friend,  but  Michael  Angelo  was  of  another  opinion, 
and  chose  the  left-hand  side  of  the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
This  contempt  for  the  views  of  so  many  artists  was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  a  secret  resentment.  A  hostile  party  was,  in  fact,  brought 
into  existence,  and  when  the  giant  was  at  last  taken  out  into  the 
open  air,  it  became  the  mark  for  missiles  of  divers  kinds ;  and  the 
watchmen  who  guarded  it  were  assaulted  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  Perugino  did  not  openly  express  any  disUke  for 
Michael  Angelo's  style;  but  Vasari  says  he  felt  how  much  the 
fame  of  Buonarroti  eclipsed  his  own,  and  vented  his  spleen  on  all 
the  Morentines  in  general.    In  the  shop  of  Bacdo  d'Agnolo,  most 

^  Mabiotti,  Zett.,  «.<.,  p.  170.  [*  Dr.  Bombb  («.«.,  p.  371)  giyes  the  date  of 
the  record  of  payment  for  this  work  as  November  23,  1603.  JnliuB  II.  was  not 
elected  Pope  until  November  1, 1603.] 

*  *  Perugino  did  not  stay  at  Perugia  from  1490  to  the  end  of  1603  without  inter- 
ruption. He  probably  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  years  1490-1601,  and  of  the 
first  half  of  1602,  in  that  city;  but  he  is  known  to  have  been  at  Florence  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1400,  presumably  finished  the  Gertosa  altarpieoe  there  in  that  year  (cf. 
potiea)f  and  in  all  likelihood  also  spent  part  of  1500  there.  On  August  4, 1502,  he 
was  at  Siena  {cf.  aiUea,  p.  390,  n.  3) ;  on  September  10  at  Perugia  (cJ,anUa,  p.  329  «g. ) ; 
on  September  23  he  is  stated  to  be  at  Siena  (cf,  arUea,  p.  330,  n.  3) ;  by  October  24 
he  had  returned  to  Florence,  where  lus  presence  is  again  recorded  on  January  24, 
1603.  During  the  summer  he  was  away,  probably  at  Perugia.  By  October  24 
he  was  back  at  Florence,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained  for  the  next  few 
months  (the  painting  of  the  arms  of  Pope  Julius  II. — see  the  preceding  note-— 
was  probably  carried  out  by  his  journeymen).  On  February  20,  1504,  we  find 
him  at  Pbrugia  (see  potiea,  p.  839).    Cf.  Bombb,  u.^.,  p.  190  aq. 

'  The  meeting  took  place  on  January  25,  1504.  See  the  record  in  Qatb, 
Carteggio,  H.  455  9qq, 
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of  these  were  accastomed  to  assemble.  The  San  Galli,  Gronaca, 
Filippino,  Granaod,  and  sometimes  Buonarroti  met  there,^  and 
perhaps  in  the  heat  of  debate  on  one  of  these  occasions  Michael 
Angelo  declared  to  Perogino  that  his  art  was  "  absurd  and  anti- 
quated." This  was  too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  Vannucci, 
and  he  committed  the  folly,  we  are  told,  of  suing  his  younger  rival 
for  defamation.  From  this  action,  which  naturally  went  against 
him,  he  deservedly  reaped  ridicule,'  but  he  was  not  yet  beyond 
learning  a  lesson  from  the  sarcasm  of  enemies ;  and  he  resolved  to 
show  his  antagonists  that,  although  he  was  not  partial  to  the 
school  in  which  Michael  Angelo  shone,  he  could  still  emulate  the 
more  congenial  qualities  of  Leonardo.  We  attribute  to  this  time 
the  Madonna  and  saints  of  the  Gertosa  at  Pavia,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.^ 

To  most  Englishmen  the  Madonna  of  Pavia  is  well  known. 
The  Virgin,  kneeling  with  upturned  head,  looks  at  the  Child  before 
her.  It  seems  as  if  she  had  just  addressed  a  thanksgiving  to 
heaven  and  then  sent  her  tender  motherly  glance  downwards  to 
worship  the  Infant,  whose  form  is  supported  on  a  white  cushion 
by  an  angel.  Unusual  beauty  adorns  the  babe;  excessive  tender- 
ness and  soUcitude  are  suggested  by  the  attitude  and  expression 
of  the  angel.  The  composition  of  the  whole  group  is  full  of  merit, 
the  type  of  the  Virgin's  face  nearer  perfection  than  any  that  the 
master  ever  reaUzed;  and  as  we  admire  the  easy  movement  of  the 
frame  and  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  its  net  and  veil, 
we  fancy  Perugino  has  idealized  his  wife,  of  whom  Vasari  says, 
"  she  was  so  handsome,  he  delighted  in  seeing  her  well  attired, 
and  often  dressed  her  with  his  own  hands.**  ^    At  different  times 

^  Vasabi,  y.  300.  »  lb.,  iii.  686. 

*  3  This  altarpiece  was  ezeoated  somewhat  earlier.  Both  Perogino  and  FOip- 
pino  Lippi  had  before  October  10*  1496,  been  oommissioned  to  execute  altarpieces 
for  the  Gertosa.  At  the  above-mentioned  date,  after  the  Carthusian  friars  had 
urged  the  two  painters  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  the  carpenter  Jaoopo  d' Antonio 
of  Florence,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  panels,  replied  that  the 
painters  wanted  some  money  in  advance.  On  May  1,  1490,  Lodovico  il  Moro 
wrote  to  his  representative  in  Florence  to  ask  the  Signoria  to  compel  the  painters 
to  fix  a  last  date  for  the  completion  of  the  pictures,  otherwise  the  earnest  money 
would  have  to  be  paid  back.    See  Bombs,  «.«.,  pp.  362,  366. 

«  Vasabi,  ill  600. 
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Feragino  tried  to  repeat  the  subject,  bat  the  Madonna  of  the 
Pitti,  which  is  one  of  these  repetitions,  is  not  equal  to  this  one.^ 

The  archangel,  in  jeweUed  helm  and  burnished  steel,  with  mace 
and  shield,  stands  at  one  side  of  the  Madonna,  at  rest  like  the 
Sicinius  of  the  Gambio,  or  the  St.  Michael  of  Vallombrosa,  but 
youthful  in  features,  firm  in  tread,  and  noble  in  aspect.  On  the 
other  side,  the  angel  leads  Tobit — a  page  in  tights,  feebly  con- 
ceived, though  rescued  partially  from  fatuity  by  feeling.  All  the 
backgrounds  are  landscapes. 

Perugino's  skill  in  the  application  of  oils  reached  its  highest 
development  in  this  picture,  whilst  in  respect  of  conception, 
sentiment,  and  design,  he  never  went  farther.  His  excellence  is 
such  that  some  are  inclined  to  doubt  its  being  all  his  own.  A 
drawing  for  the  angel  and  Tobit  in  the  Oxford  collection  is  assigned 
to  Baphael;'  and  the  principal  charm  of  the  work  is  attributed 
to  Sanzio.  But  this  is  mere  assumption.  The  technical  handling 
of  all  the  panels  is  the  same.  It  is  that  of  a  painter  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  his  materials,  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
and  the  tricks  of  his  profession;  of  Perugino,  in  fact,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Baphael,  whose  undeveloped  powers  are 
visible  in  the  Sposalizio  of  1604  at  Milan.  Nowhere,  indeed,  has 
Perugino  more  completely  combined  masterly  execution,  know- 
ledge of  form,  and  perfection  of  harmonies,  with  the  subtle  quality 
which  consists  in  giving  to  a  scene  the  tone  best  in  unison  with 
its  motives  and  idea.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  the 
golden  fusion  of  his  flesh-tints  except  the  soft  and  dreamy  depth 
of  vapour  that  charges  his  distances.  He  improves  as  far  as  he 
can  the  method,  of  which  the  earUer  examples  are  the  Madonna 
and  Saints  at  the  Vatican,  the  Christ  at  the  Mount  in  the  Florentine 
Academy,  and  the  Virgin  of  S.  Pietro  Martire;  the  system  which 

^  Pitfel  Gallery,  No.  219.  Wood.  Maoh  dftmaged  by  stippling.  In  the  Bune 
style,  with  some  slight  yarieties  of  position  in  the  subordinate  parts,  is  the  Virgin 
adoring  the  Child,  and  attended  by  the  kneeling  young  Baptist,  formerly  in  the 
Von  Quandt  collection  at  Dresden.  This  last  seems  done  in  Perugino's  school, 
and  18  assigned  to  PSnturiochio.  [*  It  was  in  1871  in  the  collection  of  Baron  von 
Friesen  at  Dresden.    See  the  Gennan  ed.  of  this  work,  !▼.  236.] 

t  Since  the  text  was  written,  we  have  seen  the  original  drawing  by  Perugino  for 
the  angel  and  Tobit  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  fine,  genuine  production, 
shadowed  in  bistre,  with  lights  gently  touched  in  white. 
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may  be  called  peculiar  to  Central  Italy,  embodying  some  of  the 
prindpleg  evolved  by  the  Van  Eyeks  and  Antonello  da  Messina, 
and  ripened  to  the  mellowness  of  the  BeUini  and  Giorgione. 
Neither  Fra  Bartolommeo  nor  Raphael  ever  produced  anything 
more  remarkable  as  regards  colour.^ 

We  may  affix  aboat  the  same  date  to  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
Museum  at  Nancy,  where  Raphaelesque  grace  and  inzK>cence  are 
united  in  a  composition  the  rules  of  which  are  clearly  derived 
from  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Virgin  kneeling  in  full  view,  with 
her  right  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  the  boy  Baptist  who  adores, 
with  joined  hands,  the  Saviour  on  a  cushion,  forms,  with  those 
lovely  httle  beings,  a  pyramidal  group,  somewhat  marred  by  the 
two  angels  on  their  knees  in  prayer  at  her  sides.  Her  affecti(Hiate 
face  and  air,  and  the  waving  lines  of  the  movement,  are  all  enticing. 
Leonardo  alone  could  have  conceived  a  choicer  elegance,  and  would 
have  avoided  the  cramped  attitude  of  the  left  hand.  The  Christ 
is  at  once  reminiscent  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  of  Raphael.  A 
magnificent  landscape  with  slightly  leafed  trees  vanishes  behind 
the  two  slender  angels;  great  mastery  being  shown  in  the  alterna- 
tion of  lighter  and  darker  tints  in  the  hills.  A  dear  touch  in  the 
grasses  and  ground  on  which  the  infants  repose,  recalls  Raphael's 
Florentine  period.  Powerful  tcHie,  detaching  the  group  from  the 
distance,  which  recedes  with  fine  aereal  perspective,  completes 
the  effect  of  a  picture  in  which  the  influence  of  Florentine  example 
on  Perugino  is  very  apparent.  He  oasts  side  glances  at  his 
contemporaries,  and  does  not  reach  their  great  perfection  of 
distribution,   but  he   comes   very  near   it,   and   emulates   in 

^  The  only  portion  of  the  origmal  altarpieoe  remainjng  at  Pavia  is  the  Sternal 
seated,  with  his  feet  resting  on  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  cherubiin.  It  is  quite 
as  fine  as  the  others.  The  Annunoiation  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The  three  pieces 
at  the  National  Gallery,  whioh  are  numbered  coUeotively  (No.  288).  are  arohed 
at  the  top,  but  a  section  of  each  arohed  portion  is  new,  and  a  piece  has  been  added 
to  the  base  of  the  central  paneL  The  three  angels  abore  the  Virgin  were  originally 
painted  orer  the  blue  sky,  and  the  blue  now  rises  through  the  superposed  half 
body  of  colour.  On  the  panel  containing  the  archangel  Michael  one  reads : ' '  Petrus 
Perusinus  pinzit^"  The  whole  is,  considering  all  things,  in  a  marveDous  state  of 
preservation.  The  three  parts  in  the  National  Qallery  were  bought  of  the  Duke 
Mehd  at  Milan.  A  copy  of  the  central  panel  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Gertosa  is 
called  Perugino  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Trent.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  dose 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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other  respeots  with  sacce68>  Leonardo^  Fra  BartolommeOy  and 
BaphaeL^ 

Little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Perogino's  return  to 
Morenoe  when  business  again  called  him  to  Perugia.  As  he  came 
there  in  February ,  1506,'  the  syndic  of  the  Disciplinati  of  Citt& 
deUa  Pieve  inquired  for  what  price  he  might  be  willing  to  paint 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Perugino  repUed  in  a  very  ill-spelt 
letter  that  the  cost  would  be  200  florins;  but  that  he  would  reduce 
it  to  half  that  sum  in  consideration  of  the  interest  he  felt  for  his 
native  place.  Upon  this  ensued  a  Uvely  exchange  of  communica- 
tions. The  syndic  thought  that  Pietro's  love  of  country  might 
induce  him  to  grant  still  lower  terms.  Pietro  held  out  for  his 
original  proposal.  On  March  1,  however,  he  gave  way  from  100 
to  76  florins.^  He  executed  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Disciplinati  on  a  square  of  21  feet  with  about  thirty 
Ufe-size  figures,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time;  for  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  Virgin  one  still  reads  the  date  a.d.  MDIIII.,  and  it 
would  thus  appear  that  the  fresco  was  ready  before  March  26,  when 

^  This  picture  (wood).  No.  94,  in  the  Museam  of  Nancy,  is  apparently  one  oi 
those  that  was  taken  to  France  before  the  wars  of  the  great  revolution.  It  was  in 
Louis  XVI.'b  time  in  the  collection  of  M.  de  Brissac,  and  had  been  sequestered 
when  he  emigrated  (see  Dx  Bis,  Les  Musies  des  Provinees,  8o,  Paris,  1859,  voL  i., 
p.  315).  It  has  been  much  injured  and  restored.  Yet  it  is  not  wholly  flayed, 
and  parts  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  whole  once  was.  The  blue  sky  is  new,  the 
face  of  the  Virgin  spotted,  and  half  the  head  of  the  angel  to  the  right  is  new. 
But  one  traces  the  process  of  the  master  still.  The  white  gesso  may  be  seen 
through  the  colours  of  the  distance.  The  flesh-tints  are  high  in  surface,  and  the 
draperies  still  higher.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the  youthful  Baptist  are  the  remnants 
of  the  signature:  "  P.  .  .  .  .  P " 

*  >  For  '*  1605,"  read  *'  1504."  The  doooment  on  which  the  authors  base  their 
statement  should  not  be  re>dated  1605,  as  the  Perugians  began  the  year,  as  we  do, 
on  January  1. 

'  Two  letters  in  this  matter  were  discovered  in  a  most  curious  manner.  In 
1835  Giuseppe  Bolleti  of  Citt&  della  Pieve  was  busy  in  removing  a  terracing  of 
earth  that  made  the  waUs  of  the  Disciplinati  damp,  when  he  stumbled  upon  a 
number  of  paint*pots  and  a  tin  tube  about  4  inches  long,  containing  the  letters  in 
question.  These  had  evidently  been  buried  purposely,  and  had  thus  remained 
intact  for  more  than  three  centuries  (see  Mxzzaitottx,  «.«.,  pp.  114  «gg.,  and  Mab- 
OHXSi,  II  Cambio,  pp.  482,  483).  The  payments  were  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
25  florins  a  year,  but  the  Disciplinati  were  very  hard  put  to  it  at  last  to  clear 
themselves  of  debt,  and  only  did  so  in  1607  by  handing  over  possession  of  a  house. 
See  the  record  in  Obsini  dated  March  29, 1507,  Vita,  u.s.,  p.  218. 
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according  to  the  old  calculation  the  year  1504  expired.^  Though 
willing  to  labour  at  a  cheap  rate,  he  was  not  the  less  ahve  to  his 
own  interests,  and  knowing  probably  that  the  pubUc  of  Gitik  della 
Pieve  was  less  critical  than  that  of  Florence,  he  trusted  much  to 
his  pupils.  His  composition  is  the  formal  one  which  Umbriaos 
obviously  preferred — ^the  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  kneeling  king 
in  the  centre,  St.  Joseph  and  the  youngest  of  the  magi  erect  as 
sentries  at  her  sides,  and  to  the  right  and  left  a  massive  assem- 
blage; the  whole  backed  by  a  symmetrical  distance  in  which  per- 
spective depth  is  attained  by  multiplying  Uttle  episodes  on  a  middle 
line.  It  is  a  work  which  makes  a  fair  impression  at  first  sight, 
but  betrays  some  coarseness  on  close  inspectioni  well  balanced, 
but  carried  out  with  haste,  and  in  so  far  unsatisfactory.* 

With  equal  speed  and,  no  doubt,  for  as  small  a  price,  he  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Panicale  with  a  Martyr, 
dom  of  its  patron  saint.  On  this  occasion  he  probably  confided  the 
greater  part  of  the  execution  to  a  companion,  whose  light  yellowish 
flesh-tints  only  relieved  by  a  pale  shadow,  whose  minute  stippling 
and  tender  keys  of  harmonies  seem  characteristic  of  Spagna. 
The  slender  saint  is  on  a  pedestal  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  archi- 
tectural court  all  filled  with  polychrome  ornament;  and  four 
lean  and  somewhat  affected  archers  are  distributed  round  him  in 
varied  action,  the  spectators  being  confined  to  the  number  of  six 
in  two  bodies  in  half-distance,  which  time  has,  however,  almost 
obUterated.  In  a  triangular  space  above  the  Martyrdom,  the 
Eternal  appears  in  the  usual  attitude  of  benediction,  in  a  circular 
glory  of  cherubim  between  two  angels  in  flight.^    It  is  the  less 

*  ^  For  the  reaaoiiB  stated  antea  (p.  889,  n.  2).  there  is  no  need  to  assame  eadh  an 
extraordinary  haste  of  execution.  Perugino  most  probably  painted  this  fresco 
in  the  summer  of  1504.  By  April  24,  1504,  he  was  back  at  Florence,  which  he, 
howerer,  soon  left  again.  By  the  middle  of  November  he  had  returned  to  Florence, 
and  continued  to  stay  there  till  the  beginning  of  Lent,  1605,  when  he  went  to 
Perugia.    By  April  24  he  was  back. 

3  The  whole  skirting  of  the  fresco,  an  ornament  in  monochrome,  on  yellow  ground, 
has  recently  been  recoyered  from  whitewash.  The  fresco  itself  is  injured  by  damp, 
as,  e,g„  in  the  dresses  of  the  first  figure  on  the  right  foreground,  of  the  Virgin,  of 
the  youth  with  the  sword,  and  the  youth  with  the  crown  on  the  left.  The  man 
with  a  crown  on  the  right  is  stained. 

^  On  a  lozenge  in  the  pedestal  of  the  martyred  saint  one  reads:  '*  P de 

Castro  .  .  ."  and  on  the  friezes  of  four  square  pillars  the  date:  '*  A.  D.  M.  DV." 
A  copy  of  this  fresco  will  be  found  amongst  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society. 
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improbable  that  Peragino  should  have  left  Spagna  in  charge  here, 
because  in  addition  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  fresco  itself, 
there  is  a  ruined  Assumption  on  a  wall  in  S.  Agostino  of  Panicale, 
in  which  the  manner  of  Perugino's  Spanish  disciple  is  very  clearly 
to  be  traced.^  He  lived  at  Panicale,  it  would  seem,  with  pleasure, 
and  transferred  to  the  distance  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian 
the  undulating  lulls  about  the  Thrasimene  lake;  but  Perugino  had 
also  this  beautiful  neighbourhood  in  his  sketch-books,  and  intro- 
duced one  of  its  landscapes  into  a  panel  of  this  time,  long  in  the 
gallery  of  Lord  Northwick,  and  representing  the  Flagellation 
with  truly  Umbrian  feeling.^ 

Whilst  Perugino  left  his  journeymen  to  finish  the  vast  frescoes 
of  Citt&  della  Pieve  and  Panicale,  he  hurried  back  in  person  to 
Florence,  and  was  thus  enabled,  in  June,  1605,  to  write  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Mantua,  Elizabeth  Gonzaga,  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  80  ducats  for  the  hasty  but  masterly  distemper-sketch 
of  the  combat  between  Amor  and  Chastity,  which  now  adorns  the 
Louvre.'    With  the  assurance  which  he  derived  from  his  fame, 

^  This  fresoo  is  aasigiied  by  Oasmi  ( Vita,  u,s,)  to  Perugino.  The  Virgin  is  in 
an  almond-shaped  glory  of  cherubs;  four  celestial  players  at  her  sides;  two  high 
up  suspending  the  crown  above  her  head.  Beneath,  are  the  remains  of  a  bishop 
and  another  saint.  The  figures  are  lean,  and  in  style  like  those  of  Todi  and  Trevi, 
a  mixture  of  the  Umbrian  of  Pinturicchio  and  Perugino,  and  coloured  in  Spagna's 
pale  yellow  tone.  The  fresco  is  an  independent  work,  not  composed  for,  but 
probably  by,  Spagna  in  person.  It  will  not  last  much  longer,  being  already  in  a 
great  measure  obliterated,  as  are  the  angel  to  the  left  holding  the  crown,  and  the 
f  oregronnd.    The  best  preserved  bits  are  the  playing  angels. 

'  It  is  true  this  picture  (No.  388),  in  the  Nortiiwiok  collection,  was  catalogued 
under  the  name  of  RaphaeL  but  it  is  by  Perugino  or  some  pupil  other  than  Raphael, 
and  done  at  least  in  the  master's  atelier.  The  figures,  three  in  number,  are  all 
nude.  The  Redeemer  is  on  a  low  pedestal,  a  flagellator  swingling  a  cat  at  each  side 
of  him  in  a  palatial  court,  through  the  arches  of  which  there  is  a  view  of  Castiglione 
del  Lago.  The  figures  are  slender,  but  well  proportioned.  The  Christ  very  fine 
in  pose,  bound  to  the  pillar,  the  two  flagellators  a  little  academical  and  conventional 
in  action,  but  drawn  in  the  same  style  and  with  the  same  quaint  headgear  as  in 
the  fresco  of  Panicale.  The  pillar  is  new  and  the  breast  of  the  principal  personage 
repainted;  as  is  also  the  foot  of  the  fiagellator  to  the  right;  the  distance  is  also 
retouched  (1  foot  10  by  1  foot  6().  [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Frederick  Cook  at  Richmond.  The  editor  feels  little  doubt  that— as  suggested  to 
him  by  Count  Qnoli — ^the  author  of  this  work  is  Bacohiacca,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Perugino,  and  whom  both  the  style  of  drawing,  the  colouring,  and  the  type  of 
Christ,  reoalL] 

'  Louvre  cataL,  No.  1,567. 
V. — Z 
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he  yentnres  to  affirm  that  he  has  shown  sufficient  carefofaiesB  to 
satisfy  her  Highness's  desire  and  his  own  humour;  adding  that 
he  has  tried  distemper  because  Messer  Andrea  Mantegna  commonly 
employed  that  medium;  and  offering  himself  for  further  produc- 
tions of  a  similar  kind;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  write  to  a 
Duchess  in  the  slovenly  style  which  marks  his  own  orthography, 
and  he  improves  in  spelling  for  the  same  reason  that  he  disimproves 
in  painting — ^that  is,  when  he  uses  an  assistant.^  A  fortnight 
later  he  met  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  others,  at  8.  Maria  del  Fiore  to 
decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  two  heads  in  mosaic  by  the 
miniaturists  Monte  and  Gherardo,  for  the  adornment  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Zanobius.' 

Amongst  the  contemporaries  of  Perugino,  one  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  friendly  relation  had  lately  paid  his  tribute  to  nature. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe  Fihppino  Lippi  had  been  anployed  by 
the  brethren  of  the  SS.  Annunziata  de'  Servi  on  a  double  altiurpiece, 
the  commission  for  which,  originally  given  to  him  in  1608*  he  had 
courteously  surrendered  to  da  Vinci.  Leonardo,  however,  had 
neglected  the  matter,  and  during  one  of  his  frequent  absences, 
the  Servites  again  called  upon  Filippino  for  his  services.  On  his 
death,  in  April,  1604,^  the  upper  portion  of  a  Descent  from  the 
Gross  was  ready,  the  lower  remaining  in  embryo.    In  the  summer 

^  The  letter  may  be  found  in  Gatb,  CarUggio,  ii  68,  or  in  the  Artihivio Mor., «.«., 
iL  324.  [*  Isabella  only  suooeeded  in  obtaining  this  picture  after  long  efforts, 
which  began  as  early  as  1497.  It  was  painted  for  her  studio  in  the  castle  in 
Mantua,  and  Perugino's  whole  fee  for  it  was  100  ducats.  He  did  not  solve  his 
task  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Marchioness,  who  on  June  30, 1605,  in  acknow- 
ledging receipt  of  the  picture,  writes  to  Perugino:  **  Egiegie  amice  nr  chariss** 
el  quadro  ^  stato  conducto  illeso  il  quale  ne  piaoe  per  esser  ben  designato  et  ben 
colorito:  ma  quando  fusse  stato  finite  cum  magior  diligentia  havendo  a  stare 
appresso  quelli  del  Mantinea,  che  sono  summamente  netti  seria  state  magior 
honore  vostro  et  piu  nostra  satisfaotione  et  rinorescene  che  quello  Lorenso  man- 
tovano  vi  dissuadesse  da  colorirlo  ad  olio:  i>ero  che  noi  lo  desideravamo  sapendo 
che  r  era  piu  vostra  profeseione  et  di  maggior  yaghezza."  Cf,  Bri^ohibolu,  in 
OiornaU  di  emdizione  ortiMiea,  ii  poMim ;  Bombb,  u.s.,  p.  189  sqqJ] 

'  The  records  relative  to  the  competition  are  in  the  appendix  to  the  Le  Monnier 
edition  of  Vababi,  «.«.,  vi  341,  342.  The  date  of  the  decision  in  favour  of  Monte 
is  June  30. 1605. 

'  See  the  authoritative  statement  of  this  fact  in  the  notes  to  Vasari's  life  of 
Bastiano  da  8.  Gallo  (vi  433). 

«  This  is  the  real  date  of  Filippino's  death,  as  is  now  proved  by  the  register  of 
deaths  ad  annmm.    See  Tav,  alfab., «.«.,  ad  an,  el  lU, 
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of  1606,  Penigino  was  requested  to  finish  the  piece,  and  an 
Assumption,  intended  as  a  double  to  it.^  He  acquitted  himself 
of  the  first  part  of  this  undertaking  with  praiseworthy  punctuaUty 
and  personal  diligence.  His  group  of  the  Virgin  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  the  three  Marys  may  indeed  be  classed  amongst  the 
nobler  conceptions  of  his  brush.  It  reminds  one  of  a  similar 
episode  in  Masacdo's  Crucifixion  at  S.  Clemente  of  Rome;  and 
was  taken  and  improved  by  Raphael  in  the  predella  of  the  Madonna 
of  S.  Antonio  at  Perugia,'  of  which  the  portion  to  which  attention 
is  called  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Sir  WiUiam  Miles  of  Leigh 
Court.'  The  handling  is  large  and  animated;  and  Vannucci  suc- 
cessfully harmonizes  his  own  with  the  performance  of  Filippino, 
uniting  the  grace  of  the  Umbrian  with  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
the  Florentine,  treating  his  figures  with  massive  colour  and 
breadth  of  touch.^  With  the  Assumption,  now  in  the  Cappella  de* 
Babatta  at  the  Servi,  he  dealt  differently,  nor  can  one  imagine 
that  it  should  have  been  produced  at  the  same  period.  For  the 
arrangement  he  fell  back  on  the  model  of  the  Lyons  Ascension, 
repeating  the  six  angels  from  his  old  cartoons.  Oiannicola  perhaps 
did  the  rest.'^  But  Vasari  tells  us  Perugino  was  justly  oiiticized 
for  this  by  all  the  artists  of  the  time,  and  particularly  because  he 
had  reproduced  so  many  things  from  other  pictures.^    It  was 

*  ^  The  order  for  the  fiwUMng  of  the  Descent  from  the  Gross  was  giren  on 
Angnst  6,  1606.  On  September  IS  we  find  Penigino  at  Pemgia,  where  he,  on 
October  31,  constituted  one  GioTan  Bernardino  di  Francesco  his  attorney,  prob* 
ably  becaase  he  was  retiming  to  Florence,  wfaeie  his  presence  is  recorded  on 
January  9,  1606,  when  he  received  200  gold  florins  for  the  Annundata  altarpiece, 
which  was  finished  at  that  time  (Bombs,  «.«.,  p.  376  sg.)* 

*  '  Now  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

*  3  Now  in  the  National  QaJlery,  No.  2,919. 

^  Vasari  says  that  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Francia  Bigio  copied  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross  (Yasabi,  v.  8).  It  is  mentioned  by  Albvbtihx,  Memoriale,  «.<.,  p.  13; 
and  RiOHA  says  it  was  painted  at  the  expense  of  Jacopo  Federight,  a  knight  of 
MalU  (viii  32). 

*  If  the  hand  of  Oiannicola  Manni  is  traceable  anywhere  in  Pemgino's  works, 
it  is  here.  See  aitfaa  as  to  Pemgino's  habits  of  repetition.  The  drawing  is  hasty 
and  spiritless,  the  tones  without  fusion,  and  the  contrasts  of  li^^t  and  shade 
insufficient. 

'  See  poetea,  parts  of  this  altarpiece  described  at  Altenburg,  and  in  prirate 
h  mds  at  Florence.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  note  in  the  Servi  of  Florence, 
at  one  of  the  altars,  a  picture  by  Perugino's  assistants  representing  the  Virgin  and 
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vainly  that  he  declared  he  had  only  copied  anew  what  had  already 
received  pnbUc  approbation;  he  did  not  recover  from  the  blow 
thus  leveUed  at  hunself .  Bia  school,  which  in  his  younger  days 
had  been  frequented  by  many  pupils,  became  empty.  Bastiano 
da  S.  Gallo,  who  had  recently  joined  him,  deserted  his  atelier  for 
that  of  Michael  Angelo,^  and  others  probably  followed  his  example. 
From  this  time,  Perugino  began,  no  doubt,  seriously  to  think 
of  leaving  Florence.  His  name  is  on  the  register  of  the  Perugian 
guild  in  1606,^  whilst  it  ceases  to  be  noted  on  that  of  the  Florentine 
guild.® 

He  was  no  sooner  at  home  at  Perugia  than  he  began  calling  in 
debts  due  to  him  for  old  commissions.  From  the  Disciplinati  of 
attk  della  Pieve  he  claimed  a  final  payment  of  25  florins,  which 
was  liquidated  (March  29,  1507)  by  conveyance  of  a  house.** 
From  the  authorities  of  Panicale  he  required  11  florins,  on  receipt 
of  which  he  gave  them  fourteen  little  flags  with  figures  painted 
by  himself,'^  to  be  used  at  their  festival  of  Corpus  Domini.  From 
the  guild  of  the  Gambio  he  asked  and  obtained  850  ducats  for  the 
audience  chamber.^  Having  thus  settled  his  affairs,  he  sat  down 
to  new  works  and  endeavoured  to  forget  the  slights  of  the  un- 
grateful Florentines.  It  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  show  that 
his  powers  were  unimpaired  by  bestowing  his  own  labour  where 
he  usually  was  prodigal  of  that  of  assistants.  Under  these  con- 
ditions he  delivered  to  the  executors  of  a  carpenter  at  Perugia 
the  Madonna  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis,  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Penna;^  and  for  these  obscure  patrons  he  produced  a  masterpiece 

Child  enthroned  between  lour  aainte.  The  surface  is  much  injured  by  restoring. 
The  raw  tone  is  darkened  by  time.  The  character  is  gentle.  The  pediment  and 
lunette  are  bare.    This  is,  by  Rioha  (Chieset  viiL  41),  assigned  to  Perugino. 

^  Vasabi,  Ti  438. 

'  MABiom,  LeU.  jntt,,  p.  85,  and  note  to  p.  121. 

3  Com.  in  Vasabi,  iii  613.  [*  On  January  20, 1606,  Perugino  is  known  to  hare 
been  at  Gitt^  della  Reve,  and  on  February  14  and  March  6  of  the  same  year  at 
Perugia.  On  June  13  and  August  10  he,  no  doubt  at  Siena,  received  payment 
for  the  Ghigi  altarpieoe  in  S.  Agostino  in  that  dty  (e/.  antea,  p.  830,  n.  3).] 

4  Obsini  gives  the  document  in  Vita,  fke.,  p.  218. 
B  Mabiotti,  Lett,,  u.e„  pp.  172,  173. 

*  See  antea,  p.  327. 

^  Perugia,  Gall.  Penna.  Wood.  This  picture  is  so  fine  that  it  has  been  usually 
assigned  to  an  earlier  time,  but  we  owe  to  Professor  Adamo  Rossi  of  Perugia  the 
disooTery  of  the  following  facts  regarding  it  in  the  Annali  Decemvirali  for  1507. 
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oombining  fine  proportions  with  natural  movement,  Umbrian 
tenderness  with  facility  of  brush,  and  graceful  outlines  with 
bright  warm  colour.  Ferugino  never  succeeded  better  than  on 
this  occasion  in  giving  to  the  Infant  Christ  the  grace  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  Baphaelesque,  nor  can  a  more  touching 
group  be  found  than  that  formed  by  Him  and  His  mother  as  he 
springs  into  the  Virgin's  arms  and  looks  round  at  St.  Jerome.  A 
minimum  of  subordinate  aid  may  be  assumed  in  the  frescoes  with 
which  Ferugino  decorated  the  semidome  of  the  SS.  Annunziata 
or  Nunziatella  of  Foligno.  Although  he  did  not  alter  the  form 
of  a  composition  repeated  in  more  than  one  of  his  predellas,  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  here  designed,  with  figures  of  Ufe-size,  is  fair, 
with  pleasing  heads  and  slender  general  proportions.^  It  is 
probable  that  one  might  class  many  undated  pieces  on  panel  and 
on  wall  as  productions  of  this  and  subsequent  periods;  but  it  is 
safer  to  leave  these  for  the  present,  in  order  to  trace,  with  what 
success  one  may,  the  closing  years  of  Vannucd's  career.^ 

It  18  there  stated  that  on  June  8,  1607*  the  exeoutors  of  Giovanni,  a  carpenter  of 
Perugia,  oommissioned  of  Perugino.  then  present,  a  Virgin  erect  holding  the 
Infant  **  similar  to  that  of  Loreto,"  with  St.  Jerome  in  cardinal's  dress,  and  St. 
Francis,  for  the  price  of  47  flor.  This  is  a  description  of  the  Penna  altarpieoe. 
The  Virgin  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  a  landscape,  and  two  angels  suspend  a  crown 
over  her  head.  The  St.  Francis  is  feeble,  the  angels,  though  charming  in  the  heads, 
a  little  straight  and  stiff.  The  figures  are  life-size,  all  well  preserved.  [*  This 
picture  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1,076).  The  contract  is  printed  in 
BoMBX,  U.S.,  p.  378  sq.1 

^  This  fresco  has  been  shamefully  treated.  The  lunette  containing  the  Eternal 
giving  the  blessing  and  holding  the  orb,  between  two  angels,  has  been  lined  in 
squares  by  some  copyist.  One  cartoon  is  used  for  both  angels,  the  first  being 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  second.  The  same  system  has  been  pursued  with  the  two 
angels  in  flight  above  the  Saviour.  The  Christ,  St.  John,  and  four  angels  about 
them,  in  the  Baptism,  have  been  contoured  with  charcoal.  Time  also  has  had  its 
way  with  the  fresco,  abrading  the  gilding  of  the  dresses,  and  darkening  the  blue 
draperies.  Damp  has  injured  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  generally,  whereby 
the  Baptist  has  been  injured  and  the  legs  of  the  Saviour  spoiled.  But  the  latter 
figure  has,  besides,  been  varnished.  The  sky  is  damaged  by  cracks  with  white 
edges.  The  lunette  is  separated  from  the  Baptism  by  a  border,  on  which  one  reads 
"  Deo  et  Beato  Joanni  Battiste  sacrum  pietate  Joannis  Baptiste  .  .  .  ."  Traces 
of  a  date  remain,  but  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  deciphered. 

^  Vasabi  notes  a  picture  at  Montone  (iii  687)  which  Oraini  describes  as  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  John  Baptist  and  Gregory,  John  Evan- 
gelist and  Francis,  with  a  predella  of  three  parts,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Marriage,    and    Assumption.     On    the    step    of    the    throne    was    the    date : 
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As  if  to  oonBole  him  for  the  loss  of  his  prestige  at  Florenoe, 
Julias  n.  called  Perogino  to  Borne  about  1507-8.  Bazzi 
and  Peruzzi  were  in  employ  at  the  same  time,  and  whilst  the 
latter  adorned  the  room  at  the  Vatican  now  called  dell'  EUodoro, 
and  Bazzi  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Camera  della  Segnatura, 
Perogino  was  given  the  Stanza  dell'  Incendio  del  Borgo.  There 
he  met  his  old  friends  and  competitors,  Bignorelli  and  Pinturicchio, 
and  dined  in  their  company  at  the  house  of  Bramante.  There  he 
introduced  Giambattista  Caporali,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  young  Sansovino,  with  whom  he  lodged  in  the  Palazzo  8. 
Clemente,  long  known  as  the  residence  of  Domenico  della  Bovere.^ 
Slowly  and  with  some  of  the  staidness  of  age,  Perogino  proceeded, 
tiU  suddenly  Baphael  was  taken  to  the  presence  of  Julius  11. 

Vannucci  had  already  yielded  at  Florence  to  the  rising  talents 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    Here  again  he  was  supplanted  by  a 

'*  AD.M.DyiI."  The  piotnre  is  gone.  The  predelU  came  in  1787  into  the  pos- 
sesBion  of  the  Marquis  Odoardi  of  Asoofi  (OBSon,  VHa,  «.«.,  p.  208).  [*  It  is  now 
in  the  Breia  (No.  483);  c/.  antea,  p.  819,  n.  1.  The  principal  piotnie  came  into  the 
hands  of  Odoaxdi  at  the  same  time  as  the  predella.]  Vasabi  also  speaks  (iii.  587) 
of  a  pictnie  at  La  Fratta,  which  OBsnii  descrihee  ( VUa,  «.«.,  p.  208).  The  subject 
is  the  Ooronation.  The  painter,  however,  is  not  Perogino,  but  Pinturicohio  (see 
jxMtea). 

^  Many  statements  in  Vasari  and  other  authors  prove  that  Pemgino  was  in 
Rome  in  1607-8;  e,g.,  Temanza,  in  his  Life  of  Sansovino,  says  that  the  latter  went 
to  Rome  with  Giuliano  da  S.  ()allo,  in  the  papacy  of  Julius  IL,  and  lodged  in  the 
Palazzo  S.  CJlemente,  where  Perugino  also  had  a  room,  being  then  employed  at 
theCamere.  There  Sansovino  made  the  acquaintance  of  Luca  Signorelli,  Braman- 
tino  of  Mflan,  Pinturicchio,  Cesare  CJeeanano,  and  others  (Tbicakza,  Vita  di  Jaeopo 
8an9ovino,  4®,  without  imprint,  p.  6).  The  same  facte  are  repeated  by  Vasabi 
(vii  490).  In  another  place  Vasabi  (iv.  361  and  ▼.  385  aq.)  says  Bazzi  was  taken 
to  Rome  when  Julius  II.  was  employing  Perugino  to  adorn  the  Oamere;  and  when 
Raphael  came,  Julius  dismissed  both  Bazzi  and  Perugino.  Again,  Gaporali  (O.  B.)  • 
pupil  of  Perugino,  bom  etrea  1476,  says  in  a  note  to  the  VHrwdua  which  he  re- 
printed from  that  of  Cesare  Gesariano:  **  Finalmente  Julio,  sommo  pontefioe  per 
■ingulare  amore  quasi  contra  la  vogUa  di  esso  Bramante  .  .  .  lo  f  ece  ricco  .  .  .  e 
con  questo,  insieme  con  Petro  Perugino,  Luca  di  Oortona  et  .  .  Pinturicchio  ne 
■iamo  ritrovati  in  oasa  sua  da  esso  in  vitati  ad  una  oena.' '  This  passage  is  at  length  in 
VxBMiaiJOLi's  PitUurieehio  («.«. ,  p.  6).  Further,  Vasabi  says  (iii.  679)  that  Perugino 
painted  in  the  Oamere  the  very  subjects  which  we  see  there  now.  [*  There  are  no 
records  of  Perugino's  presence  either  at  Perugia  or  Florence  in  1508,  whereas  he  is 
known  to  have  been  at  Perugia  during  the  greater  part  of  1507.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  he  went  to  Rome  in  1508,  and  he  probably  stayed  there  during  most  of 
the  following  year,  from  which  we  only  possess  one  record  of  him,  showing  that,  on 
January  26,  he  received  a  rate  of  payment  by  the  Municipality  of  Perugia.] 
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younger  and  freeher  geninBi  by  Sanzio,  his  own  pupil.  It  is 
pitiful  to  think  of  the  anxieties  of  the  old  man  when  he  saw  the 
ground  thus  cat  away  from  onder  his  feet.  We  sympathize  with 
his  disappointment  when  Raphael  was  placed  over  his  head  and 
ordered  to  renew  his  deooraticms;  but  we  admit  at  the  same  time 
that  with  such  a  patron  as  JuHus  II.  the  result  was  inevitable; 
and  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  art,  even  desirable.  Much 
has  been  said  of  Raphael's  consideration  for  Perugino,  evinced  in 
the  saving  of  the  subjects  in  the  Camera  dell'  Incendio.  It  is 
probable  that  the  young  painter  was  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  show 
this  mark  of  friendship ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  he  did  almost 
as  much  for  Bazzi  and  Peruzzi.  In  the  meanwhile  it  must  be 
owned  that  Perugino's  ceiling,  which  represents  the  Eternal  in 
different  glories  in  four  medallions^  is  not  advantageous  to  his 
fame,  for  the  principal  parts  are  somewhat  careless,  and  the 
circumsGribing  ornaments  in  dead  colour,  interspersed  with  heads 
of  females  or  of  Roman  Emperors  in  rounds,  are  heavier  and  in 
lees  refined  taste  than  at  the  Cambio.^ 

With  Signorelli  and  Pinturicchio,  Perugino  left  Rome  on  his 
way  homewards.  He  stopped  perhaps  at  Assisi  to  decorate  the 
outer  face  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Bt.  iVancis  in  the  Chiesa  degli 
Angeli  with  a  Crucifixion,  which  has  almost  perished;^  and  then 
went  on  to  Siena,  where  he  sold  a  large  picture  to  the  family  of 
the  Vieri,  valued  at  its  completion  on  September  6,  1610,  by 

^  In  one  ronnd,  the  Eternal,  in  a  glory  of  oherubs'  heads  between  two  angeLs 
kneeling  below,  left,  a  female  imploring;  right,  a  female  with  a  sword  and  balance. 

In  a  second  ronnd,  the  Eternal  seated  amidst  angels  in  benediction. 

Third  round,  the  Eternal  between  two  angels;  below,  on  the  left,  Christ  with 
angels  in  attendance;  on  the  right,  Satan  bearded  and  homed,  with  a  loaf  in  his 
hand,  as  the  tempter. 

Fourth  round,  the  Eternal;  below  him,  Christ  in  benediction  amongst  the  kneel- 
ing Apostles;  the  dove  below  all. 

'  On  the  side  of  the  Porziunoula  facing  the  choir,  a  piece  of  a  Crucifixion  has 
been  recovered  from  whitewash  (the  upper  part  perished  at  the  demolition  of  the 
choirs,  says  the  author  of  Cfforie  Mia  Saara  Porziuncula  or  Compendio  8tor,  di 
8,  M.  degli  Angdi,  Perugia,  1868,  p.  78).  The  remains  comprise  a  group  of  the 
fainting  Virgin  composed  like  that  of  the  Descent  added  to  Filippino's  altarpiece 
at  the  Sern,  with  still  more  movement.  The  figures  have  a  gentle  character. 
Another  fragment  in  the  same  place,  a  Virgin  reading,  is  too  injured  for  an  opinion 
but  seems  an  Umfarian  production  beneath  which  one  reads:  *'  A.  D.  1830  Antonius 
Castellani  restauravit." 
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Gfirolamo  di  Benvenuto,  Pacohiarotti,  Genga,  and  Pacchia/  and 
a  Gruoi&don  for  Prince  Ghigi's  altar  in  S.  Agostino.^  From  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  latter  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  Perugino's 
abiUty,  but  though  conventional  in  arrangement,  it  is  full  of 
feeling  in  the  faces,  and  peopled  with  figures  of  good  proportion 
and  shape.^ 

From  thence  Vasari  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Perugino 
returned  in  1610  to  Florence,  where  he  appraised  an  Annunciation 
by  Mariotto  Albertinelli;^  and  executed,  according  to  Orsini,  a 
Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  for  Agostino  Spinola 
of  Savona,  Bishop  of  Perugia.^  It  is  unfortunately  difficult  to 
trace  Perugino's  doings  between  1610  and  1612,  in  which  year 
he  invested  his  savings  in  land  and  houses  at  Perugia.^ 

During  the  campaign  fought  by  Graston  de  Foix  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Bomagna  in  1612,  one  of  BagUoni's  captains,  a  Perugian 
called  Bote  da  Maraglia,^  was  taken  prisoner  (Februaiy  11)  by 
the  French;  and  on  his  release,  he  ordered  a  votive  portrait  in 
remembrance  of  his  troubles,  which  is  still  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorites  at  Bettona.  In  this  hasty  distemper  on  canvas,  Boto 
kneels  cap-i^pie,  and  looks  up  to  a  life-sized  St.  Anthony,  holding 
in  one  hand  the  fire,  in  the  other  a  book.    The  date  of  the  vow 

^  See  the  record  in  Doc,  sen,,  iiL  47.  The  picture  perished  in  the  fire  of  1665 
at  S.  Franoesoo  of  Siena.    See  also  FnmaoHi^a  Ouida, «.«.,  p.  162. 

*  s  This  picture  was,  as  we  hare  seen  {antea,  p.  380.  n.  3),  ordered  in  1602,  and 
probably  finished  in  1606. 

'  Both  pieces  are  mentioned  by  Vasabi  (iii.  576).  The  Christ  in  the  Gmcifixion 
is  retoaohed,  and  the  shadows  and  outlines  have  become  black  and  hard,  but  the 
proportions  are  fine  and  true.  Two  female  saints  kneel  in  prayer  at  each  side  of 
the  cross;  to  the  right  of  the  cross,  too,  the  Evangelist  erect  grieving,  the  Baptist 
pointing  to  the  Sufferer,  and  St.  Jerome  prostrate  looking  up,  with  the  stone  in 
his  hand.  Left,  the  Virgin  erect,  grieving,  one  of  the  Marys  behind  her,  and  a 
iriar  on  his  knees  in  front.  An  angel  in  flight  at  each  hand  gathers  the  blood  in  a 
vase.  The  distance  is  a  rich  landscape.  The  whole  piece,  restored,  threatens  to 
scale  away  (wood,  oil,  figures  life-size). 

^  Vasabi,  iv.  224. 

f^  Ratti  ap.  OBsnri,  in  Mbzzakotts,  Vita  di  Perugino,  «.«.,  p.  130. 

^  Mabiotti,  Lett,,  «.«.,  p.  177.  He  is  recorded  to  have  furnished  the  design 
of  a  ship  of  silver  with  ornaments  of  horses  and  foliage  and  nineteen  figures  (see 
the  record  in  Mabiotti,  ib.,  p.  171). 

*7  His  name  was  Bartolommeo  Maraglia.  The  words  "Boto  de  Maraglia" 
in  the  dedicatory  inscription  on  the  picture  (c/.  poetea,  p.  349,  n.  1)  stand  for 
'*  Voto  de  Maraglia." 
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and  the  name  of  Femgino  are  on  the  lower  part  of  the  canvas, 
which  has  pretty  much  the  appearance  of  a  Virgin  of  Mercy 
between  88.  Manno  and  Jerome,  with  male  and  female  patrons 
under  her  cloak,  in  the  same  church.^  Both  pieces  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  period.  They  are  painted  with  shght  transparent 
colour.  The  figures  are  fairly  drawn,  iq  good  proportion,  and 
easy  motion;  but  the  old  carefalness  of  the  master  is  obviously 
giving  way  to  a  neglectful  facility. 

We  now  find  Perugino  entering  anew  iato  negotiations  with  the 
friars  of  8.  Agostino  of  Perugia,  for  whose  convent  he  had  promised 
ten  years  before  to  deUver  an  altarpiece;^  but  though  the  vast 
complex  of  this  work  occupied  him  much  till  1614,^  it  was  left 
unfinished  for  the  sake  of  other  commissions  at  Gitt4  della  Pieve. 
A  feeble  Virgin  in  glory,  adored  by  88.  Protasius,  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Gervasius,  was  then  completed  for  the  prior  of  the  church  of 
B.  Gervasio  in  Ferugino's  native  town,^  together  with  an  enthroned 

^  The  inacription  on  the  canvas  runs:  "  Boto  de  Maraglia  de.  Peroga.  quando 
fo  piQgione  de  Franoiose  che  f o  adi  XI  de  febraio  MDXTT.  Petnis  pinzit  de  oastro 
Plebk."  The  Borfaoe  is  now  disooloured  and  washy,  the  sky  bare  to  the  thread. 
The  lower  part  of  the  legs  (encased  in  red  hose)  of  Boto  is  gone. 

In  the  Virgin  of  Mercy  there  is  nature  and  truth  in  the  action  of  Mary,  youthful 
character  in  S.  Manno.  St.  Jerome  kneels  with  his  arms  across.  The  male  patron 
on  the  left  foreground  is  aged  and  dressed  in  grey,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  colour. 
A  female  in  black  kneels  behind  St.  Jerome.  Two  splits  cut,  severally,  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Jerome  vertically  in  half.  The  blue  mantle  of  the  former  is  partly  in  its 
old  state,  but  dimmed  by  time.  The  red  tunic  is  repainted,  the  heads  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  the  two  saints  are  injured.  Of  two  angels  in  flight  above  the  Virgin, 
one  is  partially  damaged;  and  some  of  the  sky  is  renewed.  The  base  of  the  panel 
(oil,  6}  by  4}  feet)  is  repainted.  [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Ck>mmunal  Qallery 
at  Bettona.] 

*  A  note  of  March  30,  1512,  in  Perugino's  own  hand,  and  marked  by  his  usual 
ignorance  of  spelling  and  grammar,  is  preserved.  It  is  one  of  those  discovered 
at  Citt4  della  Pieve.  Its  tenor  is  a  request  to  the  prior  of  S.  Agostino  to  deliver 
a  sack  of  grain  on  a  receipt  from  the  '*  garzone  "  Bartolommeo  (see  the  original 
facsimile  in  MazzANOTTB,  u,s.,  p.  300. 

*  '  The  contract  between  Perugino  and  the  friars  of  S.  Agostino  was  renewed 
on  June  18,  1512;  Perugino  promised  on  this  occasion  to  finish  the  altarpiece  by 
April,  1613.  On  November  24,  1612,  the  wood-carver,  Giovan  Battista  Bastone, 
agreed  to  execute  the  frame  of  the  altarpiece  according  to  Perugino's  design. 
Perugino  received  a  rate  of  payment  (five  gold  ducats)  for  the  altarpiece  on  June  18, 
1616,  and  declared  on  June  7, 1621,  that  he  was  wiUing  to  have  it  valued  by  two 
experts  (Bohbb,  u.8.,  pp.  211,  381  «g.,  384). 

^  Two  angels  in  flight  are  in  prayer  at  the  sides  of  the  glory  of  cherubs'  heads 
that  surround  the  Virgin.    The  SS.  Protasius  and  Gervasius  carry  flags  bearing  the 
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St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  between  SS.  Paul  and  Macarios,  and  an 
Eternal  in  a  lunette,  a  fresco  in  S.  Antonio,  since  detached  from 
the  wall  and  now  in  S.  Agostino.^  The  first  probably  owes  its 
vulgarity,  the  flatness  of  its  washy  tones,  and  the  slightness  of 
its  reUef  to  assistants ;  the  last  is  broadly  treated  with  very  slight 
marks  of  stippling. 

Equal  freedom  and  haste  are  apparent  in  the  fragments  of  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  dated  1517,  in  8.  Maria  de'  Servi,  of  old 
Gompagnia  della  Stella,  at  CittJi  della  Pieve.  A  group  of  the 
fainting  Virgin,  supported  on  the  ground  by  two  of  the  Marys, 
shows  how  Perugino  clung  to  an  arrangement  which  he  had  found 
successfal  in  the  Descent  from  the  Gross,  finished  after  Filippino's 
death.    Nor  have  years  deprived  him  of  feeling.' 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  of  1518,  at  S.  Francesco  de' 
Minori  Ckmventuali  of  Perugia,  may  be  by  Perogino's  pupils,  and 
is  at  all  events  much  damaged.^ 

arms  of  CiUk  della  Pieve.  On  a  wall  behind  the  four  sainte  one  veads:  "  Pttfcms 
Cristofori  Vanutii  de  Castro  Plebis  pinzit.  MD.XII.I."  Tavola  oil,  now  in  Daomo 
at  Citt^  della  Pieve,  ordered  in  1613  by  Marohisino  Gristophori  Manni.  prior  of 
S.  Gervasio,  and  others,  to  be  finished  within  a  year,  for  120  fior.  of  eleven  bolognini 
(Orsini.  VUa,  u,s.,  p.  122). 

^  St.  Anthony,  of  colossal  size,  sits  in  benediction  with  a  staff  in  his  left  hand, 
an  ornament  of  imitated  marble  surrounding  the  principal  picture  and  lunette. 
The  sky  is  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  ■aint't  throne,  and  right  and  left  of  the  Eternal, 
an  ahnond-shaped  glory.  The  wall  of  8.  Antonio  was  shaken  by  the  earthquake 
of  1860,  and  the  fresco  was  subsequently  taken  down,  transferred  to  canvas,  and 
placed  in  S.  Agostino.    [*  This  painting  has  now  been  removed  from  S.  Agortioo.] 

'  The  edifice  in  which  the  remains  of  Pemgino's  frescoes  are  still  partly  visible 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  introduction  of  floors.  The  result  is  that  the  lower 
parts  of  his  frescoes  (which  alone  are  preserved)  can  only  be  seen  with  lanterns. 
On  one  of  the  walls,  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  the  Virgin  fainting,  on  the  left;  then 
comes  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with  two  ladders,  both  held  by  one  person,  on  which 
the  legs  of  two  men  are  placed ;  and  to  the  right,  four  figures.  On  the  wall  at  right 
angles  to  this  are  almost  obliterated  outlines  of  an  Assumption,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath  it  as  follows:  "...  esta  hopera  fero  depengere  la  compagnia  della 
8  .  .  .  .  Cossi  dicta  in  11  anni  dfii  MDXVn."  Professor  Rossi  notes,  in  addition 
(Mabohbsi's  Cambio,  p.  323),  the  word  "  Petr.,"  but  that  is  now  absent.  It  has 
been  usual  to  assign  these  frescoes  to  the  year  1514  (see  com.  Vasabi,  ed.  Le 
Honnier,  vL  63). 

'  Wood;  now  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  XIV.,  No.  2).  On  the  pedestal  of 
the  saint  are  the  words:  **  Aa.  D.  1518."  The  scene  is  in  a  portico  through  which 
there  is  a  landscape  view.  The  figures  are  half  the  life-sise.  They  are  only  three 
in  number,  including  the  maityr,  and  two  archers  in  the  act  of  shooting. 
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The  groups  added  to  Baphael's  fresco  in  S.  Severo  in  1521  are 
too  badly  injured  to  permit  of  any  comment.^ 

But  there  are  well-preserved  frescoes  of  the  latter  period  in 
8.  Maria  Maggiore  of  Spello,  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  deUe  Lagrime  at  Trevi,  which  perfectly 
illustrate  the  power  that  still  remained  in  the  great  old  man  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five.  The  most  authentic  of  the 
Spello  frescoes  is  on  a  pilaster  near  the  high-altar  of  the  coUegiate 
church  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore.  Perugino's  name  and  the  date  of 
1521  are  on  two  signs  hanging  from  the  dais  of  a  throne.  The 
subject  is  the  Virgin  seated,  with  the  corpse  of  the  Bedeemer  on 
her  lap;  the  Magdalen  and  Evangelist  mourning  at  the  sides  of 
the  foreground.  The  faces  and  expression  of  Mary  and  of  Christ 
are  fair  and  melancholy;  but  the  small  shoulders  and  ill-fore- 
shortened left  arm  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  slovenly  character  of 
the  drawing  in  drapery,  are  an  unmistakable  symptom  of  decline, 
whilst  the  tenuous  yet  tremulous  outlines  teU  of  physical  weakness. 
But  the  fluid  colour  is  bold  and  skilful.  The  effect  is  rendered 
with  such  ease,  indeed,  that  the  surface  is  but  slightly  covered, 
and  the  pouncmg  is  visible  in  every  part.^ 

The  companion  fresco  on  the  opposite  pilaster  near  the  high- 
altar  simply  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Catherine 
and  Biagio.  It  illustrates  the  same  phase  of  Perugino's  art, 
with  feeble  and  defective  forms  in  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  con- 
tours traced  as  if  by  a  palsied  hand.^    The  colouring  is  perhaps 

^  SS.  Jerome,  John  Evangelist,  Gregory,  Boniface,  Soolastioa  and  Martha, 
with  the  insoription:  "  Petnis  de  Castro  Plebis.  Pemsinus  tempore  domini 
Silvestri  Stephani  Volaterrani  a  dexteris  et  sinistris  Biv.  GristophorsB  sanotos 
sanotaoqae  pinzit  A.  D.  MDXXI." 

s  The  inscription  runs  thus: 

"  PXTBUS   DS  PIKSIT  A.D. 


CHASTBO  PLBB.  MDXXI  " 


On  the  base  of  the  Virgin's  throne  are  the  names:  "  Bfichfil  SgeLos  Andinez."  A 
low  screen  behind  the  throne  allows  the  sky  and  a  hilly  landscape  to  appear.  A 
ohemb's  head  is  at  each  comer  of  the  dais;  a  vase  on  the  parti-coloured  floor  before 
the  Magdalen.  The  decline  of  Perugino  is  noticeable  in  the  eyes,  which  are 
drawn  angularly  to  express  grief. 

'  The  Virgin's  head  is  round,  and  rests  on  a  very  slender  neck.  The  Child 
looks  aged,  and  the  group,  generally,  is  feeble  (the  blue  of  the  Virgin's  mantle  is 
injured).    St.  Catherine  holds  the  palm  and  book.    The  wheel  is  at  her  feet 
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more  hastily  laid  in  than  before,  as  the  ground  serves  for  the 
Ughts  of  the  flesh-tints.  But  these  are  exactly  the  characteristics 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at  Trevi,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
superficial  production  that  ever  issued  from  Perugino's  atelier.^ 
As  he  was  busy  with  it,  the  Vice-legate  of  Perugia  wrote  to  the 
Fodest4  of  Trevi  (September,  1521),  advising  him  that  the  prior 
of  S.  Agostino  had  appointed  a  valuer  for  the  picture  lately  hung 
on  the  high-altar,  and  asking  him  to  apprise  Ferugino,  who  was 
then  living  at  Trevi,  of  the  fact — a  precious  letter  this,  which 
proves  the  date  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  that  of  the 
altarpiece  of  S.  Agostino.'  With  some  difficulty  and  not  without 
tedious  journeying  can  this  great  work  be  reconstructed  in  imagina- 
tion at  the  present  day.  It  had  two  faces.  On  the  centre  of 
the  first^  was  the  Nativity  and  a  Piet ji,  and  at  the  sides,  SS.  Sebas- 
tian and  Irene,  SS.  Jerome  and  Maiy  Magdalen,  all  resting  on 

She  ia  in  gisoelul  action,  and  has  a  fine  head.    On  the  panelling  of  the  throne  one 
reads: 

"  BX  8Pf  IS  JOAKirB  BB&NARDBLIJ 
A..  D.  MDZXI  DIB  XXV  A.FBIIJ8." 

^  The  Virgin  sits  in  front  of  a  pent-house,  two  kings  VnAAling  right  and  left  oi 
her,  presenting  their  gifts,  one  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  Child,  the  other 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Virgin.  St.  Joseph  is  a  little  in  rear  to  the  right.  To 
the  left  in  the  pent-house,  the  ox  and  ass,  and  in  distance,  the  angel  appearing 
to  the  shepherds.  Right  and  left,  two  groups,  the  whole  seen  through  an  arch- 
way, in  the  sides  of  which  stand  Si.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  The  left-hand  group, 
including  the  St.  Peter,  is  much  damaged.  The  Infant  Christ  is  a  hunchback, 
with  a  protruding  belly.  The  figures  are  all  poor,  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  less 
so  than  the  rest.  The  ground  acts  as  Ught.  The  shadows  are  dabbed  of  a  greenish- 
grey,  hatched  only  here  and  there  with  a  trembling  hand.  The  extremities  are 
ill  drawn,  with  the  nails  in  false  places.  The  flesh-tints  are  coarse,  and  raw  from 
the  excessive  use  of  red.  On  the  base  of  the  Virgin's  throne:  "  Petrus  de  Castro 
Plebis  pinxit."  In  the  spandrils  of  the  arch  are  the  Virgin  and  Angel  Annunciate. 
A  square  frame  in  relief  surrounds  the  fresco. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  record  to  Professor  Adamo  Rossi  of  Perugia.  [*  The 
original  of  this  record  does  not  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  According  to  the 
manuscript  notes  of  Padre  Qiappeei  (died  1720),  the  Vice-legate  merely  informed 
Pietro  that  the  convent  had  elected  one  expert  for  the  valuation,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  picture  as  hanging  over  the  high-altar.  Nor  could  it  have  been, 
for  on  September  23,  the  date  for  the  delivery  of  the  altarpiece  was  put  off  tiU 
the  end  of  November,  and  again,  on  November  30,  till  Christmas.  At  Perugino's 
death  (February,  1523)  the  altarpiece  was  not  yet  finished  (see  Bombs,  «.«., 
p.  211  «;.,  and  posiea,  p.  357).] 

*  '  This  was  the  back  of  the  altarpiece,  facing  the  choir  (Boicbb,  tt.«.,  p.  213). 
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two  predeUa  pieces.  On  the  centre  of  the  second  was  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  surmounted  by  an  Eternal  in  glory;  at  the  sides,  SS. 
Augustine  and  Philip,  88.  James  the  Less  and  one  in  episcopals, 
and  two  predeUa  pieces.  Eight  rounds  with  the  four  prophets 
and  the  four  Evangelists,  two  others  with  the  angel  and  Virgin 
annunciate,  completed  the  whole.^  Of  the  first  face,  the  Nativity, 
88.  Jerome  and  Magdalen,  the  predeUa,  are  in  8.  Agostino ;  the  Piet Ji 
in  8.  Pietro  of  Perugia;  the  88.  8ebastian  and  Irene  in  the  Gallery 
of  Grenoble.  Of  the  second  face,  the  Baptism,  the  Eternal,  the 
predeUa,  are  in  8.  Agostino;  the  88.  Augustine  and  Philip  in  the 
GaUery  of  Toulouse ;  88.  James  the  Less  and  his  companion  in  the 
Museum  of  Lyons.  Two  of  the  four  prophets  are  in  the  Perugia 
GaUery.  The  two  others  are  probably  those  in  the  gaUery  of 
Nantes.^  The  four  Evangelists  are  in  8.  Agostino,  together  with 
the  angel  and  a  copy  of  the  Virgin  annunciate  by  8anguinetti; 
the  original  of  the  Virgin,  erroneously  caUed  8.  ApoUonia,  in  the 
gaUery  of  8trasburg.  None  of  the  panels  exhibit  the  earlier  style 
of  the  master.  The  two  principal  ones  of  the  Nativity  and  Baptism 
are  not  wanting  in  grandeur  of  composition  or  design,  but  the 
flat  colour  and  its  feeble  rounding  recaU  the  Virgin  of  Mercy  of 
1612  at  Bettona;  and  they  might  be  assigned  to  that  time,  were 
not  uncertainty  created  by  their  condition.^  The  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  the  predeUa  and  the  four  Evangelists,  are  similar 
to  each  other;  they  have  aU  a  powerful  tone,  and  are  drawn  with 
little  of  the  looseness  apparent  at  SpeUo  or  Trevi.    They  recall 

*  ^  To  these  should  be  added  eight  half-lengths  of  saints  on  the  pedestals  of 
the  pilasters  of  the  frame  (see  Bombs,  u.s„  p.  213,  and  postea»  p.  864,  n.  4). 

*  s  Aooording  to  Dr.  Bombi  {u.s.,  pp.  176,  213),  the  plotnres  at  Nantes  formed 
part  of  the  S.  Pietro  altarpiece  (e/.  arUea,  p.  817),  while  two  round  pictures  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1,666;  e/.  postea,  p.  367)»  and 
S.  Gervais  in  Paris,  respectively,  belonged  to  the  polypt3roh  now  under  discussion. 

'  The  Nativity  which,  since  the  text  was  written,  has  been  removed  to  the  gallery 
of  Perugia  (Sala  XTV.,  No.  18),  is  a  little  feeble  and  pallid  in  tone,  the  white  gesso 
being  seen  through  the  flesh-tints.  The  Virgin  and  Si.  Joseph  kneel  at  each  side 
of  the  Infant,  who  lies  on  the  ground.  Two  angels  fly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pent-house.  In  the  distance,  the  angel  appears  to  the  shepherds.  The  figures 
are  life-size,  in  oil,  on  panel.    The  sky  is  in  part  repainted. 

The  Baptism  is  of  the  same  character  and  size  as  the  Nativity,  but  has  slender 
figures,  and  is  much  restored.  An  angel  is  at  each  side  of  the  principal  group  in 
a  landscape.  In  the  sky  is  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Qhost  between  two  seraphs. 
The  blue  sky  is  retouched  (Sala  XIV.,  No.  9,  in  the  Perugia  GaUery). 
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the  period  when  Peragino  laboured  in  the  Campagnia  della  Stella 
at  GittJi  della  Pieve.  The  Piet4  is  remarkable  for  the  bright 
transparence  of  its  colour,  as  well  as  for  the  masteiy  with  which 
the  outlines  are  given  with  the  brush  at  the  last.  The  Saviour 
sits  on  the  edge  of  the  tomb,  his  body  supported  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  his  arms  by  the  kneeling  Virgin  and  Evangelist.  The 
composition  reminds  one  of  the  fine  conceptions  of  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo  and  Mariotto  Albertinelli.  There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  naked 
frame,  a  precision  in  its  proportions  rare  in  Perugino.^  The 
Eternal  in  benediction,  holding  the  orb,  is  noble  in  features,  bold, 
natural,  and  dignified  in  movement,  with  a  good  contrast  of  light 
and  shade,  and  a  powerful  warm  tinge  in  the  flesh.^  Similar 
praise  may  be  awarded  to  the  erect  saints  in  couples.^  The 
predella  and  the  Evangelists,  possibly  completed  after  Perugino's 
death,  would  perhaps  deserve  attention  as  productions  of  Manni 
or  Eusebio  di  S.  Giorgio,^  were  they  not  seriously  injured  by  the 

^  This  panel  was  given  to  8.  Pietro  at  the  peace  of  1815  in  lieu  of  the  Asoension 
(B£bz£akottb,  tt,s.,  p.  144).  It  is  on  a  wall  to  the  left  as  you  enter  the  ohuich. 
The  colour,  half -body,  is  so  transparent  that  it  shows  the  undergroiind.  In  the 
feet  and  other  parts  of  the  flesh  tints  the  ground  is  left  as  high  light. 

*  This  piece  is  in  the  right  transept  of  S.  Agostino,  «id  above  a  door.  The 
panel  is  composed  of  five  pieces  without  cloth  in  the  gesso.  The  Eternal  sits  on  a 
cloud,  in  an  almond-shaped  glory  of  cherubs'  heads,  and  surrounded  by  similar 
heavenly  apparitions.    [*  Now  Perugia  QaUery,  Sala  XIV.,  No.  6.] 

'  88.  Jerome  and  the  Magdalen;  wood,  oil;  now  in  the  gallery  of  Berugia 
(Sala  XV.,  No.  6);  the  first  erect,  with  the  stone  beating  his  breast,  the  lion  at  his 
feet;  the  second  holding  the  cup  of  ointment.  The  yellow  foreground  is  higher  in 
surface  than  the  remaining  parts.  The  colour,  of  full  body  in  shadows  and  drapery, 
of  half -body  in  lights,  with  occasional  hatching  in  the  flesh-tints.  The  feet  lightly 
laid  in;  the  detail,  (nails)  with  body.    The  drawing  is  a  little  loosely  oonventionaL 

88.  Sebastian  and  Irene,  No.  637,  in  the  gallery  of  Grenoble,  not  seen  by  the 
authors. 

8i.  Augustine  in  episoopals  with  book  and  orozier,  and  8t.  John  EvangeUsA 
pointing  at  a  passage  in  a  book,  both  erect,  in  a  landscape  (No.  36,  Toulouse 
Museum).  The  8t.  Augustine  grand  in  pose.  Same  character  as  to  handling  as  in 
(he  panel  at  Perugia  (Sala  XV.,  No.  6).    Vertical  split. 

SS.  James  the  Less  and  Gregory  (No.  69,  Museum  of  Lyons).  On  the  banner 
of  8.  Gregory,  the  arms  of  Perugia,  same  character  as  above.    Two  vertical  splits. 

The  Angel  Annunciate  (now  Sala  XTV.,  No.  23,  Perugia  Gallery).  The  Virgin 
Annunciate,  called  8.  ApoUonia,  gallery  of  Strassburg.  [*  This  picture  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  fire  caused  by  the  bombardment  of  Strassburg  in  1870.] 

*  Predella.  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Sala  XIV.,  No.  19);  the  Sermon  of  John 
the  Baptist  (No.  6);  the  Marriage  in  Cana  (No.  10);  the  Circumcision  (No.  14); 
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effects  of  tiine.  The  altarpieoe  of  S.  Agoatino  may  thus  be 
assigned  to  an  interval  stretching  from  1512  to  1617.  It  testifies 
that  to  the  last  Pemgino  could  by  personal  exertion  still  yield  a 
work  of  undoubted  merit. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  records  should  fail  to  reveal  to  us  the 
details  of  Femgino's  life  in  the  final  period  of  his  pictorial  activity. 
Were  these  to  be  discovered^  we  might  perhaps  afiix  to  a  picture 
in  the  Museum  of  Marseilles  the  same  date  as  to  the  principal 
portions  of  that  of  8.  Agostino.  This  was  long  an  ornament  of 
the  monastery  of  S.  Anna  at  Perugia,  and  was  transferred  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  to  S.  Maria  fra  Fossi.^  It  represents  the  Marys 
of  scripture  as  mothers^  Christ  and  many  of  the  apostles  as  infants. 
St.  Anna  recommends  the  Virgin,  who  sits  on  a  wide  throne  with 
the  Saviour  on  her  knee;  St.  Simon  and  St.  Thaddeus  playing  as 
babes  on  the  step.  To  the  left,  St.  Mary  Gleofas  caresses  St.  James 
the  Less,  and  St.  Joseph  protects  St.  Joseph  Justus.  To  the  right, 
St.  Mary  Salomd  stands  with  St.  John  in  her  arms,  the  old  St. 
Joachim  behind  her,  and  the  boy  St.  James  the  Elder  at  her  side. 
All  the  figures  are  of  the  size  of  life,  very  fairly  arranged,  and  in 
good  proportion.  The  drawing  is  grand;  the  handling  free  and 
bold;  and  the  colour  is  laid  on  without  much  impasto,  but  with 
great  breadth  of  touch  and  at  one  painting.^ 

in  the  gallery  of  Perugia.  The  first  better  presenred  than  the  rest;  the  second 
much  innjred;  the  third  and  fourth  very  weak,  and  much  damaged.  The  four 
Evangelists  (rounds)  are  now  in  the  choir  of  8.  Agostino,  and  very  feebb.  [*  Now 
Perugia  GaUery,  Sala  XVL,  Nos.  4,  5,  8,  9.]  Two  prophets,  Daniel  and  David, 
are  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  XIV.,  Nos.  17  and  13).  Besides  these,  eight  small 
panels  of  saints:  SS.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  Lawrence,  Augustin,  Monica,  Lucy, 
Jerome,  Eroolano  and  Agatha  (doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  altarpieoe)» 
now  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  XIV.,  Nos.  20,  7,  8,  21,  16,  16,  11,  12),  and  are 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  predella.  The  altarpieoe  of  S.  Agostino  is  mentioned  by 
Vabari  (iii  583). 

^  MizzANOTTB,  tt.«.,  p.  160.  [*  This  picture  appears  to  have  been  executed 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  authors  thought.  In  his  will  of  December  8,  1600, 
Angelo  Conti  of  Perugia  orders  his  heirs  to  cause  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Si.  Anne  to 
be  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Perugia,  and  to  have  the  altar 
of  this  adorned  with  a  picture  of  the  same  subject  as  that  now  at  Marseilles,  for 
which  altarpieoe  Perugino  had  already  prepared  a  drawing.  In  addition  to 
ten  florins  already  paid  to  him,  Perugino  was  to  receive  from  the  heirs  fifty-five 
florins  (Bombi,  «.«.,  pp.  186  «g.,  368  ^g.}.] 

'  No.  331,  Museum  of  Marseilles.  The  names  of  the  saints  are  written  in  the 
nimbuses,  the  whole  scene  within  an  arched  space.    One  sees  the  drawing  beneath 
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The  lateBt  freseoeB  of  Penigmo,  in  the  monagtery  of  8.  Agnese 
at  Perugia,  and  in  the  ehmch  of  Fontignano  (1622),  have  been 
sawed  from  the  walk  on  which  they  original^  stood.  The  latter, 
which  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  Perugia,  is  in  the  Eensingtoa 
Museom,^  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Madonna  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  art  of  Yannncci  in 
his  prime  and  on  the  eve  of  his  decease.  The  marked  inferiority 
of  the  Virgin  and  saints  at  S.  Agnese  may  be  due  to  Ensebio  da 
8.  Giorgio.'  At  Fontignano,  we  observe,  as  it  were,  the  flicker 
of  an  expiring  flame,  a  heavy  Infant  Christ,  bat  a  fine  type  of 
the  Madonna;  a  black  wiry  outline,  broken  at  intervals  and  taken 
up  anew  with  an  nncertain  hand ;  a  feeble  imitation  of  nature  in 
the  extremities,  and  a  painful  ease  in  the  mode  of  dabbing  on 
the  local  tones;  an  injmred  relio  this,  yet  sapeiior  to  the  Adoration 
of  Trevi.* 

the  flaah-tints.  The  childreQ,  genezally,  are  a  IHtle  broad  and  heavy,  partacolarly 
88.  8imon  and  Thaddeas.  On  the  upper  border  of  the  pedestal  of  the  throne 
one  reada:  "Petms  de  Castro  Plebis  puudt";  wood,  life-sixe.  Two  or  three 
▼ertical  splits.  8ome  heads  are  spotted,  and  the  landscape  behind  the  throne 
is  in  a  great  measure  repcunted. 

An  old  copy  of  the  picture  is  in  the  Castelbaroo  Gallery  at  Milan.  An  old  copy 
also,  on  canvas,  of  88.  Simon  and  Thaddeos,  assigned  to  Raphael  (Passavaht, 
ii  6),  is  in  the  sacristy  of  8.  Piefcro  at  Perugia. 

Finally  a  small  old  copy  of  the  whole  piece,  on  paper  stretched  on  canvas,  is  in 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  collection  at  Alnwick. 

*  &  8ince  1896  on  loan  to  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1.441). 

*  Fresco  of  the  Virgin  erect  with  her  arms  uplifted.  Above  her.  two  angels. 
Below,  88.  Elisabeth  of  Portugal  and  Elisabeth  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  niches  at 
the  sides,  a  good  figure  of  8t.  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  all 
but  obliterated.  The  Virgin  is  ill-outiined  and  unnatural  in  action.  The  figures 
are  drawn  with  straight  lines,  and  stand  unsteadily  on  the  plane  of  the  picture. 
The  drapery  is  without  style.  The  execution  reminds  one  of  that  of  Eusebio  da 
8.  Giorgio,  yet  Mxzzahotti  {u.s„  p.  163)  states  that  the  fresco  was  signed  in  the 
fringe  of  the  Virgin's  mantle:  "  Petrus  pinsit,"  and  that  beneath  was  the  date 
1622.  The  fresco,  sawed  from  the  wall,  is  now  in  the  Cappella  della  Gonsolazione, 
where  one  sees,  in  the  same  style,  a  Virgin  and  Evangelist  at  the  sides  of  a  wooden 
cross,  and  two  angels  above  (life-size  figures),  plus  a  St.  Sebastian  of  less  stature, 
defective  in  form,  though  animated  in  action,  a  St.  Roch,  and  the  Eternal. 

8  The  figures  in  this  fresco  are  above  life-size.  The  whob  piece  was  transferred 
to  canvas,  and  remained  till  1862  for  sale  in  the  shop  of  Signer  Angelo  Morretttni 
at  Perugia.  The  Child  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  foreground  in  front  of  the  pent- 
house between  the  kneeling  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  The  shepherds  kneel  or  stand 
to  the  right  and  left.    Two  angels,  now  mere  outlines,  fiy  above.    The  whole  pieoe 
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As  the  aged  artdBt  laboured  at  Fontignano,  industrious  and 
indefatigable  to  the  close,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  Perugian 
distriotSi  and  ravaged  the  whole  country.  A  disgraceful  panic 
overspread  the  land.  It  was  decreed  that  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  should  be  omitted  in  all  cases  where  death  ensued  from 
the  contagion.^  Perugino  died  and  was  buried  in  a  field  at 
Fontignano.*  His  sons^  piously  contracted  with  the  monks  of 
S.  Agostino  (1624)  that  his  body  should  be  taken  out  of  its  uncon- 
secrated  resting-place  to  hallowed  ground.^  In  return  for  this 
service  they  agreed  to  pay  for  the  completion  of  unfinished  portions 
of  the  alt£urpiece  of  their  father.^  If,  during  the  subsequent  days 
of  disturbance  which  history  has  chronicled,  their  tender  solicitude 
'was  deceived,  it  is  not  to  them  that  blame  can  be  attached.  The 
mortal  shell  of  their  father  remained  in  the  grave  to  which  it 
had  been  first  consigned,®  and  no  one  knows  where  he  the  bones 
of  Pietro  Perugino.^ . 

A  duty  that  now  claims  performance  is  to  notice  works  of 
Perugino  (or  bearing  his  name  in  various  galleries)  which  have 
not  been  described  in  the  foregoing  narrative: 

Perugia.  8.  Maria  Nuova,  bid  now  in  OaUery,  Sola  XVIL,  No.  5. 
Transfiguration,  wood,  tempera.  This  is  a  reduction  from  the 
cartoon  of  the  same  subject  used  for  the  fresco  of  the  Cambio,  the 

IB  much  injured.    A  St.  Booh  and  a  St.  SebMtian,  originally  at  the  sides,  are  said 
to  have  been  sold  to  one  Gonte  della  Porta. 
^  Mbzzahottx,  U.S.,  184^  and  Tbakquuxi  in  Masiotti,  LeU.,  u.s.,  p.  189. 

*  '  In  a  record  of  November  4,  1623,  mention  is  made  of  Perugino  as  having 
been  dead  for  about  nine  months.  Henoe  we  oan  conclude  that  he  died  in 
February,  1523  (Bombb,  u.s.,  pp.  219, 387). 

3  Perugino  left  three  sons — Francesco,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Giov.  Battista. 
See  the  root  of  the  family  in  OBsnri, «.«.,  p.  237. 

*  It  had  been  Perugino's  wish  that  he  might  be  buried  in  S.  Maria  de'  Servi  at 
Florence;  he  had  purchased  a  burial-place  there  for  himself  and  his  descendants 
in  1615.    The  record  is  in  Gualandi,  Memorie,  «.«.,  ser.  iv.,  p.  116. 

'  The  record  in  full  is  in  Mabiotti,  LeU.,  notes  to  p.  182  and  following. 

*  0  This  is  not  the  case;  it  was  exhumed  by  the  members  of  the  Company  of 
the  Annundata,  at  the  expense  of  which  Pietro  had  been  working  in  the  church  of 
Fontignano,  and  buried  near  the  church  (Mabiotti,  ».«.,  p.  187;  see  also  Bombs, 
U.S.,  p.  217  sq.). 

^  Vasabi  says  (iii.  690)  that  Perugino  was  honourably  buried,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  doubt  this  assertion.  See  the  M  emari^  of  Giacomo  Giappesi,  in  Mabiotti 
Lett.,  p.  186. 

v.— 2  A 
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figures  being  leveised.  Old  vamish  has  given  a  crystalline  reddish 
appearance  to  it.  Extensive  retouching  has  also  taken  place.  The 
predella  (Sala  XYII.,  No.  6)  contains  the  Nativity  between  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Baptism  (tempera).  The  beauty  and  freshness  of  its 
colour  tell  how  fine  the  Transfiguration  may  have  been.  The  com- 
positions are  the  usual  ones.  The  conception  of  the  Annunciation 
recalls  that  of  the  Fano  altarpiece;  and  the  Virgin's  movement  is  a 
Florentine  reminiscence.  The  Baptism  is  in  so  far  varied  that  two 
nudes  are  added  to  the  right  of  the  principal  group.  The  Trans- 
figuration and  its  predella  must  be  assigned  to  Perugino's  best  time.^ 
(Yasari  speaks  of  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Perugia 
by  Vannucci  [iii.  158].  This  Adoration  we  have  noted  in  the  Life  of 
Korenzo  di  Lorenzo.) 

Perugia.  CofwetUiuaU,  8.  France9co  de*  Mvnori^  hut  now  in  OaUery, 
8aia  XV. f  No.  3.  St.  Francis  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome, 
Sebastian,  and  Anthony  of  Padua.  Wood,  oil,  figures  life-size.  Has 
lost  its  lightness  and  transparence.  The  Baptist  and  Jerome  being 
the  least  damaged,  have  more  of  Perugino's  character  than  the  rest. 
The  three  others  are  coloured  anew,  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
the  author  be  the  master  or  his  assistants. 

Perugia.  Confraiemiid  di  8.  Bernardino,  but  now  in  OaUery,  Sola 
XVII.,  No.  9.  Canvas,  oil,  figures  life-size.  The  Virgin  sits  in  glory 
with  the  Infant  between  two  angels.  Two  cherubs  are  above  her  head 
and  three  others  support  the  cloud  on  which  she  reposes.  Eight 
brethren  kneel  in  the  middle  of  a  landscape,  in  the  distance  of  which 
there  is  a  view  of  the  city  of  Perugia.  The  brethren  are  placed  between 
the  kneeling  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino.  This  piece  is  greatly  injured, 
yet  full  of  softness  and  feeling.  The  types  are  like  those  of  Perugino 
in  1495,  though  the  canvas  is  probably  of  a  later  date.' 

Perugia.  8.  Franceeco  al  Monte.  Fresco,  lunette  of  the  Nativity 
transferred  to  canvas,  repeated  from  the  cartoons  of  the  same  sub- 
ject at  the  Cambio  (life-size  figures),  half  ruined,  and  abraded  in  colour 
throughout.'  The  remains  of  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  also  trans- 
ferred from  the  walls  to  canvas,  offers  but  a  few  heads  to  view,  the 
rest  being  obliterated.  Some  bits,  however,  are  in  possession  of 
Signer   Fantacohiotti   at   Perugia.^    A   third   lunette,   representing 

*  ^  It  was  ordered  from  him  on  December  17»  1617>  and  finished  by  Septem- 
ber 7,  1518  (Bombs,  «.«.,  p.  208  sq.). 

*  *  Compare  on  this  picture.  anUa,  p.  318,  n.  4. 
«  >  Now  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  XVIIL,  No.  33. 

*  ^  Present  whereabouts  unknown  (q/.  Bombs,  «.«.,  p.  188  «$.)• 
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St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  rudely  handled,  of  a  red  colour 
and  mined,  but  certainly  not  by  Perugino,  is  in  the  sacristy.^  A 
fourth  lunette,  mentioned  by  Yasabi  (iii.  580),  illustrating  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Franciscans  before  the  Sultan,  is  entirely  gone. 

Perugia.  OaUeria  ConnMtabiU.  In  this  collection  there  are  frag- 
ments of  frescoes;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  almost  of  life-size,  between  two 
angels,  in  a  landscape  ;  a  S.  Ercolano  and  a  shield  of  arms  supported 
by  two  children.  They  are  all  much  damaged,  but  they  bear  a  Peru- 
ginesque  stamp.  [It  may  appear  that  these  fragments  are  parts  of 
a  series  of  frescoes  executed  by  Perugino's  pupil  Berto  di  Giovanni 
(see  Ruhland's  Catalogtie  of  the  ConnestabiU  CcUecium,  S°,  Florence, 
1871.)]* 

Perugia.  OaUery,  Sola  XIV.,  No.  1.  A  figure  of  S.  Giacomo  della 
Marca  by  Perugino,  distemper  on  canvas,  of  1512  (circa). 

Same  OaUery,  Sola  XV.,  No.  1  (but  previously  in  S.  Martino).  A 
St.  Jerome  (canvas)  of  the  same  character  as  the  foregoing. 

Same  OaUery,  Sola  XIV.,  No.  4.  Originally  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico.  Three  half-lengths  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  between 
St.  Joseph  and  another  saint,  a  little  under  life-size,  of  a  light  red 
colour,  with  spare  shadow,  one  of  the  late  and  feeble  productions  of 
the  master. 

Perugia.  S.  Agostino,  above  the  sacristy  door.  A  panel  of  the  Virgin 
between  SS.  Bernardino  and  Tommaso  da  Villanuova,  assigned  by 
Yasari  to  Perugino  (iii.  583  sq.),  but  perhaps  by  Manni  (see  Manni, 
poBtea).^ 

Oorciano  {near  Perugia).  Parish  church,  chair.  Wood,  life-size 
figores,  oil.  Assumption.  The  Virgin,  of  square  form  and  short 
stature,  with  angels,  in  attitudes  slightly  differing  from  those  of  the 
Caraffa  altarpiece  at  Naples.  Flat  rosy-flesh  colour,  absence  of 
chiaroscuro.  Some  gaudiness  would  prove  that  the  pupils  of  Peru- 
gino had  the  chief  part  in  the  work.  St.  Thomas  kneels  below,  between 
the  apostles,  most  of  whom  are  repeated  from  those  of  the  Ascension 
of  Lyons.    In  the  sacristy  of  the  church  a  part  of  the  predella  with 

*  ^  Now  Perugia  QaUery  (Sala  XVIII.,  No.  31). 

*  3  Preaeat  whereabouts  unknown. 

*  *  Now  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  XVII.,  No.  7).  Bebw  are  seen  the  kneel- 
ing SS.  Jerome  and  Sebastian.  As  shown  by  Br.  Bombi  («.«.,  p.  198),  the  predella 
of  this  picture,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  and  insoribed  "  Hoc  opus  fecit  fieri 
Ser  Bemardinus  S.  Angeli  anno  Salutis  MD,"  is  now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrioh 
Museum  at  Berlin  (No.  146a).  The  composition  of  this  predella  resembles  that 
of  the  fresco  in  S.  Onofrio  at  Florence  (see  paatea,  p.  361  9qq.). 
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the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  Annunciation  exists,     in 
the  first  the  St.  Joseph  is  new.^ 

Bargo  8.  Sepclcro.  Duomo.  Ascension,  wood,  oil,  in  the  left 
transept.  This  is  a  fair  replica  of  that  of  Lyons,  much  restored,  and 
red  in  consequence.    (Done  at  Florence,  says  Vasabi,  iiL  578.) 

Najiies.  Duomo.  Assumption,  painted  for  Cardinal  Oliviero  Cara&, 
and  sent  to  Naples  from  Florence  (Vasa&i,  iiL  578).  Wood,  oil, 
arched  above.  The  Virgin,  in  graceful  movement,  in  an  almond- 
shaped  glory,  between  four  players,  two  angels  suspending  the  crown 
above  her  head,  four  beneath  her  feet  with  instruments.  Below, 
St.  Thomas  looking  from  among  the  apostles,  with  whom  (ri^t) 
St.  Paul  holding  the  sword.  To  the  left,  Cardinal  CarafEa  kneeling, 
is  recommended  by  St.  Januarius.  The  lower  part  of  the  foreground 
figures  is  entirely  renewed,  together  with  the  landscape  and  sky.  Peru- 
gino  freely  employed  his  aids  on  this  large  piece. 

Naples.  Ifttfeum,  Sola  F/.,  No.  32.  Virgin  seated  on  a  grass 
mound,  in  a  landscape,  in  which  the  Magi  and  their  suite  form  groups. 
Wood,  oil.  The  Virgin  is  a  little  broad  of  shoulder  for  the  small- 
ness  of  her  head,  and  affected  in  bend  and  expression;  but  the  brown 
tone  is  admirably  fused,  and  the  small  figures  of  the  distance  are  like 
many  afterwards  produced  by  Raphael  and  Spagna. 

MofUefaho.  8.  Franceaeo.  Fresco  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  Eternal 
in  a  lunette.  The  first  has  been  mentioned  as  a  repetition  of  the  subject 
at  the  Cambio.  The  Eternal  is  from  the  same  cartoon  as  that  in 
the  Nunziatella  at  Foligno.  Much  drapery  and  other  parts  in  the 
fresco  have  been  repainted — e.g.,  in  the  left-hand  angel,  at  the  side 
of  the  Eternal,  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  Joseph.  The  foreground 
also  is  new.  Above  the  lunette,  by  the  same  hand,  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  angel  annunciate  are  parted  by  a  monster.  The  handling 
of  this  fresco  is  not  by  Vannucci,  the  colour  and  drawing  being  hard 
and  dry  (see  Melanzio,  postea). 

OofUiano  (near  ChMio  and  CagU).  A  Holy  Family  at  this  place  (not 
seen)  has  recently  been  sold.* 

CasiigUone  dd  Logo.  S.  Agostino.  Fresco,  sawn  away  and  trans- 
ferred. Subject,  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  clouds,  and  two  angels  with 
the  crown.  Damaged  fragment,  ascribed  to  Perugino,  and  stamped 
with  the  character  of  his  school.  It  is  said  that  frescoes  and  a  Crucifix 
by  Perugino  exist  in  the  Isola  Maggiore,  at  the  Osservanti,  and  in  the 
church  of  S.  Angelo  nel  Ciampo. 

*  1  This  altarpieoe  waa  ordered  from  Perugino  on  December  18,  1612  (BoxBi, 
U.8.,  p.  204  sq.).  *  3  I.e.,  ahortly  before  1866. 
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Florence,    Pitti  OaUery,  No.  42.    Bust  of  Mary  Magdalen  resting  one 
hand  on  the  other,  of  powerful  tone,  with  bright  brown  shadows;  fine 
(1496-1500),  wood,  oil. 
I  Florence.    Pitti,  No.  219.    Wood,  oil.    Nativity  on  the  model  of 

that  of  the  National  (Gallery,  red  and  hard  from  restoring. 

Florence.  Pitti,  No.  340.  Wood,  oil.  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two 
female  saints  in  rear;  copy  (old)  of  Perogino's  authentic  panel  at 
Vienna  (Imperial  Qallery,  No.  32). 

Florence.  Church  of  La  Cdka.^  The  Crucified  Saviour  with  the 
Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  between  SS.  Jerome,  Francis,  Giovanni 
Colombini,  and  John  the  Baptist  (wood,  oil),  assigned  by  Vasabi 
(iiL  673  sq.)  to  Perugino.  There  is  something  Peruginesque  in  the 
Baptist,  who  points  at  the  cross,  in  the  S.  Gio.  Colombini  and  St. 
Francis;  more  of  Signorelli  in  the  St.  Jerome  and  in  the  Magdalen 
(the  latter  is  the  best  figure  here).  The  picture  is  of  good  impasto, 
with  occasional  hatching  in  the  shadows.  The  colour  is  chill  and  raw, 
and  unlike  that  of  Perugino.  The  vulgar  Christ  is  reminiscent  of 
Filippino  and  BafEaellino  del  Garbo.  It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  this 
piece  either  to  Perugino  or  to  Signorelli.^ 

Florence.  8.  Onofrio.  The  Last  Supper.  Fresco.  Annexed  is  a 
reproduction  of  it  in  its  present  condition.  The  apostles  sit  at  the 
Saviour's  sides  in  the  following  order  (moving  from  left  to  right): 
SS.  James  the  Less,  Philip,  James  the  Elder,  Andrew,  Peter,  the  Saviour, 
John  Evangelist,  Bartholomew,  Matthew,  Thomas,  Simon  and  Thad- 
deus.  In  front,  Iscariot.  The  figures  are  life-size.  The  composition 
is  Florentine,  modelled  on  that  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  at  S.  Marco 
of  Florence;  but  the  execution  is  Peruginesque.  The  distance,  with 
the  incident  of  Christ  on  the  Mount,  especially  so.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  fresco  has  been  worked  over.  (It  was  for  years  so  dim  as 
to  be  almost  invisible.)  The  colour  of  the  table  partly  abraded,  and 
partly  renewed.  Outlines  of  furniture  on  the  cloth  have  been  left. 
The  green  embroidery  on  the  screen  is  new  and  out  of  harmony,  the 
engraved  outlines  having  become  black.  The  flesh-tints  are  laid  in 
with  much  impasto  of  a  ruddy  tinge,  free  and  from  a  full  brush.  The 
drawing  is  poor,  the  lower  limbs  feebly  rendered,  the  fingers  of  hands 
and  feet  incorrect*  A  great  inequality  is  obvious  in  the  types,  some 
being  finer  than  the  rest,  St.  Thomas  even  Raphaelesque.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  hem  of  his  dress  might  with  some  difficulty  be  forced  into 
the  following  order:  "  Ba.  .  .  Ur.  .  .  anno  MDV.",  but  there  is  a 

♦  1  Now  in  the  Ufflri  (No.  1,647). 
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cross  mark  between  the  D  and  the  V.    The  V  itself  has  a  stroke  on  the 
right  limb,  and  the  letters  have  been  overrun.    The  heads  of  St.  Thad- 
deus,  St.  James,  and  St.  John  are  Pemginesque  with  Baphaelesqne 
traits,  those  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Philip  not  without  beauty.    The 
Saviour,  like  the  rest,  has  a  double  balled  forehead,  prominent  cheeks, 
and  a  parted  chin  in  pufiEy  contours  exaggerated  in  St.  Peter.    The 
straightrlined  draperies  have  much  of  the  Florentine,  but  they  want 
style.    The  colour  is  that  of  a  practised  and  coarse  hand,  which  is 
neither  Raphael's  nor  Perugino's.    Amongst  the  names  which  suggest 
themselves,   three  may  be  selected.    They  are  those  of  pupils  of 
Vannucci,  Giannicola  Manni,  Eusebio,  and  Gterino  da  Pistoia.    The 
high  forehead,  the  parted  eyes,  and  pufiy  drawing  of  the  head  of  Christ, 
are  like  Manni's,  e.^.,  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  and  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Cambio.    Eusebio  is  an  imitator  of  Raphael  with  some  of  Manni's 
peculiarities,  a  marrowy  touch  and  sharp  flesh  tone.    Gerino  da  Pistoia 
is,  however,  more  likely  to  have  been  employed  at  S.  Onofrio  than 
either.    Although  Vasari  calls  him  a  pupil  of  Pinturicchio,  his  panels 
at  Pistoia  are  those  of  a  disciple  of  Vannucci.    In  his  picture  of  1509 
at  S.  Pietro  of  Pistoia,  many  figures  recall  Raphael's  first  manner, 
and  remind  one  o!  the  fresco  of  S.  Onofrio.    His  colour  is  also  of  the 
ruddy  kind  noticed  in  the  latter.    But,  further,  the  studies  for  four 
figures  in  the  Last  Supper  have  been  preserved  (they  are  on  coloured 
paper,  touched  in  white,  exhibited  in  the  room),  and  testify  in  favour 
of  Gerino  as  against  Raphael.    A  painted  frame  surrounds  the  Last 
Supper.    Within  it  are  five  busts  of  friars,  of  which  the  three  highest 
are  Florentine  and  earlier  in  date  than  the  two  others  or  than  the 
Supper.    This  circumstance  would  confirm  the  belief  that  Gerino,  if 
he  be  the  person  here  engaged,  repeated  anew  a  composition  which 
existed  before  on  the  same  wall;  and  this  presumption  is  strengthened 
again  by  the  existence  of  an  engraving  in  the  library  of  Gk>tha,  which 
has  been,  by  Passavant,  given  to  Perugino  (he  assumed  it  to  be  taken 
from  the  fresco  of  S.  Onofrio  as  it  now  stands),  but  which  is  a  Floren- 
tine work  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  engraving  repro- 
duces the  attitudes,  action,  and  extremities  of  the  fresco  in  its  present 
condition,  but  in  a  Florentine,  not  an  Umbrian  style.    The  architec- 
ture is  not  a  colonnade  and  screen,  but  a  closed  room  with  windows. 
On  the  end  of  the  seats  are :  a  rider  followed  by  a  page,  and  the  Capture 
on  the  Mount,  and  these  are  replaced  in  the  fresco  by  an  arabesque 
ornament.    The  question  arises.  Where  was  the  fresco  of  which  the 
Gotha  engraving  was  a  copy  ?    Was  it  the  original  at  S.  Onofrio, 
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which  some  PerugineBques  repainted  at  a  later  period  under  oiden 
from  Perugino  to  whom  the  commission  had  been  entrusted  ?^  (Vasabi 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  Dead  Christ  between  the  Virgin  and  Evan- 
gelist, in  S.  Piero  Maggiore  (iii.  576  sq,).  Bobghini  states  in  his  Riposo 
(ii.,  note  to  p.  151)  that  it  had  come  in  his  time  into  the  Cappella 
MedicL  The  annotatois  (Vasabi,  iii.  577)  tell  us  that  it  is  now  in  the 
Palazzo  Albizri  in  Borgo  degli  Albizzi  at  Florence). 

Rome.  Palazxo  Seiarray  Room  IT.,  No.  26.'  Wood,  oil,  life-size. 
St.  Sebastian  at  the  pillar  in  front  of  an  arcade,  through  which  a  land- 
scape is  seen.  On  the  basement  one  reads:  ^'  SagittG  tu6  infize  sunt 
michi.''    A  genuine  Perugino. 

Rome.  Palazzo  Ccionna.  Wood,  oil.  St.  Jerome  penitent,  in  a  land- 
scape; much  injured;  attributed  by  Vbbmiolioli  (Viia  di  PinturiochiOy 
p.  113)  to  Pinturicchio,  is  painted  in  Perugino's  manner,  but  may  be 
due  to  Spagna. 

Rome.  Qctkfia  Doria^  No.  124.  St.  Sebastian  at  the  pillai  (half 
lifo-dze),  named  Perugino,  is  a  fine  panel  by  Marco  Basaiti.' 

Rome.  OdUeria  Borghese,  No.  401.  Virgin  with  the  Child  erect  on 
her  knee;  wood,  oil;  named  Perugino.  The  hard  execution  and  glassy 
colour  might  prove  it  to  be  by  Oio.  Battista  Bertucci  of  Faenza. 

Rome.  OaUery  of  Pictures  at  the  Capitol,  No.  13.  Wood,  oil.  Virgin 
and  Child  in  a  niche,  between  SS.  John  Baptist,  Paul,  and  Peter  and 
Andrew,  John  Evangelist,  and  Francis  (under  life-size).  This  is  not 
by  Perugino,  but  reminds  one  of  the  painters  of  Bologna  and  the 
Marches,  being  a  mixture  of  Cotignola  and  Francia.  The  three  saints, 
the  Baptist,  Paul,  and  Peter,  are  by  a  different  hand  from  the  rest. 
A  long  inscription  closes  with  the  date  of  1513.^ 

Rome.  OaUery  of  Pictwes  at  the  Capitol,  No.  70.  Called  Perugino. 
Bound  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  feeble  and  red  in  tone,  by  a  follower 
of  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 

Bologna.  OaUery,  No.  197.  Originally  in  the  Cappella  Vizzani  at 
S.  Oiovanni  in  Monte  (Vasabi,  iii.  578;  Obbini,  Vita,  u.8.,  p.  197).  The 
Virgin  in  glory;  wood,  oil.    The  Virgin  in  a  tender  attitude  holds 

*  ^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  fzesoo  has  been  cleaned  and  restoTed; 
and  argoing  from  its  present  oondition,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Perugino  himself,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  pupils.  Cf.  Sohmarsow,  in  the  Berlin 
Jahrbuch,  v.  207  sqq. ;  Firbi,  in  MtMeUanea  d*  arte,  p.  121  sqq. 

*  >  Now  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1,666a). 

*  s  Now  catalogued  as  a  work  by  him.  Compare  Grows  and  Cav4L04sblli» 
History  of  Painiing  in  North  Italy,  ed.  BoBimas.  i.  270. 

*  *  Now  offidaUy  ascribed  to  Francesco  Zaganelli. 
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the  naked  Infant  with  a  graceful  action.  Her  glory  of  cherubs'  heads 
is  supported  on  clouds.  She  is  attended  by  two  angels  in  flight. 
SS.  Michael,  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  Apollonia  and  John  Evangelist 
stand  in  devotion  below.  The  St.  Michael  is  a  little  slender  and  stifE, 
but  has  a  good  face.  The  movement  of  St.  Catherine's  head  is  finely 
foreshortened,  the  Evangelist  grandiose  in  movement,  as  in  the  fresco 
of  the  Cambio.  The  flesh  tones  are  powerful  and  well  fused,  and  of  a 
lower  substance  than  the  draperies.  The  picture  belongs  to  Perugino's 
fine  time,  being  brighter  in  colour  than  the  altarpiece  of  the  Vatican 
(1496),  browner  than  the  Madonna  of  S.  Pietro  Martire  (1498).  The 
arrangement  of  the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  very  charming 
and  original,  condition  excellent,  signed:  "  Petrus  Peruginus  pinxit." 
The  figures  are  lif e-sixe. 

Bologna,  S.  Martino  Moffffiare.  Assumption,  by  Perugino,  accord- 
ing to  Mezzanottb  (pp.  37,  38)  and  Obsini  (p.  199),  is  by  Lorenzo 
Costa. 

Venice.  Academy,  No.  699.  Previously  in  the  Manfrini  collection. 
Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  This  piece  is  certainly  not  by 
Perugino,  but  by  a  Lombard,  and  has  something  of  Boccaccino.^ 

Venice.  Ex-CoUection  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri.  Round,  Virgin,  Child, 
and  youthful  Baptist;  feeble,  and  not  by  Perugino. 

Venice.  Mav^rini  GoUetAion^  No.  322.  Round,  wood,  oil.  Virgin 
with  the  Child,  reading  from  a  book  held  by  an  angel,  with  a  second 
angel  in  rear,  of  small  merit,  by  a  feeble  Peruginesque  following  the 
school  of  Manni  and  Eusebio. 

London.  National  OaUery,  No.  181.  Wood,  tempera.  The  Virgin, 
Child,  and  St.  John.  Landscape  distance;  bought  by  Mr.  Beckford  at 
Perugia.  This  panel,  of  pale  bright  tone,  is  very  carefully  executed 
and  signed  on  the  border  of  the  Virgin's  dress:  "  Petnis  Peruginus." 
If  it  be  admitted  that  Spagna  was  Perugino's  pupil  and  the  com- 
panion of  Raphael,  one  might  suppose  that  he  had  a  share  in  this 
work,  which  shows  more  conscientiousness  than  freedom  of  hand. 
Still,  it  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  master. 

London,  Lord  Taunton.  Formerly  at  Stoke  Park.'  Wood,  oil. 
Christ  supported  on  the  tomb,  reminiscent  of  that  of  S.  Agostino,  in- 
scribed: '^  Sepulcrum  Christi.    Petrus  Perusinus  pinxit."    Originally 

*  ^  It  is  by  the  artist  known  as  the  Pseudo-Boccaooino  (see  Cbowx  and  Caval- 
OASBLLX,  Hi&UiTy  of  Painting  in  North  Italy,  ed.  Bobbbxus,  iii.  340  &q.). 

*  >  The  Manfrini  oolleotion  is  now  dispersed. 

**  Possibly  now  in  the  oolleotion  of  the  Hon.  Mn.  £.  Stanley,  of  Quantook 
Lodge,  Bridgewater. 
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in  Venice  and,  before  it  was  retouched  throughout,  undoubtedly  one 
of  Perugino'B  fair  creations. 

London.  Collection  of  the  late  Alexander  Barker,  Esq.  ^  Predella ;  tem- 
pera on  canvas,  in  five  parts,  numbered  at  Manchester  Nos.  70-4.  Noli 
me  tangere,  conceived  without  the  religious  poetry  of  the  earlier 
time.  Christ  stops  in  his  walk,  leans  his  left  hand  on  a  stick,  and 
listens  to  the  Magdalen,  who  kneels  in  prayer.  In  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two,  the  supulchre  guarded  by  angels,  right  and  left  a  couple 
in  converse.  The  warm  tone  of  the  tempera  is  like  that  of  the  predella 
of  the  Transfiguration  (in  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  XYII.,  No.  6)  or  that  of 
the  Louvre  distemper  of  1605.  The  Resurrection.  Christ  rises  with  the 
banner  out  of  the  sepulchre,  as  in  the  Rouen  predella.  In  the  distance 
to  the  left  the  guard  runs  as  in  the  Vatican  Resurrection  and  Munich 
predella  (in  the  latter  the  position  in  the  picture  is  reversed).  In  the 
distance  to  the  right,  another  guard  seated,  sleeps  with  his  hands  on 
his  shield.  In  the  foreground,  right,  a  fine  youth  asleep  leaning  on 
his  target,  counterpart  of  that  in  the  Resurrection  at  the  Vatican 
called  l^e  portrait  of  Raphael,  and  with  a  slight  variation  like  the  same 
figure,  bearing  the  name  of  Raphael  on  the  target,  in  the  Munich 
predella.  In  the  foreground  to  the  left,  a  young  soldier  in  helmet 
and  breastplate  as  in  the  Vatican  Resurrection  and  Munich  predella, 
but  with  a  shield  behind  his  left  arm  (at  the  Vatican  there  is  no  shield; 
at  Munich  the  shield  is  on  the  right  arm).  The  Samaritan  woman  at 
the  well.  The  Saviour  conventional  and  ill-conceived.  The  Samaritan 
woman  graceful  in  movement.  The  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  usual 
arrangement,  but  in  that  respect  as  well  as  for  proportions  more 
particularly  akin  to  the  fresco  of  the  Nunziatella  at  Foligno.  The 
distance  a  fine  landscape.  Nativity,  the  familiar  composition  of  that 
subject,  with  a  neat  type  of  the  Virgin,  warmly  coloured  and  firmly 
handled. 

London.  Late  Northwick  CoUeetton^  No.  257.  No.  76  at  Manchester, 
and  originally  at  Lucca;  wood-tempera,  life-size.  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  under  a  dais  festooned  with  corals  and  flowers,  between  SS. 
Jerome  and  Peter,  hasty,  brownish  red  in  flesh  tone,  and  somewhat 
dimmed  by  age.    The  type  of  the  Virgin  is  poor  (mantle  much  restored).' 

London.  Dudley  Houae.^  Two  rounds  of  the  Virgin  and  EvangeUst 
in  one  frame,  with  a  modem  inscription:  ^'  Petrus  Perusinus  pinzit." 
Unimportant,  and  of  the  school. 

*  ^  Now  New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

*  '  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Mus6e  Cond^  at  Chantilly. 

*  3  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 
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London.  CoOectton  of  the  kOe  H.  A.  J.  Munro^  Esq.  (Mis.  Butler 
Johnstone).  Wood,  oil.  Gracifixion,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and 
SS.  Jerome  and  Francis  kneeling  at  the  sides.  This  picture  is  assigned 
to  Perugino,  but  has  the  character  of  Tiberio  d'Assisi  (small).^ 

Same  CcUeeUan.  (Small  panel.)  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata; 
is  in  the  style  of  Timoteo  Viti.^ 

Hampton  Court,  No.  3&5.  Portrait  of  a  lady,  bust;  wood,  oil. 
School  of  Francia  and  Lorenzo  Costa;  recalls  Boateri,  though  beneath 
him  in  execution  (see  a  Holy  Family  by  this  rare  Bolognese  at  the 
Pitti).* 

Hampton  Court,  No.  233.  A  female  saint  bearing  a  cross.  Wood, 
oil;  the  flesh  tint  abraded.  This  piece  is  also  Bolognese,  and  brings 
to  mind  the  manner  of  Chiodarolo,  another  follower  of  Francia  and 
Costa. 

Hampton  Court,  No.  682.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman,  small  panel, 
representing  a  man  in  full  front  dressed  in  black,  with  a  bridle  bit 
in  his  hand.    It  is  not  by  Perugino,  nor  by  any  Italian. 

Dtdwich.  Gallery,  Noe.  243,  241.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  St 
Francis.  These  two  predella  saints  are  part  of  Raphael's  altarpiece 
for  S.  Antonio  of  Perugia,  and  have  been  properly  catalogued  under 
his  name  after  having  been  long  under  that  of  Pemgino. 

Boufood.  Seat  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  Virgin  and  Child;  wood,  oil, 
half-length;  much  injured  by  restoring.  A  feeble  production  of 
Perugino's  followers. 

Panshanger.  Seat  of  Earl  Cowper.*  Wood,  oil,  half-length,  life- 
size  portrait  of  a  man,  aged  about  fiity,  of  melancholy  face,  but  regular 
and  somewhat  long  form.  He  stands  leaning  both  hands  on  a  book  on 
a  parapet.  Behind  him  a  landscape.  This  portrait,  at  first  sight 
suggesting  the  name  of  Ridolf o  Ghirlandaio,  is  hard  in  dravring,  with- 
out brightness  or  transparence,  and  of  a  low  livid  tone.  The  shadows 
are  dark  and  tending  to  purple,  with  a  sudden  transition  from  them  to 
the  lights.  These  would  be  characteristic  features  of  Innocenzo  da  Imola. 

Oosford  House.  Seat  of  Earl  Wemyee  {Scotland).  Virgin,  Child,  and 
youthful  Baptist  in  a  landscape,  much  injured  (wood,  oil,  half  the 
size  of  life).    This  seems  to  be  by  an  imitator  of  Perugino. 

*  ^  Bought  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Mtmro's  piotoieB  {alioB  the  Novar  Golleotion), 
June  1, 1878  (No.  72),  by  Messn.  Ck>lnaghL 

*  >  Bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Novar  GoUeotion  (Ko.  73),  by  Mr.  Gassels. 

*  3  There  oan  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  by  Lorenzo  Costa  himself  (e/.  Mabt 
LooAN,  The  Quide  to  (he  Italian  Pictures  at  Hampton  Court,  London,  1894,  p.  40). 

*  ^  Now  in  the  pooneaoion  of  Lady  Deaborough. 
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Paris.  Louvre,  No,  1,565.  Half-length  Virgin  and  Child  between 
SS.  Joseph  and  Catherine  (replica,  with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
of  that  at  Vienna,  Imperial  Oallery,  No.  32) ;  injured  in  the  lower  parts, 
but  broad  and  warm.^ 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,666.  Bound,  of  St.  Paul,  hasty  and  feeble, 
light,  and  of  the  master's  late  period.^ 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,539.  Nativity;  wood.  The  composition  may 
have  its  origin  in  the  sketchbooks  of  Perugino.  It  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Vatican  Nativity  known  as  "  Presepio  della  Spineta," 
attributed  to  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  Raphael  jointly,  but  clearly 
by  Spagna.  At  the  Louvre  the  cartoon  is  reversed  and  the  angels 
kneel.  The  character  is  that  of  the  Adoration  given  to  Raphael  in 
the  Museum  of  Berlin.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  numbers  at 
the  Louvre  registered  in  the  " school"  of  Perugino — Nos.  1,568, 1,569, 
and  1,570. 

Paris.  Louvre.  Musis  NapoUon  III.,  Ex-Campana  CottecUon^ 
No.  196.'  Now  classed  in  the  Umbrian  school  at  Rome,  called  Perugino. 
Eleven  apostles  in  a  boat.  There  is  something  Venetian  here,  as  the 
catalogue  justly  states. 

Caen.  Museum,  No.  35.  Wood,  oil.  St.  Jerome  penitent,  in  a 
landscape,  less  than  half  the  size  of  life.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  before 
which  the  saint  kneels  one  reads  with  difficulty:  "  Petrus  Perusinus 
pinzit."    Completely  flayed. 

Nantes.  Museum.  Two  panek  (rounds)  representing  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Isaiah.  (Not  seen,  but  no  doubt  part  of  the  altarpiece 
of  S.  Agostino.    See  aniea.) 

Bordeaux.  Museum,  No.  124.  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Jerome 
and  Augustine  (not  seen  by  the  authors),  probably  the  same  described 
by  CoNBTANTiNi  {Ouida,  p.  138),  as  in  S.  i^ostino  of  Perugia,  and  said 
by  him  to  be  by  a  pupil  of  Perugino. 

St.  Petersburg.  Collection  of  Count  Sergei  Stroganqff.  Half-length, 
Virgin  with  the  Infant  standing  on  her  knee,  in  a  landscape  (wood, 
transferred  to  canvas);  pretty  and  graceful;  taken  from  a  design  by 
Perugino,  but  in  the  mixed  mode  derived  from  him  and  from  Raphael 
by  a  later  scholar,  such  as  Eusebio  da  S.  Qiorgio  or  Gterino  da  Pistoia 

*  ^  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Knapp  {Perugino,  Bielefeld  »iid  Leipzig,  1907» 
p.  46  9^.),  there  is  a  strong  Venetian  influence  in  this  work.  The  composition, 
the  colooring,  the  dark  background,  and  the  forms,  all  recall  Giovanni  Bellini; 
the  Virgin's  right  hand  looks,  in  fact,  as  if  taken  straight  out  of  a  picture  by  him. 

*  *  Cf.  anUa,  p.  863,  n.  2. 

*  *  Now  on  loan  to  the  Gallery  at  Lyons  (No.  23). 
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in  his  youth;  indeed,  not  unlike  the  latter's  manner  in  an  altarpiece  of 
1609,  at  Pistoia  (see  postea,  Gkrino). 

8L  Petersburg*  Collection  of  HJ.H.  the  QrandrDudhess  Marie,  widow 
of  the  Duke  of  Letichtenberg.  A  Virgin  and  Child,  composed  like  the 
foregoing  (wood,  figures  one-third  life-size),  and  evidently  of  Pemgino's 
school,  is  to  be  found  here  (injured).^ 

Same  collection.  Christ  in  the  tomb  supported  by  two  female  saints, 
and  St.  John  Evangelist  (wood,  small).  The  composition  is  Peru- 
gino's,  the  execution  by  a  journeyman.^ 

Vienna,  Imperial  OaHery,  No.  32.  Wood,  oil.  Virgin,  Child,  and 
two  female  saints;  replica,  with  the  exception  of  the  female  saint  to 
the  left  of  the  Madonna,  of  No.  1,665  at  the  Louvre.  The  colour  is 
bright  and  powerful.  Signed:  **  Petrus  Perusinus  pinxit."  A  replica, 
again,  is  No.  340  at  the  Pitti  of  Florence  (an  old  copy). 

Vienna.  Imperial  OaUery,  No.  24.  Baptism  of  Christ  (small),  a 
copy  of  no  great  age  (wood). 

Vienna.  Liechtenstein  OaUery.  The  Nativity  (round,  wood,  oil). 
The  Virgin  kneels  in  prayer  before  the  Infant,  supported  on  a  sack  by 
an  angel  on  his  knees.  To  the  right  the  shepherd's  dance.  The  same 
idea  as  to  composition  as  at  the  Pitti  (No.  219),  and  as  in  the  Pavia 
piece  in  the  National  Gkllery.  The  landscape  is  more  like  Raphael's 
than  Vannucci's.  The  forms  are  clean,  the  faces  fairly  expressive,  and 
the  handling  is  careful,  though  below  that  of  Perugino,  and  nearer 
to  that  of  Eusebio  or  Domenico  Alfani.  On  the  ground  to  the  right 
one  reads  in  gold  the  inscription:  "  Petrus  Perrusinus  (sic)  P." 

Vienna.  Harrach  OaUery,  No.  360.  Wood,  round.  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  another  saint;  adaptation  as  to  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  Louvre  panel  (No.  1,666);  repainted,  but  an 
imitation  of  Perugino  with  the  modern  signature  of  "  Petrus  Peruginus 
fee.  MDVIII." 

Dresden.  Museum,  No.  38.  Head  of  a  young  St.  Crispinus;  rude 
work  in  the  style  of  Melanzio. 

Dresden.  Museum,  No.  40.  St.  Roch,  a  pretty  little  thing,  but  not 
by  Perugino. 

Berlin.    Museum,   No.   146.'    Wood,   oil.    The  Virgin  enthroned 

*  ^  Present  wheroabouts  unknown. 

*  s  This  appears  to  be  identical  with  a  picture  now  in  the  ooUeotion  of  the 
Princes  L.  and  E.  Kotohoubey  of  St.  Petersburg  (reproduced  in  Staruie  ffhodui, 
St.  Petersburg,  January,  1912,  plate  facing  p.  3).  Christ  is,  however,  supported 
by  Joseph,  and  on  each  side  of  him  is  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 

*  '  Now  on  loan  to  the  Provinziahnuseum  at  Hanover. 
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with  the  Child  in  benediction,  between  SS.  James  the  Less  and  Anthony 
the  Hermit,  Francis  and  Bruno.  Perugino's  design  and  type  by  some 
one  in  the  shop,  perhaps  by  Tiberio  d'  A^aisi.  The  colour  is  dull  and 
hard. 

Berlin.  Museum,  No.  140.^  Round  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  be- 
tween two  angels,  by  an  imitator  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

BerUn.  Museumy  No.  138.^  Round.  Nativity,  better  than  No.  140> 
but  raw  and  poor;  of  Perugino's  school. 

Mumch.  Pvmkotheh,  No.  1,037.  Tempera,  wood,  called  Raphael. 
Baptism  of  Christ,  usual  arrangement,  much  injured  and  repainted. 
Amongst  the  drawings  in  the  Staedel  collection  at  Frankfort  there  is 
one  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  with  an  angel  at  each  side.  This  drawiog 
is  assigned  to  Pietro  Perugino.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  picture 
at  Munich.  On  the  back  of  this  drawing  is  a  St.  Martin  dividing  his 
cloak  and  giving  it  to  the  beggar  (the  latter  wears  the  horns  of  Satan). 
These  figures  are  drawn  like  those  of  Raphael  in  his  youth,  to  whom 
Passavant  would  give  them.  There  is  no  ground  in  this  for  attributing 
to  Raphael  the  Munich  Baptism,  which  is  clearly  by  Perugino.  Pur- 
chased from  the  Inghirami  heirs  at  Volterra,  and  transferred,  in  1818, 
to  Ludwig  I.,  of  Bavaria. 

Munich.  Pinakothek,  No.  1,038.  So-called  Raphael.  The  Resur- 
rection. The  Saviour  rises  from  the  tomb  (Vatican  and  Mr.  Barker's 
predella).  To  the  right  the  soldier  runs  away.  In  the  foreground, 
right,  the  sleeping  guard;  on  the  border  of  his  shield,  twice  repeated: 
''  Rafae  Santius."  This  inscription  is  of  doubtful  originality,  the 
piece  being  much  injured  and  restored.  The  sleeping  soldier  to  the 
left  is  the  same  as  in  the  Barker  predella.  The  signature  of  Raphael, 
even  though  considered  genuine  by  Passavant  (Raphad,  vol.  i.,  p.  64), 
cannot  be  sustained,  the  panel  being  obviously  Perugino*s. 

Munich.  Pinakothek,  No.  1,035.  Wood,  oil.  The  Virgin,  life-size, 
stands  between  SS.  John  Evangelist  and  Nicholas,  in  rear  of  the 
Infant,  who  lies  on  the  middle  of  the  foreground;  fine,  very  devotional, 
and  of  bright  transparent  flesh  tone.  The  Child  very  plimip.  Pur- 
chased in  Paris  in  1815. 

Munich.  PinaJeothek,  No.  1,036.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (wood,  oil), 
much  damaged  by  cleaning.  Disagreeable  mask  of  the  Virgin,  not  a 
good  production  of  the  master.  Bought  at  Florence  in  1831  for 
Eang  Ludwig  I. 

Munich.    Pinakothek,  No.  1,034.    Vision  of  St.  Bernard.    There  is  a 

*  1  Not  now  shown.  *  ^  Now  on  loan  to  the  ProvinxiabnuBeom  at  Bonn. 
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copy  of  tluB  yision  in  S.  Spirito  at  Florence,  the  original  being  giyen 
by  Vasari  to  BafEaellino  del  Qarbo  (iv.  237).  But  the  picture  here  is 
a  genuine  Perugino,  much  altered  by  cleaning,  youthful  and  fresh  in 
the  forms,  and  powerful  in  tone.  Bought  of  the  Gapponi  family  at 
Florence  in  1829-^  for  King  Ludwig  I.^ 

AUenburg.  Lindenau  CcUection,  Noa.  115,  114.  St.  Helen.  Wood, 
oil,  in  a  niche.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  wood,  tempera,  in  a  niche. 
Both  life-siEe,  once  part  of  the  sides  of  the  altarpiece  at  the  SS.  An- 
nimziata  de'  Servi  in  Florence.  These  are  pleasing  and  of  Perugino's 
later  time;  hasty  and  slight  in  execution  (the  tops  of  the  niches  have 
been  cut  down). 

Florence.  Metzger  CoUecHan.  St.  Lucy  with  the  fire  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Whole  lengths,  and  companion  figures  to  those  at  Alten- 
burg,  which  were  sold  to  Herr  von  Lindenau  by  the  father  of  the  present 
Signor  Metzger.^ 

Frankfort.  Staedd  Gotteryy  No.  16.  Wood,  oil.  The  Virgin  holds 
the  Infant  on  her  knee.  He  turns  towards  the  young  St.  John,  in 
prayer  to  the  Virgin's  left.  The  figures  are  finely  proportioned  and 
grandly  designed.  The  tenderness  and  feeling  in  the  Infant  and 
Baptist  rival  those  imparted  by  Raphael  to  the  Terranuova  Madonna 
at  Berlin.    The  sky  is  slightly  injured. 

Bruseds.  Iftiseum,  No.  477  (cat.  of  1889).  Wood,  oval;  m.  0*69 
h.  by  0'60.  From  the  collection  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  at 
Florence.  Virgin  and  CShild  and  young  Baptist;  not  in  Perugino's 
manner.' 

BniaseU.    Museum  {not  catalogued^.    Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  John, 

*  ^  The  history  of  this  picture  has  been  traoed  by  Dr.  Gbonau  (in  dUinchner 
Jahrbueh  der  hUdenden  KttnH,  iv.  46  sqq,)  as  follows:  It  was  ordered  from  Peragino 
for  the  ohapel  of  the  Nasi  family  in  the  Chiesa  del  Cestello  at  Florence,  and  is 
mentioned  as  being  there  by  Vasabi  (iii  584).  Between  1627  and  1637  it  was 
removed  to  the  palace  of  one  Francesco  Nasi,  who  intended  to  place  it  in  another 
of  his  family's  chapels  in  8.  Spiiito,  which  at  that  time  was  cMiorned  by  a  Si.  Bernard 
by  Raffaellino  del  Gkrbo  (not  a  Piet&,  as  Dr.  Gronau  states,  Vasari  being  positive 
on  this  point).  After  Nasi's  death  ( 1639),  his  sister  and  heiress,  Ortensia  Capponi, 
had  the  picture  by  Raffaellino  removed,  but  replaced  it  not  by  Perugino's  St. 
Bernard,  but  by  a  copy  of  the  latter  picture,  executed  by  Felice  FichereUi,  and  still 
at  8.  Spirito.  The  Nasi  chapel  in  the  Ghiesa  del  CesteUo  was  founded  on  March  6, 
1489  ;  according  to  a  seventeenth-century  chronicler,  Perugino's  picture  was 
finished  the  following  year.  For  reasons  of  style,  it  seems,  however,  more  likely 
that  it  was  painted  some  years  later. 

*  *  Now  in  the  Grand  Ducal  collection  at  Meiningen. 

*  '  Not  now  shown. 
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almost  life-size,  very  poor,  and  with  difficulty  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
follower  of  Giannicola  Manni.^'* 

*  ^  We  add  the  following  list  of  extant  piotnreB  by  Perugino  which  have  not 
jet  been  mentioned: 

Florenoe.  Uffizi,  No.  1,120.  Portrait  of  a  ladj.  No.  1,217.  Supposed  Portrait 
of  Alesaandro  Braooesi  [see  Mohsllz,  Die  OaUritn  Borgheat  und  Doria  PanfiH, 

p.  127  tq.). 

London.  Mr,  Henry  TaUa  Thompaon,  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian 
(miniature  in  the  Albani  Missal).     Mr.  F.  AniKony  White.    Four  nude  men. 

J^eio  Tort.  Late  Mr.  J.  P.  Morfftm.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  saints  (from 
the  oolleotion  ol  Sir  €}eoige  Sitwell;  see  Pbbkins,  in  Baeeegna  d'arte,  x.  IS,  with 
reprodaotion). 

8L  Peiertibwrg.  HermUage,  No.  7.  Portrait  of  a  man.  Bust  of  St.  Sebastian, 
signed  "  Petms  Perosinas  pinxit." 

Vienna.    Imperial  QaUeryt  No.  26.    St.  Jerome. 

Wantage.    Lockinge  House,  Lady  Wantage.    SS.  Jerome  and  Sebastian. 

*  The  following  works  of  Pemgino  are  lost  or  nnacoounted  for :  Florence, 
8.  liartino  delle  Monaohe,  frescoes  (Vasabi,  iii  668  eq.).  Santa  Groce :  altar  of 
the  Serristori;  panel  representing  the  Piet4,  with  ornaments  on  a  frame  by  Andrea 
di  Cosimo  (Vasabi,  iii.  677  and  vi  206;  AuiSBnin,  Memoriale,  p.  16).  Camaldoli: 
fresco  of  St.  Jerome  before  a  crucifix  (Vasabi  iii  669) ;  copy  of  the  same  on  panel 
for  Bartolommeo  Gk>ndi  (Vasabi,  iii.  669),  bat  see  Caen  in  text.  Casa  FUippo 
Salyiati:  round  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  partly  by  Perugino,  partly  by  Roisoo 
Zoppo  (Vasabi,  iii  691).  S.  Jacopo  fra  Foesi:  Penitent  St.  Jerome  (Bobohiki, 
Riposo,  ii  160).  S.  Marco,  cappella  de'  Martini,  pictures  (Bioha,  Chieee,  vii.  120), 
Oualfonda  citadel,  Piet&  and  other  figures  (Rioha,  Chieee,  iv.  16).  In  possession 
of  G.  B.  Deti,  a  large  marriage  of  St.  Catherine  {Ripoeo,  ii  161). 

Perugia,  Duomo:  frescoes  in  cappella  de'  Oradini,  destroyed  in  1796  (Obsini 
VUa, «.«.,  p.  186). 


CHAPTER  XI 

BERNARDINO  PINTURICCHIO 

PINTURICCHIO,  the  partner  of  Pietro  Perogino,  has  been 
described  by  Vasari,  with  onasual  bittemesSy  as  more  favoured 
by  fortane  than  gifted  by  nature  or  education.^  Bamohr  mitigates 
the  severity  of  this  judgment,  at  the  expense  of  Pinturiochio's 
character,  and  says  we  must  discriminate  between  the  fresh 
creations  of  his  early  time  and  the  empty  dexterity  of  a  later 
period  in  which  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  lucre  of  gain.^  Yet 
his  youthful  productions  are  missing,  and  there  are  no  clear 
traces  of  works  undertaken  on  his  sole  account  previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel.^  No  certainty  is  attainable 
regarding  his  birth,  unless  we  accept  Vasari's  statement  that  he 
was  fifty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  died.^  Assuming  this,  he 
was  bom  in  1464,  and  his  independent  career  began  at  thirty. 
He  was  christened  Bernardino,  to  which  were  added  Betti  (Bene- 
dicti)  Biagi;  but  his  acquaintance  often  called  him  Sordicchio, 
because  of  a  deafness  and  the  paltriness  of  his  appearance.^  He 
was  best  known,  however,  as  Pinturicchio ;  and  he  probably  com- 
mended the  use  of  this  alias,  in  order  that  he  might  be  distin- 
guished from  a  Perugian  contemporary,  also  called  Bernardino, 
whose  mediocre  pictures  are  often  confounded  with  his. 

Pinturicchio  is  the  genuine  representative  of  Perugian  art  as 
it  was  felt  and  carried  on  in  the  ateliers  of  Bonfigh  and  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo.    He  never  mastered  the  difficulties  of  oil  medium, 

i  Vababj,  iii.  493.  '  Ruhobb  {Forsekungen,  u.8„  it  331). 

3  BosDfi  {Storia  della  piUura,  u,8„  iii.  182)  assigns  to  Fintniicohio's  early  time 
a  figure  of  S.  Ansano  in  S.  Antonio  e  Jaoopo  (S.  Caterina)  at  AssisL  This  figure 
and  two  others,  near  a  fresoo  representing  an  incident  from  the  life  of  St.  James, 
are,  however,  by  a  painter  who  lived  after  Pinturicchio  (see  anUOt  p.  230,  in  Pietro 
Antonio).  ^  Vasabi,  iii.  503. 

^  FaANOssoo  MATuaANZio.  Chron,,  in  Vbbmiolioli,  Vita, «.«.,  p«  29. 
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bat  remained  almost  invariably  true  to  the  system  of  tempera 
and  to  the  customs  of  the  old  Umbrians.  His  Virgin  and  Child 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Stirling  in  London^  is  one 
of  the  first  links  that  connect  his  manner  with  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors. It  is  the  earhest  of  hip  works  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  a  panel  in  which  forms  and  types,  style  of  drawing 
and  handling,  only  differ  so  far  from  Fiorenzo's  that  they  receive 
an  additioned  polish,  and  combine  more  grace  with  greater  accuracy 
of  execution,  better  design  with  more  pleasing  colour.^ 

When  Pinturicchio  went  to  Eome,  he  did  so  as  Perugino's 
partner.  Vasari  says  that  they  laboured  in  company  at  the 
Sixtine,^  and  the  probabiUty  of  this  statement  has  already  been 
discussed.^  As  the  chapel  approached  completion,  perhaps 
before  it  was  finished,  Pinturicchio  had  gained  access  to  Cardinal 
Domenico  della  Eovere,  whose  most  pressing  care  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  purple  (1479)^  had  been  to  erect  a  palace  in  Borgo 
Vecchio,  on  the  front  of  which  his  arms  were  painted  by  Pinturic- 
chio.^   His  next  object  was  the  adornment  of  a  chapel  dedicated 

*  1  OJ,  antea,  p.  274  «g. 

*  s  Among  the  earliest  extant  works  by  Pintariochio  we  may  count  the  little 
panel  representing  the  Gruoified  Christ  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Christopher,  in  the 
Galleria  Boighese  at  Rome  (No.  377),  a  picture  in  which  the  influence  of  Fiorenso 
is  yery  strongly  marked  (e/.  Mobklli,  Die  Oalerien  Borghese  und  Dona  Panfilif 
p.  143).  Close  to  it  we  may  place  a  Piet4  in  the  collection  of  Sir  George  Holford, 
in  London  (see  Fby,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  xtl  268). 

s  Vasabi,  iii  497. 

*  ^  Perugino's  activity  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  may  be  placed,  as  we  have  seen 
(antea,  p.  288,  n.  1),  between  1480  and  1482.  Pinturicchio  did  not,  however, 
lose  touch  with  his  home  during  this  period;  he  was  matriculated  in  the  Painters' 
Guild  at  Perugia  in  1481,  and  bought  a  house  there  on  November  28  of  that  year. 
The  price  of  it  was  eleven  florins,  of  which  the  last  five  were  paid  by  him  on  June  4, 
1482  (see  Bombi,  u.«..  pp.  221,  388). 

<^  February  3, 1478  (o.  s.). 

^  Vababi,  iii.  497.  The  palace  was  contiguous  to  that  which  Bramante  after- 
wards built  for  Raphael  on  the  Piazza  Rusticuoci.  See  Leo  X.'s  brief,  ratifying 
the  sale  of  Raphael's  house  in  1520,  a  record  in  which  the  exact  position  of  Dome- 
nioo's  palace  is  described  (Oiornale  degli  archiv,  toaCt  ».«.»  vol.  iv.,  248-53).  [*  In 
the  interior  of  this  palace— now  known  as  the  Palazzo  dei  Penitenzieri — there  are 
still  a  number  of  (sadly  injured)  decorative  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio.  A  beam  in 
one  of  the  rooms  bears  the  date  1490,  which  possibly  denotes  the  period  when  the 
building  was  finished  (see  Rigot,  Pintarittkiot  Perugia,  1912,  p.  55  aq,).  On 
October  21, 1484,  Pinturicchio  bought  a  second  house  at  Perugia  for  thirty  fiorins, 

v.— 2b 
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to  St.  Jerome,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  which 
Sixtus  IV.  had  began  rebuilding^  on  the  plans  of  Baccio  Pontelli.^ 
On  the  altar-face,  Pinturicchio  placed  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.  In  five  lunettes  he  represented  scenes  from  the  Life 
of  St.  Jerome,  introducing  a  number  of  slender  personages  into 
them  with  such  skill  as  one  might  expect  from  a  man  who  had 
witnessed  the  progress  of  Perugino.  He  gave  a  graceful  move- 
ment and  a  fair  shape  to  the  Infant  Saviour  in  the  mode  after- 
wards repeated  at  Spello  and  elsewhere.  His  landscapes  are  a 
medley  of  rocks  of  fretful  curves  tunnelled  into  holes  and  clothed 
with  spare  verdure,  a  permanent  feature  in  him,  and  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  Umbrian.^ 

About  the  time  when  these  frescoes  were  completed,  Giovanni 
della  Bovere,  Duke  of  Sora  and  Sinigaglia,  died  (1485).  He  had 
also  built  an  oratory  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  with  the  intention 
of  being  buried  there.  His  monument,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  space,  was  decorated  by  Pinturicchio,  probably  at  the 
request  of  Domenico,  or  of  Cardinal  Giuliano,  the  deceased's 

of  whioh  he  paid  the  last  instabnent  on  July  8,  1486.  In  14e85  he  received  pay- 
ment  from  the  Convent  of  Monteluoe  at  Perugia  for  having  painted  the  baldao- 
ohino  above  the  ahrine  of  the  Sacrament.  On  April  18,  1486,  yet  another  pay- 
ment was  mcMie  to  liim  by  this  convent  **  per  la  depentora  dove  eta  el  oorpo  de 
Chriflto."  In  July  and  August  of  the  same  year  various  payments  were  made 
to  him  for  a  Madonna  above  the  door  of  the  bedroom  of  the  Priori  in  the  Gommunal 
Palace  at  Perugia  (Bombi,  «.«.,  pp.  221  ag.,  388  9q.),l 

^  Eccleeia  S.  M.  de  populo  a  Syxto  nil  f uit  ab  ipsis  f undamentis  cum  danstro 
instaurata.  ..."  (Albxbtini,  Opu&c, «.«.,  p.  60). 

*  *  Baccio  PonteUi  had  probably  nothing  to  do  with  the  rebuilding  of  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo  (see  Giobdaki,  in  UArU,  zL  103  «gF.). 

'  In  the  distance  of  the  Nativity  the  procession  of  the  Magi  is  given.  To  the 
right  the  hut,  with  the  ox  and  the  ass.  The  blue  mantle  of  the  Virgin  is  repainted. 
The  blue  dress  of  one  shepherd,  the  yellow  one  of  another,  the  heads  of  all,  are  in 
ruin.  The  blue  starred  ceiling  with  its  new  colour  increases  the  bad  effect  created 
by  the  damaged  condition  of  the  fresco.  The  incidents  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome 
are  much  damaged.  [*  Vasabi  states  (ill  498)  that  Pinturicchio  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Domenico  della  Rovere  in  this  chapel.  It  was,  perhaps,  as  suggested  by 
Professor  Schmabsow  {PirUwriechio  in  Rom,  Stuttgart,  1882,  p.  71),  on  the  wall 
to  the  right,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  monument.  The  date  of  these  frescoes 
is  not  ascertained.  Professor  Sohmabsow  («.«.,  p.  70  sqq.)  assigns  them  to  the 
years  1497-8,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  ornaments  on  the  ceiling,  and  the 
resemblance  of  the  type  of  the  Virgin  to  that  occurring  in  the  altarpiece  for 
S.  Maria  de'  Fossi  at  Perugia.] 
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brother.^  At  the  altar  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  enthroned  be- 
tween SS.  Francis,  Augastine,  and  two  other  friars,  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity  above  in  a  lunette  half-length,  giving  the  blessing, 
the  whole  in  a  rich  white  marble  tabernacle,  bearing  the  deUa 
Bovere  arms.  To  the  left,  the  Virgin  is  taken  to  heaven  by 
angels,  whilst  the  apostles  stand  about  the  tomb.  In  the  rounded 
alcove  of  Giovanni's  monument  Christ  is  supported  in  the  sepul- 
chre by  two  angels,  and  in  the  remaining  lunettes  five  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  are  depicted.  Th^se  pieces  are  in  a  frame- 
work of  Active  architecture— columns  supporting  a  real  cornice 
and  resting  on  imitated  plinths  that  start  from  a  skirting  filled 
with  chiaroscuros.  Between  the  pUnths  a  feigned  panelling  in- 
closes simulated  bas-reUefs  in  monochrome,  of  St.  Peter  before  the 
Emperor  at  Bome  and  his  crucifixion,  St.  Augustine  surrounded  by 
various  personages,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  the  accusa- 
tion and  decapitation  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  midst  of  once  rich  orna- 
ments of  foliage  and  children  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  are  the 
remnants  of  four  busts  of  prophets  and  an  angel  playing,  in 
rounds,  almost  obliterated  by  damp. 

Whilst  the  failings  handed  down  by  Fiorenzo  are  illustrated 
in  the  feeble  aspect  and  drooping  shoulders  of  the  Virgin  at  the 
altar,  the  lower  attainments  of  a  pupil  are  apparent  in  the  small 
heads,  in  the  thin  forms  and  broken  draperies  of  the  angels  of 
the  Assumption.  The  Nativity  is  a  composition  often  repeated 
later  by  Pinturicchio's  disciples  at  Siena.  The  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  in  monochrome,  are  the  best  in  the  chapel  as 
regards  arrangement,  action,  and  proportion  of  figures.  They 
reveal  Pinturicchio's  contact  with  SignorelU,  and  the  temporary 
transmission  of  some  of  his  energetic  feeling  into  the  weaker  frame 
of  his  Perugian  contemporary.^ 

*  ^  The  moniunent  in  qaeetion  is  not  that  of  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  Duke  of 
Bora  and  Sinigaglia  (who  died,  beeidee,  in  1501),  but  of  Giovanni  Basso  della 
Boyeie,  who  died  in  1483.  It  waa  erected  by  his  sons,  Girolamo,  Francesco,  and 
Bartolommeo  (see  Sohmabsow,  u,s„  p.  22  aq.), 

'  The  St.  AugoBtine  and  his  companion  friar  on  the  right  are  darkened  and  spotted 
by  restorers.  The  Virgin  of  the  Assumption  is  in  an  almond-shaped  glory  of 
cherubs'  heads,  raised  from  below  by  two  angels,  attended  by  four  others  playing 
instruments.  Behind  the  tomb,  about  which  the  apostles  stand,  is  a  landscape. 
The  feeble  execution  of  the  angels  might  point  to  the  name  of   Pinturicchio's 
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Cardinal  Costa  was  another  dignitary,  who  had  founded  a 
chapel  in  8.  Maria  del  Popolo  after  he  received  the  hat,  in  1479.^ 
For  him  Pinturicchio  furnished  half-lengths  of  the  doctors  of  the 
church  in  four  lunettes,  and  a  scutcheon  supported  by  two  children 
in  a  fifth — all  much  abraded  by  the  efifects  of  time. 

The  most  important  and  successful  of  Pinturicchio*s  commissions 
in  this  church  was,  however,  the  laying  out  of  the  choir  ceiling, 
at  the  request  of  OiuUano  della  Bovere,'  which  he  did  with  masterly 
distribution  and  pleasant  colouring.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
in  a  large  central  medallion;  the  four  doctors  of  the  church  stand- 
ing in  niches  in  the  angles,  with  a  recumbent  sybil  in  a  shovel- 
frame  above  them,  and  an  evangelist  in  a  round  between  each 
sybil,  are  a  telling  proof  that  Pinturicchio  possessed  the  Umbrian 
taste  for  decoration,  in  the  absence  of  higher  qualities  essential  to 
the  production  of  great  masterpieces.  His  labours  in  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo  were  closed  in  the  chapel  of  Lorenzo  Cibo,  founded  in  1486, 
but  afterwards  renewed  by  a  second  cardinal  of  the  same  name.^ 

diBoiple,  Biatteo  Balduooi  The  distance  (landscape)  of  the  Piet^  in  the  monument 
of  Qiovanni  della  Rovere  is  much  damaged  and  repainted.  The  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  are*  besides  the  Natiyity,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Mamage, 
the  Vidtation  (injured  by  damp),  and  the  Virgin  seated  amongst  angels. 

^  The  chapel  was  founded  by  him  in  1479  (see  Platkbb  and  Buhsbn,  &o., 
Besehreibung  Roms,  8«,  Stuttgart,  1842,  yoL  iii..  3.  Abth.,  p.  217.  [*  The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  chapel  is  1489.] 

'  *'  S.  Biaria  de  Populo.  Sunt  multn  capeU»  yariis  picturis  et  marmoribns 
exomatft,   majorem  vero  capellam    tua    beatitndo   (Julias    II)    fundavit,    ac 

variiB  picturis  exomavit  mann  Bemardini  PerusinL  in  q "  (Albbbtiki, 

Opusc,  tt.«.,  p.  50).  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  discover  on  what  grounds  Ubliobs 
{Zeitseha.  /Ar  hildende  Kuiutt  v.  p.  60)  assumes  that  this  choir  was  painted  in 
1509  (see  also  V0oBLivr*8  Madonna  von  Loreto,  p.  8).  [*  Albbbtihi's  Opuaovlum 
is  dated  at  the  end  June  3, 1509  (though  it  was  published  in  1510,  and  apparently 
was  already  being  compiled  in  1506).  Before  making  the  statement  quoted  by  the 
authors,  be  writes:  **  Ecdesia.  s.  Biari»  de  populo  a  S3rzto  IIII.  fuit  ab  ipsis 
fundamentis  cum  daustro  instaurata:  quam  hoc  anno  tua  sanotitas  (Julius  II) 
non  degenerans  a  patruo  Syxto  ampliayit  pulcherrimisque  picturis  ft  sepulcbris 
cum  novis  capeVis  ft  cosmiterio  Julio  exomavit  ut  dicam  inferins  de  capellis." 
That  the  date  1609  has  been  assigned  to  this  fresco  is  therefore  quite  justifiable; 
and  we  know,  moreover,  from  an  autograph  letter  of  Pinturicchio's  (published  by 
Dr.  Brioakti  in  Auguaia  Perusia,  i.  17)  that  the  scaffolding  in  the  choir  of  8.  Maria 
del  Popolo  (or  the  '*  chapel  of  Cardinal  Ascanio,"  as  he  calls  it,  from  the  monument 
of  Cardinal  Asoanio  Sforza)  had  not  yet  been  taken  down  by  May  13, 1610.] 

*  ^  It  seems  likely  that  the  chapel  of  Lorenzo  Cibo  was  not  erected  before  1489l 
in  which  year  he  became  C!ardinal,  and  since  the  arms  of  Innocentius  VIII.  are 
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The  family  of  which  Lorenzo  was  a  member  was  one  of  the 
most  potent  in  these  years  at  Bome,  because  its  head  occupied 
the  chair  of  8.  Peter  under  the  name  of  Innocent  YIII.  Scarcely 
less  enterprising  as  a  builder  than  his  predecessor,  Sixtus  lY., 
this  Pontiff  raised  the  Palace  of  Belvedere  from  its  foundations; 
and  in  the  rooms  subsequently  transformed  by  Pius  VII.  into  the 
gallery  of  statues  called  Museo  Pio  Clementino,  Pinturicchio 
covered  the  walls  with  frescoes,  amongst  which  Vasari  noticed  a 
panorama  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  a  Madonna  on  the 
entrance-door.^  The  changes  introduced  since  then  have  left 
but  few  vestiges  of  the  original  decoration  behind,  but  what 
remains  is  still  clearly  assignable  to  Pinturicchio.  In  that  part 
of  the  palace  which  serves  as  a  place  of  exhibition  for  antique 
sculpture  several  lunettes  are  cleverly  filled  with  pictorial  adorn- 
ments ;  in  some  a  peacock  between  two  angels,  in  others  Innocent's 
scutcheon,  with  two  boys  as  supporters  at  the  sides;  others,  again, 
certain  half-lengths  of  prophets  in  couples,  and  one  larger  than 
the  rest  is  conspicuous  by  a  filliug  of  eight  boys  singing  from 
books.  There  are  sections  of  lunettes,  too,  at  the  comers  of  a 
ceiling  in  which  angels  alternate  with  allegorical  figures  of  women 
bearing  cornucopia.  On  one  of  the  ceilings  we  read  the  name 
of  Innocent,  and  the  date  of  1487.^  The  views  of  cities  and  the 
Madonna  above  the  entrance  are  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

A  more  complete  destruction  awaited  the  frescoes  executed  for 
Sciarra  Colonna  in  the  Palazzo  di  S.  Apostolo,  and  an  altarpiece 
of  the  Madonna  ordered  by  Innocent  VIII.  for  a  chapel  in  S. 
Pietro.^ 

painted  in  the  vaulting  of  the  aisle  before  the  chapel,  we  may  oonclude  that  the 
frescoes  in  the  chapel  were  finished  before  1492,  in  which  year  Innocentius  died 
(see  SrviNMAiTN,  Pintturiechio,  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  106).  A  fragment 
of  these  frescoes,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is  now  in  the  cathedral  of 
Massa  (see  Rioci,  u,8.,  p.  123  aqq), 

^  Vasabi,  iii  498.  ^  mNooBN.  cibo  osnybn.  p.p.  vin.  vrmDAViT.  1487. 

^  Vasabi,  iii  498.  [*  The  palace  in  which  Pinturicchio  painted  was  that  of 
the  Colonna  family,  not  that  of  Sciarra  Colonna,  and  was  at  that  time  also  partly 
occupied  by  Giuliano  deUa  Rovere,  who,  according  to  Albertini,  caused  it  to  be 
restored  and  decorated  with  paintings  and  statues  (see  Sohmabsow,  tt.«.,  p.  22). 
There  are  still,  in  the  private  rooms  of  the  PalasEO  Colonna,  a  number  of  decorative 
frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  (c/.  Sohmabsow,  u.s„  p.  26  sq, ;  A.  Vbntxtbi,  Ttaori 
dearie  inedUi  di  Boma  [Rome,  1896],  Plates  XV.-XXVl.)     On  September  16 
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In  the  midst  of  these  occapations  Fintaricchio  was  perhaps 
surprised,  in  the  spring  of  1491,  by  the  reappearance  of  Peragino 
in  Borne,  in  the  employ  of  GiuUano  della  Bovere.  The  protracted 
and  fruitless  negotiations  between  Vannucci  and  the  Orvietans, 
which  now  took  place,  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  call  of 
Fintaricchio  to  Orvieto,where^  he  agreed  to  paint  two  Evangelists 
and  two  Doctors  of  the  Church,  near  the  choir  of  the  cathedral. 
Having  finished  these,  as,  in  the  absence  of  the  figures  themselves, 
we  infer  from  the  record  of  a  payment  of  60  ducats,^  he  was  put 
to  further  works  in  one  of  the  tribunes,  which,  it  would  seem, 
consumed  a  great  quantity  of  blue  and  gold.  ^  The  superintendents 
discovered,  indeed,  to  their  dismay  that  they  had  exhausted  the 
means  of  purchasing  more.  In  the  absence  of  these  indispensable 
materials,  Finturicchio  protested  that  he  could  not  go  on  any 
longer,^  and  in  a  legally  drawn  up  paper  (November  17,  1492) 
declared  himself  free  from  any  reBponsibiUty  that  might  attach 
to  him  in  consequence  of  his  not  fulfilling  the  contract  within  the 
specified  time.  One  of  those  growling  spirits,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  councils  like  that  of  Orvieto,  was  for 
turning  Finturicchio  out  at  once,  as  a  squanderer  of  the  church 
moneys  and  an  incapable  artist.  But  more  generous  views  pre- 
vailed, and  Finturicchio  remained.  Three  weeks,  however,  ex- 
pired before  an  order  was  placed  on  the  minutes  (December  14, 
1492)  '*  for  raising  funds  to  buy  blue  and  gold  for  the  ceilings  "; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  rather  than  be  idle  any  longer,  Finturic- 
chio took  horse  and  returned  to  his  old  residence  at  Bome.^ 

1489,  Pinturicchio  at  Perugia  reoeived  an  order  from  the  Company  of  8.  Ginaeppe 
for  a  picture  of  the  Sposalizio.  Ten  days  later  he  empowered  the  painter  Barto- 
lommeo  Caporali  to  watch  his  rights  as  against  the  Company.  This  no  doubt 
means  that  he  was  leaving  for  Rome.  He  never  painted  the  Sposalizio,  which 
was  eventually,  as  we  have  seen  {antea,  p.  329  sqq.),  ordered  from  Perugino. 
On  April  29, 1491,  the  Canon  Girolamo  di  Simone  of  Perugia  constituted  Pinturic- 
chio his  attorney  (see  Bombs,  «.«.,  pp.  222,  389  ag.).] 

*  1  In  June.  1492.  «  Vasaw,  com.,  iii.  600. 

*  3  Pinturicchio  never  painted  anywhere  else  in  the  Orvieto  Cathedral  but  in 
the  choir,  and  his  work  there  was  not  finished  until  November,  1496  (e/.  poslea, 
p.  388»  and  Fuhi,  II  Duomo  di  Orvieto,  pp.  400  9q.,  404  9q,Y 

*  *  The  two  Evangelists  were  apparently  finished  by  this  time. 

(^  See  the  proof  for  the  whole  of  these  facts  in  Dblla  Vallb,  Storia  dd  Dttomo 
di  Oroieto,  in  Vasa&i's  annot.,  iii.  600,  and  Vkrhiolioli.  tt.«.,  app..  p.  xl  and  fol- 
lowing. 


} 
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Daring  his  absence  Alexander  VI.  had  been  elected  to  succeed 
Innocent  YIII.,  and  had  ordered  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Vatican 
to  be  built  for  his  special  use.  Pinturicchio  was  instantly  engaged 
to  decorate  the  first  that  was  ready,  and  not  only  finished  it,  but 
five  others  at  intervals  within  two  years.  This  suite,  known  as 
the  Appartamento  Borgia,  has  undergone  very  little  alteration 
since  that  time.  The  first  room,  or  Sala,  exactly  beneath  the 
present  hall  of  Gonstantine,  was  denuded  of  Pinturicchio's  frescoes 
by  order  of  Leo  X.,  and  redecorated  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  and 
Perino  del  Vaga.^  Five  others,  occupied  at  present  as  a  library,' 
are  still  in  their  original  condition.  Of  these,  three  communicating 
with  each  other  through  the  Sala  are  lighted  severally  by  one 
window  opening  on  the  Gortile  di  Belvedere,  and  are  longitudinally 
divided  by  an  arch  resting  on  pilasters;  the  fourth  has  also  a 
window  facing  the  Gortile,  but  no  division;  the  fifth  faces  the 
Gortile  at  a  less  obtuse  angle  than  the  rest. 

First  Roam,  next  to  the  Soia  of  Oiov.  da  Udine  and  Perino.* — On 
the  wall  facing  the  window,  and  divided  into  two  lunettes,  the  An- 
nunciation and  the  Nativity,  with  the  Papal  arms  between  them, 
in  a  rosette  supported  by  three  angels.  In  the  two  lunettes  to  the 
right,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Resurrection,  with  a  fine 
kneeling  portrait  of  Alexander  YI.  in  the  latter.  In  one  Ixmette,  to 
the  left,  the  Assumption  and  a  Cardinal  kneeling  by  the  tomb,  about 
which  the  apostles  stand.  In  one  lunette,  above  the  window,  the 
Ascension,  and  in  the  two  ceilings  a  tasteful  ornament  of  animals 
and  devices  on  a  blue  ground,  and  eight  half-lengths  in  rounds.  None 
of  the  compositions  are  remarkable.  Some,  as  the  Nativity  and 
Ascension,  are  ill  arranged.  A  certain  breadth  in  the  draperies  of  the 
annunciate  angel  reveals  Pinturicchio's  partial  familiarity  with  the 
Florentine  examples  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  or  Lippi.  Coarseness 
characterizes  many  forms  in  the  Nativity.  A  certain  rudeness  is 
apparent  in  the  execution,  and  the  dull  grey  colour  is  but  slightly 
reUeved  by  light  and  shadow.  Coldness  and  lif  elessness  are  combined 
in  the  colour  and  figures  of  the  Adoration.  Want  of  style  and  minute- 
ness of  detail  are  to  be  noted  in  the  draperies  of  the  Resurrection,  and 

^  Vasabi,  v.  595. 

*'  This  is  no  longer  the  case.    The  Appartamento  Borgia  was  restored  in 
1891-97. 
*  ^  Now  known  as  the  Sala  del  Mistert 
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the  Redeemer  is  altogether  poor.  The  Ascension,  being  in  the  dark, 
is  donbtless  by  assiBtantB.  The  best  preserved  subject  is  the  Adora- 
tion, the  worst  the  Resurrection. 

Second  Room.^ — ^This  room  is  better  done  than  the  previous  one,  not 
only  with  respect  to  composition,  but  as  regards  the  successful  design 
and  the  correct  handling  of  the  several  parts.  The  ceilings  are  filled 
with  mythological  incidents  in  triangular  spaces  formed  by  diagonals, 
with  the  Papal  arms  at  the  central  intersection.  In  the  vaulting  of 
the  arch  which  divides  the  room  episodes  are  neatly  placed  in  gilt 
stucco  ornaments.  Opposite  the  window  the  whole  field  is  occupied 
by  St.  Catherine  arguing  before  Maximian,  the  latter  well  proportioned, 
the  former  delicate  and  dignified,  the  action  in  both  not  too  highly 
strained.  Amongst  the  listeners  in  turbans  and  quaint  costimies,  one 
presents  his  back  to  the  spectator  and  points  to  a  passage  in  a  book 
held  up  by  a  kneeling  page.  Most  of  the  heads  seem  portraits.  The 
draperies  are  ill  cast  and  bundled  into  superfluous  straight  folds.  The 
buildings  in  the  background  are  gilt  stucco,  and  an  arch  in  the  distance 
stands  out  in  relief.  Two  lunettes  of  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  fore- 
going are  filled  with  St.  Anthony  sharing  bread  with  St.  Paul  the  Hermit, 
and  the  Visitation.  The  first  is  well  put  together  and  powerfully 
coloured,  and  the  movements  of  the  saints  breaking  the  bread  are 
natural  and  lively.  In  the  second  there  is  more  beauty  in  single  groups 
of  females  spinning  and  sewing  than  unity  in  the  distribution.  An 
aged  woman  seated,  and  a  girl  twirling  a  reel  as  she  walks,  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  attention.  The  wall  to  the  left  contains  the 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Barbara  and  Qiuliana,  and  St.  Barbara  flying  from 
her  father.  A  fountain  in  the  former  is  raised  and  gilt.  The  St.  Bar- 
bara in  the  latter  is  graceful,  slender,  and  rather  affected.  Above  the 
door  on  the  same  side  is  a  half-length  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by 
cherubs'  heads  on  gM  ground.  She  is  teaching  the  Infant  to  read 
in  an  open  book.  The  head  is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Qiulia  Famese, 
but  Vasabi's  description  (iii.  499)  includes  a  portrait  of  Alexander  VI. 
in  adoration,  which  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Above  the  window  there 
is  a  plain  and  well  intended  composition  of  St.  Sebastian,  not  without 
breadth,  in  the  nude,  but  much  restored — ^more  so,  indeed,  than  any 
part  of  these  paintings,  which  have  all  undergone  more  or  less  re- 
touching.' 

*  ^  Now  known  aa  the  Sala  del  SantL 

*  '  The  figure  of  a  seated  captain  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian  oorreeponds  to  a  drawing  of  a  janissaiyp  by  Gentile  Bellini,  in  the 
British  Museum.    Two  figures  of  Orientals  in  the  Disputation  of  St.  Catherine 
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Third  Roam.^ — The  lunettes  of  this  room  are  entirely  occupied  by 
allegorical  impersonations  of  Granmiar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,*  Geometry, 
Arithmetic,  Music  and  Astrology,  which  are  dealt  with  in  a  higher 
style  of  art  than  before,  with  a  touch  here  and  there  of  Peruginesque 
character.  The  heads  are  frequently  successful  in  selection  of  type, 
the  draperies  often  of  satisfactory  flow;  yet  one  still  traces  in  most 
parts  the  pupil  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  A  figure  which  most  recalls 
Perugino  is  one  holding  a  sword  in  its  right  hand,  and  a  golden  ball  in 
its  left,  with  a  head  reminiscent  of  those  in  the  Hague  Madonna  at 
the  Louvre.  In  front  are  children  and  adults;  amongst  the  latter  one 
bearded  and  draped  in  the  flowing  folds  of  a  mantle  after  the  fashion 
of  Vannucci.  Music  is  of  a  refined  form,  enthroned  and  playing  the 
violin,  whilst  two  angels  in  rear  supporting  a  tapestry,  two  boys  playing 
on  the  steps,  and  others  around  similarly  occupied,  are  handsome 
Peruginesque  conceptions.  This  fresco  alone  might  prove  that  Pinturic- 
chio  was  the  assistant  of  Perugino  in  the  Moses  and  Zipporah  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel.  The  sacred  and  profane  subjects  in  the  vaulting  of 
the  arch,  the  parting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  Lot's  departure  from  Sodom, 
an  allegory  of  Justice,  Trajan  and  the  widow,  and  another  episode, 
are  not  in  Pinturicchio's  manner,  and  if  originally  by  him,  have  been 
altered  by  a  painter  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

Fourth  Roam.^  The  frescoes  here  have  hitherto  been  omitted,  with 
apparently  just  cause,  from  the  catalogue  of  Pinturicchio's  works  in 
the  Appartamento  Borgia.  They  consist  of  twenty-four  half-lengths 
of  sybils  and  prophets,^  two  of  which  have  been  sawn  from  the  wall 
and  reset  in  the  ante-chamber  near  the  entrance  to  the  library.    They 

correspond  to  drawings  copied  from  originals  by  Gentile,  and  now  in  the  Staedel 
Museum  and  the  Louvre  respeotiyely.  In  some  way  or  other,  Pinturiochio  must 
have  had  access  to  the  drawings  by  Gentile.  Cf,  A.  Vbbtxjbi,  in  L'Arte*  i.  32  sqq, 
(ascribing  all  these  drawings  to  Pinturicchio);  Frizzoki,  in  BApeirtoriumf^  Kunst . 
wissenwhaft,  xzi.  284  sq.), 

*  ^  Now  known  as  the  Sala  delle  Arti  Liberali. 

*  >  This  figure  is  signed  **  Pentorichio."  See  Ehblb  and  Stbvensok,  OH 
affreacki  dd  Piniorieehio  neU'Appartafnenio  Borgia  (Rome,  1897),  p.  71. 

^  Between  the  lunettes,  two  to  each  wall,  are  the  Papal  arms  in  the  spandrils. 
The  figure  of  Geometry  is  the  best  preserved  fresco  of  this  series,  that  of  Astrology 
is  the  most  injured,  the  head  and  hands  being  covered  by  restoring.  All  the 
figures,  however,  have  suffered  from  repainting,  and  are  on  blue  grounds  painted 
with  gold. 

*  ^  Now  known  as  the  Sala  del  Credo. 

*  *  Not  sybils  and  prophets,  but  prophets  and  apostles.  The  authors  have 
confused  the  subjects  of  this  room  with  those  of  the  next,  as,  again,  when  they 
speak  of  the  *'  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  allegories." 
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are  very  like  work  that  Penuzi  or  his  pupils  might  haye  done, 
and  are  neatly  combined  with  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  allegories.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  are  the  words:  "Alexander  Borgia  p.  p.  VI. 
fundavit/'  and  on  a  ''oartello"  in  the  ornament  are  the  cipheiB: 
•'  MCCOCLXXXXIIII." 

Fifth  Soom.^ — The  waUs  are  divided  into  three  lunettes,  each  con- 
taining a  male  and  female  couple  in  converse,  seen  to  the  knees.  Most 
of  these  are  repainted.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  springing  curve  of  the 
ceiling  are  the  planets,  with  small  allusive  incidents  beneath  them; 
as  people  fishing  below  the  Luna,  persons  reading  and  talking  under 
the  Mercury,  and  (severally,  accompanying  the  Venus,  Apollo,  Mars 
Jove,  and  Saturn)  a  wedding,  a  pope  and  a  king  seated,  a  fight  for  the 
possession  of  a  female,  a  hunt  with  falcons,  and  a  massacre.  As  com- 
positions these  subjects,  where  uninjured  by  restoring,  rival  the  beauty 
of  those  in  the  Cambio  of  Perugia,  and  are  adorned  with  equal  taste. 
In  small  rounds  are  the  Papal  arms  and  other  pictorial  illustrations. 
The  spirit  of  these  pieces  differs  but  immaterially  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  series.  The  name  of  the  Borgia, "  A.  P.  M.  VI.,"  on  a  "  cartello  " 
in  one  of  the  curves  shows  that  they  date  from  the  same  period;  and 
they  may  be  assigned  to  Pinturicchio. 

Vast  as  these  decorations  are,  they  were  completed  between 
the  close  of  1492  and  the  middle  of  1494,  an  interval  which  might 
at  first  sight  appear  too  short  for  one  person,  were  he  to  spend 
every  day  without  rest ;  yet  Pinturicchio  did  not  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  it.  He  was  subjected  by  the  Orvietans  to  a  pressure 
like  that  previously  exerted  on  Perugino;  and  though  a  brief 
from  Alexander,  dated  March  29, 1498,  required  them  to  wait  tiU 
**  his  palace  "  was  done,^  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  back 
for  a  while,  so  that  the  Pope  was  obliged,  in  March,  1494,  to  send 
for  him  again.^  During  that  year  and  1495  the  rooms  of  the 
Vatican  received  their  last  adornments,  and  a  large  series,  of 
which  not  a  wreck  remains,  was  painted  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.'* 

*  ^  Now  known  as  the  Sala  delle  Sibille. 

'  DsLLA  Valli,  Storia  dd  Ducmo  di  Orvieto, «.«.,  and  Vkrmioliolx,  app.,  p.  zl. 

>  Annot.  Vasabi,  ilL  600.  [*  The  statement  of  the  annotators  of  Vasari  that 
Pinturiochio  was  back  at  Orvieto  in  Maroh,  1494,  is  incoireot,  and  due  to  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  record  of  March  29, 1493.] 

^  Vasabi,  iii.  499  49.  [*  The  frescoes  in  the  Appartamento  Borgia  were  probably 
finished  by  January  Id,  1495,  when  a  meal  was  served  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
in  the  new  rooms,  which  were  greatly  admired  by  him  (see  Bombs,  u.«.,  p.  227). 

On  the  frescoes  in  the  Castle  S.  Angelo,  see  Soumabsow.  tt.«.,  p.  03  sqq.] 
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The  secret  of  Pinturicchio's  fecundity  lay,  as  Vasari  truly  says, 
in  the  great  practice  which  he  had  gained,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  numerous  assistants  ;^  and  this  very  f aciUty  in  carrying 
out  great  commissions  at  a  quick  pace,  for  patrons  desirous  of 
obt€kining  and  enjoying  whatever  they  undertook  without  delay 
may  be  the  true  cause  why  he  was  so  much  in  request.  His  per- 
formances at  Rome  were  those  of  a  man  without  genius,  living 
at  a  period  when  great  precepts  were  generally  known  and  used. 
They  were  good  as  representing  the  skilled  labour  of  art,  without 
great  claims  to  admiration  as  embodying  exceptional  talents. 
As  a  composer,  he  had  no  fertility  of  origiual  thought.  He  was 
biassed  by  different  influences  at  various  times  on  that  account; 
but  these  did  not  enable  him  to  conceal  his  deficiencies,  although 
he  frequently  succeeded  in  single  episodes.  He  had,  in  the  main, 
the  faults  and  the  quaUties  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  corrected 
later  by  the  companionship  of  Perugino.  A  more  pleasing  system 
of  landscape-painting  and  more  meditative  types  were,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  latter,  yet  Pinturicchio  never  seriously  rivalled 
Vannucci.  His  very  best  landscapes  are  overcharged  with  details, 
and  full  of  minute  touches;  and  his  contemporaries,  who  were 
certainly  not  partial  to  the  works  of  the  Netherlands,  taunted  him 
with  being  a  Fleming  in  habits.^  His  models  of  Virgins  are,  like 
Fiorenzo's,  slender,  yet  not  free  from  heaviness,  modest  and 
timid,  yet  not  completely  refined;  those  of  children  and  angels 
are  in  the  same  character,  combining  sentiment  with  coarseness, 
the  heads  covered  by  more  than  luxuriant  crops  of  frizzly  hair. 
Pinturicchio  adopts  the  Umbrian  moulds  from  custom,  and  some- 
times gives  them  a  pleasing  tenderness,  but  the  heart  is  not  en- 
gaged in  the  work  as  it  is  in  Raphael's .  As  a  portrait-painter 
he  excels,  and  he  gives  with  fidelity  the  features  and  expression 
of  his  sitter.  His  draperies  are  very  full,  but  seldom  perfectly 
cast ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  folds  are  both  numerous  and 
out  of  place.  His  drawing  is  broken,  asserting  its  form  less  by 
curves  than  by  frequent  junctions  of  lines  at  angles  of  varying 
obtuseness.  In  perspective  he  naturally  acquired  what  Perugino 
knew,  and  he  followed  the  progress  of  his  age  as  an  architectural 

1  J6.,  16..  ii.  493  aq.  *  Vasaw,  iii  498. 
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draughtsman.  Ornament  is  applied  with  skill,  bat  the  combina- 
tion of  gilt  stnoGo  with  fictitious  relief  is  open  to  serious  criticism.^ 
With  less  excuse  than  Crivelli,  Pinturicchio  continued  an  old  and 
time-honoured  custom  of  the  Umbrians,  at  a  period  when  it  con- 
trasted too  strongly  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  to  be  per- 
missible any  longer.  His  dresses  are,  on  the  same  principle, 
overladen  with  rich  borders.  He  was  far  too  busy  during  his 
lifetime  to  give  much  thought  to  oil  medium,  and  as  he  had  not 
the  constancy  to  perfectly  acquire,  he  seldom  attempted,  its  use ; 
he  therefore  tinted  walls,  as  he  did  panels,  on  the  system  of 
Fiorenzo  and  Bonfigli,  and  without  any  of  Perugino's  feeling 
for  colour.  Gaudy  Uveliness  or  sombreness  are  the  two  extremes 
most  commonly  met  with  in  his  pictures.  The  vehicle  is  copious, 
and  the  brush  full,  so  as  to  produce  layers  of  thick  substance  and 
rough  surface.  The  flesh  is  stippled  over  verde,  and  enlivened  even 
at  the  outlines  with  red  according  to  the  oldest  methods  of  tempera. 

Pinturicchio  deserves,  and  is  likely  to  hold,  no  higher  place  in 
history  than  Spagna.  Both  were  of  the  same  capacity.  But 
Spagna,  being  younger,  was  enabled  to  master  the  changes  in  the 
iechnica  which  Pinturicchio  neglected,  and  was  not  precluded  by 
habit  from  imitating  Raphael. 

In  1496  Bernardino  was  repaid  for  the  industry  and  skill  ex- 
hibited at  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Castel  8.  Angelo  by  a  lease  of 
lands  at  Chiugi,  near  Perugia,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of 
thirty  ''  corhe  "  of  grain,  which  was  commuted  at  a  subsequent 
period.^    During  this  or  a  later  stay  he  covered  a  chapel  at 

^  Vababi  is  hard  on  him  also  for  this  (iii.  499). 

'  The  deed  of  gift  is  in  Vbrmxqijoij's  appendix  (p.  viii).  It  is  dated  in  1495, 
without  particulars  of  day  or  month.  [*  The  date  is  December  1  (Bombs,  tt.«.> 
p.  391).]  The  deed  of  commutation  in  the  same  author  (p.  x).  Pinturiochio's 
complaint  that  the  yearly  payment  of  thirty  "  corbe  "  is  too  heavy  is  recited,  and 
admitted  as  well  founded  on  the  part  of  a  "faithful  and  devoted  servant  of 
Alexander  and  the  Church,  to  whom  a  recompense  is  due  for  his  art  in  painting 
and  adorning  our  apostolic  palace  and  our  residence  in  arc.  oastri  Angeli."  The 
commutation  is  to  a  yearly  payment  for  three  years  of  two  pounds  of  wax.  It  is 
dated  July  28,  1497.  A  further  brief  of  October  24,  1497,  is  issued  to  enforce  the 
commutation,  ignored  by  the  Papal  authorities  on  the  spot.  A  third  brief  of 
May  16, 1498,  confirms  possession  of  the  land  and  tenements  near  Perugia  (Chiugi) 
even  in  the  event  of  non-payment  (Vebmiglioli,  app.,  xiv  and  xxv).  A  fourth 
brief  of  February  6,  1490,  extends  the  commutation  of  July,  1497.  for  a  further 
term  of  years  (»6.,  f6.,  xvii). 
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Araceli  with  frescoes  in  a  purer  and  better  style  than  any  other 
that  he  had  brought  to  completion  in  Borne.  The  date  of  these  is 
not  ascertained,  but  the  chapel  is  said  to  have  been  founded  to 
solemnize  the  fortunate  extinction  of  a  feud  between  two  families.^ 
It  is  called  Cappella  Bufalini  to  this  day,  and  may  have  been 
adorned  at  the  request  of  some  one  of  that  house  holding  an  office 
in  Bome,  as  the  Bufalini  did  who  signs  his  name  to  the  decree  of 
1496,  granting  lands  to  Finturicchio  near  Perugia.^  The  theme 
illustrated  by  these  frescoes  is  the  Life  of  S.  Bernardino. 

To  the  right  as  one  enters,  the  saint  kneels  in  prayer  with  a  cloth 
about  his  hips,  surrounded  by  his  friends  preparatory  to  taking  the 
vows  as  a  Franciscan  monk.  On  the  spandril  of  an  arch  in  the  convent 
where  the  scene  is  laid,  an  angel  bears  a  buffalo's  head,  the  cognizance 
of  the  Bufalini.  In  a  round  above  the  arches  is  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  at  an  opening  resembling  a  window  above  her  the  Eternal  amidst 
angels  giving  a  blessing.  In  the  space  next  to  the  vows  (beneath  the 
chapel  window)  the  saint  discourses  and  points  towards  heaven,  in 
the  presence  of  four  brethren  and  friends,  all  apparently  portraits. 
Near  that,  again,  he  is  accompanied  by  a  friar,  and  sees  in  ecstasy  a 
vision  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  In  an  opening  above,  a  peacock  stands 
on  the  sill.  On  the  wall  to  the  left,  in  the  lunette,  the  saint,  in  the  hairy 
dress  of  a  penitent,  is  in  the  wilderness  reading  a  book,  and  observed  by 
a  group  of  people  on  the  foreground.  Below,  his  body  is  exposed  on 
a  bier,  with  women  on  the  left,  and  men  on  the  right,  amongst  the 
latter  two  traditionally  known  as  portraits  of  Bufalini  and  his  son  (?). 
On  the  altar  face,  the  Saviour  in  glory  attended  by  two  seraphs  shows 
the  stigmata,  whilst  four  winged  players  stand  on  clouds  under  him. 
Two  angels,  beneath  these,  suspend  a  crown  above  the  head  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino, erect,  in  the  act  of  preaching,  between  SS.  Anthony  of  Padua 
and  Louis.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  about  Siena,  a  view  of 
the  city  filling  a  part  of  the  distance.    Four  Evangelists  are  in  the 

^  Platnbb  and  Bunsbit,  Besehreibung  Roms,  u,8„  iii  1.  AUK,  p.  356.  None 
of  Pinturiochio'B  fresooes  are  more  free  from  emboesed  ornament  than  those  of 
the  Cappella  Bufalini.  [*  Professor  Sohmabsow  (tt.«.,  p.  15  sqq,)  thinks,  as  it 
seems  with  reason,  that  these  frescoes  were  executed  soon  after  Pinturiochio 
ceased  to  paint  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.] 

'  He  signs:  **  Bufalinus,  apostolic®  cameras  olericus  "  (VBRiiiiO]:JOLi,app.,  p.  x^ 
Vbbmiolioli  says  it  is  probable  that  the  Bufalini  who  ordered  the  frescoes  was 
Lodovico  of  Cittji  di  Castello,  who  was  *'  avrocato  concistoriale  "  at  Rome,  and 
who  died  there  in  1606  (Ftto,  «.«.,  p.  68). 
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triangles  of  the  ceiling;  and  on  a  border  in  monochrome  beneath  the 
whole  series  are  imitations  of  bas-reliefe,  representing  a  triumph, 
figures  of  men  on  horseback,  nude  females  held  by  guards,  naked 
captives  in  bonds,  and  an  emperor  on  a  triumphal  chariot.  Amongst 
the  accompanying  ornaments,  heads  of  emperors  are  interspersed, 
and  two  angels  hold  the  ribbands  of  a  panel  on  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  written. 

None  of  Pintoricchio's  fresooee  illustrate  more  completely  than 
these  his  tendency  to  receive  impressions  from  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  Evangelists,  assigned  without  valid  reasons 
to  Francesco  di  Gitt^  di  Gastello,^  fully  represent  Pinturicohio's 
original  style.  They  are  not  free  from  faults  in  type  and  drapery ; 
but  the  partial  coarseness  of  the  first,  and  fomdessness  of  the 
second,  do  not  conceal  the  painter's  individuality,  or  his  deriva- 
tion from  Fiorenzo.  In  the  Apotheosis  of  S.  Bernardino  we  are 
often  reminded  of  Alunno,  whilst  in  other  places  we  think  of 
Perugino  or  of  Signorelli.  The  spirit  of  the  latter  is  indeed  sin- 
gularly marked  in  the  monochromes  of  the  borders.  Sometimes 
the  draperies  are  broadly  cast,  or  float  with  natural  curves  in  a 
breeze;  sometimes  they  are  paltry.  A  pleasing  face  gives  charm 
to  one  angel,  coarse  features  detract  from  the  beauty  of  another. 
In  action  and  attitude  a  figure  like  that  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
is  striking  for  its  propriety  and  truth.  The  movement  of  another, 
sach  as  the  8.  Bernardino  kneeling  in  a  hip-cloth,  is  equally 
remarkable  for  rigid  awkwardness  and  bony  dryness.  In  general, 
at  Araoeli,  the  compositions  are  better  conceived  than  usual; 
but  the  dramatis  personce,  though  marshalled  with  more  art  than 
before,  are  too  often  stiff,  straight,  and  lean.  The  dim  grey  of 
flesh-shadows,  and  thick  body  of  colour  are  more  like  Alunno  than 
Morenzo.* 

^  liAim,  u,9*t  i.  349. 

'  In  the  ceiling  the  lower  part  of  St.  John  Evangelist  is  obliterated.  The  two 
angels  at  the  sides  of  the  Savioor  in  glory  are  much  injored.  Of  the  four  lower 
ones,  the  first  on  the  left  has  no  head.  The  faoes  are  reminisoent  of  those  of 
Fiorenzo  and  Perugino.  But  the  movement  of  one  on  the  extreme  right*  tuning 
his  viol,  is  like  one  by  Signorelli.  The  angel  to  the  left,  holding  the  crown  over 
S.  Bernardino,  is  handsome;  the  angel  to  the  right  less  so.  The  draperies  of  the 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  are  well  cast.  The  broadest  style  of  handling  to  be  found 
in  the  series  is  in  the  lunette,  where  the  saint  sits  in  the  wilderness,  dressed  in  a 
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Other  frescoes  of  uncertain  date  at  Borne  might  be  added  to 
the  list  of  those  completed  there  by  Pinturicchio,  the  most 
interesting  being  the  Eternal  and  EvangeUsts  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
chapel,  now  the  sacristy,  at  S.  CeciUa  in  Trastevere/  and  a  Virgin 
and  Child  between  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence,  inside  the  choir  of 
S.  Lorenzo  faori  le  Mura.^  At  S.  Croce  in  Gemsalemme,  a  semi- 
dome  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Helen  and  the 
Eternal  in  benediction;  and  at  S.  Onofrio,  a  tribune  containing  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  scenes  from  the  legend  of  the  cross 
have  been  classed,  without  proof,  in  the  same  catalogue;  but  the 
latter  is  very  properly  noted  by  Vasari  amongst  the  works  of 
Peruzzi,^  and  the  former  reminds  us  too  surely  of  Fiorenzo  and 
his  school  to  be  by  Pinturicchio.* 

On  leaving  Borne,  about  the  beginning  of  1496,^  Pinturicohio 
returned  to  Perugia,  where  he  entered  into  a  contract  on  Febru- 
ary 14  with  the  brethren  of  S.  Maria  de'  Fossi,  now  S.  Anna,  for 
an  altarpiece,  to  be  deUvered  within  two  years.®  On  the  following 
March  16^  he  proceeded  to  Orvieto,  under  an  agreement  to  paint 

skin.  The  condition  of  the  whole  chapel  is  remarkable,  although  some  parte  have 
snffered  from  time  and  restoring.  The  resemblance  of  some  figures  to  those  of 
Perugino  in  the  Moses  and  Zipporah  at  the  Sixtine  have  perhaps  caused  the  waU- 
paintings  of  the  cappella  Bufalini  to  be  assigned  to  Signorelli,  because,  it  may  be 
reooUeoted,  the  Moses  and  Zipporah  has  also  been  attributed  to  him. 

^  The  division  of  this  ceiling  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cambio.  In  the  central 
lozenge  sits  the  (repainted)  Eternal  in  a  glory  of  cherubs.  Six  triangular  spaces 
formed  by  producing  the  sides  of  the  central  lozenge  contain  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  the  arms  of  a  patron  in  an  ornament  of  arabesques  and  figures.  These  arms 
are  said  to  be  those  of  the  Ponziani,  but  Lorenzo  Cibo,  when  cardinal,  had  the 
church  restored,  and  the  damaged  ceiling  exhibits  the  same  style  of  art  as  the 
Borgia  chambers  (see  Piatnsb  and  BuirssN,  u,s„  iiL  3»  pp.  639,  644). 

'  Here  also  the  style  is  that  of  the  appartamento  Borgia.  The  painted  archi- 
tectural ornament,  with  busts  of  saints  in  rounds  and  scutcheons,  is  ruined  by 
repainting.  The  St.  Stephen  is  injured  from  the  same  cause.  [*  This  fresco  was 
destroyed  during  a  restoration  carried  out  in  S.  Lorenzo  under  the  reign  of  Pius  IX. 
(Sghmabsow,  u.a„  p.  20).] 

3  Vasasi,  iv.  591.  ^  See  anUa,  in  Fiorenzo. 

*  <^  For  **  1496  "  read  "  1495."  The  document  of  February  14,  1495,  on  which 
the  authors  base  their  statement,  should  not  be  redated  1496,  since  the  Perugians 
did  not  count  the  beginning  of  the  year  **  ab  inoamatione "  (March  26)  (see 
BoMBB, «.«.,  p.  228). 

^  In  full  in  Vbbmioijoij.,  u.«.,  app.,  p.  iv. 

*  f  Should  be  March  15,  1496. 
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two  Doctors  of  the  Church  in  the  choir  of  the  Daomo;  and  he  re- 
mained there  till  November  6,  when  he  received  his  last  payment 
and  dismissal.^  Unlike  Pemgino,  who  corresponded  with  the 
Orvietans  and  never  did  anything  for  them,  Pintnricchio  left 
numerous  specimens  of  his  art  in  various  parts  of  the  building, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  few  of  them  have  survived.*  We  look 
round  the  choir,  and  amongst  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  by  Ugolino  d*  Ilario,  a  St.  Gregory  and  some  prophets  and 
angels  bear  the  impress  of  his  manner,  yet  they  are  so  rudely 
handled  and  so  dull  in  tone,  in  consequence  of  original  neglect 
or  of  subsequent  injury,  that  were  there  no  records  one  might 
believe  Pinturicchio  never  visited  Orvieto  at  all.*  The  effects  of 
time  have  been  equally  disastrous  to  the  frescoes  which  he  under- 
took in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral  at  Spoleto,  where  a  small 
tribune  contains  the  Eternal  on  clouds  amongst  angels,  a  Virgin 
and  Child  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Stephen,  and  an 
Ecce  Homo,  all  more  or  less  verging  on  total  obliteration.^ 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  1498,^  if  Pinturicchio  punctually 
performed  his  obligations  to  the  Brotherhood  and  chapter  of 
S.  Maria  de'  Fossi,  the  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  Baptist, 
with  its  side  panels,  pinnacles,  and  predeUa,  were  delivered,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  no  one  was  now  more  soUcitous  to  furnish 
careful  and  thoroughly  finished  work.  If  we  consider  the  time 
in  which  this  masterpiece®  was  produced,  and  think  of  the  numerous 
graceful  variations  on  the  same  theme,  composed  by  Perugino 
and  Raphael,  with  the  suggestive  help  of  Leonardo,  we  are  struck 
by  the  old-fashioned  Umbrian  air  of  Pinturicchio's  conception. 

1  Vasabi  com.,  iii.  500,  629.  *  '  C/.  asUea,  p.  S78,  n.  3. 

'  On  the  same  wall,  the  Annunoiation  and  the  ^^tation  seem  by  a  painter 
following  Pinturioohio'a  manner  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry.  Two 
angela  on  the  bottom  wall  of  the  right  nave  in  the  Daomo  support  the  arms  of  the 
**  Opera  ";  they  have  also  some  oharaoter  reminiscent  of  Fintwioohio. 

^  These  frescoes  are  in  the  first  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  Eternal, 
seated  on  a  cloud,  gires  the  blessing  in  an  almond-shaped  glory  of  cherubs'  heads, 
a  figure  in  Pinturicchio's  manner  and  softly  coloured.  Of  the  two  angels  at  the 
sides,  one  is  almost  gone.  The  Ecce  Homo  is  scarcely  yisible;  the  Child  and  saints 
in  a  similar  condition.  The  frescoes  of  the  Baptistery  at  Spoleto  are  by  another 
hand  (see  poatea,  Spagna  and  Jacopo  Siculo). 

*  B  Should  be  1497  (see  anUa,  p.  387,  n.  6). 

*  Now  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia,  Sala  XVII.,  No.  1. 
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The  Virgin  sits  in  a  wide  and  highly  ornamented  niche,  bordered 
with  ''  grotesques/'  as  they  were  called  at  this  time,  a  head  of 
Medusa  in  the  key  of  the  arch,  a  griffin  and  a  satyr  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair,  candelabra  with  pendant  corals  on  the  capitals  of  the 
pilasters.  With  a  sentimental  bend  of  her  small  veiled  head,  she 
keeps  watch  over  the  Child,  resting  on  a  cushion  on  her  knee. 
He  holds  a  pomegranate  in  his  left  hand,  and  grasps  with  the 
right  a  slender  cross,  presented  by  the  youthful  Baptist.  An 
awkward  affectation  marks  the  action,  gait,  and  costume  of  the 
latter,  who  stiffly  comes  forward  in  a  yellow  tunic,  leggings,  and 
buskins.  A  book  lies  on  the  ground,  together  with  a  brace  of 
apples  and  nuts.  The  Virgin's  face  is  youthful,  her  hair  falling 
in  abundant  tresses  on  a  drooping  shoulder,  her  arms  dispro- 
portionately short,  the  drapery  festooned  with  the  branching 
loops  of  fold.  The  Child  is  puny,  heavy  of  head,  copiously 
furnished  with  hair,  sharing  these  peculiarities  with  the  Baptist 
near  him.  At  this  advanced  period  of  Pinturiochio's  career,  he 
produces  a  picture  every  part  of  which  recalls  the  style  of  Fiorenzo, 
in  character,  type,  and  drawing.  It  is  warm  in  tone,  successfully 
fused  in  the  flesh-tints,  dehcately  finished,  and  happily  harmon- 
ized in  strongly  contrasted  hues  of  drapeiy,  but  without  unity  in 
composition.  The  landscape  is  touched  up  in  the  distant  trees 
with  gold,  and  done  with  a  minuteness  worthy  of  Memling.  The 
handling  is  tempera  of  abundant  impasto,  stippled  up  in  the  verde, 
with  yellow  hatchings  in  light,  and  red  in  the  half  shades.  A 
similar  delicacy  of  finish  and  copiousness  of  detail  are  in  the 
St.  Augustine  and  the  St.  Jerome  of  the  side  panels.  A  half-length 
of  the  Saviour,  well  proportioned,  but  lean,  is  supported  in  the 
tomb  by  two  angels  in  languishing  attitudes  of  sorrow.  Youth- 
fulness,  freshness,  and  even  elegance,  are  marked  in  the  half- 
lengths  of  the  Virgin  and  Angel  Annunciate;  and  severe  gravity, 
sometimes  heaviness,  in  the  six  Evangelists  and  saints  of  the 
predeUa.^    Gay,  gaudy  hues  are  everywhere  predominant.    The 

^  The  SI  Augustine,  fully  robed,  holds  the  orozier  and  heart.  The  apostles  on 
his  stole  are  imitated  embroidery  of  the  most  minute  detaiL  St.  Jerome  with  the 
lion  at  his  feet,  book  in  hand.  In  the  Piet&  the  angel  to  the  left  supports  with 
both  hands  the  arm  of  the  dead  Christ.  The  angel  to  the  left  does  the  same. 
Abundant  looks  oover  their  heads,  which  are  like  those  of  Fiorenzo.    They  wear 

v.— 2c 
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altarpiece  is,  in  a  word,  the  most  carefal  that  Pinturicchio  ever 
finished,  and  at  the  same  time  that  in  which  he  displays  the  greatest 
feeling. 

It  is  equalled  in  this  respect  by  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
Duomo  of  Sanseverino,  which  falls  short  of  its  companion  only 
in  the  roughness  of  its  distemper  handling.  A  reproduction, 
annexed  to  these  pages,  renders  description  unnecessary,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  masks  are  full  and  fleshy,  and  gravely  sedate, 
without  being  ideally  select;  that  the  portrait  is  correctly  taken 
from  nature,  and  that  the  landscape  is  minute  to  a  surprising 
extent.  It  is  a  picture  which  illustrates  of  itself  the  derivation 
of  Pinturicchio's  style  from  that  of  Fiorenzo,  and  the  improve- 
ment produced  by  the  lapse  of  years,  and  by  familiarity  with 
Perugino.^  Its  date  may  be  approximately  that  of  the  Holy 
Family  at  8.  Maria  de'  Fossi.  Both  were  probably  produced  at 
Perugia. 

Pinturicchio,  having  received  a  grant  of  land  at  Chiugi  in  pay- 
ment for  his  labours  at  Rome,  had  settled  in  his  native  town,  as 
the  best  place  for  the  pursuit  of  his  art,  and  the  most  convenient 
for  administering  his  property.  He  was  fortunate  enough  in 
finding  patrons,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  made  a  bad 
bargain  with  the  Borgias,  because  his  rent  swallowed  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  revenue.  Having  complained  of  this  to  the 
ApostoUc  Chamber,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  immediate 
response;  and  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio  replied  (July  28,  1497) 
to  his  address  in  the  name  of  Alexander  YI.,  commuting  the  dues 
in  kind  to  an  offering  of  two  pounds  of  wax,  but  Umiting  the  com- 
mutation to  a  term  of  three  years.'  He  had,  no  doubt,  had 
occasion  during  a  long  stay  at  Rome,  and  from  a  constant  con- 
nection with  churchmen,  to  convince  himself  that  their  money- 
collars  of  pearls.  The  blood  flows  from  the  lance  wound.  The  colour  ia  rich 
and  juicy.  The  angel  annunciate  is  young,  and  one  of  the  best  by  Pinturicchio, 
reminiscent  of  one  by  Alunno  at  La  Bastia.  There  is  much  gentleness  and  grace 
in  the  Virgin.  The  St.  Mark  of  the  predella  is  full  of  character.  The  St.  John 
Evangelist  is  coarse  and  heavy.    All  the  predella  figures  are  half-lengths. 

^  In  a  lunette  the  Eternal  (knee-piece)  in  benediction  in  an  almond-shaped  glory, 
with  four  cherubs'  heads.  Other  pictures  at  S.  Severino  are  by  Bernardino  of 
Perugia,  the  contemporary  of  Pinturicchio. 

*  The  commutation  in  full  in  Vbbmioliou,  app.,  pp.  z  and  following. 
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dealings  were  often  attended  with  delay  and  misunderstandingg ; 
he  now  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  transacting  business 
with  the  Papal  agents  at  Ghiugi,  who  distrained  on  his  property 
in  defiance  of  Papal  briefs.  He  was  too  confident,  however,  of 
his  interest  to  submit  to  this  injustice,  but  complained  again,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  a  reprimand  had  been 
addressed  to  the  overseers  at  Ghiugi,  and  of  obtaining  restitution 
of  the  produce  which  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  him  (Octo- 
ber 24,  1497).^  In  the  following  year  (May  and  October,  1498) 
he  had  the  additional  pleasure  of  obtaining  the  extension  of  the 
first  commutation  for  the  whole  time  of  his  lease,  and  a  brief  of 
Alexander  VI.  confirming  possession  of  the  lands  at  Ghiugi  to 
him  and  his  descendants  even  though  he  should  omit  the  yearly 
presentation  of  two  pounds  of  wax.^ 

His  prospects  being  thus  improved,  Pinturicchio  determined 
to  build  himself  a  house,  and  thus  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
living  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Perugia. 

Nor  was  the  help  of  the  Borgias  withheld  from  him  even  on 
this  occasion.  As  Gesare,  Duke  of  Valentino,  overran  the  Bo- 
magna  in  1600,  and  was  visited  by  the  artist  in  his  camp  at  Diruta, 
he  issued  an  order  from  thence,  dated  October  14, 1600,  requesting 
the  vice-treasurer  Alfani  to  get  permission  for  Pinturicchio  to  sink 
a  cistern  in  his  house  at  Perugia.^  But  this  is  not  so  interesting 
as  the  Duke's  statement,  **  that  he  has  again  taken  to  his  service 
Bernardino  Pinturicchio  of  Perosa,  whom  he  always  loved  because 
of  his  talent  and  gifts ;  and  he  desires  that  in  all  things  he  should 
be  considered  as  '  one  of  ours.' ''  ^  It  is  clear  from  this  that 
Pinturicchio  had  been  employed  at  Home  by  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  Whether  he  reaped  any  further  advantage  from  the 
connection  is  hard  to  say,  though  it  seems  likely  that  the  Duke  of 

^  Ib„  ib„  pp.  xiy  and  following.  *  /6.,  ib„  pp.  xvii  and  following. 

*  '  Or,  rather,  to  obtain  for  Pinturicchio  a  subsidy  for  having  sank  a  oistem. 

^  This  order  is  in  the  Connestabile-Alfani  Archive  at  Perugia,  and  was  com- 
municated by  Gonte  Gian  Carlo  Gonnestabile  della  Staffa  to  Mr.  Alfred  Beomont, 
who  published  it  in  No.  47  of  the  KunMblaU  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen)  for  1850. 
[*  Cesare's  request  was  not  acceded  to,  whereupon  he,  on  October  20,  wrote  a 
second  letter,  expressing  his  displeasure,  and  the  hope  that  the  subsidy  would  be 
granted  next  year.  But  only  on  January  3,  1612,  we  find  that  ^turioohio 
received  a  premium  from  the  municipality  "  pro  alia  mediatate  unius  cisteme  " 
(BoHBB,  tt.«.,  p.  392  sq,)] 
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Valentino  was  too  mnoh  absorbed  from  that  time  forward  in  his 
purpose  of  carving  a  prinoipaUtj  out  of  Tuscany  to  think  much 
of  painting. 

We  are  too  httle  acquainted  with  the  relations  between  Pin- 
turicchio  and  Perugino  at  this  period  to  describe  their  relative 
position  at  Perugia.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Vannucci  held  a  higher 
rank  than  his  friend,  having  been  called  from  Florence  to  the 
Audience  of  the  Gambio,  when  Pinturicchio  might  have  been 
engaged  on  the  spot,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  in  books  or  in 
tradition  of  the,  existence  of  any  jealousy  or  rivalry  between  them. 
Both  had  their  patrons ;  both  had  frequently  more  orders  to  execute 
than  they  could  well  attend  to.^ 

Whilst  Yannucd  was  finishing  the  Gambio,  Pinturicchio  was 
beginning  a  series  for  Trojolo  Baglioni,  protonotary  and  prior  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  Spello.^ 

In  this  remote  locality,  visited  twenty  years  later  by  Perugino, 
the  wall-paintings  of  Pinturicchio  are  slowly  mouldering  away 
from  the  effects  of  damp.  The  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and 
Ghrist  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  are  the  subject  of  the  waUs; 
four  sybils  are  depicted  in  the  ceiling;  they  are  highly  character- 
istic of  the  master. 

The  composition  of  the  Annunciation,  essentially  Umbrian  in 
its  conception,  and  rich  in  the  luxuriant  architectural  adornment 
pecuUar  to  the  Perugian  school,  is  brightly  coloured  and  carefully 
executed.  The  palace  in  which  the  Virgin  is  surprised  by  the  angel 
as  she  reads  at  a  high  desk  is  vast.  Its  fenced  garden  is  bounded 
by  an  arch  and  colonnade,  through  which  one  sees  a  distant 
view  of  the  hills  about  Spello.  The  altitude  of  the  Virgin  is  chaste 
and  calm,  her  features  pleasing,  with  a  regular  forehead,  a  slightly 
hooked  nose,  and  prim  mouth ;  her  form  a  little  dry  and  lean,  but 
fairly,  if  not  perfectly,  proportioned.  GrabrieFs  is  a  handsome 
apparition  reminiscent  of  the  angels  in  the  altarpiece  of  1496;  a 
noble  improvement  on  the  types  of  Bonfigli  and  Fiorenzo,  gaudily 

*  ^  In  April,  1600,  Pinturicohio  reoeived  payment  from  the  Confraternity  of 
S.  Agostino  at  Perugia  for  a  processional  banner.  This  is  now  in  the  Gommnnal 
Gallery  at  Perugia  (Sala  XVII.,  No.  3),  and  represents  St.  Augustine  adored  by 
three  members  of  the  Confraternity  (see  Bombs,  u.s„  pp.  230,  392). 

^  Archiy.  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore  di  Spello,  in  Vsbmiouou.  u.s.,  pp.  88,  242. 
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dreesed,  however,  and  gorgeously  attired.  A  gentle  expreBsion 
in  the  soft  features  of  the  Eternal  appearing  in  the  vaulting,  in 
a  glory  resting  on  a  oloud,  gives  him  a  somewhat  feminine  appear- 
ance, and  the  long  thin  face,  inclosed  in  lank  falling  hair,  is  like 
a  creation  by  Alunno.  The  dresses,  the  ornaments,  and  the 
architecture,  fi^e  all  in  true  harmonies. 

The  Nativity  is  a  much  less  successful  effort,  and  creates  the 
impression  as  if  Pinturicchio  felt  himself  incompetent  to  fill  the 
space  effectively.  He  overloads  the  ground  in  front  of  the  pent- 
house; yet  each  figure  is  without  connection  with  its  neighbour. 
St.  Joseph  erect,  the  Virgin,  two  angels,  and  three  shepherds, 
kneeUng,  are  in  a  semicircle  of  which  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
the  Child,  of  graceful  form,  stretching  its  tiny  arms  to  its  mother. 
To  correct  the  stillness  of  this  group,  a  youth  is  introduced  to  the 
left  in  violent  action,  dragging  up  a  goat  as  a  companion-offering 
to  the  basket  of  eggs  held  by  his  brother  shepherd.  The  procession 
of  the  magi  advances  from  afar,  and  other  incidents  fill  the  land- 
scape, whilst  on  the  clouds  ten  gentle  angels  stand  and  sing  a 
chorus.  Except  in  these,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  feeble  coarse- 
ness of  shape,  stiff  and  awkward  action  are  frequent,  and  the 
draperies  are  too  obviously  arranged  to  be  natural.  The  orna- 
ment and  gilding  obtrude  more  than  usual  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  sacrifice  of  mass  to  details  in  the  hills  and  edifices 
becomes  too  apparent. 

The  Christ  among  the  Doctors  before  the  temple  is  a  novel 
interpretation  of  a  scriptural  incident,  and  gives  Pinturicchio 
occasion  to  remember  Perugino's  fresco  at  the  Sixtine  in  arranging 
a  court  with  a  floor  of  parti-coloured  marbles  and  a  temple.  In 
the  centre  and  somewhat  in  rear  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  the 
youthful  Saviour  disputes  with  the  audience  at  his  sides,  whose 
books  strew  the  ground.  One  on  the  left  is  seen  from  behind 
addressing  Christ.  Near  him  Trojolo  BagUoni  with  a  follower, 
holding  a  purse,  stands  Ustening.  To  the  right  is  another  group, 
in  front  of  which  St.  Joseph  points  out  the  Saviour  to  the  Virgin. 
A  reminiscence  of  Signorelli  may  be  traced  in  the  compfi^ative 
grandeur  of  her  forms,  whilst  her  mien  is  modestly  composed. 
St.  Joseph  has  a  double-balled  nose  and  wizened  aspect. 

Pinturicchio  appears  to  have  considered  himself  at  Spello  as 
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the  direct  competitor  of  Peragino,  whom  he  imitates  in  his  distance 
and  accessories.  A  life-size  portrait  of  himself  hangs  on  a  wall 
in  the  Annunciation  beneath  a  shelf  on  which  volumes  are  lying. 
The  panelling  under  it  is  inscribed  with  the  words:  **  Bemardinus 
pictoricius  Perusinus — ";  and  between  the  strings  of  beads  that 
fall  from  the  frame,  a  palet  and  brush,  his  cognizance,  are  added. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  perfect  contrast  than  that 
afforded  by  the  two  self-drawn  likenesses  of  the  partners  in  art 
at  the  Gambio  and  at  Spello.  .  Yannucci  is  florid  and  fleshy; 
Pinturicchio  sallow  and  lean.  Pietro  is  jocund  and  healthy;  his 
friend  looks  sour  and  sickly.  The  pinched  features  of  Bernardino 
are  indeed  those  of  an  habitual  sufferer.  His  eye  is  small  and 
sunken;  his  nose  broadly  barrelled,  but  parted  at  the  end  by  the 
splitting  of  the  cartilage;  the  cheeks  deeply  furrowed  and  gathered 
into  a  few  marked  wrinkles.  The  upper  Up  is  short,  the  chin  long 
and  dirty  from  lack  of  shaving,  but  a  melancholy  air  in  the  face 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  abrasion  of  colour,  and  the  scaling  of 
the  surface.  Pinturicchio  also  indicates  the  time  in  which  he 
finished  his  work  by  the  date  *'  M.GGCGGI."  on  a  pilaster  of  the 
Annunciation;^  but  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  is  not  the  only 

^  A  ditoh  has  been  sunk  outside  the  wall  of  the  chapel  to  draw  off  the  damp, 
but  with  very  slight  result.  The  Annunoiation  is  the  least  damaged  of  the  series. 
Eaoh  subject  ardied  at  the  top,  in  an  arohiteotural  border  and  pilaster  richly 
covered  with  grotesques. 

In  the  Nativity,  the  landscape  and  foreground  are  worked  with  almost  Flemish 
minuteness.  There  are  grasses  and  weeds  in  the  foreground,  a  bottle,  and  paok- 
saddle.  A  peacock  is  on  the  top  of  a  ruin,  the  ox  and  the  ass  at  the  base  and  in 
front  of  the  pent-house.  The  draperies  are  aU  touched  up  with  gold.  The  hatching 
in  the  shadows  of  yellows  and  blues  has  been  blackened  by  damp.  The  base  and 
left  side  of  the  fresco  are  most  damaged,  and  some  pieces  in  the  distance  and  else- 
where are  scaled.  In  the  dispute,  two  statues  are  placed  in  the  porticoes  at  the 
side  of  the  temple.  The  second  figure  to  the  right  of  the  Saviour,  in  a  grey  dress, 
holds  a  scroU,  on  which  the  word  **  Pintorichio  "  may  be  read.  The  face  is  not 
that  of  the  painter.  Baglioni  is  a  man  of  fifty,  attempting  to  smile,  in  a  purplish 
dress  and  cap.  Four  little  figures  are  in  the  opening  of  the  temple.  The  perspec- 
tive here,  as  in  the  other  frescoes,  is  good.  The  figures  on  the  left  side  are  dimmed 
by  damp.  But  in  addition  to  the  natural  causes  of  damage,  others  are  super- 
added. The  whole  chapel  has  been  restored.  The  diagonals  of  the  ceiling  are 
covered  with  arabesques  on  gold  ground.  The  sybils  sit  reading  on  thrones 
behind  which  the  sky  is  seen.  On  an  antique  altar  near  the  Erythrean  the  lines 
of  an  inscription  are  illegible.  The  Erythrean  sits  reading,  the  European  with 
her  hands  joined  in  prayer,  the  Samian  looking  up.    The  Tibnrtine  prophesies 
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one  he  decorated.  He  painted  a  half-length  of  Christ  in  bene- 
diction on  the  front  of  the  pulpit,  a  figure  in  which  we  discern 
more  feeling  than  in  most  works  of  Pinturicchio,  a  half-length 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  above  the  altar  of  the  sacristy,  and 
the  same  subject  on  an  altar  in  the  church,  both  a  Uttle  less 
than  life-size,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the  large  series^ — 
leaving  to  his  assistants  other  and  less  important  commissions 
in  different  parts  of  Spello.^  He  had  been  elected  in  Perugia  a 
decemvir  in  succession  to  Vannucci,  and  took  office  on  April  1, 
1601  f  so  that  either  he  finished  the  frescoes  before  that  date,  or 
after  his  retirement  from  office,  on  June  1. 

Shortly  after  their  completion,  Pinturicchio  was  invited  to  Siena 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini  to  prepare  for  the  decoration 
of  the  library  in  the  Duomo. 

Ever  since  the  elevation  of  iBneas  Sylvius  to  the  Papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.  the  Sienese  had  treated  the  family  of 
Piccolomini  with  exceptional  liberality.    The  interdiction  which 

in  a  dancing  attitude.  The  f  resooee  of  Spello  have  been  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society. 

*  ^  A  freeoo  of  an  angel  in  the  old  sacristy  is  also  by  Pinturicchio. 

'  Opposite  the  ex-convent  of  the  Franciscans  of  Spello,  the  front  of  a  house 
(No.  30)  is  adorned  with  a  fresco.  The  subject,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  much 
abraded,  but  recalling  the  style  of  Pinturicchio,  and  at  all  events  of  the  Perugian 
school. 

On  the  hills  outside  Spello  lies  the  ez-convent  of  S.  Girolamo.  In  the  choir  of 
the  church  is  a  fresco  of  the  Mairiage  of  the  Virgin,  the  usual  Perugian  composi- 
tion, with  a  temple  in  the  distance,  inscribed:  "  Cappela  Sci  JosepL"  The  figures 
are  feeble,  round-headed,  with  small  circular  eyes,  all  tinged  with  a  pale  colour 
without  relief.  Draperies  and  hair  are  done  in  Pinturicchio's  manner;  and  what 
little  shadow  there  is  yields  a  reddish  hue.  It  is  a  second-rate  fresco,  such  as 
Hatteo  Balduoci  might  have  painted,  with  some  character  akin  to  that  of  Qerino 
daPistoia. 

In  the  cloister  chapel,  a  Nativity  by  a  follower  of  Pinturicchio's  school — and. 
ruder  than  the  foregoing,  a  Virgin,  saints,  St  Sebastian,  and  other  figures — a  half 
ruined  fresco  in  a  ground-fioor  chapeL 

Near  8.  Girolamo,  a  room,  of  old  sacristy  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea* 
but  now  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  wood  belonging  to  the  ez-convent,  contains  a 
Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  on  her  knee,  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Sebastian — a 
common  fresco  of  the  Perugian  school  in  the  mized  style  of  Pinturicchio  and 
Spagna. 

In  the  cloister,  further,  a  St.  Sebastian,  of  which  the  head  alone  remains;  also  a 
Virgin,  Child,  and  St  Roch,  coarse  and  reminiscent  of  Tiberio  d'AssisL 

'  Mabiotti,  u.«.,  p.  218. 
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excluded  all  nobles  from  the  magistracy  had  been  raised  in  their 
favour.  Their  wealth  was  great,  their  influence  paramount ;  and 
a  clever  propensity  on  their  part  to  rise  in  the  highest  prefer- 
ments of  the  church  expanded  that  influence  aUke  over  Rome 
and  Siena.  Francesco  Piccolomini,  the  nephew  of  Maess  Sylvius, 
had  Uved  for  a  long  time  at  Rome,  where  his  palace,  near  that  of 
the  Orsini,  was  celebrated  for  containing  the  antique  group  of 
the  Three  Oraces.^  As  early  as  1486  he  erected  a  chapel  in  the 
Duomo  of  Siena,  and  lined  it  with  Ligurian  marbles,  quarried  and 
carved  expressly  for  him  by  the  Milanese  Andrea  Fusina.^  Michael 
Angelo  received  a  commission,  in  1501,  for  fifteen  statues,  of 
Christ,  the  apostles,  and  two  angels,  for  its  internal  ornament.^ 
By  its  side  he  began,  in  1495,  the  erection  of  a  library  in  which  he 
proposed  to  place  all  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  family  by 
Pius  11.,^  the  marbles  of  the  entrance  and  outer  face  being 
intrusted  to  the  Sienese  sculptor  Lorenzo  di  Mariano,^  the  bronze 
doors  (1497)  to  Antonio  Ormanni,®  the  wood-carving  of  the  inside 
(1496)  to  Antonio  Barili.^  Pinturicchio  was  to  paint  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  signed  a  contract  to  that  efifect  on  June  29, 1502. 
It  is  difBicult  to  suppress  a  genuine  surprise  at  this  last  deter- 
mination, nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  by  what  canons  of  taste 
Cardinal  Piccolomini  was  governed  when  he  patronized  at  one 
and  the  same  time  two  men  who  may  be  said  to  have  stood  at 
opposite  poles  in  art.  A  prelate  who  was  fond  of  classic  sculpture 
and  could  appreciate  the  value  of  the  antique,  who  was  about  to 
transfer  the  Three  Graces  from  his  palace  at  Rome  to  this  very 

^  Albbrtini  {Opusc,  «.«.)  says:  "  Dom.  rev.  Franoisoi  Piooolominei  Card.  Sen. 
non  longe  est  a  prsBdiota  (palace  of  the  Orsini)  in  qua  erant  statua  gratiamm 
posits." 

'  See  a  letter  from  Platina  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  recommending  Andrea  and 
alluding  to  this  work,  and  note  to  the  same  in  Doc,  «en.,  ii.  376,  and  see  the  will 
of  Francesco  Piccolomini  in  Ptjnoilxoni's  Bctphael,  from  which  it  appears  the 
chapel  was  allotted  to  Andrea  for  2,000  florins  of  gold  (p.  69). 

'  The  allotment  is  published  in  full  in  Doc  sen.,  iiL  19  and  following. 

^  The  beginning  of  the  library  in  1496  ib  proved  by  a  record  in  the  Sienese 
archive,  granting  freedom  from  entrance  dues  for  the  materials  used  in  the  build- 
ing (see  VxBMiOLioLi  annot,  p.  260.  and  Vasabi  com.,  iii.  616).  [*  The  building 
of  the  library  is  known  to  have  been  b^gun  by  1492  (see  Bicxn,  «.a.,  p.  241).] 

•  Doe.  sen,,  iii.  77. 

^  /&.,  ib,,  ii.  468*  7  Vasabi  com.,  iv.  416. 
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libraiy,  would  naturally  admire  the  creations  of  Buonarroti ;  but 
that  he  should  immediately  afterwards  pen  an  agreement,  show- 
ing that  he  was  partial  to  the  peculiar  Umbrian  style  of  Fin- 
turicchio,  is  a  contradiction  that  still  requires  explanation. 

One  of  the  first  conditions  to  which  Bernardino  bound  himself 
was  that  so  soon  as  he  should  have  settled  to  painting  in  the 
library  he  would  undertake  nothing  else,  either  at  Siena  or  else- 
where. The  ceiling  was  to  be  as  brilliant  and  gay  as  possible, 
designed  with  fanciful  spacings,  colours,  and  subjects,  in  the  style 
"  at  this  day  called  grotesque,"  the  shield  and  arms  of  the  Picco- 
lomini  being  in  the  centre.  On  the  walls  were  to  be  ten  stories 
illustrative  of  the  memory  of  Pius  II.,  the  **  figures  to  be  laid  in 
with  fresco,  and  retouched  *  k  secco,'  "  *'  the  cartoons  and  their 
transfer  to  be  done  by  himself,  and  all  the  heads  finished  with  his 
own  hand."  In  consideration  of  this,  the  Cardinal  consented  to 
pay  200  ducats  at  Venice  for  the  purchase  of  gold  and  colours, 
and  100  ducats  at  Perugia  for  the  transport  of  baggage  and  hire 
of  assistants,  60  ducats  for  the  completion  of  each  compartment, 
and  the  rest  at  the  close.  Besides,  Pinturicchio  was  to  have  a 
house  gratis  to  live  in  near  the  Duomo,  wood  for  scaffoldings, 
Ume,  and  sand;  and  com,  wine,  and  oil,  according  to  his  wants, 
from  the  overseers  of  the  Cardinal.  All  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  do  in  addition  was  to  give  security  for  the  advance  of  800 
ducats,^  upon  which  he  immediately  returned  to  Perugia,  taking 
with  him  the  descriptions  furnished  by  Cardinal  Piccolomini.^ 

Pinturicchio  had  necessarily  nothing  more  pressing  to  do  there 
than  to  despatch  his  family  and  tools  to  Siena,  where  he  had  a 
prospect  of  residing  some  time.  But  he  had  also  to  look  out  for 
aids  at  Perugia,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  correctly 
described  by  Vasari  as  having  engaged  many  of  the  apprentices 
and  workmen  in  the  school  of  Perugino.^  We  shall  find  that 
amongst  these  young  Raphael  was  probably  included.  Time 
elapsed,  however,  before  all  matters  in  connection  with  this  change 
were  regulated,  and  it  was  spring  of  1508  before  the  labours  at 

*  ^  Already,  on  June  6»  1502,  Alfano  di  Diamante  degli  Alfani,  the  Papal  Vice- 
Treasurer  at  Perugia  (e/.  antea,  p.  391),  had  agreed  to  beoome  Pinturioohio's  surety 
(Bombs.  «.«.,  pp.  231,  393  tq,). 

*  This  most  important  and  interesting  oontraot  is  in  Doc  «n.,  «.«.,  iii.  9-13. 
3  Vasabi,  ui.  494. 
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Siena  commenced.^  The  ceiliiig  was  the  first  part  of  the  library 
that  was  taken  in  hand,  and  some  months  went  by  before  its 
elegantly  relieved  frames  were  coloured  and  interspersed  with 
pictures  and  monochromes  representing  mythological  incidents. 
In  compliance  with  the  contract,  the  arms  of  Piccolomini  were 
emblazoned  in  shields  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
cardinal's  hat  into  them  determines  their  date. 

Cardinal  Piccolomini  was  elected  on  September  21, 1608,  at  the 
conclave  which  met  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  took 
the  name  of  Pius  III.  Had  his  arms  been  placed  in  the  ceiling 
after  that  time,  they  would  have  been  decorated  with  the  tiara, 
and  not  with  the  cardinal's  hat.^  Anticipating  the  approach  of 
death  as  early  as  April  80, 1608,  the  Cardinal  made  a  will  in  which 
he  expressed  a  desire  ''  that  the  works  allotted  to  Pinturicchio 
should  be  carried  on  by  his  heirs,  if  they  were  not  perfected  in  his 
lifetime."  ^  •  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  ceiling  of  the 
Piccolomini  library  was  begun  and  finished  between  May  and 
September,  1608.  The  death  of  Pius,  on  October  18,  interrupted 
the  further  progress  of  the  undertaking,  and  forced  Pinturicchio 
to  seek  other  patrons.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  in 
Alberto  Aringhieri,  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Rhodes,  who  then 
filled  the  office  of  rector  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena;  for  whom,  by 
the  middle  of  1604,  he  had  carried  out  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
circular  chapel  (Baptistery)  of  S.  Giovanni  in  the  Duomo.^    It 

*  ^  Pinturioohio  was  seized  by  illness  at  Perugia,  and  made  his  will  on  Septem- 
ber 6. 1602.    He  was  still  in  that  city  on  Febmary  9, 1603  (Bombs,  «.«.,  p.  232  9q.), 

'  This  remark  has  very  justly  been  made  by  PASSAVAirr  {Raphadt  «.«.,  t  72, 
73).  but  before  him  by  Pukoilsoni  {Baphad, «.«.,  note  to  p.  60). 

'  See  the  extract  from  his  will  in  Passayant  («.«.,  note  to  p.  73),  and  in  annot. 
Vasabi  (iii.  622);  also  a  longer  and  fuller  in  Pttvoilioni,  Baphad,  note  to  p.  69. 

^  August  14,  1604,  Arohiv.  Duomo  of  Siena,  annot.  Vasabi,  iiL  623,  prioe 
700  lire.  The  name  of  the  patron  is  given  in  Landucoi;  oodez  MS.  in  Siena 
library  C,  IL  30,  p.  82,  but  besides  read  the  following  on  the  floor  of  the  ohapel: 

"  D.  O.M. 
Quidam  D.  Albertus  d.  Franoisd  aringherii 
Eques  Rhodi  nitids  de  templi  hujus  deoorationi 
Instaurationique  solerti  oura  ao  industria. 
Operarii  officio  functus  TTTT  et  XX  annis. 
Insudans,  sacellumque  hoc  divo  Bapt.  Joanni 
Bztruens.    Hoc  sibi  ut  ergastulum  vivens  liber 
Tradatur,  sponte  curaTit 

A.  D.  MDnn." 
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pleased  Alberto  to  be  represented  young  as  he  took  the  habit  of 
a  knight  of  St.  John,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  to  the  right 
as  an  old  and  bearded  man  in  civic  dress.  Both  figures  kneel; 
between  them  are  two  compartments  with  the  Nativity  and  the 
Decapitation  of  St.  John  [?  by  Andrea  Vanni] ;  in  an  upper  course, 
the  Baptist  in  the  desert,  the  Sermon  of  John  flanking  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  and  the  Visitation,  by  another  hand.  It  is  said  that  the 
Decapitation,  the  Baptism,  and  the  Visitation  were  in  such  poor 
condition  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  they  were 
renewed  by  Francesco  Bustici  in  1608.^  The  rest  are  damaged 
from  various  causes. 

But  whilst  Finturicchio  was  busy  on  these  frescoes,  and  waiting 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Piccolomini  succession,  he  was  also 
painting  for  Andrea,  the  brother  of  Pius  III.,  a  Nativity  in  the 
family  chapel  at  S.  Francesco.  It  was  ready  in  September,  and 
exposed  to  public  view  in  November  (8),  1504,  a  great  scandal 
being  caused  by  the  celebration  of  a  mass  at  the  altar,  to  which 
the  canons  were  forced  by  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  in  spite  of  the 
interdict  flung  over  the  city  by  JuUus  11.^ 

In  the  meantime,  Andrea  and  Giacomo  Piccolomini  had 
probably  administered  to  the  will  of  their  brother  Francesco. 
In  September  (1504)  they  renewed  the  contract  with  Michael 
Angelo  for  the  statues  of  the  chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena  ;^ 
and  they  probably  went  through  the  same  formalities  with  Pin- 
turicchio.^    Yet  the  frescoes  of  the  libraiy,  if  resumed  at  all  in 

^  Lahdl  MS.,  u.«.  The  repainted  freeooes  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  those 
of  Finturicchio  which  remain.  They  are  the  Baptist,  the  Visitation,  and  the 
Decapitation. 

*  Tbio  in  Dblla  Valli,  LeUere  sanesi, «.«.,  iii.  9.  The  picture  perished  in  the 
fire  of  1 666.  The  predella  was  by  Raphael  (see  Pttnoilboni's  Baphadt  note  to  p.  56). 
[*Pinturioohio  painted  two  altarpieces  for  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  of  Siena,  which 
the  authors  are  confusing.  The  subject  of  that  in  the  Piccolomini  chapel  (exposed 
as  Tizio  states,  on  November  8,  1604)  is  not  known.  The  other  was  a  Nativity, 
painted  for  Filippo  Sergardi;  it  is  mentioned  by  Vasabi  (iiL  604).  It  was  this 
picture  which  had  the  predella  said  to  be  by  Raphael  (Riooi,  «.«.,  p.  248  sqq,).] 

'  The  contract  is  of  September  15, 1604,  and  recites  the  original  of  1502. 

^  That  Finturicchio  entered  into  a  new  contract  with  Andrea  Ficcolomini  is 
proved  by  a  record  of  January  18,  1609,  in  which  he  is  stated  to  have  received 
final  payment  for  the  frescoes  of  the  library:  **  Cum  hoc  sit  quod  Bemardinus 

&o feoerit  multa  opera  et  pictoras  olim  magnifico  domino  Andree  olim 

dom.  nannis  de  Ficcolominibus,  et  ejus  heredibus  videlicet  librariam  in  eodesia 
catedrali  Senensi  .  .  .  .  &c."  {Doc.  sen.,  ill.  14). 
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the  spring  of  1605,  did  not  exclusiveiy  oocapy  him;  and  in  March 
(18)  he  famished  the  cartoon  of  "  Fortune  "  for  the  floor  of  the 
Daomo.^  Nor  did  chance  seem  as  yet  to  favour  the  energetic 
prosecution  of  a  great  pictorial  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Picco- 
lomini,  as  in  June  the  death  of  Andrea  entailed  fresh  delays  and 
difficulties. 

There  is  no  certainty  whether  Pinturicchio  remained  in  Siena 
during  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  of  1606.^  A  lease  of 
land  at  Ghiugi,  made  to  him  in  July,  1506,  by  order  of  Julius  IL, 
would  rather  suggest  the  likelihood  of  a  journey  to  Rome  or 
Perugia;^  and  a  wish  to  reside  in  the  latter  city  is  apparent 
from  the  registry  at  that  very  time,  of  Bernardino  in  its  guild  of 
painters.^  In  sunmier  or  autumn,  however,  he  returned  to  Siena, 
where  his  wife  bore  him  a  son  in  November,  who  was  christened 
Julius  Cfldsar,  after  a  Perugian  lawyer  of  that  name,  to  whom 
the  property  at  Ghiugi  was  afterwards  sold ;  and  he  took  the  most 
active  steps  to  render  his  stay  a  permanent  one.'^ 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Pinturicchio's  contemporaries  at  Siena 
that  he  excelled  Perugino  in  the  art  of  painting,  though  he  was  far 
from  possessing  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  Vannucci,  and 
he  was  noted  for  the  emptiness  of  his  talk.^  It  is  worth  while, 
indeed,  to  note  the  amusing  pomp  and  bombast  of  a  petition  for 
immunities,  addressed  to  the  Balla  of  Siena,  in  which  this  feature 
in  Pinturicchio's  character  is  illustrated  : 

'*  Bernardino  Pintoricchia,  who  now  addresses  the  most  respected 
officials  [of  the  Balia],  is  the  servant  of  your  Lordships,  and  not  the 
least  [known]  amongst  renowned  painters;  for  whom,  as  Cicero  has 

^  Doc  mn,,  iii.  13,  and  com.  Vasabi,  iiL  623.  [*  The  date  of  thia  reooid. 
aooording  to  the  new  style,  U  1606.] 

*  He  purohased  proi>erty  from  the  heiis  of  Nerocoio  in  1604  (  Vbsmiouou.  p.  134). 
[*  There  is  every  reason  to  think  Pinturioohio  stayed  at  ^ena  for  the  whole  of 
1606  (e/.  Bombs,  «.a.,  p.  236).  The  records  which  the  authors  quote  as  pointing 
to  his  absence  date  from  1606.] 

'  The  grant  is  addressed  to  Pintuziochio  from  Perugia  under  date  August  18, 
1606,  with  an  indosure  from  Rome  dated  July  19  (app.  in  Vibxioijoij,  «.«., 
p.  xxxii). 

^  Mabiotti,  Lett,,  «.«.,  p.  218;  VxBiaaLiOLi,  pp.  136,  200. 

*  Com.  Vasabi,  iii.  630. 

^  "  Petrum  enim  Bemardinus  ipse  superasse  in  piotura  fertur;  minoris  tameo 
sensus  atque  prudentin,  quam  Petrus  visus  est,  atque  insipidi  sermonis  "  (Tizio 
MS.,  op.  Pukoelboki,  Baphad,  note  to  p.  63). 
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written,  the  Romans  in  early  times  held  but  little.  Tet  after  the 
increase  of  the  empire  in  consequence  of  the  Eastern  victories,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Oreek  cities,  they  called  the  best  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  not  hesitating  to  seize  all  the  finest  pictures  and  sculptures  that 
they  could  discover.  They  admitted  painting  to  be  supreme,  similar 
to  the  liberal  arts,  and  a  rival  of  poesy.  And  artists  being  usually 
esteemed  by  those  who  govern  republics,  the  said  Bernardino  has 
elected  Siena  to  be  his  home,  hoping  to  live  and  reside  there;  [therefore] 
confiding  in  the  clemency  of  your  Lordships  and  considering  the 
adverse  nature  of  the  times,  the  smallness  and  diminution  of  profits 
and  the  weight  of  his  family;  having  heard  also  that  craftsmen  taking 
up  their  abode  here  receive  grants  of  immunities,  he  prays  exemption 
for  thirty  years  from  all  taxes  whatever,  whether  present  or  to 
come. . .  •" 

This  petition  was  favourably  heard  by  the  Balia  on  March  26, 
1607,^  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  Piccolomini,  perhaps 
also  through  that  of  PandoUo  Petruooi.  It  was  but  one  of  a 
series  of  distinctions  extended  to  him  at  Siena,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  grant  of  lands  at  Montemassi  in  1606.' 

During  that  year  and  1607  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  complete 
the  Piccolomini  library. 

The  first  of  ten  compartments  into  which  it  is  divided  represents 
the  departure  of  .tineas  Sylvius  for  the  council  of  Basle  in  the 
suite  of  Cardinal  Gapranica,  and  is  reproduced  in  these  pages. 
The  next  are: 

.^Sneas  received  by  James  I.  of  Scotland  as  envoy  from  the  Council 
of  Basle.  He  is  crowned  a  poet-laureate  by  Frederic  III.  He  appears 
as  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor  before  the  throne  of  the  Pontiff  Eu- 
genius  lY .  He  escorts  and  presents  to  the  Emperor  his  bride,  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal,  at  the  gates  of  Siena.  He  receives  the  cardinal's  hat  from 
Calixtus  III.  in  the  Vatican.  He  is  carried  in  processional  pomp  after 
his  elevation  to  the  Pontifical  chair  under  the  title  of  Pius  II.  He  pre- 
sides at  Mantua  the  assembly  in  which  a  crusade  was  proclaimed. 
He  canonizes  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  He  gives  the  signal  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  crusaders  from  Ancona. 

In  pictorial  decorations  of  great  compass  some  parts  are  neces- 
sarily better  than  others,  whether  it  be  that  the  draughtsman 

^  The  petition  and  deliberation  are  in  Doc.  «».,  iii.  S3-34. 
>  Vbbiciolioli,  tt.«.,  p.  135. 
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labours  at  one  time  with  peculiar  elasticity  and  vigour,  at  another 
with  a  certain  languor;  or  the  transposition  of  the  drawing  to  the 
wall  is  alternately  confided  to  a  more  or  less  gifted  disciple.  The 
master  himself  seldom  keeps  the  same  level  in  composition.  The 
ten  frescoes  of  the  Ficcolomini  library  vaiy  for  this  reason  in 
perfection  of  distribution  and  in  vigour  of  handling.  Still,  as 
examples  of  Umbrian  industry  they  are  the  most  successful 
creations  of  Perugian  art.  They  have  the  local  stamp  of  that 
school,  and  show  us  Pinturicchio  following  the  path  opened  by 
Bonfigli  and  Fiorenzo.  During  the  career  of  the  first,  it  seemed 
likely  that  some  of  the  broader  features  of  Florentine  composition 
would  be  transplanted  into  Umbria;  but  the  sequel  proved  that 
the  soil  was  not  entirely  favourable;  and  Fiorenzo,  by  degrees, 
reverted  to  the  gentler,  more  meditative  manner  of  his  country- 
men. Pinturicchio,  who  followed,  and  who  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  frescoes  of  the  Ghirlandai,  Botticelli,  and  Lippi,  felt  their 
power  in  a  slight  measure  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Rome,  but 
showed  no  further  signs  of  their  action  when  he  retired  from  thence. 
He  is  more  completely  Umbrian  at  Siena,  which  is  close  to  Florence, 
than  he  was  in  the  Eternal  city.  Whilst  creative  genius  is  but 
slightly  traceable  in  him,  he  is  evidently  disposed  to  assimilate 
all  the  pleasing  quaUties  peculiar  to  the  latitude  in  which  he 
works.  Without  losing  his  own  originality,  he  does  not  remain 
uninfluenced  by  the  later  productions  adorning  Perugia  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
freshness  and  softness  he  maintains,  and  how  much  he  reminds 
us  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Raphael's  skill.  Yasari  was  ob- 
viously struck  with  this  impression  when  he  visited  the  Piccolo- 
mini  library;  and  he  was  induced  by  its  vividness  to  assign  "  the 
designs  and  cartoons  "  wholly  to  Sanzio.^  He  had  seen  specimens 
of  both,  which  he  thought  were  by  Raphael,  and  this  confirmed 
him  in  this  idea ;  but  he  had  not  compared  them  with  the  frescoes, 
or  he  would  have  seen  that  these  are  conceived,  and  in  every  case 
technically,  in  the  system  of  Pinturicchio."^    The  character  of 

^  In  the  life  of  Pintarioohio  he  says  all  the  sketches  and  cartoons  were  by 
Raphael.  In  that  of  Raphael  he  says  9ame  of  the  sketches  and  cartoons  were  by 
Raphael  (Vasabi,  iii  494,  and  iv.  319). 

'  His  description  of  them  shows  a  carelessness  not  pardonable  even  when  one 
considers  that  he  disliked  the  works  of  Pinturicchio.     He  speaks  of  the  birth  of 
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Bernardino  allows  us  to  think  that  he  would  be  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  precocious  talents  of  such  a  youth  as  Raphael, 
if  only  in  giving  him  rough  sketches  from  which  to  make  more 
finished  drawings;  and  the  resemblance  of  style  between  those 
of  young  Sanzio  now  at  Venice  and  others  which  repeat  scenes 
depicted  in  the  Piccolomini  library  strengthens  the  belief  that 
he  did  so.  Of  the  latter,  one  reproducing  the  departure  of  .tineas 
Sylvius  with  Cardinal  Capranica  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Uffizi, 
pencilled  on  whitish-grey  paper,  and  outlined  with  pen,  shadowed 
with  touches  of  bister,  and  lighted  up  with  white.  The  squares 
by  which  the  transfer  of  the  composition  to  cartoon  was  made  still 
chequer  the  surface.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  this 
magnificent  piece  and  the  fresco,  except  perhaps  in  the  landscape. 
Another,  of  similar  execution,  in  four  parts  pasted  together  and 
somewhat  rubbed,  belongs  to  Signor  Baldeschi  at  Perugia,  and 
differs  from  the  wall-painting  in  more  than  one  particular.  The 
attitude  of  .^Bneas  between  the  Emperor  and  Infanta  is  changed 
in  the  latter  and  the  figures  of  the  middle  distance  on  a  back- 
ground of  hills  is  replaced  by  a  view  of  the  Camollia  Oate  at 
Siena.  In  the  sky  to  the  left  are  the  words  '*  questa  e  la  quinta  " 
...  to  which  earlier  writers  add  .  .  '^  No.  V.  .  .  afae  'V  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  lines  are  more  modem  than  the  drawing.^ 
A  third,  at  Chatsworth,  represents  .tineas  before  Eugenius  lY.^ 
Were  Raphael's  name  to  be  withdrawn  from  these  sheets,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reconstruct  a  catalogue  of  his  designs.  At  Venice 
there  are  figures  which  seem  counterparts  of  those  we  have 
described,  especially  as  regards  feeling.  The  same  hand  traced 
them  all.  One  point  alone  remains  obscure.  If  anyone  should 
inquire  what  has  become  of  Pinturicchio's  drawings,  the  answer 
would  be  very  unsatisfactory.  He  must  have  made  many,  yet  all 
those  attributed  to  him  are  unworthy  of  his  skill. 

Coincidences  of  an  equally  remarkable  nature  are  apparent  in 
other,  and  those  among  the  best,  frescoes  of  the  Piccolomini 

^Bneas  Piooolomini  as  one  of  the  sabjectB  on  the  library  walU,  whioh  is  quite 
imaginary  (Vasabi,  liL  494).  ^  Com.,  Vasabi,  iii  626  «g. 

*  '  The  inscription  is  "  Questa  d  la  quinta  (8t)oria  de  papa  (Ho).** 
^  A  curious  mischance  prevented  the  authors  from  seeing  this  drawing  at 
Chatsworth,  but  it  is  described  by  Qeheimerrath  Dr.  Waaout  in  Treaaures,^,  464. 
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libraiy.  The  Coronation  of  iSneaa  is  a  beautifully  arranged 
subject.  The  Emperor  is  enthroned  to  the  left  in  a  fine  court  in 
front  of  a  triumphal  arch.  He  places  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
poet-laureate  in  the  presence  of  the  nobles  of  his  court,  the  knights 
of  his  suite  and  their  pages.  The  gentleness  and  affected  grace 
which  characterize  Raphael's  sketchbook  at  Venice  and  his 
pictures  in  the  period  of  1601-4  are  noticeable  in  many  parts  of 
the  fresco.  The  predella  of  the  Vatican,  which  formed  part  of 
Raphael's  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  offers  the  most  curious 
analogies  with  it.  Not  only  is  the  group  behind  the  young  king 
in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  belonging  to  that  predella  in  the 
same  spirit  as  that  on  the  right  in  the  Coronation  of  Maeas  at 
Siena,  but  a  youth  in  a  light  dress,  turning  his  back  to  the  spectator 
and  looking  round,  as  he  leans  his  hand  on  a  stick,  is  the  same  in 
both  pictures.  Single  figures  in  each  are  conceived  in  Raphael's 
manner,  such  as  the  kneeling  king  in  the  predella,  a  type  in 
Fiorenzo's  mould  reminiscent  of  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio, 
draped  with  their  peculiar  cast  of  fold. 

The  inferences  from  all  this  are  clear.  Raphael  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  production  of  these  frescoes.  Sanzio  must 
have  been  in  contact  with  Pinturicchio.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
when  and  where.  Without  taking  Raphael  from  the  school  of 
Perugino  to  place  him  in  that  of  Pinturicchio,  we  suppose  that  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  made  it  possible  for  the  younger  to 
join  the  elder  artist  at  Siena.  It  is  even  likely  that  they  may  have 
been  together  before;  that  when  Pinturicchio  worked  the  ceiling 
of  the  library  he  gave  his  rough  sketches  in  part  to  his  assistant 
to  make  up  into  drawings  after  the  fashion  so  graphically  described 
by  Vasari  in  his  introduction,  and  with  the  help  of  studies  for 
single  personages  and  drapery.  Raphael  was  capable  of  per- 
forming a  duty  of  this  kind,  and  Pinturicchio  would  not  be  dis- 
inclined to  employ  a  youth  who  might  have  learned  much  from 
the  example  of  Perugino  after  the  successful  termination  of  the 
Cambio  Hall.  Raphael,  in  the  outset  of  his  career  being  more 
remarkable  for  genuine  feeling  than  for  perfect  art,  snatched,  one 
should  think,  at  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge  by 
visiting  the  atelier  of  more  than  one  master.  There  are  pictures 
at  Perugia,  such  aa  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints  from  S.  Girolamo, 
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now  in  the  gallery/  betraying  a  contact  not  only  of  Pinturiochio 
with  Raphael,  but  of  both  with  Spagna.  It  has  been  assigned 
to  all  three  separately,  and  there  is  reason  for  each  theory.  The 
Virgin  has  all  the  freshness  of  Sanzio,  the  angel  to  the  left  points 
to  Pemgino,  that  to  the  right  and  a  St.  Francis  to  Spagna;  the 
rest,  including  the  landscape,  to  Pinturicchio.  But  the  technical 
handling  is  not  the  old  one  of  tempera  to  which  Pinturicchio  was 
faithful  during  his  lifetime.  The  colour  is  moistened  with  oil, 
and  used  according  to  the  system  of  Raphael  at  the  period  just 
preceding  his  adoption  of  the  Florentine  manner,  the  time  when 
Sanzio  and  Pinturicchio  might  exchange  ideas;  and  the  former 
take  from  the  latter  the  dry,  lean,  and  somewhat  bony  forms 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Milan  Sposalizio. 

The  most  telling  proof,  however,  of  the  companionship  between 
the  two  artists  is  this.  When  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini 
found  that  his  library  had  been  completed  (independently,  at 
least,  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls),  he  caused  the  Three  Graces 
to  be  brought  to  Siena.^  They  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
the  ornament  of  the  library,  and  are  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts.^  They  are  all  mutilated,  the  central  one  having  lost  its 
head  and  the  left  leg  below  the  calf;  those  to  the  right  and  left 
being  deprived  of  an  arm  each.  Raphael  sketched  two  of  them, 
treating  the  form  with  a  certain  freedom,  but  copying  the  move- 
ment exactly  in  the  sketchbook  now  at  Venice.^  At  a  later 
period  he  produced  the  Three  Graces,  now  at  Dudley  House^  on 
the  antique  model.  It  is  thus  probable  that  Raphael  and  Pin- 
turicchio were  at  Siena  together  in  1608,  and  that  they  had  parted 
before  the  frescoes  of  the  walls  were  undertaken.^    That  these 

*  1  Sala  XVII.,  No.  19  (c/.  pogUa,  p.  425  «g.). 

'  Vasabi,  iii.  496.  Albbbtini,  writing  in  his  OpuactUum  (Quide  of  Rome),  in  1608 
[*  c/.  atUea,  p.  3  76,  n.  2] ,  says  the  group  had  been  in  the  Piocolomini  palace  at  Rome. 

*  '  They  have  now  again  been  brought  to  the  library. 

^  I.e.,  now  in  the  collection  of  drawings  at  the  Venice  Academy. 

*  *  Since  acquired  by  the  Due  d' Aumale,  and  now  in  the  Mus^e  Gond6  at  Chantilly. 

*  ^  We  have  already  stated  {antea,  p.  44,  n.  1)  that  modem  critics  are  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  den3ring  Raphael's  authorship  of  nearly  all  the  Venice  sketches. 
As  for  the  drawings  at  Florence  and  Perugia,  mentioned  above,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  what  even  the  authors  hinted — works  by 
Pinturicchio.  The  Chatsworth  drawing  is  surely  a  copy  after  a  design  for  the 
fresco,  being  too  mechanical  and  lifeless.    Two  figures  sketched  on  a  sheet  in  the 
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were  only  finished  later  is  shown  by  the  frequent  reproduction  of 
the  Piocolomini  arms,  either  with  the  tiara,  or  with  the  cognizance 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  granted  by  the  two  Kings,  Ferdinand 
and  Henry,  to  Giacomo  and  Andrea,  the  brothers  of  Pius  HI. 

The  Piocolomini  hbraiy  is  fairly  preserved,  though  slightly 
retouched  in  some  places  and  discoloured  in  others.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  halls  in  Italy  that  has  retained  its  original  character. 
Each  fresco  is  enclosed  in  an  arch,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  seen 
in  perspective,  supported  on  fictive  clustered  pillars,  with  capitals 
of  gilt  stucco,  resting  on  plinths.  The  pictures  are  gracefully 
united  by  angels  supporting  scutcheons  on  the  plinths;  and  in 
spite  of  their  coarseness  in  consequence  of  the  execution  being  left 
to  assistants,  they  add  much  to  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  series.  The  beet  composed  fresco  of  the  ten  is  that  of 
iSneas  and  Cardinal  Capranica  proceeding  to  the  council  of  Basle, 
in  which  Piocolomini  on  horseback  in  front  is  conspicuous.  Great 
care  is  lavished  on  its  foreground  of  herbs  and  flowers.^  The 
embassy  before  James  I.  is  richly  put  together,  and  more  than 
usually  characteristic  of  Pinturicchio  in  the  minute  detaU  of  the 
landscape  behind  the  throne  and  screen.  Some  of  the  faces  and 
even  the  whole  figures  are  reminiscent  of  Perugino's  at  the  Cambio.^ 

late  Heseltlne  ooUeotion  {Original  DrawingB  .  .  .  forming  Pari  of  the  CoUedion  o/ 
J.  P.  S,,  pxiyately  printed,  London,  191S,  No.  34)  may  be  studieB  for  the  youth 
oanying  a  candle  in  the  C3anoniEation  of  St.  Catherine  (qf.  Rioci,  «.«.,  p.  264.  n.  1); 
but  the  drawing  of  a  man  with  Oriental  headgear  in  the  same  ooUeotion  {Oriffinal 
Drawings,  No.  3)  does  not  oorrespond  to  any  figure  in  the  Libreria  fresooes,  bat 
to  one  to  the  left  in  the  Baptism  of  Ghiiat.  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.    The  foimer 
drawing  has  been  ascribed  to  Raphael,  and  so  has  a  sheet  with  studies  for 
some  figures  in  the  background  of  the  Coronation  of  JEtietm  as  Foet  Laureate  (in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford);  but  although  both  drawings  undoubtedly  are 
very  dose  to  Raphael,  neither  attribution  is  quite  beyond  dispute  (</.  Fisohsl, 
BaphaeU  Zeiehnungen,  Abt.  L  Beriin,  1913,  p.  74  &qq.).    From  such  drawings 
as  are  preserved  it  is  thus  hard  to  get  any  definite  oonfinnation  of  Vasari*8  stoiy; 
but  it  is  of  course  possible  that  Raphael  gave  Pinturicchio  some  little  assistance 
by  designing  one  group  or  the  other  in  the  libreria  frescoes,  and  that  local 
patriotism  subsequently  exaggerated  his  sharo  in  the  work.    The  picture  of  the 
Three  Graces  at  Chantilly  ofEers,  no  doubt,  some  evidence  in  favour  of  a  visit  of 
Raphael  to  Siena. 

^  This  fresco  is  fairly  preserved.  Parts  of  the  sea  and  distance  are  retouched, 
as  well  as  the  green  sleeve  of  the  man  holding  the  lance.  The  execution  is.  accord- 
ing to  contract,  fresco  retouched  when  dry. 

'  The  blue  dress  of  the  foreground  figure  on  the  left  is  scaled. 
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An  elegant  carriage  and  Baphaelesque  freshnegs  may  be  noticed 
in  most  of  the  personages  in  the  Coronation;  though  here  and 
there  want  of  firmness  in  pose  and  tread  are  striking.  But  this 
failing  is  partly  concealed  by  the  prettiness  of  the  groups.  Picoo- 
lomini  before  Eugenius  is  also  fine;  whilst  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  bride,  the  distribution  is  artful,  and  the  liveli- 
ness in  the  arrangement  of  the  middle  ground  is  praiseworthy, 
the  only  drawback  being  the  profuse  application  of  gilt-work. 
The  investiture  of  the  hat  is  Uke  Benozzo  Gozzoh's  "Augustine  in 
his  chair  at  Rome,"  a  wall-painting  at  8.  Agostino  of  S.  Gimignano. 
The  subsequent  pieces  are  less  masterly.  The  general  tone  is 
bright,  but  without  massiveness  or  power,  and  therefore  less 
attractive  than  Perugino  would  have  made  it.  The  keys  of  har- 
mony are  gaudy  and  the  surface  rough,  and  much  of  the  orna- 
ment is,  as  usual,  raised.^  On  a  pilaster  to  the  left  of  the  first 
subject,  and  in  two  scrolls  on  the  ceiling  above  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  the  initials  B.  R.  have  been  interpreted  as  those  of  Ber- 
nardino and  Raphael,  but  they  are  probably  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Romano  Bembo,  one  of  Pinturicchio's  helps.^ 

Outside  the  chapel,  and  to  the  left  of  the  high  portal  in  the 
Duomo,  Pius  III.  receives  the  Papal  crown  inside  a  lodge  filled 
with  people  in  front  of  which  two  vast  groups  of  spectators  are 
parted  by  a  halberdier.  They  are  kept  in  order  by  horsemen, 
whilst  trumpeters  proclaim  the  decision  of  the  conclave.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Pius,  which  is  a  statue,  the  rest  is  a  fairly 
preserved  fresco,  disharmonized  by  the  bleaching  of  the  fore- 
ground. At  the  hours  when  light  is  thrown  over  the  wall,  one 
sees  that  Pinturicchio  devoted  more  of  his  own  personal  labour 
than  was  his  usual  wont.^ 

The  departure  of  Pinturicchio  from  Siena  at  the  close  of  1507, 
or  beginning  of  1508,  is  indicated  by  the  facsimile  of  a  letter 
introduced  into  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  and  saints,  in  the  ex- 
church  of  the  Minorites  of  Spello.    The  letter,  written  by  Gentile 

^  In  general  the  blues  and  greens  of  draperies  have  all  been  more  or  less  injured 
by  retouohingy  and  a  slight  discoloration  may  be  noticed  in  the  chequered  pave- 
ments.   All  the  white  draperies  are  slightly  raw  from  abrasion. 

'  See  com.  Vasabi  (ed.  Le  Monnier),  vi,  181. 

*  Amongst  the  spectators,  one  lb  accompanied  by  a  dog,  which  Tizio  describes 
as  the  favourite  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (Tizio  MS.,  in  Vbrmiouou,  app.,  p.  bdii). 
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Baglioni  from  his  castle,  the  Eocca  di  Zocco,  is  dated  April  8, 
1608,  and  urges  Bernardino  to  return  to  Siena,  where  his  presence 
is  desired  by  Pandolfo  Petrucci.  It  might  prove  that  the  SpeUo 
altarpiece  was  finished  in  the  summer  of  that  year.^  As  a  work 
of  art  it  adds  httle  to  Pinturicchio's  fame,  being  carried  out  with 
great  attention  to  detaU,  but  without  aerial  perspective  or  vigour 
of  rehef.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the  infant  Baptist 
on  the  steps  of  the  Virgin's  throne  should  be  assigned  to  BaphaeL' 
Pinturicchio  had  done  better  things  at  an  earUer  period,  such  as 
the  Holy  Family  ordered  by  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  Gam- 
pansi,^  the  Virgin  in  glory  between  two  saints  in  Monte  Oliveto 
near  8.  Gimignano,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Vatican, 
originally  in  the  church  of  La  Fratta,  near  Perugia,  and  the 
Assumption  in  the  Naples  Museum,  commissioned  for  the  neigh- 
bouring convent  of  Monte  Oliveto.^ 

The  probability  of  Pinturicchio's  visit  to  Rome  in  1508  has 
already  been  spoken  of  in  the  Lives  of  SignoreUi  and  Perugino. 
On  his  return  to  Siena  in  1609,  in  company  with  the  former,  who 
stood  as  godfather  to  his  son'^  he  received  from  the  heirs  of  the 
Piccolomini  the  small  sum  of  fourteen  ducats  and  a  half,  remain- 
ing due  for  the  pictorial  labours  undertaken  for  that  family.^    He 

*  ^  On  Ifaroh  24, 1607»  Pintarioohio  at  Siena  entrusted  the  main  ezeoution  of  this 
altarpiece  to  Buoebio  da  San  Giorgio.  Euaebio  was  to  f  oUow  the  design  prepared 
by  Pinturioohio  and  deposited  with  one  Tommaso  Gorbo  of  Spello;  the  outlines  of 
the  oomposition  had  already  been  drawn  on  the  panel  Pinturicchio  was  subse. 
quently  going  to  finish  the  heads  of  the  principal  figures,  as  he  had  bound  himself 
to.  Of  his  whole  fee,  160  ducats,  100  were  to  go  to  Eusebio  (see  Bobohbsi  and 
Banohz,  NtLovi  documefUi  per  la  doria  dell* arte  mnese,  p.  390  «g.).  Pinturicchio, 
who  in  the  summer  of  1507  visited  Perugia  (Bombb,  «.«.,  p.  396),  probably  did  some 
work  on  the  altarpiece  in  the  spring  of  1508,  as  a  quaint  record  of  which  he  perhaps 
oopied  the  letter  of  Baglioni.  On  September  3,  1510,  the  painter  Giovanni 
Giambella,  of  Perugia,  undertook  the  gilding  of  the  frame  {ibid.,  p.  398). 

'  Obsini  and  Vbbmiolioli,  p.  178. 

'  No.  495.    Stanza  dei  quadri  di  diverse  Scuole,  Acad,  of  Siena. 
^  For  all  these  pieces,  see  postea,  catalogue  of  Pinturicchio's  works. 
^  Bom  January  7, 1509  (Vasabi  com.,  iii.  530). 

*  The  receipt  is  in  Doe,  sen.,  iii  13-14.  Vermiglioli  also  cites  a  record  of  this 
year,  in  which  Pinturicchio  is  described  as  inhabiting  the  contrada  S.  Vincenzo 
at  Siena  (Vbbmiolioli,  p.  182).  In  October  (8)  of  the  same  year  he  sells  property 
t  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (com.  Vasabi,  iii.  530).  In  1511  he  sells  his  Chiugi  property 
(Vbbhiolioli,  app.,  p.  zliv),  and  buys  another  at  Siena  (Maiuotti,  p.  219,  and 
Vbbmiguoli,  p.  182).    [*  Some  time  in  1509,  Pinturicchio  may  have  been  in 
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then  probably  entered  the  service  of  Pandolfo  Petracci,  in  whose 
palace  he  left  a  series  of  subjects  in  fresco.  We  have  seen  how 
these  decorations,  which  were  but  the  continuation  of  similar 
ones  by  Signorelli  and  Genga,  were  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect, 
and  how  the  only  renmant  of  them  is  the  Ulysses  and  Penelope, 
or  Lucretia  and  Gollatinus,  in  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Barker  in 
London.^  The  last  authentic  picture  of  Pinturicchio  is  a  beautiful 
cabinet-miniature  of  Christ  carrying  his  cross,  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Borromeo  at  Milan,  finished  in  1618.  In  that  very  year  he  died, 
it  is  said  of  hunger,  at  Siena,  on  December  11,  and  was  buried 
in  SS.  Yincenzo  and  Anastasio,  now  Oratorio  della  Gontrada 
dell'Istrice.^ 

The  following  catalogue  completes  the  classification  of  Pinturic- 
chio's  works. 

SpeUo,  Ex'Church  of  the  Minorites,  The  Virgin  and  saints  of  1508 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  Life.  The  Virgin  supports  the 
naked  Child  on  her  knee.  He  dutches  his  mothers'  dress  at  the  bosom, 
and  casts  his  right  arm  round  her  neck.  Two  cherubs*  heads  and  two 
flying  angels  in  prayer  are  at  her  sides.  The  Virgin's  face  is  small 
for  her  frame.  The  Infant  Savioiu  is  long  and  lean,  and  strained  in 
attitude.    A  pleasing  mask  is  that  of  the  angel  in  flight  to  the  left. 

Rome  (e/.  anUa,  p.  376»  n.  2).  On  September  3  and  November  4,  1610,  and  on 
February  11  and  March  6  and  6,  1611,  his  presence  at  Perugia  is  recorded.  He 
had  left  Perugia  by  March  30  next.  The  house  at  Siena  was  bought  by  him  on 
November  21  of  that  year.  On  March  19,  1612,  he  was  again  at  Perugia — appar- 
ently his  last  visit  to  his  native  city  (see  Boicbb,  «.«.,  pp.  238-40,  398  «g.).] 

*  ^  Now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  903).  Various  other  frescoes  by  Pinturic- 
chio remained  until  lately  in  this  place  (see  Bioci,  u,s.,  p.  307  sqq.),  bat  have  now 
been  transferred  to  canvas  and  sold. 

*  The  only  authority  for  believing  that  Pinturicchio  met  with  an  unnatural 
death  is  the  diary  of  his  contemporary,  Tizio  of  Siena,  who  sa]^:  "Bumoribus 
ferebatur,  Paffum  quemdam  peditem  in  foro  Senensi  cum  uxore  Bemardini  com- 
misceri,  nee  ab  illis  ad  Bemardinum  segrotantem  admissnm  quondam  prseter 
mulierculas  quasdam  ex  vicinis  nostris,  qufls  mihi  postmodum  retulerunt  Bemar- 
dinum audivisse  querentem  se  fame  deperire  "  (see  the  extract  in  Dxlla  Vallb, 
LeU.  son.,  iii.  246;  and  Vbbmiolioli,  app.,  p.  bdii).  Yet  his  wife  Qrania  was  not 
brought  to  trial  for  any  offence,  and  she  quietly  inherited  two-thirds  of  his 
property,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pinturicchio's  will,  dated  in  1613,  and  in  which  he 
says  he  is  '*  sanus  mente,"  but  '*  corpore  languens."  That  he  had  a  quarrel  with 
his  wife  after  making  his  will  seems  to  result  from  a  codicil  of  September  13,  1613, 
in  which  he  reduces  her  shar  but  he  revoked  the  codicil  by  another  of  October  14 
iDoe.  sen,,  iii.  62.  64). 
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The  Baptist,  holding  a  reed  croas,  sits  writing  on  the  step  of  the  throne, 
in  a  foroed  position.  In  front  of  him  is  a  desk  with  a  pair  of  nippers 
and  other  instruments,  and  the  letter  of  Baglioni.  To  the  right  stand 
St.  Francis,  a  good  type,  and  St.  Lawrence  with  the  gridiron,  reading. 
In  the  border  of  his  dress  a  rich  embroidery  represents  the  Grncifizion. 
To  the  left,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Louis  in  prayer.  The  throne  and  its 
steps  are  minutely  ornamented.  The  method  of  drawing  recalls  that 
of  Perugino.  The  colour  is  slightly  abraded  in  some  places,  and  with 
this  exception  the  altarpiece  is  fairly  preserved.  The  distance  is  a 
landscape  (wood).^ 

SpeUo.  Bx<hurch  of  the  Minorites.  On  the  front  of  the  pulpit  in 
this  church  is  a  half-length  of  the  Redeemer  in  a  round  (oil),  much 
darkened  by  time  and  restoring.  A  flaw  cutting  the  elbow  and  pit  of 
the  stomach  has  been  filled  up  and  coloured.  The  panel  is  also 
vertically  split  in  half.  The  hips  of  the  Redeemer,  who  holds  a 
banner,  are  in  a  red  cloth.  The  type  is  good,  recalling  those  of  Fiorenzo 
and  Benozzo,  lean,  too,  and  probably  executed  by  Pinturicchio  about 
1500. 

Siena.     Academy.     Stanza  de^quadri  di  Scucle  diveree,   No.   495 
(originally  in  the  convent  of  Campansi).    Round,  wood,  tempera.    In 
its  old  gilt  and  ornamented  frame.    Holy  Family.    The  Virgin  sits 
to  the  left  in  a  graceful  attitude  on  a  mound,  with  a  book  in  her  left 
hand.    Her  face  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  Pinturic- 
chio ever  created.    Neatly  trimmed  hair  is  tied  in  a  veil,  the  whole 
quite  Raphaelesque.    She  points  with  her  right  to  the  Baptist,  who 
walks  away  from  her  arm-in-arm  with  the  youthful  Christ;  the  former 
wearing  a  hair  dress,  the  latter  a  white  flowered  tunic.    The  ground 
is  overgrown  with  herbs  and  flowers;  a  fountain  is  in  the  middle  ground. 
In  the  distance  to  the  right  is  St.  Jerome  in  prayer,  and  to  the  left  a 
friar;  St.  Joseph  behind  the  Virgin  holding  a  barrel  and  bread.    The 
head  of  the  latter  is  well  modelled,  but  somewhat  pinched  in  features, 
his  forms  precisely  defined.    The  action  of  the  Baptist  is  a  little  affected, 
the  youthful  Christ  heavy  in  frame  and  limb.    The  colour  is  rich, 
the  touch  clear  and  firm,  the  ornament  minute  and  profuse;  and  the 
panel  is  one  of  the  exquisite  ones  of  Pinturicchio,  dating  about  the 
time  when  the  first  Piccolomini  frescoes  were  completed. 

Siena.    Academy,  No.   407.    Wood.    Nativity.    The  Child,  in  a 
pretty  movement,  lies  in  the  foreground,  pinguid  in  form;  near  him 

^  Noted  in  annot.,  Vasabi.  ul  601  aq,  and  in  VsBiciauoLi,  app..  pp.  riiii 
and  178. 
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(left)  the  Virgin,  pretty  and  plump,  like  one  of  Spagna's  Peruginesqae 
Madonnas.  St.  Joseph,  on  the  right,  of  paltry  aspect,  sits  behind  the 
Infant,  and,  raising  its  veil,  causes  it  to  awake  and  look  around  at 
the  Virgin.  In  rear  are  two  shepherds  in  prayer;  in  the  sky  three 
injured  angels.  In  the  distance  the  angel  announces  to  the  pastors. 
To  the  left,  an  edifice.  The  panel,  in  its  old  gilt  frame,  is  broken  and 
angular  in  drawing,  the  colour  washy  and  of  slight  relief.  It  seems  to 
be  of  Pinturicchio's  later  time,  carried  out  in  part  in  his  atelier  by 
Matteo  Balducci  or  some  other. 

Monte  OUveto  [near  S.  Oimignano).  Virgin  enthroned  between  two 
saints  (life-size,  wood,  distemper),  ascribed  by  Rumohb  to  Pacchia- 
rotti  {Forsdi,,  iii.  45),  but  more  properly  by  Oate  {Carteg.,  ii.  434, 
to  Pinturicchio.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  master  had  many 
journeymen  at  Siena  (Matteo  Balducci  amongst  others),  and  that  his 
style  was  not  without  influence  on  Pacchiarotti.  We  do  not  trace  the 
hand  of  any  pupil  in  particular  at  the  Piccolomini  library,  nor  can  we 
do  so  in  the  panel  at  Monte  Oliveto.  Like  the  foregoing,  it  still  hangs 
in  its  old  frame.  The  Virgin  sits  on  the  clouds  and  prays.  Rays  issue 
from  her  almond-shaped  glory,  in  which  there  are  eleven  cherubs'  heads. 
The  distance  is  one  of  Pinturicchio's  usual  ones.  To  the  left  in  front 
kneels  a  Pope  of  slender  frame,  with  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  em- 
broidery of  his  stole.  To  the  right,  a  kneeling  bishop.  The  touch  is 
very  careful  in  every  part,  the  colour  rosy  and  light  and  fairly  relieved 
by  light  and  shade;  the  draperies  straight.  The  landscape  has  the 
green  freshness  of  spring.  The  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  bright  but 
opaque  miniature.^ 

/Siena.  S.  Maria  degU  Angdi,  better  hnoton  as  H  SarUuooio.  A 
Nativity  called  Pinturicchio  (Taia,  Ouida,  u.8.,  p.  104;  Faluschi,  Ouida, 
u,8.;  and  Vermiqlioli,  p.  184),  of  a  low  tone  and  flat,  and  more  like 
a  work  by  Pacchia  than  any  other  Sienese. 

Rome,  VaUcan  Mtueum.  Originally  at  La  Fratta,  near  Perugia 
(wood),  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  the  twelve  apostles  below  in 
two  groups  (life-size),  and  five  friars,  including  St.  Francis,  praying  on 
their  knees  in  front.  This  picture  has  been  catalogued  by  Obsini 
and  Mezzanottb  (Vita  di  Perugino,  pp.  127,  128)  as  by  Vannucci.  It 
has  become  untransparent  and  heavy  from  successive  varnishes,  but 

*  ^  ThiB  piotuie — now  in  the  Communal  QaUery  at  S.  Oimignano — was  ordered 
from  Pinturioohio  on  October  23»  1509  or  1510;  he  reoeived  the  last  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  it  on  November  9,  1511  (Bombi,  «.«.,  p.  239).  The  saints  are  Oregory 
and  Bernard. 
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was  originally  a  fine  Pinturicchio  of  about  the  year  1500.    The  figiireB 
are  pleasant  and  of  a  youthful  mould.  ^ 

Borne.  OaUeria  Borghese,  No8,  49,  51.  Scenes  from  the  life  of 
Joseph,  part  of  a  "  cassone,"  hastily  handled  in  the  manner  of  Pintu- 
ricchio.^ 

Rome,  Pdlaaszo  Sfoda,  Round  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  a  land- 
scape; the  Child  in  a  red  tunic,  holding  a  fruit.  This  tempera  (on 
wood)  is  classed  as  of  the  Bolognese  school,  but  is  a  school  piece  executed 
in  Pinturicchio's  shop. 

Borne,  Museo  Cristiano,  Press  XIIL^  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
Small  tempera  panel,  quite  like  a  Pinturicchio. 

Same  GaUeryy  Press  XIV, ^  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  between 
St.  Gregory  at  the  Mass  and  St.  Jerome;  an  Umbrian  panel  of  a  reddish 
tone,  reminiscent  of  Pinturicchio  and  Spagna. 

Florence,  Pitti  Oallery,  No.  341.  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (wood). 
On  the  base  of  this  small  picture  are  the  arms  of  the  Vitelli  of  GtA 
di  Castello.  The  distance  is  very  rich  in  episodes.  A  dull  tone,  un- 
satisfactory drawing,  and  rude  touch,  create  doubts  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Pinturicchio.    It  may  be  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

Florence.  OaUeria  Lombardi.  Wood.  Virgin  and  Child  with  a  pretty 
and  careful  landscape  distance,  a  small  and  fair  creation  of  the  master. 

Florence.  CoUecUon  of  the  Duca  Strozzi.  Christ  on  the  Mount  with 
the  three  apostles  asleep  in  the  foreground.  This  is  a  small  panel 
in  Pinturicchio's  style. 

Florence.  Torrigiani  OaUeryy  Nos.  11,  13,  23."  Wood.  Incidents 
of  a  marriage,  small  and  not  without  merit,  in  the  master's  manner, 
but  handled  without  his  usual  power,  and  perhaps  executed  by  a 
pupil  or  imitator  such  as  Tiberio  d'Assisi. 

Naples.  Museum,  Sola  F/.,  No.  34.  Originally  in  the  Cappella 
Paolo  Tolosa  at  Monte  Oliveto,  near  Naples  (Vasabi,  iii.  500).   Assump- 

*  ^  This  picture  was  finished  by  June  27,  1503.  As  two  payments  were  later 
(October  8  and  30,  1605)  made  for  it  to  Pinturioohio  and  Giambattista  Caporali 
jointly,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Caporali  had  a  share  in  the  work  (Bombb,  u.s., 
pp.  235,  394  sq.).  Two  small  half-length  portraits  of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  the 
possession  of  the  Maravelli  family  of  Perugia  are  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
predella  of  this  altarpieoe  (see  Riooi,  u,s.»  p.  239,  n.  3). 

*  '  These  were  sold  at  the  Borghese  Sale  in  Paris,  July  2-3, 1891.  One  reap- 
peared at  the  Bo-lfus  Sale  (Paris,  April  1-2,  1912,  No.  62),  and  was  subsequently 
to  be  seen  in  M.  Eleinberger's  Galleriee  in  New  York.  Compare  on  these  pictures, 
MoBBLLi,  Die  OaUrien  Borghese  und  Doria  PanfUif  p.  142. 

♦  *  Now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery. 

♦  *  Now  Vatican  Gallery.  *  *  Now  sold. 
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tion  (wood,  tempera).  Thiee  angels  at  each  side  of  the  ^^gin,  St. 
Thomas  in  the  middle  of  the  foreground,  with  the  apostles  about  him. 
The  figures  are  a  little  under  life-size.  The  tempera  is  injured  and  hard 
from  repeated  yarnishing.  Some  heads  are  still  fine,  and  the  piece 
was  originally  a  good  one. 

CHUd  di  CtuteUo.  Duofno,  sa/oristy.  Wood,  tempera,  figures  half 
life-size.  Qenuine  half-length  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Infant  erect 
in  the  act  of  benediction,  with  the  youthful  Baptist  at  one  side.  Land- 
scape distance,  much  injured  by  the  scaling  of  the  flesh. 

CiUA  di  GiuteUo.  S.  Oiovanni  DecoUato.  In  this  church  is  a  banner 
with  a  figure  of  St.  John.  It  has  been  given  by  Ybbmiolioli  to  Pinturic- 
chio  (p.  79),  but  is  a  low-class  production,  already  noted  elsewhere 
(see  School  of  Signorelli,  aniea), 

Perugia,  OaUeryy  Sola  Z.,  No,  9.  Lunette,  transferred  to  canvas, 
first  in  the  convent  of  S.  Anna,  represents  the  Virgin  and  (}hild,  but  has 
been  injured. 

Same  OaUery,  formerly  No.  236.  A  St.  Dominic;  is  of  Pinturicchio's 
school.^ 

Perugia.  8.  Pietro.  Annunciation,  in  a  chapel  to  the  left  as  one 
enters,  assigned  to  Pinturicchio,  but  see  postea  in  Spagna. 

Milan.  Palazzo  Borromeo.  Wood.  Clhrist  on  the  way  to  Oolgotha. 
He  carries  His  cross,  assisted  in  front  by  a  man  drawing  it  forward 
with  a  cord.  An  executioner  pushes  Him  from  behind.  As  He  walks, 
the  Saviour  turns  round  to  the  Virgin  on  the  left,  who  follows  the 
procession,  attended  by  the  Marys.  In  the  distance  Oolgotha  appears. 
The  officers  of  the  execution  raise  the  crosses.  A  castle  crowns  a  hill, 
and  flights  of  birds  are  in  the  heavens.  On  the  border  one  reads: 
"  Questa  opera  e  di  mano  Del  Pintoricchio  Da  Perugia  MCCCOCXIIL" 
This  miniature  panel,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  Pinturicchio's 
atelier  at  his  death,  is  equal  in  freshness,  carefulness,  power  and  rich- 
ness of  colour  to  the  works  of  his  best  time.  The  females  move  with  a 
grace  akin  to  that  of  Perugino.  The  Christ  is  noble  in  action  whilst 
the  naked  man  pushes  him,  but  other  figures  are  strained  and  some- 
what angular  in  drawing.  There  is  great  richness  in  the  ornaments 
and  landscape. 

Oubbio.  Duomo.^  Nativity  in  an  arched  rectangle  supported  on 
pillars,  in  the  ornament  of  which  one  reads:  *'  Leone  X  sedente." 
Vbrmiglioli  assigns  this  (p.  112)  to  Pinturicchio,  though  it  is  clearly 

*  ^  Apparently  not  to  be  identified  with  any  picture  at  present  on  view  in  the 
Perugia  Gallery.  *  >  Tenth  altar  to  the  left. 
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of  a  later  time  by  some  itinerant  limner  in  poflseflsion  of  a  tracing 
belonging  to  tbe  master.  The  picture  is  in  oil,  sharply  oatlined,  in- 
correctly drawn,  and  dnsky  in  the  shadows.  The  painter  seems  the 
same  who  worked  imitating  Spagna  at  Yiterbo. 

VUerbo.  ChieM  degli  OsservanU.  Here  is  also  a  Nativity.  The 
style  is  that  of  Spagna's  pupils,  such  as  Jacopo  da  Norcia,  or  the 
Pemgian  Orlandi,  who  was  assistant  to  Sinibaldo  Ibi. 

Assist  (near).  Torre  JT  Andrea.  Church  of  S.  Bernardo,  ttoo  mSes 
from  8.  Maria  degU  Angeli.  On  the  high-altar  is  a  distemper  on  panel, 
representing  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple  (eleven  figures), 
with  8.  Bernardino  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the  foreground.  This 
is  a  mediocre  production  by  a  pupil. 

Bettona  (near).  Exrokureh  of  8.  Simone.  The  walls  of  this  aban- 
doned church  are  filled  with  paintings  in  the  mixed  manner  of  Pinturic- 
chio  and  Spagna  (see  the  latter,  postea). 

Amdia  {near  8pcleki).  Churdi  of  ex-^onveni  of  the  Minori  RrformaU. 
Wood.  Altarpiece.  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  John  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis,  in  the  mixed  character  of  Pinturicchio  and  Spagna,  and 
possibly  by  Tiberio  d'Assisi.  In  a  lunette  is  the  Eternal  between 
two  angels  (gold  ground,  in  part  repainted). 

Dresden.  Museum,  No.  41.  Catalogued  as  unknown,  but  in  the 
Umbrian  school.^  Wood,  tempera.  This  is  a  portrait  of  a  youth 
with  long  hanging  hair,  in  a  red  cap  and  dress,  by  Pinturicchio.  The 
distance  a  landscape. 

BerUn.  Museum,  No.  143.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (wood,  tempera), 
the  most  favourable  specimen  of  Pinturicchio  in  this  gallery.' 

Same  OaUery,  No.  134.*  Annunciation  (wood).  Umbrian  in  char- 
acter, but  of  small  importance  and  damaged  in  the  flesh-tints. 

Same  OcMery,  No.  136.^  Bust  portrait  of  a  youth  in  a  black  cap, 
with  fair  hair,  rough  in  surface  and  too  feeble  for  Pinturicchio. 

Same  Oattery,  Nos.  142,  149.  Episodes  from  the  life  of  Tobias. 
These  are  good  and  iateresting,  but  they  exhibit  marks  of  Tuscan, 
mingled  with  the  Umbrian,  education.'^ 

*  ^  Now  officially  aooribed  to  Pintxirioohio. 

*'  It  now  oontainB  two  pictures  by  Pinturioohio  not  known  to  the  authors 
(see  fXMtea,  p.  416,  n.  4}.  *  >  Not  now  shown. 

*  ^  Now  on  loan  to  the  Uniyenity  Qalleiy  at  Qottingen. 

*  '  Now  officially  asoribed  to  the  Umbro-Florentine  school  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  companion  piece  is  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  William  I. 
at  Berlin.  Mr.  Bsbbkson  (Florentine  Painters,  p.  124)  ascribes  these  pictores  to 
Bttgiardioi. 
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Same  Oattery,  No.  132.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Originally  in  8. 
Caterina  of  Faenza,  and  painted  for  the  Manzolini  family  of  that  place. 
We  shall  give  reasons  for  assigning  this  picture  to  Oiovanni  Battista 
(Bertucci)  of  Faenza.^ 

Pesth,  Esterhazy  Oallery,  No,  49.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  given  to 
Pinturicchio,  but  probably  by  some  follower  of  Signorelli  (see  antea, 
School  of  Signorelli). 

Attenburg.  Lindenau  OcMery^  Nos,  116-123.  Wood,  oil.  Panels 
representing  busts  in  rounds  and  figures  of  virtues  in  variously  shaped 
panels,  originally  part  of  a  ceiling,  said  to  be  by  Pinturicchio,  and  cer- 
tainly like  a  production  of  one  his  scholars,  such  as  Balducci. 

SMeisaheim.  Oallery ,  No.  569.  Virgin  and  Child,  between  SS. 
Jerome  and  John.  A  poor  imitation  of  Pinturicchio  and  much  re- 
painted. 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,540.  Virgin  and  Child,  no  doubt  by  Spagna 
(see  postea). 

Paris.  Louvre,  Musis  Napoleon  III.,  Nos.  172,  173.'  The  Judg- 
ments of  Solomon  and  of  Daniel,  catalogued  as  of  the  school  of  Perugino 
(wood).  These  are  fairly  composed  and  carefully  executed  in  Pin- 
turicchio's  manner,  and  if  not  by  him,  might  be  by  Tiberio  d*  Assisi. 

Same  Oallery,  No.  174.'  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  same  class  as  the 
foregoing,  perhaps  a  little  better. 

Same  Oallery,  No.  175.^  Virgin  and  Child,  half-length,  in  a  glory 
of  cherubs.  A  poor  work,  somewhat  like  a  production  of  Mainardi's 
school. 

Same  Oallery,  No.  ISl.*^  Wood,  arched.  Nativity  assigned  to  Pin- 
turicchio, but  by  one  of  his  disciples;  coarse  and  much  repainted. 

Same  Oattery,  No.  182.*  Virgin,  Child,  and  donor  (wood),  much 
retouched,  but  in  the  manner  of  the  foregoing. 

Same  Oallery,  No.  195.^  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Gregory  and 
another  saint,  more  in  Pinturicchio's  style  than  the  above. 

London.  National  Oallery,  No.  693.  St.  Catherine  and  a  kneeling 
monk,  with  a  landscape  background.  This  is  a  fair  example,  but  the 
figures  are  a  little  feeble. 

Same  Oallery,  No.   703.    From  the  Wallerstein  collection.    The 

*  '  Now  ofttalogaed  as  a  work  by  him. 

*  *  Nos.  1 .671  and  1 ,672  in  the  onrrent  catalogue  of  the  Louyre  Oallery. 

*  '  Now  Lonyre,  No.  1,673.  *  ^  Now  on  loan  to  the  Museum  at  Rodes. 

*  ^  Now  on  loan  to  the  museum  at  Nantes  (No.  26). 

*  *  Now  on  loan  to  the  museum  at  Rouen. 

*  ^  Now  Louvie,  No.  1.417. 
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Virgin  behind  a  parapet,  on  which  the  Infant  stands.  A  minute  but 
somewhat  cold  and  restored  specimen  of  Pinturicchio's  skill. 

London,  Late  Mr,  Barker's  CoUection,  Ulysses  and  Penelope  (1  Colla- 
tinus  and  Lucretia),  geniune  fresco  from  the  palace  of  Pandolfo  Petracci 
at  Siena.  On  the  right  a  female  at  her  loom,  a  girl  near  her  winding 
from  a  skein  with  which  a  cat  plays.  On  the  left  seven  youths  have 
entered  at  a  door.    A  seaport  with  ships  is  seen  through  a  window.^ 

Other  pieces  in  this  collection  of  Umbrian  character  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  above. 

London,  Dudley  House,*  A  Baptism  between  SS.  Augustine  and 
Ambrose.  A  friar  preaching.  These  small  fragments  of  a  predella 
are  either  by  Pinturicchio  or  one  of  the  assistants  in  his  school. 

Ireland,  Brinsley  Marlay,  Esq,*  The  Death  of  Hector  and  the 
Taking  of  Troy,  assigned  to  Pinturicchio  in  the  Dublin  International 
Exhibition.  These  two  little  panels  are  not  purely  Umbrian  in  char- 
acter, the  technical  execution  being  reminiscent  of  the  Florentine 
school,  as  represented  by  the  art  of  Sebastian  Mainardi.^ 

*  ^  Now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  903).  The  subjeot  is  Penelope  surprised 
by  the  suitors  as  she  is  undoing  the  shrond  die  was  weaving  for  Laertes.  Throogh 
the  window  are  seen,  on  the  headland  to  the  left,  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  on  the 
sea  the  ship  of  Ulysses,  surrounded  by  sirens. 

*  '  Now  in  the  coUeotion  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Benson,  of  London. 

*  '  Now  Cambridge,  Fitcwilliam  Museum. 

*  ^  We  add  the  following  list  of  pictures  by  Pinturicchio  that  have  not  yet 
been  mentioned. 

Berlin.  Kaiser  Friedrieh  Museum,  No,  132a.  SS.  Augustine,  Benedict,  and 
Bernard  (front  of  reliquary).    No,  1.481.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Boston,    Mrs,  J,  L,  Cfardner,    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Cambridge,    FitzwUliam  Mueeum,  No,  119.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Cambridge,  Mass,  Fogg  Museum,  The  Virgin  and  Child  (from  the  collection 
oi  Signer  Ulrich  Jaeger,  Genoa;]  see  Perkins,  in  Raseegna  d*  arte  tunbra,  i,  109, 
with  reproduction). 

Lyons,  Late  M,  Bdouard  Aynard,  St.  Bartholomew.  (Sold  at  the  Aynard 
Sale,  December  1,  1913,  No.  63.    From  the  Borghese  collection.) 

MambeUo  {Como),    Prince  Pio  di  Savoia,    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Munich,  Baron  Tucker,  The  Viigin  and  Child  (see  Wiokhoff,  in  M^nchner 
Jahrhueh  der  bildenden  Kunet,  1908, 1.  Halbband,  p.  23  eq,  with  reproduction). 

Oxford,    Aahmolean  Museum,    The  "^^gin  and  Child. 

Paris,    Baron  Schickler,    The  Virgin  and  Child. 

Rome,  Vatican  Library,  The  Crucifixion  (miniature  from  Missal).  Conteesa 
Basponi  SpaleUi,  The  Virgin  and  Child.  LaU  Stroganoff  CoUection,  The  Virgin 
and  Child.  Marchese  Visconti  Venosta.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  boy 
St.  John  the  Baptist.    Painted  crucifix. 

8t,  Peleraburg,    M,  Miehd  Botkine.    The  Virgin  and  Child. 
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A  few  words  on  Bernardino  of  Perugia. 

The  Marchese  Ricci  published  a  valuable  work  in  1834,  entitled 
Memoirs  of  the  Painters  of  the  Ma/rch  of  Ancona.  In  the  course  of  his 
search  for  documents  and  proofs  in  support  of  his  narrative,  he  dis- 
covered that  Bernardino  of  Perugia,  or  Pinturicchio  (as  he  supposed) 
had  begun  to  reside  at  San  Severino  in  1509,  and  that  he  had  done, 
in  1514,  an  altarpiece,  now  in  S.  Domenico  of  S.  Severino,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Severino,  Domenico,  Rosa,  and 
Venanzio.^  At  a  later  period,  Signor  Giuseppe  Ranaldi,  to  whom 
Marchese  Ricci  had  been  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  records  justify- 
ing the  foregoing  statements,  furnished  Vermiglioli  with  a  fuller  notice 
of  them,  from  which  it  appears  that  Bernardino  of  Perugia  made 
scutcheons  for  the  magistrates  of  S.  Severino  in  1502-03,  and  completed 
other  labours  in  the  following  order :  1509 :  A  Standard  for  the  Duomo 
of  S.  Severino  (existing  in  Vermiglioli's  time,  and  signed:  "  Bernardino 
Perusino  pinxit.  Hoc  opus  fieri  fecit  Pierantonius  de  Oentilibus 
Acciacchaferri  pro  sua  devotione,  1509.").^  1513:  Pennons.  1514:  A 
panel  ordered  in  1512  for  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Mercato,  and  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  chapel  of  the  Public  Palace.'  1519:  He  is  taxed  with 
other  citizens.^  Colucci  {Antichitd  Pioene  ap.  Vebmiolioli,  p.  74, 
notices  an  altarpiece  at  La  Bastia,  near  Fabriano,  which  he  describes  as 
signed:  "  Bemardini  de  Perus.  pinxit."'' 

We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  pieces  noticed  by  Ricci  and  Vermiglioli, 
nor  have  we  visited  La  Bastia,  near  Fabriano,  which  is  a  different 
place  from  La  Bastia,  near  Perugia,  but  we  have  seen  other  pieces  ot 
interest  in  this  inquiry.  Premising  that  Bemardinus  of  Perugia,  who 
was  still  living  in  1519,  cannot  be  Pinturicchio,  who  died  at  Siena  in 
1513,  we  note  first  a  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  assigned  by  Vermiglioli' 
to  Pinturicchio,  in — 

Valencui,    Academy  of  Arts,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Franoeeoo  Borgia. 
Wigan.    SaH  of  Crawford,    The  Virgin  and  Child. 
^  BiGGi,  u,M.,  ii.  86. 

*  '  This  standard,  representing  the  Virgin  protecting  a  mother  and  her  ohild 
from  Satan,  is  still  in  the  Duomo  of  S.  Severino. 

*  '  The  altarpiece  ordered  for  8.  Maria  di  Mercato  is  identical  with  that  now  in 
S.  Domenico,  and  mentioned  arUea.  The  picture  painted  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Public  Palace  is  now  in  the  Communal  QaUery  at  S.  Severino;  it  represents  the 
Annunciation  (reproduced  in  Qnoli,  VArtt  wv^ra  aUa  mostra  di  Perugia,  p.  143). 

^  Vbbmiqijoli,  u.8„  p.  74  and  following. 

*  '  According  to  Dr.  Bombe,  the  signature  of  this  picture,  which  is  still  at  La 
Bastia,  and  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is  **  Belardinus  de  Perusia  pinsit 
1498."  ^  Vbbmiolioli,  «.«.,  pp.  39,  228. 
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Perugia,  Chwch  of  the  Govwenl  of  St.  Catherine.  Second  altar  to 
the  right  (wood,  tempera,  almost  Ufe-eize).^  The  Virgin  enthroned 
with  the  Child,  who  takes  the  ring  from  St.  Catherine.  St.  Peter  stands 
to  the  left ;  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Benedict  to  the  right.  In  front, 
the  young  Baptist  holds  the  reed  cross.  Four  angels  fly  above  the 
throne,  two  of  them  with  flowers,  two  playing  instruments.  Umbrian 
character  is  apparent  in  the  length,  leanness,  and  affected  action  of 
the  frames  and  heads.  The  outlines  are  mechanically  and  incorrectly 
drawn,  the  draperies  without  style.  The  colour,  of  a  dull  neutral  tint 
and  of  a  dry,  thin  substance,  is  slightly  relieved  by  red  shadow.  The 
treatment  of  this  picture  and  its  peculiar  hatching  recall  to  mind  the 
works  of  Carlo,  and  even  of  Vittorio  Crivelli,  whose  influence  extended 
to  the  painters  of  S.  Severino. 

Perugia.  OaUery,  Saia  Z.,  No.  3.  Catalogued  under  the  name  of 
Bernardino  of  Perugia.  Virgin,  Child,  and  infant  Baptist  between 
St.  Francis  and  another  saint  (wood,  life-size).  The  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  two  children  prettily  conceived,  and  recalling  in  that  sense 
only  Raphael's  in  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Antonio  of  Perugia,  in  1859-1860 
in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Naples.^  The  execution,  however,  as  in  the 
foregoing. 

Same  OaUery,  Sola  Z.,  No.  7.  CSatalogued  as  above.  Wood,  half 
life-size.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  an  angel  at  each  corner,  a  concep- 
tion and  movement  also  recalling  those  of  Raphael,  but  by  an  artist 
unable  to  realize  them.  The  costumes  are  fanciful,  and  gold  is  pro- 
fusely employed.  The  execution  a  little  less  rude  than  the  above,  yet 
the  manner  similar. 

Perugia.  In  private  hands,  but  originally  in  S.  Severe.^  A  Virgin 
and  Child  with  a  saint  in  front,  and  two  more  at  the  sides.  Two 
angels  attend  in  rear.    Similar  to  the  last. 

London.  Dudley  House.*  Wood,  tempera,  a  third  life-size.  Virgin 
holding  a  bird  by  a  string,  the  Infant  Christ  in  her  grasp,  within  an 
arch  decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers.  Like  the  preceding,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  schools  of  Squarcione  and  Crivelli. 

The  painter  of  all  these  pieces  is  an  Umbrian  who  preserves  the 
stamp  of  his  countrymen  in  the  character,  type,  and  action  of  his 
figures.  The  handling,  the  system  of  tempera,  costumes  and  copious 
gildings  are  those  of  the  San  Severini,  of  Carlo  and  Vittorio  Crrivelli. 

*  *■  Now  Penigia  Gallery,  SaU  X.,  No.  6. 

*  '  Now  in  the  oolleotion  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

'  Present  whereabouts  unknown.  *  *  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 
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Either  he  went  early  from  Perugia  to  SanBeverino,  or  he  was  born  there. 
One  traces  the  efEort  of  a  follower  of  Crivelli  to  assume  the  Perugian 
manner  rather  than  that  of  a  Perugian  desirous  of  appropriating 
that  of  CrivellL  The  place  where  the  records  of  Bernardino  of  Perugia 
have  been  found  is  S.  Severino.  The  pictures  above  described  are 
like  those  of  the  San  Severini  and  Crivelli,  and  those  amongst  them 
which  are  in  the  Gallery  of  Perugia  are  attributed  to  Bernardino  of 
Perugia.  We  therefore  possess  enough  to  determine  the  style  of 
Bernardino,  who  was  so  long  confounded  with  Pinturicchio.^  Tet 
we  must  not  forget  that  another  picture  exists  under  the  name  of 
Bernardino  of  Perugia.    It  is  in — 

Pctris.  Louvre,  No.  1,642.^  Subject:  The  CSrucifixion,  with  numerous 
figures.    Obsini  assigns  it  {Ouida  di  Perugia)  to  Pinturicchio,  with 

*  ^  The  full  name  of  this  painter  is  Bemaidino  di  BCariotto  deUo  Stagno.  As 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bombb  («.«.,  p.  95),  he  was  probably  the  pupil  of  Lodovico  di 
Angelo  BCattioli  of  Perugia,  whose  signed  Christ  among  saints,  in  the  Perugia 
Duomo,  offers  many  points  of  contact  with  Bernardino's  works.  In  S.  Severino 
(where  his  presence  is  first  recorded  in  1602,  but  where  he  probably  had  by  then 
been  living  for  some  years)  he  appears  to  have  worked  in  company  with  Lorenzo  n. 
da  S.  Severino.  In  1522  he  was  back  at  Perugia,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,  dying  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1566  (compare  Bombb,  in  Thdoi b  and  Bbokbb, 
AUegemeines  Lexikon,  m.  441  aq.). 

In  addition  to  the  works  by  him  hitherto  mentioned,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated: 

Aasisi,  Mr,  F,  ifcMon  Perkins,  88,  Dominic  and  Sebastian  (see  Pbbkins,  in 
RoBMgna  d'orte  «Cfn6ni,  i  110). 

BtuUa  {near  Assist),  8,  Antonio,  The  ^rgin  of  Mercy  adored  by  St.  Anthony 
the  Abbot,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  the  members  of  a  confraternity  (reproduced 
in  Gholi,  u,s.,  p.  144). 

Berf/amo,    Aeeademia  Carraraf  No,  557.    Vietk  (Morelli  collection). 

Cambridge,  Mass,  Fogg  Museum,  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  (from  the 
Cacoialupi  collection  at  Macerata;  see  Pbskins,  u,s„  p.  110,  with  reproduction). 

Foligno.    Communal  Oallery,    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels. 

Gwddo  Tadino,    Duomo,  saoristy.    The  Virgin  and  Child  (c/.  anUa,  p.  223). 

London,    Mr.  Bobert  Benson,    The  Salutation.    The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

Matdiea,  Museo  Piersanii,  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (reproduced  in 
Gbou,  «.«.). 

Perugia.  Communal  Cfallery,  8ala  X.,  No.  I,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  Andrew  and  Juliana  (from  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  Abate  at  Perugia).  No.  2: 
The  Holy  Family  with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Boch. 

Richmond.  Sir  Frederick  Cook.  The  Visitation.  The  Presentation  (fragments 
of  a  predella). 

Rome.    Seialoja  CdUecUon.    Signed  picture  (c/.  UArte,  zL  319). 

*  ^  This  picture  is  now  catalogued  as  the  work  of  an  unknown  Italian  painter 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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the  date  of  1518.  It  is  an  Umbrian  work  in  oil,  by  a  man  of  a  coarse 
fibre,  but  full  of  power  and  life,  a  contemporary  of  Giambattista 
Gaporali,  Gocchi,  and  Paris  Alfani,  but  not  the  same  artist  as  the 
author  of  the  foregoing  series,  unless  he  completely  altered  his  manner. 

A  few  lines  also  for  Matteo  Balducci. 

This  third-rate  artist  was  bom  at  Fontignano,  and  is  known  by  a 
contract  of  1509  (in  which  his  name  appears  in  the  capacity  of  a 
witness)  to  have  been  in  connection  with  Pinturicchio  (com.  Vasabi, 
vi.  408).  He  had,  however,  gained  no  great  proficiency  there  when 
Pinturicchio  died.  In  1517  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Bazzi  for  six 
years  {Doc,  Sen.,  iii.  72).  Oualandi  has  published  a  contract  and 
payments  for  an  altarpiece  by  him  in  S.  Francesco  di  Pian  Gastagniano 
in  Montamiata,  1523-1524  {Memories  u.«.,  ser.  ii.,  pp.  17,  18).  There 
are  returns  of  his  property  in  Citt&  della  Pieve  for  the  year  1543,  and 
he  was  a  municipal  councillor  in  that  place  in  1550  and  1553  (Hbzza- 
NOTTS,  Vita  di  Perugino,  u.«.,  p.  286). 

Matteo  Balducci  is  the  author  of  the  following  pictures: 

Siena.  8.  Spirito.  CappeUa  de*  Borgheai,  Altarpiece  (wood,  oil), 
assigned  (Falusohi,  Ouida,  p.  142 ;  Taia,  Ouida,  p.  Ill)  to  Matteo  di 
Giovanni.  Assimiption  of  the  Virgin.  By  the  side  of  the  tomb,  below 
the  glory,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  in  front  two  infant 
angels.  Two  seraphs  at  the  side  of  the  glory  bear  flower  pots.  In  a 
lunette,  the  Eternal  in  benediction  in  a  halo  with  cherubs'  heads.  The 
Virgin's  face  ia  softly  expressive,  but  the  figures  generally  are  feeble, 
and  the  colour  is  dim,  washy,  and  without  relief.  The  angels  in  front 
of  the  tomb  resemble  those  at  the  base  of  the  plinths  in  the  oappella 
Piccolomini.  Balducci  is  therefore  an  Umbrian  of  the  school  of 
Pinturicchio.  The  predella  of  this  picture,  representing  the  Virgin 
with  the  dead  Messiah  on  her  lap,  with  St.  John  Evangelist  and  the 
Magdalen,  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  and  St.  Catherine^  ia  in 
the  same  style  as  the  altarpiece,  and  now  in — 

Siena.  Academy ,  No.  406.  There  are  further  in  the  collection: 
No.  359,  half-length  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  between  SS.  Bernardino 
and  Catherine.  No.  346,  an  Angel  in  Adoration  (small  panel). 
No.  391,  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis.  Nos.  393, 
377,  381,  379:  The  two  first,  in  tempera,  figures  of  Justice  and  Faith; 
the  two  last,  in  oil,  Fortitude  and  Charity. 

Siena.    8.  Maria  Maddalena.^    Nativity  (small),  an  Umbrian  com- 

*  ^  Now  in  the  Siena  Gallery  (No.  386). 
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position  on  the  model  of  Pinturiccluo,  of  a  light  colour,  and  feeble 
in  character,  variouflly  assigned  to  Perogino  and  Pinturicchio. 

Same  convent,^  Virgin  and  Child,  and  youthful  Baptist,  reminiscent 
of  Pinturicchio,  and  perhaps  by  some  other  of  his  pupils  than  Bal- 
ducci. 

Paris.  Louvre,  No.  1,417.  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints,  classed  in  the 
Umbrian  school,  careful,  but  feeble  tempera,  in  Balducci's  manner. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  Bazzi  on  Balducci  in  all  these 
pieces.^ 

*  ^  Now  in  the  Siena  GaUery  (No.  387). 

*  *  The  catalogue  of  Balducci's  extant  works  may  be  extended  as  follows: 
Bergamo,    Aecademia  Carrorat  No.  648.    The  Flight  of  dcslia  (Morelli  ooUec. 

tion). 

Celona  {near  Siena).  S.  Francesco,  Chofd  of  8.  Egidio.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  the  boy  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Francis. 

Cologne.  Wattraf  Riehartz  Mueeum,  No.  628.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two 
saints. 

Oubbio.    Communal  OaUery,  No.  36.    Bacchanal 

London.    Sari  of  Crawford.    Diana  and  Aotieon. 

Oxford.    Chriel  Church.    St.  Christopher. 

iSfteiia.  QcUery,  No.  36i.  SS.  Jerome  and  BCary  Magdalen.  No.  398,  SS.  Agnes 
and  Frands.  Opera  dd  Duomo.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  Ex-oonvent  of  the  Cam* 
panei.  First  Cloister.  The  Assumption  (fresco ;  only  in  part  by  Balducci).  Palazzo 
Saracini,  No.  1,424.    The  Dream  of  Hercules. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

LO  SPAGNA 

rriHE  most  mterefiting  figure  amongst  the  PerogineBqueB,  Baphael 
Jl  always  excepted,  is  that  of  Oiovamii  di  Pietro,  known  in  his 
time  and  by  posterity  as  Lo  Spagna.^  The  darkness  which  con- 
ceals the  history  of  his  birth  overspreads  the  greatest  part  of  his 
career.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  period  when  he  joined 
Perugino.  His  life  is  a  blank  mitil  1507,  when  he  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  an  independent  master  at  Todi.^  The  qnalifioation 
of  Spaniard  appended  to  his  name  in  a  document  of  that  period 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  nationality;  but  the  artistic  education 
which  he  received  was  purely  ItaUan,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
bred  to  the  profession  of  a  painter  under  Perugino  and  Pinturiochio. 
As  such  he  is  as  a  candidate  for  a  share  in  the  execution  of  the 
ceiling  at  the  hall  of  the  Gambio,  or  of  the  double  altarpiece  at 
8.  Francesco  al  Monte,  ordered  of  Yannucci  in  1502.  The  style 
which  characterizes  his  authentic  works  in  Spoleto  may  be  traced 
in  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  of  1505  at  Panicale,  and  in  a 
fresco  of  the  same  period  in  8.  Agostino  of  that  place.^    He  was 

^  He  Ib  called  MagiBter  Joannee  Petri  in  a  record  dated  in  1517  at  Spoleto, 
quoted  by  Mabiotti  {Lettere»  p.  196).  It  ia  a  question  whether  Petnu  here  is 
the  father  of  Spagna  or  Pietro  Perugino — ^his  master  in  art.  But  see  Qiam» 
dierud.  ort*  iii.  15.)  [*  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  oontraiy  to  common 
use,  PetruB  should  here  not  stand  for  the  name  of  the  painter's  father.  In  a  record 
of  June  6,  1511 — ^when  Perugino  was  still  alive — Spagna  is  called  "mi^tro 
Johanne  quondam  Petri  hispano  piotore."] 

'  See  potiea,  [*  On  March  9,  1504,  Spagna,  together  with  the  Papal  treasurer* 
Alfano  degli  Alfani,  valued  some  paintings  executed  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenxo  In 
the  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian  in  S.  Pietro  at  Perugia  (Rossi,  in  Arehivio  Horieo 
ddr  arte,  ser.  L,  vol  ii.,  p.  313:  Bombb,  in  Italieniache  ForMhungtn,  v.  126,  333). 
On  the  share  which  Spagna  probably  had  in  the  Circumcision  ordered  from  Do- 
menico  Pecori  of  ArezEo  in  1506,  see  aiUea,  p.  131,  n.  2.] 

>  See  antea,  Perugino's  Life. 
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the  companion  of  Baphael  at  Perugia  daring  their  joint  stay  in 
the  school  of  Peragino,  and  after  Sanzio  began  to  labour  on  his 
own  account  in  CittJi  di  Castello.  His  manner  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Feruginesque  and  Baphaelesque,  without  the  high  qualities  of 
either ;  and  its  earliest  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  youthful 
and  somewhat  feeble  Nativity  at  the  Vatican,  called  the  Madonna 
della  Spineta  from  the  convent  near  Todi,  for  which  it  was 
commissioned.^ 

There  is  very  little  in  this  composition  calling  for  special 
remark.  The  Infant,  lying  on  the  foreground,  with  its  fingers  in 
its  mouth;  St.  Joseph  to  the  left,  on  one  knee,  expressing  surprise 
by  startled  action;  the  Virgin  to  the  right,  resigned  and  in  prayer; 
two  angels  in  rear  between  them  and  a  third  in  immediate  attend- 
ance behind  the  mother  of  Christ,  form  the  principal  group.  In 
the  middle  distance,  two  shepherds,  and  others  on  foot  and  on 
horseback  in  a  landscape;  to  the  right,  the  pent-house  and  cattle; 
in  the  air,  three  angels,  erect,  singing  from  a  long  scroll — ^this  is 
all.  The  peculiar  traits  in  the  piece  which  distinguish  Spagna  are 
the  long  head,  neck,  and  shoulderless  frame  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
square  and  lanky  shape  of  angels,  curt  proportions  of  hand  and 
foot,  and  overcharged  drapery.  Superadded  are  gravity  of 
demeanour,  an  ashen  grey  coolness  of  tone,  equal  finish  of  parts 
in  fore  and  background,  minuteness  of  detail  without  great  reUef 
by  hght  and  shade.  The  picture,  though  painted  in  oil,  looks 
washy  and  pale.  It  is  the  first  impression  of  an  arrangement 
repeated  with  variations  in  the  altarpiece  of  the  Ancajani  at  the 
Berlin  Museum.'    The  annexed  reproduction  of  the  abraded 

^  Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  assigned  by  Vbbmiolioli  {Bernardino  PifUwricMo, «.«., 
p.  42)  to  Fintnriochio,  by  Ossmi  {Life  of  PeruginOf «.«.,  p.  104)  to  Vannuooi,  and  in 
descriptions  of  the  Vatican  to  Perugino,  Pinturiochio,  and  Baphael.  The  latter 
theory  seems  countenanced  by  Passayant  (ii.  6,  449)  when  describing  a  head  of 
St.  Joseph  amongst  the  drawings  of  the  British  Museum.  The  drawing,  however, 
oannot  be  by  Baphael  (it  is  numbered  No.  44  ex-Beynold's  collection),  being  too 
loose.  On  the  back  of  the  sheet  is  a  figure  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  which  Spagna's 
hand,  following  the  style  of  Perugino,  is  more  apparent.  But  caution  is  required 
before  assigning  either  the  head  or  the  St.  Sebastian  to  Spagna.  The  former  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  the  head  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  Spineta  altarpiece. 

'  Berlin  Museum,  No.  150,  under  the  name  of  Baphael.  [*  Now  under  that  of 
Spagna.]  Its  removal  from  8.  Pietro  in  the  monastery  of  Ferentillo,  and  subse- 
quent peregrinations,  are  related  by  Punqilbohi  {Raphael,  «.«.,  p.  18),  and  by 
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distemper  may  be  compared  with  the  Spineta  Nativity,  and  wiU 
prove  that  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  attendant  angek  are  lined  in 
both  from  different  sides  of  the  same  cartoon. 

The  Berlin  altarpiece  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  was 
painted  for  Ancajano  Ancajani,  who  lived  fifteen  years  (1478—1508) 
Abbot  of  Ferenidllo  near  Spoleto.  It  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  attached  to  that  monastery,  and  was  only  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  restored  in  the  year  1700,  That  it  should 
have  been  attributed  to  Raphael's  youth  is  due  to  the  Peruginesque 
mode  of  its  distribution  and  drawing,  and  its  Baphaelesque  accom- 
paniments of  type  and  drapery.  Yet,  on  dose  inspection,  its  cold 
carefuhiess  produces  an  impression  different  from  that  of  a 
Baphael.  Purity,  deUcacy,  and  refinement  are  the  qualities 
usually  assigned  to  the  figures.^  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
they  are  carried  out  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  minuteness  of 
detail,  but  with  less  feeling  or  selection  than  are  usual  even  in 
Sanzio's  earUest  performances.  Their  setting  and  air  are  such 
as  might  be  realized  by  a  man  without  great  originality  of  power, 
of  the  passionless  diligence  for  which  Sassoferrato  was  remarkable 
at  a  later  period.  The  mould  of  the  faces  is  broadly  imitated  from 
that  of  Baphael,  but  without  his  candour  and  Hghtness  of  grace ; 
with  more  than  his  usual  stiffaess,  but  none  of  his  sentiment. 
They  are  simple  blocks  without  waving  lines  of  beauty.  The  male 
heads  are  long  in  forehead  and  jaw,  pinched  and  withered  in 
features,  often  vulgar  like  those  of  Pinturicchio,  those  of  females 
and  angels  are  round  and  plump,  but  of  an  unhealthy  fleshiness, 
unnaturally  projected  from  the  neck,  with  round  noses  and  small 
prim  mouths,  a  family  likeness  being  traceable  through  them  all, 
and  proving  conventionalism  and  want  of  vigour  in  the  artist. 
The  drapery  is  drawn  together  by  hand,  and  made  to  fold  where 
Nature  would  have  left  it  plain  and  hanging.  It  is  for  this  reason 
surcharged,  broken,  or  festooned.  Without  entering  into  detail, 
one  may  note  the  heavy  squareness  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  young 

Passayant  {Raphad,  i.,  p.  66,  and  ii.  p.  16).    Another  picture  quite  with  the 
impress  of  Spagna,  is  No.  136  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  under  the  name  of  Raphael. 
Subject:  the  Saviour  in  the  Tomb  (canvas,  kneepieoe).    [*  Not  now  shown 
officially  ascribed  to  the  Umbrian  school,  eirea  1600.] 
1  KuaLSB's  Handbook, 
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king  erect  on  the  right,  the  bony  diyness  of  the  kneeling  one,  and 
the  gaunt  leanness  of  the  angels.  All  the  hands  and  feet  are  short 
in  shape  and  cramped  in  the  Umbrian  fashion.  The  landscape,  a 
vale,  on  the  rocky  sides  of  which  the  king's  suite  descends,  is  a 
mixture  of  Raphael  and  Pinturicchio.  The  colour,  abraded  down 
to  the  cloth,  leaves  the  drawing  bare,  and  seems  to  have  been 
originally  of  a  pale  yellow,  slightly  shadowed  with  grey.^ 

The  two  altarpieces  of  the  Spineta  and  of  the  Ancajani,  executed 
for  convents  in  the  vicinity  of  Spoleto,  where  Spagna  usually  lived, 
naturally  suffer  by  comparison  with  pictures  by  Perugino  and 
Raphael;  yet  they  are  of  the  greatest  interest  as  evidence  of  the 
process  by  which  an  industrious  and  conscientious  workman 
succeeded  in  combining  the  manner  of  his  master  with  that  of 
his  comrade,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  career  by 
steadiness  and  attention.  The  mode  in  which  he  concentrated 
the  individuality  of  Raphael,  Perugino,  and  of  Pinturicchio  in 
productions  of  his  own,  is  further  illustrated  in  the  large  panel  of 
S.  Oirolamo  at  Perugia,^  where  a  vast  inlaid  throne,  protected  by 
a  rich  dais,  is  occupied  by  a  beautiful  Virgin  and  Child  full  of 
Raphaelesque  freshness.  A  St.  Jerome  in  sweeping  draperies 
stands  reading  intently  at  one  side,  with  St.  Anthony  behind  him. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  other  looks  round  towards  the  throne, 
to  which  he  points,  and  St.  Francis  pensively  pauses  as  he  holds  a 
book  in  both  hands.  The  style  which  reveals  Spagna  in  the  two 
first  and  in  the  angel  above  them,  is  modified  by  a  reminiscence 
of  Pinturicchio  in  the  two  last,  whilst  an  angel,  hovering  to  the 

^  The  angles  of  the  frame  oontain  two  sybik,  SS.  Benediot  and  Soholastioa. 
The  ornament  of  the  frame,  which  ia  of  Spagna's  time»  has  been  renewed  or  re- 
touohed. 

A  drawing  (No.  62,  MS.  Payne  Knight,  British  Museum)  is  preserved,  and  has 
been  assigned  by  Passavaitt  {Raphael,  ii.  647,  and  Waaoin,  Treaaurea,  L  226) 
to  Sanzio.  It  is  described  as  a  study  for  the  young  king,  standing  to  the  right  in 
the  Ancajani  altarpiece.  The  attitude  is  not  exactly  the  same,  however,  and  the 
drawing  is  inverted.    But  this  is  a  feeble  school  work. 

The  character  of  Spagna  is  more  decidedly  apparent  in  (No.  63>  MS.  Payne 
Knight,  British  Museum)  a  drawing  of  a  group  of  horsemen  and  two  figures  on 
foot,  in  black  point  on  slightly  tinted  yeUow  paper,  with  the  lights  in  white.  This 
sheet,  once  assigned  to  Raphael,  is  now  under  the  name  of  Pinturicchio.  The  style 
is  that  of  Spagna. 

«  Now  in  the  Perugia  Gallery.  Sala  XVII.,  No.  19. 
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left  over  the  pair,  roBembles  one  by  Yannncd.  In  the  mmat-e 
detail  and  synunetry  of  the  distance,  in  the  finish  of  the  omamentfl 
on  the  throne,  in  the  cast  of  drapery  in  general,  one  is  also  reminded 
of  Pintoricohio;  bnt  the  hand  is  that  of  Spagna,  whose  talent  is 
not  sufficient  to  yield  anything  of  great  originality,  and  who 
supports  himself  as  he  best  can  by  grafting  on  the  old  style  of 
Yannucci  and  Bernardino  the  younger  one  of  Sanzio,  and  thus 
produces  a  cento  of  no  disagreeable  kind,  but  still  without  the 
breath  of  independent  genius.  Most  striking  is  the  use  of  oil 
medium  on  the  system  pursued  by  Baphael  at  the  beginning  of  his 
change  to  the  Florentine  manner,  the  pale  colour  being  laid  in  on 
a  white  ground.  Equally  so  are  the  leanness,  dryness,  and  length 
of  forms,  and  the  bony  development  of  articulations  and  extrenoi- 
ties  resembling  those  of  the  Milan  Sposalizio.^ 

But  the  companionship  of  Spagna  and  Baphael  is  still  more 
apparent  in  pieces  now  preserved  in  private  English  collections. 
In  a  charming  little  panel  in  oil  at  Stafford  House  in  London, 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns  is  depicted  in  the  act  of  carrying  the 
cross.  He  bends  slightly  under  the  dreadful  load.  His  face,  of  a 
fine  tone,  is  turned  towards  the  spectator,  and  the  delicate  hair 
of  head  and  beard  waves  lightly  in  the  breeze.  A  clear  sky  verging 
to  pale  yellow  where  the  distant  hills  impinge  upon  it,  an  undu- 
lating country  of  varied  hues,  with  trees  of  simple  branch  and  leaf, 
form  a  total  so  completely  impregnated  with  Baphael's  spirit  that 
the  picture  bears  his  name.^  The  Saviour,  indeed,  is  full  of  tender 
resignation ;  the  touch  is  exquisite,  the  colour  warm  and  pleasing, 
the  landscape  bright.  The  whole  is  worthy  of  Baphael,  yet  really 
by  Spagna  imitating  Sanzio.  The  type  and  forms  are  less  select 
and  grand,  the  pose  less  simple  and  natural  than  Baphael's. 

^  The  right  side  of  the  panel  is  most  injured,  a  mishap  distinctly  marked  also 
in  ihe  forehead  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  right  hand  and  lower  part  of  right  leg  of  the 
Baptist.  On  a  **  carteUo  "  in  the  panelling  of  the  throne  steps  an  inscription  seems 
once  to  have  stood,  which  is  now  illegible.  The  whole  assigned  by  Rumohb 
{Foreehungen,  iii  67}  to  Raphael. 

'  No.  61.  The  catalogue  of  Stafford  House  contains  a  statement  that  the  picture 
was  formerly  in  the  Riooardi  (Medici)  Palace  in  Florence,  and  that  it  was  originally 
painted  for  the  private  chapel  of  Gioyanni  do'  Medici,  who  was  afterwards  Leo  X. 
An  elaborate  yellow-grey  monochrome  ornament  gives  richness  to  the  small 
pilaster  framing;  (wood,  oil).  [*  This  picture  was  not  included  in  the  Sutherland 
sale.  July  11,  1913.] 
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The  figare  betrays  an  overstadied  elegance,  and  the  drapery  an 
unnecessary  repetition  of  folds  in  one  direction.  The  colonr  is 
more  remarkable  for  softness  than  force,  more  carefal  than  bold 
and  masterly.  That  which  in  Raphael  is  a  natural  gift,  the 
undefinable  something  which  gives  its  charm  to  eveiything  he 
does,  is  wanting.^ 

Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  collection  is  enriched  with  another 
attractive  specimen  of  Spagna's  imitative  capacity  ;*  an  adapta- 
tion on  a  small  scale  of  Ferugino's  Christ  on  the  Mount,^  with 
the  Redeemer  in  profile,  the  three  sleeping  apostles  in  the  fore- 
ground shghtly  changed  in  attitude,  the  angel  sent  back  into  the 
distance,  and  the  soldiers  in  rear  in  quiet  action.  Raphael  is  also 
credited  with  this  picture.  It  has  not,  however,  the  ease  and 
unstrained  action,  the  sweetness  and  freshness,  the  charm  of  life 
which  please  in  Sanzio  even  when  his  figures  are  least  happy  in 
proportions  or  general  aspect.  Nor  is  the  colour  in  Mr.  Maitland's 
panel  treated  with  the  great  master's  accustomed  ease,  or  bright 
with  his  vivid  and  transparent  tone.  It  has  not  the  pure  harmonic 
chord  which  vibrates  to  the  depths  of  the  spectator's  heart.  The 
difference  between  this  Christ  on  the  Mount  and  one  that  Raphael 
might  have  produced,  is  that  which  must  always  be  discerned  in 
comparing  the  creations  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  replete  with 
genius,  whilst  the  other  is  not. 

Spagna,  the  least  favoured  of  the  two,  is  the  author  of  Mr. 
Maitland's  Christ  on  the  Mount.  Yet  Mr.  Fassavant,  in  speaking 
of  it  as  one  of  Raphael's  youthful  efforts,^  supports  his  theory  on 
a  passage  in  Vasari,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  highly  finished 
panel  representing  the  subject  was  ordered  by  Guidubaldo  of 
Urbino,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  became  the  property  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Camaldoles  of  Urbino.^  From  thence  Mr.  Fassa- 
vant relates  that  it  was  taken  to  Gubbio,  and  preserved  there  in 
the  family  of  the  Gabrielli,  one  of  the  members  of  which  had  been 
prior  of  the  Camaldoles,  and  thence  to  the  Falazzo  GabrieUi  in 

^  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  same  stamp  of  art  here  as  in  the  saints  at  Dudley 
House,  known  to  be  by  Spagna. 

*  >  It  is  now  in  the  National  Qallery  (No.  1,032). 

'  Aoademy  of  Arts  at  Florence,  No.  63  (see  antea,  p.  312  aq) 

*  Life  ofRaphad,  i.  77-8.  ii  31.  »  Vasaw,  Life  of  Haphael/iy.  323  sq. 
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Rome.  Bnt  the  whole  of  this  stoiy  rests  on  a  faneifol  basis. 
The  picture  of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  is  that  which  was  in  the  Palazso 
Oabrielli  at  Borne,  but  it  is  not  that  which  Yasari  mentions,  unleBs 
we  assume  that  he  described  it  incorrectly.  He  distinctly  states 
that  the  Saviour  prays  on  the  Mount,  but  that  the  apostles  are 
asleep  in  the  distance.  At  Mr.  Maitland's  the  apostles  are  in  the 
for^ound.  But  even  were  it  true  that  this  very  work  was  done 
for  the  Duke  Guidubaldo,  the  name  of  Baphael  would  still  be 
incorrect,  and  we  must  assume  that  Spagna  executed  it  in  oil  at 
Baphael's  request.^ 

The  catalogue  of  the  Spagnas  in  this  class  is  hardly  exhausted 
with  the  notice  of  a  graceful  and  exquisitely  finished  little  Virgin 
and  Child,  a  distemper  in  the  mode  of  the  Ancajani  altarpiece, 
exhibited  under  the  name  of  Ferugino  in  the  Gallery  of  Bovigo.^ 

As  early  as  1607  Spagna  begins  to  leave  more  certain  traces  of 
his  passage  through  the  towns  surrounding  Spoleto.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  he  promises  a  Coronation  to  the  church  of  the 
Beformati  of  Monte  Santo  di  Todi,^  and  agrees  to  imitate  the 
altarpiece  of  S.  Girolamo  at  Nami.^  He  stipulates  for  time,  and 
is  only  ready  to  deliver  in  1611.^    As  at  Nami,  where  the  painter 

^  Qeheimenath  Dr.  W^aaobk  {Treamres,  iii.,  p.  5}  has  already  suggested  that 
Spagna  had  a  share  in  the  work.  It  is  in  all  but  perfect  preservation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  head  of  the  sixth  soldier  to  the  left,  counting  from  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the'panel.  There  are  little  bits  of  the  drapery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
slightly  abraded,  a  spot  on  the  temple  of  the  Saviour,  and  an  abrasion  of  the  halo. 

>  No.  42,  Gallery  of  Bovigo.  This  is  a  half-length,  with  a  vertical  split  through 
the  Virgin's  face,  a  little  restored,  of  a  pleasing  warm  colour,  and  somewhat  flat. 
The  Virgin's  gilt  iambus  Lb  new  (wood,  16  inches  by  13). 

*  '  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Communal  Qallery  of  Todi. 

^  **  Die  12  Septembris,  actum  Tuderti  in  pede  platecB  magnsB  presentibus  domino 
Ludovico  de  Aptis  et  domino  Julio  de  Tuderto  .  .  testibus  videlicet.  Hector 
Joannis  Rubri  de  Tuderto  procurator  loci  Montis  Santi  .  .  .  prope  Tuertum 
sponte  sua  dedit  et  locavit  ad  faciendam  unam  tabulam  seu  omamentum  pro 
Eooleeia  Montis  Sancti  magistro  Joanni,  alias  Spagna,  Yspano,  pro  qua  ipse 
promittit  dare  manufaotori  ducatos  ducentum  auri,  et  diotam  tabulam.  .  .  diotus 
magister  Joannes  promittit  f  acere  piotam  de  auro  cum  ooloribus  et  aliis  rebus  ad 
spedem  et  similitudinem  tabule  factsB  in  Ecc.  Sancti  leronymi  de  Namia.  ..." 
(Contracts  of  the  notary  Qian  Antonio  di  Ugolino  Benedettoni,  an.  1507,  p.  148, 
in  Memoriestoriche  di  Todi,  by  Lorenzo  Lboni,  u.«.,  p.  119). 

*  ^  Between  1507  and  1511  Spagna  moved  about  a  good  deaL  On  August  3» 
1508,  he,  at  Todi,  received  payment  for  the  painting  of  a  curtain  for  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Consolazione.    Fifteen  days  later  we  find  him  at  Maoerata,  pledging 
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is  an  assistant  in  Domenico  Ohirlandaio's  atelier,  the  Saviour 
crowns  the  Virgin,  on  clouds  supported  by  cherubs'  heads,  under 
a  conical  canopy  held  up  by  seraphs,  in  the  centre  of  a  company 
of  angels,  prophets,  and  sybils.  Chi  the  meadow  below,  St.  Francis 
kneels  in  the  midst  of  a  score  of  saints,  prominent  amongst  whom 
are  SS.  Jerome,  Louis,  Bernardino,  and  John  the  Baptist.  The 
arching  of  the  upper  part  is  a  border  with  cherubs'  heads;  and 
three  niches  in  each  pilaster  contain  SS.  James,  Mary  Magdalen, 
Louis,  Giovanni  Gapistrano,  Catherine,  and  Bernardino.  A  better 
proof  of  the  subordinate  talent  of  Spagna  can  scarcely  be  found 
than  is  here  a£Forded.  The  clever  and  conscientious  Spaniard,  who 
conmionly  imitates  the  manner  of  the  Umbrians,  is  now  wilUng  to 
take  an  entire  composition  from  a  Florentine;  and  he  does  so 
with  comparative  success,  moulding  the  figures  according  to  his 
own  familiar  type,  and  tinting  them  after  his  own  fashion.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  select  some  fine  forms  and  heads,  particularly  in 
females  and  angels,  but  in  general  his  tendency  is  to  exaggerate 
the  usual  length  of  the  human  frame,  and  he  often  fails  to  give  it 
the  proper  life  and  breadth.  The  round  faces  are  not  unfrequently 
vulgar  in  look  and  in  feature,  and  there  is  a  want  of  breed  in  the 
coarse  feet  and  in  the  large  long  palms  of  short-fingered  hands 
attached  to  thick-set  wrists.  His  study  of  drapery  is  superficial, 
and  the  result  too  often  unmeaning  festoon.  The  flesh-tints  also 
are  not  those  of  healthy  individuals  in  whose  veins  the  red  blood 
flows,  on  whose  cheek  it  mantles.  They  are  pale  and  sickly, 
shadowed  with  earthy  grey,  and  therefore  slight  in  relief.  They 
are  untransparent  and  raw.^    Spagna's  adaptation  of  Perugino's 

himself  to  fulfil  his  obligations  as  a  member  of  that  community.  On  December  14 
of  the  same  year  he  at  Todi  acknowledges  receipt  of  fifty-seven  ducats,  being  part 
of  the  payment  for  the  Monte  Santo  altarpiece.  On  April  17,  September  30,  and 
October  4, 1610,  he  is  recorded  to  have  been  at  Reoanati;  but  by  June  0,  1511,  he 
was  back  at  Todi  (see  GiANtnzzi,  in  Arehivio  storico  dell*  arte,  ser.  L,  voL  i.,  p.  81; 
Bossi,  U.S.,  p.  313  aq,), 

^  Three  of  the  male  saints  in  the  glory  to  the  right  are  discoloured  by  sun- 
light.  The  picture  is  9^  feet  by  7},  wood,  with  the  *'  MDXI "  at  the  base. 
The  figures  now  in  the  pilaster  frame  seem  the  same  as  those  in  Dudley  House. 
But  they  are  in  oil,  whilst  those  of  Dudley  House  are  distemper  pieces.  The 
pilaster  saints  at  Todi  are  more  modem  in  appearance  than  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
and  perhaps  they  are  copied  from  older  ones.  They  are,  at  all  events,  replicas  of 
those  which  belong  to  Lord  Dudley. 
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manner  was  thus  incomplete,  as  he  did  not  master  the  scienee  of 
colouring,  nor  compensate  for  its  absence  by  feeling.  Ss  cold 
and  mechcmical  treatment  seems  incompatible  with  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  copy  the  Nami  altarpiece,  it  was  necessary  that 
Spagna  should  visit  that  place.  Two  saints,  the  Beato  Bernardino 
da  Feltre,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Fadua  in  8.  Oirolamo  of  Nami  might 
prove  that  he  had  been  there,  though  they  cannot  be  taken  as 
good  specimens  of  his  skill.^ 

At  Todi  it  is  said  that  he  painted  six  of  the  cathedral  chapels  f 
and  the  remnants  of  a  Trinity  in  fresco  transferred  with  success 
to  a  wall  in  the  Duomo,  shows  that  when  he  worked  there  his  style 
was  in  its  prime  and  of  the  fullest  breadth.^ 

In  the  Coronation,  which  he  completed  immediately  after  1611 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Todi,  for  the  Franciscans  of  S.  Martino 
near  Trevi,^  he  repeated  many  saints  in  reversed  position,  as  he 

^  Bernardino  is  represented  on  panel  with  the  symbol  of  the  Mons  Pietatis, 
which  he  founded,  in  his  hand.  At  his  feet  a  miniature  figure  kneels  in  prayer. 
The  medium  is  oil,  the  work  done  at  one  painting,  of  a  low  reddish  tone,  showing 
the  under  preparation.  .  .  .  Some  flakes  of  colour  are  scaled  off.  This  pieoe  is 
to  the  left  in  the  church  as  one  faces  the  high-altar.  The  panel  in  which  St.  Anthony 
stands  with  a  child  at  his  feet  is  let  into  a  circular  paneL  He  holds  the  lily  and 
shows  the  flame.  The  tone  is  also  low  and  of  thin  substance.  A  third  panel  of  » 
saint  holding  a  calix  in  the  same  church  seems  by  another  and  coarser  hand. 

*  '  Payments  were  made  to  him  on  October  9, 1513,  for  paintings  in  the  chapel 
of  **  M.  Agamemnone,"  and  on  February  11,  1615,  for  paintings  in  the  chapel  of 
"  Donna  Clarice,"  who  later  caused  him  to  paint  yet  another  chapel,  dedicated  to 
6.  Fortunate.  He  received  various  rates  of  payment  for  this  work  between  Novem- 
ber 10  and  December  30, 1525  (Rossi,  «.«.,  p.  314  «g.). 

'  The  Eternal,  under  life-size,  is  broadly  treated,  as  likewise  the  fleshy  form 
of  the  crucified  Redeemer.  There  is  some  heaviness  in  the  proportions,  which 
are,  however,  correct.  The  drapery  is  festooned.  The  flesh  is  stippled  over  verde, 
of  a  reddish  tinge. 

A  S.  Bernardino  da  Feltre  on  panel  in  the  interior  of  the  convent  of  Monte  Santo 
is  less  able.  This  is  a  panel  about  2  feet  high,  split  vertically  down  the  middle. 
The  saint  holds  a  banner  on  which  one  reads  **  curfi  illius  ab  Mons  Pietat."  The 
painting  is  a  little  flat  and  hard. 

^  The  upper  glory  of  this  Coronation  is  dimmed  by  time  and  dust.  Two  aagols 
flying  at  the  sides  of  the  canopy  are  repeated  from  those  of  Todi.  The  frame  is 
not  filled  with  saints,  but  with  arabesques.  Two  rounds  in  the  spandrils  of  the 
arched  portion  contain  the  Virgin  and  the  angel  annunciate.  Up  till  shortly  before 
1806  two  pieces  of  the  predella  (wood,  oil,  2  feet  by  15  inches)  were  above  the  door 
in  the  church  choir.    They  represented  SU  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata  with 
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had  learned  to  do  in  the  school  of  Peragino,  and  he  reduced  the 
total  number  of  personages  considerably.  He  placed  a  very 
graceful  Magdalen  and  St.  Catherine  at  the  sides  of  the  foreground^ 
and  in  the  distance  a  view  of  the  convent  and  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Assisiy  as  seen  from  the  mill  on  the  old  road  from  Sterpeto 
to  the  sanctuary.  His  drawing  and  colour  on  panel  remain 
unchanged.^ 

A  more  successful  production  of  the  same  period  is  the  fresco 
of  the  Assumption,  dated  1612,  in  the  dead-house  of  the  convent. 
It  is  far  less  crowded  than  the  Coronations,  and  abler  in  conception 
and  design.  The  Virgin  in  her  almond-shaped  halo  stands  in  a 
grand  and  natural  attitude,  and  the  cherubs  in  the  glory  are  worthy 
of  Perugino.  Two  angels  in  prayer  at  her  sides  would  be  charming 
were  the  long  stiff  frames  lined  out  with  grace  equal  to  that  of 
the  heads.  As  it  is,  the  stiffness  strikes  one  as  akin  to  that  of  the 
planets  in  Perugino's  ceiling  at  the  Cambio  of  Perugia.  8S. 
Jerome,  John  the  Baptist,  Francis,  and  Anthony  of  Padua,  looking 
up  as  they  kneel,  are  amongst  the  finest  things  of  Spagna,  the 
latter  especially  full  of  inspired  tenderness.  The  cast  of  drapery 
is  excellent,  especially  in  the  saints  in  monkish  dress,  and  the  pale 
yellow  flesh-lights  are  fused  with  ease  into  the  reddish  stippling 
of  the  half-tones  and  shadows.  Yet  the  failings  traceable  through 
the  Spineta  and  Ancajani  altarpieces  upwards  are  not  entirely 
absent.^ 

More  curious,  however,  and  perhaps  of  greater  interest,  are  the 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Lagrime  at  Trevi.  In 
a  lunette,  S.  Ubaldo  in  benediction  sits  between  rows  of  kneeling 
monks,  whilst  an  angel  holds  up  an  open  book  out  of  which  he 
reads,  and  others  attend  with  his  crozier  and  mitre.  In  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  beneath  the  lunette,  as  in  the  chief 

the  attendant  friar  (fignrea  with  long  frames  and  small  heads)  and  St.  Hartin 
sharing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar.  These  pieces  were  missing  at  a  later  visit. 
The  altarpiece  is  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Todi,  and  of  the  same  period.  [*  This 
altarpieoe  was  really  ordered  from  him  on  July  10, 1522.  See  Lbonu,  in  Oiomale 
di  enuUxione  artisHca,  iii.  174  tqq.] 

*  ^  Both  the  Coronation  and  the  two  pieces  of  the  predella  are  now  in  the 
Communal  Gallery  at  Trevi 

'  On  the  lower  edge  of  the  fresco  is  the  date  *'  MDXII,"  the  last  cipher  abraded. 
Part  of  the  cheek  and  three  fingers  of  one  of  the  hands  in  the  Virgin  are  gone. 
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personage  of  the  lunette  itself ,  a  distant  reminiscence  of  Raphael 
may  be  discovered.  The  Deposition  is  taken  from  that  in  the 
Borghese  palace  at  Borne,  or  from  one  of  the  numerous  drawings 
sketched  previous  to  its  completion.  But  at  Trevi  the  composi- 
tion is  transferred  to  the  wall  in  Spagna's  manner,  the  figures  being 
slender  and  square,  and  carried  out  with  his  cold  and  unwearying 
diligence.^  On  the  pilasters  of  the  altar  two  canvases  contain 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  St.  Cecilia  in  natural  proportions, 
both  nicely  poised  and  drawn,  with  a  fair  share  of  elegance  and 
refinement  in  their  appearance.^  Had  not  Spagna  renewed  his 
companionship  with  Baphael  at  Bome,  he  could  scarcely  have 
done  anything  so  redolent  of  the  great  master;  but  the  question 
arises,  Where  may  Spagna  and  Baphael  have  met  again  ?  Gould 
they  have  seen  each  other  at  Florence  or  at  Bome  ?  Proob  of 
Spagna's  residence  at  Florence  are  not  forthcoming,  nor  is  there 
direct  evidence  of  his  stay  at  Bome,  but  the  existence  of  certain 
frescoes  there  might  circumstantially  confirm  it. 

The  summer  residence  of  La  MagUana,  enlarged  by  Julius  QL., 
was  frequently  used  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  parties  of  pleasure. 
A  chapel  in  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Cardinal  of  Favia,  was  adorned  with  frescoes  of 
the  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Felicity,  and 
the  Eternal  in  benediction.  Although  damage  of  various  kinds 
has  been  done  to  these  wall-paintings,  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
opening  of  a  door  between  the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  of  the  Annun- 

^  These  freeooee  are  injnred  by  »  flaw  nmning  down  the  oentre  of  the  waU. 
Part  of  the  angel  holding  the  crosder  has  scaled  away  with  the  lime  of  the  wall. 
The  head  of  ChriBt  in  the  Entombment  is  rubbed  off  and  retoached,  and  that  of  a 
spectator  nearest  to  the  man  carrying  the  Savioor's  body  at  the  shoulders  is  new. 
The  Virgin  on  the  left  is  in  great  part  damaged.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Uie  left  side 
of  the  wall  is  in  a  bad  condition.  A  saint  is  painted  in  a  niche  to  the  left  of  the 
Entombment,  a  Sk  Joseph  in  another  niche  to  the  right.  Above  are  two  half- 
length  prophets  in  medallions  on  mosaic  ground. 

^  St.  Catherine  holds  a  book  and  a  sword.  Her  face  is  a  little  vulgar.  The 
blue  background  is  repainted  and  opaque.  The  St.  Cecilia  plays  the  pipes.  Her 
head  is  neatly  attired,  and  the  feet  and  hands  are  better  drawn  than  usuaL  On 
the  ground  are  a  flute,  tambourine,  and  music.  The  flesh  is  not  so  well  preserved 
as  in  the  St.  Catherine,  and  the  shadows  have  become  black.  But  Spagna's  execu- 
tion of  the  figures  in  tempera  is  better  than  usual.  Both  are  life-size.  [*  These 
pictures  are  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Trevi  (Noti.  G3  and  60).] 
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elation,  and  by  a  breach  of  large  dimensions  in  the  Martyrdom; 
in  the  next  place  by  the  transfer  of  the  remains  to  canvas  in 
St.  Geciha  at  Borne,  there  is  enough  left  for  forming  a  judgment 
upon  them.  The  Annunciation  and  Visitation  are  Uke  designs  by 
Perugino  carried  out  by  Spagna.  The  grouping,  movement,  and 
types  are  affected,  tender,  and  graceful.  The  Virgin's  head  in  the 
Visitation  is  distinctly  Peruginesque,  and  the  two  angels  at  the 
sides,  with  their  arms  across,  recall  those  in  song  in  the  sky  of 
the  Spineta  Nativity.^  The  most  important  variation  of  these 
pieces  from  one  by  Perugino  is  in  the  drawing,  the  faulty  nature 
of  which  points  directly  to  Spagna.  In  the  Annunciation,  Uvely 
movements  are  marred  by  the  exaggerated  manner  in  which  the 
extremities  are  cramped.  The  drapery  also  is  like  that  of  Peru- 
giuo's  declining  years,  or  that  of  the  Coronation  and  Crucifixion 
of  1602  at  S.  Francesco  al  Monte  of  Perugia.  The  colour  is  that 
of  the  Entombment  at  Trevi,  of  a  pale  yellow  flesh  shaded  with 
greenish  grey,  without  much  relief  or  mass  of  chiaroscuro.  The 
handling  is  also  Uke  Spagna's.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Felicity  is 
scarcely  recognizable  in  its  mutilated  condition.  But  the  com- 
position is  exactly  that  of  Baphael,  as  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio, 
though  the  execution  apparently  remained  in  Spagna's  hands, 
as  the  colour  resembles  his  in  the  Entombment  of  Trevi. 

The  Eternal  is  a  noble  conception  in  the  spirit  of  Baphael's 
best  time.  The  splendid  turn  of  the  Father's  frame  as  he  looks 
down  from  the  glory  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  with  his  left  hand 
open,  and  the  right  raised  above  the  forehead  in  token  of  blessing, 
is  full  of  swing,  whilst  the  two  angels  at  his  sides  casting  flowers 
from  out  of  the  clouds  are  admirably  conceived.  These  figures 
are  so  fine  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  they  were  designed  by 
Baphael,  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  Moses 
and  the  Burning  Bush,  and  the  Dream  of  Jacob,  in  the  Hall  of 
Heliodorus  at  the  Vatican,  or  the  mosaics  at  S.  Maria  del  Popolo. 
But  the  composition  is  not  carried  out  by  its  creator.  It  is  drawn 
with  some  hardness  and  want  of  feeling.  The  draperies  are  an 
adaptation  of  Baphael's  grand  cast  without  the  necessary  study 
of  the  forms  beneath  it.  The  handling  is  cold,  the  colour  pleasing, 
but  wanting  in  atmosphere  and  relief,  and  treated  without 

^  The  angel  to  the  right  is  somewhat  injured. 
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breadth.^  Spagna,  not  Giulio  Bomano,  or  Penni,  would  have 
worked  out  a  sketch  of  Baphael  in  this  way.  It  might  be  that  in 
the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  he  used  a  cartoon  of  Penigino's 
school,  taking  for  the  two  other  frescoes  one  from  BaphaeL  The 
impression  in  general  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  series  is  by  the 
same  artist.  Spagna's  imitation  of  Perugino  and  Sanzio  would 
thus  be  very  tangibly  proved.* 

After  much  wandering  in  this  wise  between  the  capital  and 
cities  in  the  vaDeys  of  the  Tiber  and  its  confluents,  Spagna  deter- 
mined  to  settle  permanently  in  one  spot  with  his  family,  and  he 
chose  Spoleto  for  this  purpose,  perhaps  because  his  wife,  who  was 
a  native  of  those  parts,  desired  it,  perhaps  because  the  town 
was  centrally  situated  with  respect  to  places  in  which  he  found 
most  employment. 

Before  the  death  of  JuUus  11.  in  1618  he  had  painted  the  arms 
of  that  pontiff  for  the  Public  Palace  at  Spoleto  in  the  usual  form, 
with  two  fine  compositions  of  Charity  and  Clemency  at  the  sides, 
and  Justice  in  a  lunette  above  them.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the 
resemblance  between  the  first  of  these  subjects  and  Marc  Antonio's 
engraving  from  Baphael's  Charity.  One  sees  how  much  more 
successful  Spagna  was  when  he  imitated  Sanzio  than  when  he  took 
Perugino  or  Pinturicchio  for  his  models.^  He  doubtless  adorned 
the  whole  of  the  space  in  part  filled  up  by  these  arms;  and  the 
whitewash  on  the  walls  may  yet  conceal  some  of  his  frescoes.'* 

^  The  ground  in  this  fresco,  which  was  blae.  is  now  bared  to  the  red  under 
preparation,  and  only  a  few  spots  of  the  blue  remain. 

*  '  These  frescoes  are  no  longer  in  S.  Cecilia,  and  the  editor  has  no  clue  to  their 
present  whereabouts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oapitol  Gallery  at  Rome  contains 
a  series  of  frescoes  reproducing  Apollo  and  the  nine  muses  (Nos.  1-10),  formerly 
in  the  Magliana,  and  surely  by  Spagna. 

'  The  bust  of  Julius  is  held  up  in  a  circular  frame  by  a  naked  figure  under  it. 
The  keys  are  supported  by  two  angels  (draperies  of  lower  figure  and  keys  new). 
The  upper  lunette  is  much  damaged,  and  contains  Justice  with  the  balance  and 
two  angels  in  front,  on  clouds  pointing  at  the  aUegorical  figure.  The  head  of  the 
latter  is  coarse  and  common.  Pilasters  separate  the  central  compartment  con- 
taining the  arms  from  those  at  the  sides  fiilled  with  the  subjects  of  Charity  and 
Clemency.  In  the  former,  a  female  gives  the  breast  to  a  child,  whilst  another 
child  stands  by.  Clemency  is  seated  with  her  hand  on  the  head  of  a  kneeling  man. 
The  pilasters  are  adorned  with  arabesques.  [*  This  fresco  is  now  in  the  Com- 
munal Qallery  of  Spoleto  (No.  40).] 

^  Above  a  door  in  this  hall,  two  angels  in  a  niche  (fresco)  seem  also  by  Spagna. 
[*  Now  in  the  Communal  GaUery  of  Spoleto  (No.  34).] 
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Almost  eveiy  year  brings  to  light  some  specimen  of  his  skill  in 
Spoleto,  and  lately^  a  fine  life-size  Virgin  and  Child  of  good  move- 
ment and  powerful  tone  has  been  recovered  above  the  first  altar 
to  the  right  in  8.  Ansano.^ 

A  crucifixion  may  also  be  seen  in  a  veiy  bad  condition  at  the 
sides  of  the  Oratorio  di  8.  Pietro  Martire  in  8.  Domenico;^  a 
Virgin  and  Child  amongst  saints,  and  other  wall-paintings,  in  the 
ex-monastery  della  8tella.^ 

8pagna's  masterpiece  of  this  period,  however,  is  the  fresco  of 
the  Infant  Christ  erect,  with  the  orb,  on  the  lap  of  the  Virgin, 
seated  between  88.  Jerome  and  Francis,  Catherine  and  Brizio, 
once  a  portion  of  a  decoration  in  the  citadel  of  8poleto,  and  since 
taken  down  for  transfer  to  the  Palazzo  Communale.  A  scutcheon 
in  the  lunette  is  held  up  by  children  of  ungainly  aspect,  yet 
reminiscent  of  the  Baphaelesque,  and  the  pilasters  are  neatly 
dressed  with  arabesques.  Great  freshness  and  a  pleasing  air  give 
charm  to  the  Infant  Christ  and  to  the  Virgin  and  saints.  A  clear, 
well-fused,  and  transparent  colour  adds  to  their  beauty,  yet  a 
general  coldness  is  prevalent,  and  there  is  some  want  of  expression 
and  feeling  in  the  slender  figures.^ 

*  ^  I.e,,  ahortly  before  1866. 

'  There  are  traces  of  a  St.  Rooh  on  the  right,  and  of  an  angel  above  him.  The 
colour,  of  much  impasto,  as  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  near  Assisi.  [*  Compare  on 
this  freeoo.  Sordini,  in  Rassegna  d'arte,  yii.  81  aqqj] 

'  Four  angels  hover  about  the  cross.  Below  (from  left  to  right),  a  St.  Jerome 
of  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  St.  Vincent,  the  Virgin,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (head  new), 
St.  Peter  Martyr  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  looking  up,  St.  John  Evangelist  and  St. 
Dominic  (repainted).  To  the  right  of  the  Crucifixion  are  traces  of  a  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata.  The  angels  are  full  of  movement,  and  recall  the  manner 
of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari. 

^  The  first  of  these,  in  the  entrance  haU,  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned, attended  by  an  angel,  between  SS.  Augustine  and  Stephen.  The  Child's 
movement  is  the  same,  in  a  reversed  position,  as  that  of  1610  in  S.  Francesco  at 
Assisi. 

In  the  same  place  are  school  frescoes,  perhaps  by  Jacopo  Sioulo,  much  injured, 
of  SS.  Agatha  and  Barbara,  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  headless  apostles 
below  it,  and  in  an  upper  hall  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Augustine  and  Peter 
Martyr,  with  an  Eternal  in  a  lunette. 

5  An  inscription  beneath  the  fresco  tells  how  it  was  removed  from  the  citadel 
in  1800.  There  are  abraded  spots  in  the  lower  part  of  the  faces  of  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Frauds,  and  the  Virgin,  in  the  neck  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  mouth  of  S.  Brino. 
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Equally  important  are  the  altarpiece  of  the  cappella  S.  Stefano 
in  8.  FranceBOO  at  ABsiai^  which  was  completed  in  July,  1516»^ 
and  the  frescoes  in  the  cell  of  St.  Francis  at  S.  Maria  de^  AngelL 
The  irregular  hexagon  of  the  latter  is  filled  with  portraits  of  saints, 
chiefly  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  in  various  action  and  natural 
gesture,  conversing  or  in  thought,  and  the  more  successfully 
wrought  as  models  were  not  wanting  to  Spagna  when  he  com- 
posed the  groups.  They  are  drawn  with  great  firmness  of  hand, 
rounded  successfully,  and  coloured  in  a  powerful  and  rich  tone. 
Some  heads  are  fuU  of  life  and  cmimation,  and  almost  attain  a 
Florentine  plasticity  of  relief.^  The  altarpiece  at  8.  FranoeBco 
of  Assisi  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that  Spagna  ever  produced.  It 
recalls  Baphael  in  the  narrow  oval  of  the  face  and  the  elegant  shape 
of  the  Virgin  who  sits  on  a  high  throne  between  SS.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  Francis,  and  a  nun,  a  friar,  S.  Ghiara,  and  St.  Louis 
the  King.  Of  the  latter  the  head  is  fine  and  interesting.  The 
St.  Catherine  is  dignified  in  attitude  and  chaste  in  mien,  and  the 
draperies  are  broader  and  better  than  usual.  The  Infant  Christ 
is  well  proportioned,  though  perhaps  a  little  feeble  of  limb.  Two 
angels  kneeling  on  clouds  are  in  pretty  attitudes  of  prayer.' 

After  his  return  from  Assisi^  Spagna  received  the  freedom  of 

The  Virgin's  dress  has  also  partly  sealed  away.  The  pilasters  supporting  the  oor- 
nice  and  lunette  are  pleasantly  adorned.  [*  This  fresco  is  now  in  the  Gommnna] 
Gallery  of  Spoleto  (No.  43).] 

*  ^  It  was  ordered  on  January  18, 1516  (see  Rossi, «.«.,  p.  314). 

^  The  figures  are  all  seen  to  the  knees,  and  fill  a  perpendioular  space  equal  to 
three  feet.  They  are  on  four  sides  of  the  hexagon,  and  inclosed  by  ornamented 
pilasters  and  a  cornice,  above  and  below.  There  is  also  a  fine  arabesque  with 
children  and  monsters  in  the  yaulting  of  the  chapel  entrance.  The  celling  is  blao, 
with  stars.  Amongst  the  saints  to  the  left,  S.  Bonaventura  holding  a  red  hat 
and  pointing  with  the  right  hand,  is  injured.  To  the  right  an  oblique  split  cuts  the 
frame  of  a  reading  monk  and  the  head  of  another  figure.  This  fresco  was  restored 
in  1766  by  Girolamo  Stampa.  See  GhrU  deOa  Sacra  Poniuncula,  Perugia,  1858, 
«.«.,  p.  83. 

In  the  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  is  a  panel  with  a  Virgin  and  Child,  muoh 
in  Spagna's  manner. 

»  On  the  base  one  reads:  "  AD.  MCXXJOCXVL  XV  Julii."  The  marble  floor  ia 
restored,  the  step  of  the  throne  and  its  side  are  ornamented  in  Pinturicchlo's 
fashion.  The  altarpiece  is  in  oil  (7  feet  by  5^),  The  Virgin's  figure  is  iH-restoied, 
and  the  blue  draperies  renewed. 

*  ^  He  had  visited  other  places  in  the  meantime.  On  August  13  he,  at  Todi. 
agreed  to  paint  the  "  Tabemaoolo  dell'  Organo  "  in  the  cathedral;  the  two  half- 
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the  city  of  Spoleto  (December  7,  1616),  "  in  consideration  of  his 
trusty  and  honorable  character  during  a  long  residence,"  his  fee 
for  this  privilege  being  a  painted  cloth  for  the  table  of  the  public 
palace.^  On  the  last  day  of  August  of  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  Captain  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.^ 

From  that  time  till  1521  his  career  glides  noiselessly  on,  and 
leaves  no  trace  behind.^  Still  it  has  its  regular  and  not  un- 
interesting chronology.  We  resume  acquaintance  with  him  in 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  d'  Arone,  where  he  decorates  an  apse  and 
semi-dome  in  company  with  Vincenzo  Tamagni.  In  the  latter  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  usual  array  of  saints,  sybils 
and  angels,  reminds  one  of  Spagna,  whilst  a  Nativity  and  a  Death 
of  the  Virgin  on  the  circular  face  of  the  apse,  and  four  saints  in 
pilasters,  seem  the  work  of  Tamagni  imitating  Lippi  and  Michael 
Angelo.  The  words,  *'  Restauratum  in  honore  Virginis  MDXXL" 
in  the  border  of  the  semi-dome,  and  those  of  '*  Vincentius  de  sco 
Gemignano  et  Jo&nes  de  Spoleto  faciebant,"  under  a  window-sill 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  or  as  to  the  period,  but  the 
lower  frescoes  being  clear  imitations  of  those  of  Fra  FiUppo,  and 
the  inscription  making  allusion  to  a  restoration,  suggest  the 
probabiUty  of  wall-paintings  having  previously  existed  in  S.  Maria 
d'  Arone.^ 

lengths  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  noticed  by  the  authors  (poatso,  p.  443),  are  fragments 
of  this  work.  On  November  11  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Todi  granted 
Spagna  the  use  of  the  old  Souola  del  chierici  ^  long  as  he  would  need  it.  Ten  days 
later  the  painter  had  been  arrested  at  Macerata  for  walking  in  the  streets  with  his 
sword,  but  was  released  by  the  Municipal  Council  (Rossi,  u.«.,  p.  315;  Qianuizzi, 
u.«.,  p.  81). 

^  '*  Aotenta  fide  et  yirtute  .  Magistri  Johannis  .  .  .  Hyspani  pictoris  ezoel- 
lentiBs.  qui  in  dicta  Civitate  plurimos  annos  degens  nupsit "  (IIabiotti,  LeU„ 
u.9„  note  to  pp.  195,  196).  >  Ib,»  t&. 

*  '  Rossi  («.«.,  p.  315)  notices  a  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  adored  by  Dominican 
friars  and  nuns,  seen  by  him  in  the  Spiridon  collection  at  Rome,  and  signed: 
*'  lo.  Hispanus  pinx.  A.D.  MDXX."  The  present  whereabouts  of  this  picture  is 
not  known. 

^  Three  angels  support  the  cloud  on  which  the  Virgin  is  crowned,  a  golden  halo 
surrounding  her  and  the  Redeemer.  They  are  attended  by  six  angels  in  Spagna*s 
long  and  lanky  form.  Amongst  the  saints  kneeling  to  the  left,  one  is  St  John.  To 
the  right  the  sybils  are  in  prayer.  The  left  side  of  the  lunette  is  ii\jnred.  Orna- 
mented borders  separate  tiie  Coronation  from  the  lower  course  of  frescoes.  The 
pilasters  contain  SS.  Paul  and  Roch,  Peter  and  Sebastian,  the  latter  a  grotesque 
v.— 2  P 
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The  same  subject  of  the  Coronation  in  the  semi-dome  of  the 
parish  church  of  Gavelli  outside  Spoleto  bears  the  remains  of  a 
mutilated  date  and  Spagna's  name.  Beneath  it,  on  the  walls,  are 
figures  of  saints  and  the  Miracle  of  St.  Michael  on  Mount  Gargano. 
The  Coronation  is  coloured  in  the  style  of  the  fresco  in  the  Palazzo 
at  Spoleto,  and  repeats  the  general  features  of  those  of  Nami  and 
Todi,  the  conical  canopy  being  omitted.  In  the  thickness  of  the 
fore-arch  are  the  Evangelists  and  Doctors,  in  the  sides  above  the 
vaulting  the  Virgin  and  the  angel  annunciate.  The  best  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  curve  is  given  to  St.  Michael  trampling  a  monster 
under  his  armed  heels,  striking  him  with  the  point  of  his  lance, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  holds  a  balance  which  the  monster  strives 
to  turn  on  his  side  with  the  help  of  a  grappling-iron.  In  this 
unartistic  concatenation  of  incidents  we  may  trace  the  will  of  some 
rustic  patron,  but  the  figure  itself,  square  in  frame  and  round  of 
head,  betrays  Spagna's  want  of  style  in  drawing,  though  it  is  still 
essentially  Peruginesque  in  general  character.  A  St.  Peter  in 
festooned  dress,  a  St.  Paul  near  him  in  Baphaelesque  movement, 
both  feebly  treated  by  assistants,  are  to  the  left  of  St.  Michael,  the 
miracle  on  Mount  Gargano  to  the  right.^  On  the  walls  of  two 
large  altar  niches  at  the  sides  of  the  tribune  there  are  frescoes  of 
the  Virgin  in  glory  with  various  saints  on  the  foregrounds,  St. 
Jerome  being  the  principal  one  on  the  altar  sacred  to  his  name, 
St.  Sebastian  prominent  on  the  other.  At  the  foot  of  the  first,  one 
reads  :'*...  Hoc  Sacellum  pingendum  mandavit  anno  D.  M.  D. 

XXIII.**;  at  the  base  of  the  second:  " anno  D  .  •  .  ." 

The  whole  decoration  of  the  Gavelli  church  is  evidently  by  Spagna 
and  his  aids,  the  hands  of  the  latter  being  particularly  visible  in 

imitation  of  Michael  Angelo's  style  by  TamagnL  In  the  Nativity,  the  child  is 
a  little  reminiBoent  of  Spagna 'a  manner.  Above  the  Death  of  the  Viiigin  hangs  an 
imitated  picture  of  the  Virgin  giving  the  girdle  to  St  Thomas,  between  two  fiotive 
niches  in  which  are  stataes  of  Faith  and  Charity.  The  place  in  which  these  fresooes 
are  is  very  dark,  and  the  paintings  very  dim. 

^  The  blue  grounds  of  the  Coronation  have  been  abraded,  and  are  now  white 
plaster.  The  figures  to  the  left  are  much  injured.  The  subjects  are  parted  by 
pilasters  with  grotesques,  in  deckd  colour  on  yellow  ground.  On  a  scroll  fastened 
to  the  right  pilaster  one  reads:  "  Johfi  Hyspano  MD.  .  .  .  p."  [*  According  to 
Sig.  SoBDiKi  {u.a.,  p.  82),  the  signature  should  read:  "  Johe  Hyspano  pentoie— 
M.D.XVm."]  GaveUi  is  in  the  hills,  outside  the  S.  Jacomo  gate  of  Spoleto.  » 
ride  of  eight  hours. 
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the  round  fresco  at  the  altar  of  S.  Girolamo,  the  period  of  the 
execution  probably  1624.^ 

Clear  evidence  of  Spagna's  industry  may  likewise  be  found  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Eggi,  where  the  tribune  is  covered 
with  frescoes  in  his  usual  manner.  There  are  remnants  of  a 
Baptism  of  Christ  between  SS.  Boch  and  Sebastian  in  the  apsidal 
curve,  a  Virgin  and  Child  in  glory  between  two  angels  in  the  spring 
of  it;  the  first  a  very  exaggerated  imitation  of  Perugino  and 
Pinturicchio,  the  second  influenced  by  contact  with  Baphael. 

On  the  face  above  the  semi-dome  the  Eternal  on  clouds  sends 
the  dove  to  the  Virgin  annunciate  on  the  right,  the  angel  kneeling 
to  the  left,  the  latter  also  Peruginesque  and  in  contrast  with  the 
Baphaelesque  air  of  the  Eternal.^ 

Agaia  in  the  tribune  of  S.  Jacopo  outside  Spoleto  we  have  St. 
James  with  incidents  of  his  life  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the 

^  The  freeoo  at  the  altar  of  S.  Girolaxno  is  very  much  altered  by  damp,  especially 
in  the  upper  part,  where  one  sees  a  Virgin  and  ChUd  and  traces  of  angels  to  the 
right,  those  to  the  left  haying  entirely  disappeared.  Below  is  St.  Jerome  between 
SS.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  Francis,  the  latter  figures  also  nearly  ruined  by  moisture. 
But  the  execution  of  this  work  is  rude,  and  is  probably  due  to  Spagna's  assistants. 

The  Virgin  in  glory  at  the  altar  of  St.  Sebastian  is  better.  The  Virgin  is  fair , 
though  not  perfect  in  proportion.  The  St.  Sebastian  bound  to  a  tree,  on  the  left, 
is  a  fine  figure,  stained  by  damp.  The  movement  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
next  him,  on  her  knees,  is  not  without  life.  St.  ApoUonia  also  kneels  (lower  part 
damaged),  and  the  Baptbt,  right,  points  towards  the  Virgin.  The  fresco  is  in  an 
ornament,  two  victories  filling  the  sides  above  the  arched  glory. 

'  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  this  Baptism  is  new,  as  well  as  a  St.  Jerome 
in  a  pilaster  to  the  left,  St.  Xaverius  on  that  to  the  right,  and  the  Virgin  Annunciate 
above  the  semi-dome.  [*  According  to  Count  Gnoli,  in  BoUeUino  d*  curte,  iii  10. 
n.  2,  the  figure  interpreted  by  the  authors  as  St.  Xaverius  is  St.  James.  The 
inscription,  **  Franciscus  Xaverius,"  under  it  is  the  name  of  the  donor,  just  as 
the  inscription,  "  questa  figura  ha  f(atto)  f(are)  Alinoro,"  under  the  St.  Jerome 
gives  us  the  name  of  the  donor  of  that  figure.]  The  St.  Sebastian  is  extensively 
injured.  The  red  tunic  of  the  Virgin  in  glory  is  renewed,  as  is  likewise  the  ground 
below.  In  the  Baptism  the  figures  are  inordinately  long,  the  St.  Sebastian  par- 
ticularly round  headed,  with  a  thin  waist,  broad  hips,  and  paltry  limbs.  The 
angel  annunciate  is  graceful  enough,  but  long,  lean,  and  draped  in  festoons.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  Spagna  at  this  time,  being  a  master,  suffers  also 
from  the  rapid  careleesness  of  assistants.  The  colour,  as  usual,  is  pale  yellow 
without  much  relief,  the  hatching  blackened  by  time.  The  drawing  is  more  than 
usually  mannered,  and  the  fiesh  is  flabby  and  hangs  in  disagreeable  wrinkles. 
[*  Count  Gnoli  («.«.,  p.  16)  has  deciphered  under  the  Baptism  (reproduced, 
«&.,  p.  15)  the  inscription:  **  (Questa)  opera  la  fatta  fare  li  heredi  de  Antonio  de 
Bufinu  adi  X  de  iuUu  AD  MDXXXIL"] 
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iaevitable  subjeot  of  Spagna  in  thefie  parts.  Imitating  in  Todi 
and  Trevi  a  school  work  of  Ghirlandaio's  atelier,  he  copies  at  S. 
Jacopo  actions  of  sybils  and  saints  from  Fra  Filippo's  frescoes  in 
the  cathedral  of  Spoleto.  Yet  he  still  maintains  to  the  last  the 
careful  system  of  handling  and  finish  characteristic  of  his  earli^ 
years.^  But  in  the  side  chapels  of  S.  Jacopo,  Spagna  also  laboured, 
and  whilst  the  apsis  is  inscribed  with  the  date  of  1626,'  the  lateral 
altar  to  the  left  bears  that  of  1527,  at  which  date  no  doubt  the 
St.  Sebastian,  between  SS.  Fabian  and  Boch,  beneath  a  Virgin, 
Child,  and  angels,  was  completed.^  It  was  not  till  1528  that 
Spagna  obtained  payment  for  these  frescoes.  They  were,  however, 
about  the  last  which  he  painted,  and  a  record  of  1538  is  preserved 
in  which  his  widow  Santina  receives  a  final  balance  of  one  florin 
for  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  edifice.  It  would  seem  indeed 
as  if  he  had  died  before  1680,  when  Dono  Doni  finished  the  altar 
opposite  to  that  of  St.  Sebastian,^  covering  the  space  with  a  Virgin 
and  a  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  between  two  saints.^ 

^  This  fresoo  has  been  varnished,  and  is  consequently  much  injured.  The  left 
side  of  the  semi-dome  especially  is  altered  by  damp,  the  heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  two  others  being  almost  gone.  The  blue  mantle  of  Christ  has  partly  scaled. 
The  lower  part  of  the  figure  of  St.  James  in  the  middle  of  the  apse  is  new.  There  is 
a  Raphaelesque  air  in  an  Angel  Annunciate  within  a  medallion  at  the  side  of  the 
arch  of  the  semi-dome,  and  the  Virgin  opposite  is  a  fine  half-length.  The  St.  James 
a  little  feeble.  In  the  fresco  to  the  right,  which  represents  St.  James  restoring 
the  two  roast  cocks  to  life,  the  figures  are  academic.  In  that  to  the  left,  where  the 
saint  rescues  the  hanging  man,  the  figures  are  short  in  proportions.  In  the  pilas- 
ters are  a  fine  St.  Lucy  and  St.  ApoUonia,  near  which  on  the  vanishing  faces  one 
reads:  "  Alio  Dfti  MDXXVI." 

*  *  On  April  8  of  this  year  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  apse  of  the  chuioh 
of  Soheggino,  near  Spoleto.  He  did  begin  this  work,  but  it  was  finished  by  one 
Piermarino  di  Castel  S.  Felice.  The  frescoes  in  question  were  whitewashed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  have  lately  been  recovered  (see  Pibri,  in  B(usegna  d'artt 
umhra,  ii.  39  9qq.).] 

^  The  Sebastian  in  this  fresco  is  pleasing,  but  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  angels  are 
badly  preserved;  the  blue  mantle  of  the  first  being  repainted,  the  frame  of  the 
second  and  the  glory  of  cherubs'  heads  done  afresh.  Of  the  angels  at  the  side 
one  (left)  has  no  head,  the  other  is  ruined.  The  lower  parts  of  the  SS.  Fabian 
and  Roch  are  restored.  As  at  Gavelli,  the  drawing  is  mannered  and  defective, 
the  touch  broad  and  from  a  full  brush.  [*  This  fresco  is  reproduced  in  BoUeUino 
d'or^e,  iii.  18.) 

*  ^  It  would  seem  that  he  was  still  living  in  July,  1532,  which  is  the  date  in- 
scribed under  the  Baptism  at  Eggi  (c/.  anlea,  p.  439,  n.  2). 

*  1526.— ^po/eto.  8,  Jacopo. 
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The  following  list  will  comprise  the  remaining  genuine  per- 
formances of  Spagna,  those  in  which  his  disciples  had  a  part,  and 
those  that  are  without  reason  assigned  to  him: 

Bettana  (near  Assist).  Collegiate  Church.  Cloth.  St.  Anne,  in  an 
almond-shaped  glory,  shelters  the  Virgin  and  Child  under  her  cloak, 
warding  ofi  darts  that  fall  from  the  Eternal  in  an  upper  medallion. 
On  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  in  which  is  a  view  of  Bettona,  kneel 
SS.  Crispoldo  and  Anthony  of  Padua.    In  the  spandrils  of  the  arch 

In  nome  dm  j  Amen. 

AcQ  ij  de  Septebre  1626. 

Mftstro  JoEi  piotore  fo  odfesso  havere  receputi  fino  al  p&te  di  a.  parte  deUa 
pintura  della  trebuna  de  Soo  Jaob  t  tutto  ff .  sexantft  sei  .  .  .  .  ff .  66. 

A(n  21  Ootobre  1626. 
pin  ebbe  deoti  maestro  Joani  piotore  p  pe^rte  del  suo  salario  osfda  p  la  pintura 
deUa  oapella  grande  florin!  ventiquatro  ff .  24.  p  la  mano  de  bninoro  de  Sancto  et 
tomasio  depntaro  de  Soo  Jaco. — (hand  of  admmistrator). 
In  nome  domj — 

Adl  ij  di  7»»"  1626. 

D^  f oschino  ha  pagati  duoati  uno  d'oro  promissi  p  la  pintura  della  tribuna  —  ft. 
2.  bolognini  4. 
(FoUow  thirty  other  Bubsoriptiona  of  the  same  nature.) 

A(n  26  de'  Deoebre  1627. 
Ricordo  facto  9^  26  Deoebre  come  .  .  Y  questo  di  ho  reoeuto  fiorini  deoivotto 
pcoto  de  la  tribuna — 
Me  restano  debiotore  de  florini  dodeoe  et  f . 

Jo  Borisse  de  m6  propria 

Lo  Spagna  petore. 

Recofo  et  memoria  fact*  adi  2  de  febraro  1628  come  jo  JofK  sopradioto  lo  3pagna 
ho  recevuto  da  f  raceso  et  piacete  suo  o6pagno  p  cOto  de  la  oapella  de  Sftto  sebastiano 
f6  (fino)  al  presete  cU  fioreni  tresta  (30)  et  quatro  oOputate  duj  some  et  meuea  de 
mosto  (wine)  et  itranoi  (intra  noi)  p  il  o6to  d  la  oapella  de  Sftto  Antonio. 

"  In  Spagna's  own  hand." 

'*  Jo  mastro  Jova  sopradioto  lo  Spagna  peotore  me  faoio  oonfeeso  ^  essere 
entieramente  pagato  di  fiorini  ciento  e  trenta  dela  pictura  de  la  tribuna  p  le  mane 
d.  brunoro  e  tomaaao  suo  compagno.  i^  29  de  febraro  1628."    (Autograph.) 

A(]a  7  de  Qiugno  1630. 

Jo  franoeeoho  et  piacente  avemo  speso  p.  oaloina  tolta  da  brenato  (T  Bernardo) 
.  .  .  p  dioiotto  (18)  ooppe  monta  in  tuoto  ff.  1.  bb'  17. 

Adi  30  de  luUo  1630. 

pur  havimo  dati  a  mastro  dono  per  la  oapella  de  Saoto  Antonio  ff  12.  (Hand  of 
administrator.) 
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enciicling  the  upper  group  are  two  prophets  in  rounds.  St.  Crispoldo 
has  a  saw  imbedded  in  his  skull.  There  is  much  softness  in  this  piece, 
which  is  tinged  with  Spagna's  usual  cold  yellow  colour;  but  the  forms 
and  faces  are  Peruginesque,  reminiscent  of  those  in  a  canvas  (oil)  at 
S.  Bernardino  of  Perugia  (now  in  Oallery,  Sala  XVII.,  No.  9)  by  Peru- 
gino.  Much  loss  of  tone  has  resulted  from  injury  done  to  the  banner 
(6i  feet  by  4^). 

BeUona  (near).  Church  {abandoned)  of  8.  Sifnone.  In  this  edifice 
are  frescoes  of  a  low  class,  betraying  the  influence  of  Spagna,  but  see 
postea  (Tiberio  d'Assisi). 

Assiii  {near).  Church  AUa  Rocchicdola  (seven  miles  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  S.  Francesco).  Fresco  in  Spagna's  manner,  but  somewhat  feeble: 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  8S.  Francis  and  Anthony  of  Padua;  in 
a  triangular  lunette  the  Eternal  between  two  angels.  (The  Virgin's 
mantle  new.)^ 

Temi  {one  mUe  outside),  8,  Maria  deOe  Qrazie,  Tempera  on  canvas 
about  a  plaster  statue  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  hanging  at  the  side  of 
the  choir  near  the  high-altar,  but  much  injured.  The  Virgin,  Mary 
Magdalen,  SS.  Francis  and  John  Evangelist,  seem  by  Spagna. 

AmeUa,    Cathedral,    Wood.    Last  Supper,  a  rude  production  of 

AcQ  80  de  julij  1630. 

Jo  dono  doni  d'Aaaisi  ho  auto  da  franoesoo  piaoente  Santesi  (Santeae  means 
adminifltrator)  della  oiesa  di  Santi  Jaoo  p  oonto  della  oapella  quale  preso  ?  auto 
in  due  Tolte  dodioi  fiorini  et  oosi  sorivo  di  mia  mano  ft,  12. 

E  piu  ho  ayuto  adi  22  di  Sepieb  1690  p  el  sopradioto  oonto  ff.  16. 

AcQ  13  ottobre  1630. 

Jo  bolondino  petore  dassifli  mi  ohiamo  ayere  reoeyuti  fiorini  sette  da  franoesco 
e  piaoente  d  Antonio  Santeae  della  chieea  d  sancto  Jado  per  ultimo  pagamento 
dela  oapella  d  Sanoto  Antonio,  e  io  belardino  supra  dicto  fo  fine  quetanza  p  oome* 
none  a  dono  pintore  d  asin  fine  al  presente  di  doggi  qualunque  cosa — aveaae 
ayuto  a  fare  oo  looo. 

A<fi  28  del  meee  3  ootobre  1633. 

Jo  frate  roagelo  da  Motefalcho  let  (fattore)  3  8^  Nicolo  di  Spulite  £o  qnesta 
presente  fede  e  scritto  in  nome?  Santina  moglie  gia^  mastro  JohaEs  als  lo  Spa«ma. 
Como  a  dioto  di  dicta  SStina  a  receuto  da  Francisoo  ^  Cardarello  Santeee  d  la 
chiesse  di  &^  Jaoo  fiorino  uno  p  ultimo  pagamento  cTuna  oapella  quale  hayeya 
gia  pecta  in  la  chiessa  iSod  Jao5  el  doo  m?  Johans  la  diota  Satina  aeohiama  satia- 
facta  del  tucto  e  ouai  lei  ne  fa  fine  quetanza. — 

Extrad  from  a  book  of  various  memoranda  and  payments  M8.  in  the  Arehivio 
Parocehiale  of  8,  Jaeopo  of  Spoleto, 

♦  *  Reproduced  in  Raaeegna  dearie,  x.  96. 
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the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  undue  attention  was 
lately  given.    (A  copy  of  it  has  been  made  for  400  scudi.) 

MofUefalco,  CoUegiaU  Church  of  8.  Bartolammeo  (misprinted  "  S. 
Matromeo  "  in  Passavakt's  Life  of  Raphael,  i,  510,  and  the  error  copied 
into  Vasari,  ed.  Le  Monnier,  com.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  54).  St.  Catherine 
between  SS.  Vincent  and  Nicholas  (wood,  4|  feet  high,  gold  ground, 
and  split),  with  stamped  nimbuses.  The  best  of  these  is  St.  Catherine, 
especially  as  to  the  head,  but  there  is  little  relief,  a  fault  extending  to  the 
other  saints.  The  colouring  is  light  and  rosy,  with  thin  verde  shadows 
coldly  and  carefully  handled.  The  first  impression  created  is  that  of  a 
picture  by  an  Umbnan  striving  to  imitate  the  style  of  Fra  Filippo's 
worhs  at  Spoleto.  The  hand  is  that  of  Spagna  or  one  of  his  pupils, 
perhaps  Bernardino  Campilius  (see  antea,  in  Fra  Filippo).^ 

Todi.  Duomo.  (Wood,  oil.)  St.  Peter,  bony  and  ill  proportioned. 
St.  Paul  (wood,  oil).  Both  knee  pieces,  split  vertically,  of  Spagna*s 
latest  period,  or  by  one  of  his  disciples,  done  at  one  painting  with  thin 
body  of  colour;  the  grounds  here  and  there  scaled  off.' 

DertUa.  Church  of  8.  Anna,  of  old  8.  Jaoopo  dd  Borgo.  Remains 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  Crucifixion  in  fresco — i.e.,  Christ  to  the  knee, 
the  head  of  a  saint  to  the  left,  part  of  a  head  of  the  Magdalen,  in  the 
character  of  Spagna's  advanced  age. 

Perugia.  8,  Pietro.  CappeUa  8.  Martino,  upper  floor  of  convent. 
Semi-dome  fresco.  Eternal  between  angels,  and  Virgin  enthroned 
between  SS.  Nicholas  and  Martin;  landscape  distance.  The  Eternal 
18  Raphaelesque  in  movement,  the  angels  at  the  sides  Peruginesque  in 
type.  The  Virgin  has  a  small  head  and  slender  neck.  She  holds  a 
plump  Infant  naked  on  her  lap,  whose  forms  are  also  reminiscent  of 
Sanzio.  The  nude,  however,  is  faulty,  and  the  hands  are  short.  Whilst 
the  Eternal  reminds  one  of  Busebio,  the  Virgin  and  Child  recalls  Spagna. 
The  colour  is  warm,  and  like  that  of  the  Entombment  at  the  Madonna 
delle  Lagrime  at  Trevi;  the  outlines  coarse.  This  fresco,  first  injured 
by  damp,  was  in  1859  mutilated  by  soldiers  quartered  in  the  building, 
who  stabbed  the  heads  with  their  bayonets.  The  name  of  Ingegno  has 
been  affixed  to  this  work,  but  we  await  records  to  confirm  his  existence. 

8ame  Church,  last  chapd  to  the  left.  This  chapel  was  at  one  period 
entirely  covered  with  subjects.    The  Annimciation  may  still  be  seen 

*  ^  The  faoial  types,  the  drawing  of  the  hands,  the  monumental  quality  of  the 
design,  and  other  features,  indicate  that  this  picture — which  is  now  in  8.  Francesco 
at  Montefalco — is  a  work  by  Antoniasso  Romano  {cf.  Gnoli,  L'ArU  umbra  alia 
mostra  di  Perugia,  p.  43;  Qottsohbwskt,  in  BoUeUino  d* arte,  ii ,  151  a^q.). 

♦2  C/.  aitfea,  p.436,  n.4 
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(life-size)  beneath  a  window,  with  arabesques  in  some  lunettes,  and  a 
renewed  figure  of  the  Sternal  in  a  blue  starred  ceiling.  Assigned  to 
Pinturicchio.  The  colour  is  now  rough  and  red,  and  it  is  difiBcult  to 
decide  who  laboured  here,  whether  Pinturicchio,  Eusebio,  or  Spagna.^ 

Same  Church,  choir.  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  angels,  so  restored 
as  to  forbid  an  opinion.  (Assigned  by  Constantini,  Ouida,  p.  27»  to 
Spagna.) 

Perugia.  QaUery,  Sola  XVII.,  No.  18.  Lunette  in  its  old  frame 
(wood,  oil).  Eternal  in  benediction  amidst  angels.  Colour  grey,  cold, 
slightly  relieved,  and  of  thin  substance.  This  piece  id  like  Spagna's  at 
S.  Jacopo  of  Spoleto.  (Called  Spagna,  Passavant,  Raphael,  i.  510; 
Mbzzanotte,  U.8.,  p.  235.) 

Perugia.  8.  Domenioo,  saoriity  (now  Gkdlery,  Sala  XVll.,  No.  22). 
Arched  panel  (oil,  life-size).  A  fine  figure  of  the  Beata  Colomba;  in 
type  and  feeling  reminiscent  of  the  Peruginesque  and  Raphaelesqae; 
of  a  bright  tone,  probably  by  Spagna. 

Perugia.  S.  Domenioo  (now  Gkdlery,  Sala  XYII.,  No.  20).  Wood, 
oil.  St.  Margaret  of  Himgary  between  St.  Margaret  of  Castello  and 
St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  grand,  of  olive  tone,  and  done  at  one  paint- 
ing; a  little  square  and  broken  in  drawing,  ruder  in  execution  than  the 
Beata  Colomba,  and  with  less  relief;  possibly  by  Spagna  with  the  help 
of  Manni. 

Florence.  Pitti,  No.  451  bis.  A  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  between 
SS.  Francis  and  Anthony,  in  Spagna's  manner,  but  somewhat  feeble 
(wood,  oil,  half-lengths,  one-third  life-size);  dull,  because  spoiled  by 
restoring. 

Rome.  Palazzo  Ccionna.  Wood,  oil,  split  vertically  in  two  places. 
St.  Jerome  penitent,  given  by  Vermiglioli  to  Pinturicchio.  It  is  all 
but  life-size,  and  recalls  Perugino's  panel  of  the  same  subject  at  Caen. 
It  is  probably  by  Spagna,  dimmed  and  damaged. 

Spoleto.  Hospital  degli  Esposti.^  Nativity  (wood,  oil).  This  is 
almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  Spineta  altarpiece,  with  the  exception 
that  the  angels  in  the  sky  kneel,  and  the  Virgin's  head  is  draped.  It 
was  originally  executed  for  a  family  at  Norcia,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription:  "  questa  tavola  la  facta  fare  Costantino  de  Loccio  p.  sua 
devozione.  Jacomo  dejo^ano  frio  fece  la  pentura  de  questa  tavola 
somente.  MDXXII."  There  is  a  family  of  Locci  still  existing  in 
Norcia.    As  to  the  painter  (t)  one  may  ask,  is  the  inscription  to  be 

*  ^  It  is  now  known  that  it  was  Qioyanni  Battista  OaponJi  (see  poiUa,  p.  483, 
».  3) .  ♦  «  Now  Communal  Oallory.  No.  37. 
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read  so  that  the  artist's  name  shall  be  Jacomo  di  Giovanni  Onofrio  ? 
This  Jacomo  cannot  be  the  same  as  Jacopo  Siculo,  Spagna's  son-in- 
law.  PuNaiLBONi  {Raphady  p.  18)  speahs  of  a  copy  of  the  Anoajani 
altarpiece  by  Jacopo  da  Norcia.  Does  he  allude  to  this  Nativity  ? 
These  are  questions  that  may  perhaps  be  solved  at  a  later  period. 
The  picture  is  at  all  events  a  bad  copy  of  Spagna's,  of  ignoble  types 
and  forms,  and  raw  in  colour. 

Spoleto,  Chiesa  e  Convento  aU'Arco  di  Annibaie.  Tabernacle  con- 
taining the  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  attendant  angels  between  SS. 
John  the  Baptist,  Jerome,  Scholastica,  and  Anthony  the  Abbot.  This 
seems  a  school-piece  reminiscent  of  others  in  the  same  style  at  Eggi, 
Gaso,  and  elsewhere. 

Eggi.  Oratorio  deUa  Madonna  deOe  Orazie.  Fresco.  Christ  and 
angels,  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Sebastian,  Roch,  and  Michael; 
below,  the  Virgin  and  Child.  This  has  the  defects  of  the  wall-painting 
at  the  altar  of  S.  Girolamo  in  the  church  of  Gavelli.  Can  it  be  by  Orlando 
of  Perugia,  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  Nativity  in  the  cathedral 
of  Gubbio,  assigned  to  Pinturicchio  ?    (See  antea,  Pinturicchio.) 

Pairico,  church  of  (near  Spoleto).  Wall-paintings  representing  S. 
Maria  di  Cortona,  between  St.  Roch  and  a  saint  in  episcopals,  a  Virgin 
and  Child,  SS.  Sebastian  and  Stephen.  Again,  the  Virgin  and  Child 
in  a  tree,  and  a  saint.  These,  by  aids  in  Spagna's  atelier,  are  less 
defective  than  the  foregoing  at  Eggi,  but  still  seem  by  Spagna's  journey- 
man at  the  altar  of  S.  Girolamo  in  Gavelli.    Feeble,  of  a  brick-red  tone. 

FerenUUo.  On  the  road  from  this  place  to  Monte  Rivoso  is  a  taber- 
nacle. In  an  external  lunette,  the  Eternal  between  two  seraphs. 
Inside  the  tabernacle,  the  Virgin  erect  with  the  Infant  Christ.  Four 
angels  support  a  dais.  On  pilasters  are  St.  Sebastian  and  a  half-length 
of  St.  Roch.  In  the  same  character  as  at  Patrico  and  Caso,  but  prettier 
in  colour. 

FererUiBo.  8.  Strfano.  Here  is  a  Nativity  (fresco)  reminiscent  of 
Spagna  and  Tamagni.  On  a  pilaster  are  the  words: ''  1569.  die  XXVI. 
Xbris." 

Caso  (near).  8.  Maria  deBe  Orazie.  The  walls  of  this  church  are 
filled  with  numerous  frescoes,  some  of  which  are  drawn  from  Spagna's, 
by  his  disciples.  Several  inscriptions  bear  the  date  of  1516  ;  others 
that  of  1522. 

Caso  (outside).  Chiesetta  di  8.  Cristina.  This  church  also  is  full  of 
paintings  of  various  periods,  many  being  by  Spagna's  pupils.  In  the 
semi-dome,  an  Eternal  (lunette)  between  two  angels  and  a  figure  of 
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S.  Gristina,  with  the  inflcription:  "  S.  Cristina.  V.  M.  —  JohAnni  de 
Appolonia  f.  f.  p  voto  1627." 

Viterbo.  Chiesa  dei  Frati  Osservanii.  Wood,  distemper.  Nativity. 
Ill-drawn,  but  on  the  model  of  one  by  Spagna,  and  reminiscent  of  the 
Nativity  in  the  Hospital  at  Spoleto,  and  the  wall-paintings  of  Patrico 
and  Caso.  In  a  lunette  outside  this  church,  a  Virgin  and  Child  between 
SS.  Jerome  and  Francis  is  in  the  same  character  as  the  above,  perhaps 
a  little  better. 

London.  National  OaUery,  No.  282.  Olorification  of  the  Yirj^. 
This  will  be  found  (see  fostea)  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bertucds  of 
Faenza. 

Same  OaUery,  No.  691.  Wood.  Ecoe  Homo.  In  this  picture  the 
character  of  Spagna  is  not  sufficiently  marked.  It  would,  at  all 
events,  be  an  unsatisfactory  specimen  of  his  manner. 

London.  Dudley  House.  Six  saints  in  two  frames  (wood,  distemper), 
originally  in  the  Bisenzio  collection  at  Rome.  In  the  first,  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  between  SS.  Louis  and  Giovanni  da  Capistrano;  in  the  second, 
St.  Catherine  between  a  canonized  friar  and  S.  Bernardino  da  Feltre. 
These  belong  to  the  class  which  has  been  frequently  attributed  to 
Raphaers  youth;  the  style  and  proportions  being  good,  the  movement 
refined.  They  want  the  softness  and  feeling  of  Raphael,  but  they  are 
of  Spagna's  best  time.^ 

Same  collection.  Wood,  oil.  Half-length  of  St.  Catherine,  part  of 
a  larger  picture,  in  Spagna's  spirit,  but  injured  by  restoring.* 

London.  Collection  of  the  laie  Mr.  Barry.  No.  96  at  Manchesier. 
Half-length  of  the  Magdalen  with  the  box  of  ointment.  Small,  and 
perhaps  by  Spagna. 

London.    Ex-Bromley  collection.    Crucifixion.    (Not  seen.) 

London.  Baring  Oattery.^  (Wood,  oil;  under  the  name  of  Raphael.) 
The  Virgin  (half-length)  is  seated  in  front  of  a  low  screen;  the  Infant 
standing  on  her  lap  and  supporting  itself  with  the  elbow  on  the  Virgin's 
bosom.  Distance,  landscape.  The  Virgin  shows  something  of  Spagna. 
The  Child  imitates  those  of  Raphael  in  the  Madonna  del  Cardellino, 
but  it  is  also  in  the  manner  of  Eusebio,  in  the  Holy  Family  at  S.  Fran- 

*  1  The  former  picture  (in  whioh  the  third  saint  is  the  B.  Giacomo  della  Marca) 
is  now  in  the  oolleotion  of  the  late  Dr.  L,  Mond;  the  latter  was  bought  at  the 
Dudley  sale  (June  25,  1892,  No.  83)  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi.  and  was  subsequently 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson. 

*  '  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 

*  3  Now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Northbrook. 
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cesco  of  Matelica.^  A  replica,  somewhat  later  in  date,  is  in  the  Munich 
Gallery  (No.  1,079),'  under  the  strange  name  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
A  Virgin  and  Child,  called  a  Penni,  at  Stafford  House  in  London,  and 
stated  to  have  been  once  in  Lucca,  is  very  like  that  of  the  Baring 
Gallery  as  regards  stamp  and  handling.^ 

HamiUon  Palace  (near  Glaegow).  Wood,  one-quarter  life-size.  Virgin 
and  Child  between  St.  Anthony  and  a  female  saint  carrying  a  lily.  In- 
jured by  abrasion  and  restoration,  but  like  a  Spagna.^ 

Scotland,  Olentyan.  Seat  of  Captain  Stirling.^  (1)  Annimciation. 
(2)  Nativity.  (3)  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  (4)  Presentation  in  the 
temple.    Predella  (tempera)  by  some  one  of  the  followers  of  Spagna. 

Paris,  Louvre,  No,  1,539.  Wood.  Nativity,  called  a  Perugino,*  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  of  the  Spineta,  with  the  three  angels  kneeling  in 
the  sky.  This  is  by  an  assistant  of  Spagna,  opaque  and  monotonous  in 
tone,  and  hard  in  execution.  It  came  into  the  Louvre  after  the  sale  of 
the  collection  of  Baron  de  G6rando,  who  had  it  presented  to  him  by  the 
city  of  Perugia,  when  he  administered  the  civil  authority  there  in  1811. 

Louvre,  No,  1,540.  Wood.  Half-length  Virgin,  holding  the  Infant 
Christ  with  a  scroll  in  its  hands ;  a  prime  picture  by  Spagna,  as  is  suggested 
in  the  Louvre  catalogue  (though  still  classed  as  a  Pinturiochio).^  A 
pretty  and  carefully  executed  example  of  the  somewhat  cold  Spagna. 

Louvre.  No.  1,568:  Piet&.  No.  1,569:  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata.  No.  1,570:  St.  Jerome  penitent  (wood,  oil).  These  are  three 
fragments  of  a  predella,  catalogued  in  the  "  school  of  Perugino,"  but 
impressed  with  the  stamp  of  Spagna's  school. 

£<mt?r6, 2\ro.  446  (Catalogue  of  1864).®  Virgin  and  Child.  Like  the  fore- 
going, but  inferior,  and  a  mixture  of  the  styles  of  Pinturicchio  and  Spagna. 

St.  Petersburg.  Hermitage,  No,  8.  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ, 
the  Saviour  on  a  cloth  on  the  ground,  the  Virgin  kneeling,  and  St. 

*  ^  The  oTer-smooth  and  oommonplaoe  colouring,  and  the  poor  type  of  the 
Infant  Christ,  are  certainly  disconcerting  in  this  work;  yet  it  seems  to  the  editor 
that  the  beautiful  rhythm  of  the  composition  and  the  masterly  rendering  of  form 
point  to  Raphael  as  the  author.  ^  ^  Not  now  shown. 

*  3  This  picture,  which  surely  is  much  inferior  to  the  Madonna  belonging  to 
Lord  Northbrook,  was  sold  at  the  Sutherland  sale,  July  II,  1918. 

**  ^  Not  included  in  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale. 

*  ^  Subsequently  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  William  Farrer,  and  sold  at 
the  Farrer  sale  (March  23, 1912,  No.  64). 

*  ^  Now  officially  ascribed  to  Spagna. 

*  7  It  is  now  definitely  given  to  him.  *  ^  Not  now  shown. 
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Joseph  standing  in  rear  in  attitudes  and  expression  of  worslup.  SS. 
Martin  and  Barbara  on  their  knees  in  prayer  at  the  sides  of  the  principal 
group.  In  the  landscape  to  the  right,  the  Procession  of  the  MagL 
The  colour  is  dull  and  monotonous  because  all  the  figures,  having 
suffered  from  old  abrasions,  were  at  some  remote  period  repainted; 
the  result  being  loss  of  tone  and  alteration  of  the  forms.  There  was 
also  a  transfer  to  canvas  of  this  picture,  which  is  described  as  ori^nally 
in  Castelfranco  di  Sotto  near  Florence.  Umbrian  and  Florentine 
character  are  both  apparent;  but  the  former  predominates,  especiaUj 
in  the  distance.  The  name  of  Spagna  (his  latest  years),  or  of  one  of 
his  immediate  followers,  would  be  correct.^ 

Whilst  Spagna  at  various  periods  of  bis  oareer  surreiidered 
himself  to  the  imitation  of  Baphael,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  give  to  his  pupils  any  great  or  durable  lessons. 
Being  possessed  of  no  great  original  power,  he  necessarily  induoed 
such  painters  as  became  familiar  with  his  ways  to  saunter  in  the 
same  paths ;  and  we  thus  find  bis  son-in-law,  Jacopo  Siculo,  oom- 
mingling  the  maimer  of  Spagna  with  that  of  the  Baphaelesques.^ 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  Siculo  should  have  been  at  Borne 
previous  to  Sanzio's  death,  and  in  company  with  Tamagni.  The 
connection  of  the  three  artists  at  Spoleto  is  still  more  likely. 
Siculo  is  stated  to  have  received  the  commission  for  decorating 
the  cappella  Eruli,^  now  the  Baptistery  of  the  cathedral  at  Spoleto. 
in  the  ceiling  of  which  four  figures  of  Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  and 
Melchisedek,  above  life-size,  are  depicted,  whilst  the  walls  are 
covered  with  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the 
border  frames  with  arabesques  and  small  compositions  of  the 

*  1  This  is  a  work  by  Ba£Eaello  Bottidni,  ordered  in  1612  for  the  Orstoiio  di 
8.  Martino  at  Castelfranoo  di  Sotto  near  Florence.  The  following  may  be  added 
to  the  list  of  works  by  Spagna: 

OcmpeUo  mU  OlUunno  {near  Spoleto).    Oratory.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  Roch  and  Sebastian  (fresco). 
London.    Wattaee  Collection,  No.  545.    The  Assumption  of  the  Magdalen. 

*  *  His  earliest  dated  work  is  in  the  church  of  S.  QioYanni  at  Aspra,  and  bears 
the  signature:  "  Milleeimo  quingentesimo  yigesimo  quanto  lacobo  Sioulu  faciebat " 
(see  Raasegna  d*  arte  wnbra,  i.  65). 

3  The  author  of  an  article  entitled  "  Oratione  Academica  per  la  solenne  dia- 
tribusione  del  premi,"  9f*,  Spoleto,  1836,  states  this  fact  as  well  as  that  Jaoopo 
Siculo  was  the  son-in-law  of  Spagna,  and  he  shows  in  his  oration  that  he  luw 
examined  the  MS.  of  the  Spoleto  arohiTes  with  care. 


DsUll  ur  u  friHci  In  the  Bnptlatcry  of  tlis  Calhedra],  Spolslo 
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same  sacred  class.  Here  and  there  Michaelangelesque  character  is 
accompanied  by  a  system  of  handling  and  design  reminiscent  of 
Spagna.  Elsewhere  the  great  masterpieces  of  Eaphael  are  recalled 
to  mind ;  and  the  space  generally  seems  distributed  with  the  sym- 
metry and  in  the  mode  pecuUar  to  Sanzio.  The  work  might  be 
assigned  to  the  joint  labour  of  Spagna,  Tamagni,  Dono  Doni,  and 
even  Siculo.^  It  is  the  same  sort  of  cento  that  may  strike  the 
eye  in  the  front  of  the  Palazzo  Arone  facing  the  Duomo  of  Spoleto,' 

^  Adam,  nude  and  Michaelangelesque  in  oharacter,  is  a  fairly  preserved  figure, 
drawn  and  ooloured  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Spagna.  Two  angels,  in  a  round 
close  by,  are  still  more  in  Spagna's  manner.  Above  the  figure  one  reads : "  Origo  " ; 
beneath  it:  **  Noxius  praevaricator." 

Melchisedek,  an  aged  man  with  joined  hands,  near  an  antique  altar,  with  a  vase 
on  it.  The  feet  are  drawn  in  Raphael's  style  (the  lights  on  the  arms  retouched). 
Beneath,  the  word:  "  Premium."    Above,  the  words:  '*  Origo  novae  legis." 

Noah,  an  aged  man,  nude,  holding  a  vine  with  grapes  in  both  hands,  poor  in 
head  (two  angels  in  a  round  renewed).  Above,  the  word:  '*  Interitus;  **  beneath: 
"  Poena." 

Moses,  in  fine  Baphaelesque  movement,  but  injured  by  damp  and  restoring 
(two  angels  in  a  round  completely  ruined).  Beneath,  the  words:  "  Utilis  planta, 
perversi  foetus." 

In  the  walls:  (1)  A  St.  Jerome,  reminiscent  of  Tamagni  and  Dono  Doni,  with  a 
lunette  in  which  Aaron  is  represented  as  high-priest  (some  little  figures  in  dis- 
tance), all  damaged.  (2)  Crucifizion,  filling  wall  and  lunette,  a  mixture  of  the  styles 
of  Spagna  and  Tamagni.  Two  angels  at  the  ends  of  the  cross  not  without  feeling. 
(3)  St.  Michael  weighing  the  souls,  and  St.  Lucy  (imit.  Spagna),  and  in  the  lunette 
a  figure  with  a  long  staff,  and  distant  people.  (4)  (Above  the  entrance)  Christ 
blesses  Peter,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  beneath.  In  the  lunette,  Elijah 
ascends  to  heaven  (ruined  by  damp).  No  trace  here  of  the  manner  of  Spagna. 
The  whole  of  these  frescoes,  in  cornice  frames  in  which  there  are  three  rounds 
containing  portraits.  In  the  borders  of  the  ceiUng  there  are  graceful  little  figures 
and  arabesques  on  variegated  ground,  and  small  frames  inclosing:  (1)  Moses  and 
the  burning  bush;  (2)  the  dove  fiying  to  the  Ark;  (3)  a  Raphaelesque  composition 
of  the  Entrance  into  the  Ark;  (4)  Abraham  and  Melchisedek;  (6)  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham ;  (6)  the  Creation  of  Blan;  (7)  the  Creation  of  Woman,  in  which  the  Eternal 
raises  the  rib  which  has  already  in  part  the  human  shape;  (8)  a  crowd  of  men  on  foot 
and  horseback,  and  females  looking  towards  the  sea  (?  subject).  [*  The  subject 
is  the  Submersion  of  Pharaoh.]  At  the  angles  of  the  ceiling  are  angels,  some  of 
which  are  new.  All  the  lunettes  and  the  ceiling  are  executed  in  a  better  style 
than  the  lower  courses.    Two  hands  at  least  must  have  been  employed. 

^  Beneath  the  first  row  of  windows  is  a  chiaroscuro  of  feigned  pilasters  with 
children  sounding  conchs,  and  in  certain  squares  between  them  subjects  taken 
from  mythology.    Two  women  are  seated  on  oxen. 

Beneath  the  second  row  of  windows  is  a  fictive  bas-relief  of  sea  gods  and  god- 
desses, some  drawn  in  cars  by  horses,  concluding  with  an  incident  of  a  fight,  a 
most  animated  series. 
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or  in  the  frescoeB  of  an  abandoned  chapel  in  S.  Franceeco  at  Bieti^. 
The  earliest  independent  prodnotion  of  Sicnlo  to  which  sn 
authentic  character  can  be  conceded  is  a  large  domed  panel  on 
the  high-altar  of  the  parish  church  of  S.  Mamigliano,  from  the 
lunette  of  which  an  Eternal  gives  the  benediction  to  an  enthroned 
Virgin  and  Child  between  the  standing  SS.  Peter  and  John 
Evangelist,  and  the  kneeling  Biagio  and  Mamighano.  The  Virgin 
looks  downward  towards  S.  Biagio,  whilst  the  Infant,  stalking 
naked  over  her  lap,  looks  round  at  S.  Mamighano,  a  Baphaelesque 
idea  bringing  to  mind  that  carried  out  in  the  Virgin  and  Child  of 
the  ex-Eogers  collection.*  A  well-fused  colour  of  good  unpasto  is 
Fomewhat  darkly  shadowed  in  grey  tones.  A  long  inscription 
above  a  predella  in  several  parts  closes  with  the  words  "  Jacobus 
Siculus  faciebat,"  and  on  the  border  of  the  lunette  one  reads: 
"  Sumptibus  universitatis  MDXXXVm."  « 

In  this  piece  Siculo  appears  as  a  fair  second-rate  amongst  the 
Baphaelesques  and  Uttle  below  Andrea  da  Salerno.    His  hand 

Beneath  the  third  row  the  pAJnting  is  gone,  but  between  the  windows  there 
still  remains  a  figure  (female)  with  a  sword  (7  Judith).  Another  female  with  one 
hand  raised  (T  Justice).  The  whole  front  was  clearly  once  painted  in  ohiaroecaro 
with  feigned  architecture  and  a  fine  architectonic  distribution,  the  figurattve  part 
full  of  life  and  motion. 

Between  the  windows  of  each  story  there  were  figures  like  thoae  at  the  highest 
story.  Of  these  there  remain  one  of  a  female  with  a  tripod  and  fire  in  front  of  her 
between  the  windows  of  the  lowest  story. 

The  work  has  something  of  the  manner  of  Beccaf  umi,  but  in  a  style  less  marked 
than  his. 

One  sees  the  school  of  Raphael  in  the  composition  and  arrangement,  in  the 
action  and  style  of  drawing,  particularly  in  the  small  incidents  on  the  basement. 
There  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  rendering  of  forms.  The  children  have  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  those  in  the  Eruli  chapel.  The  period  of  the  execution 
is  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  decoration  is  one  of  the  best  of 
this  time  (t.e.,  after  Raphael's  death). 

As  to  handling,  the  drawing  is  engraved,  and  the  hollow  is  filled  up  with  Uaok, 
not  only  in  its  outlines,  but  in  the  hatchings  of  the  shadows.  The  mass  of  shadow 
is  well  defined  so  that  the  relief  and  effect  must  have  been  good.  Striving  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  mentally  in  its  pristine  state,  one  might  name  as  the  authors 
both  Vincenso  da  S.  Gimignano  and  Jaoopo  Siculo. 

^  The  subjects  are:  The  Last  Judgment,  the  Resurrection,  Paradise,  and  Boom. 
Pilasters  are  adorned  with  arabesques. 

*  >  Now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  2,069). 

'  The  predella  contains  SS.  John,  Lazarus,  and  the  four  major  prophets,  besideB 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Biagio.    Two  rather  feeble 
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may  then  be  recognized  in  an  unsigned  fresco,  transferred  to  canvas 
and  brought  from  S.  Niccolo  to  the  Palazzo  of  Spoleto.  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  same  feeling  as  at  S.  MamigUano, 
is  graceful  in  grouping,  as  well  as  rich  and  transparent  in  colour- 
ing.^ An  equaUy  important  but  dim  fresco  of  the  same  kind  is 
in  the  last  chapel  to  the  right  in  S.  Niccolo  itself,  a  large  piece  that 
has  been  subjected  to  no  restoring,  though  it  is  injured  by  dust. 
The  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  glory  is  adored  by  several  persons 
kneeling  in  a  landscape  between  two  erect  saints  of  good  and 
grand  Baphaelesque  outline.^ 

In  later  works,  for  instance  in  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  of 
1641  at  the  Annunziata  outside  Norcia,  Siculo  merely  imitates 
with  sUght  variation  the  arrangement  of  Spagna  in  the  altarpieces 
of  Todi  and  Trevi.* 

ftngelB  snpport  ft  hanging  behind  the  Virgin.  St.  Peter's  is  ft  fine  heftd  as  regards 
drawing  and  richness  of  tone.  The  foot  of  the  Virgin  and  the  stole  of  S.  Biagio  are 
a  little  restored.  The  inscription  in  full  is  as  follows:  "  ^Sditos  per  Viaoentio 
Laurdti  et  Faooiano  Bemardini,  nee  non  Benedioto  Laurentii,  Bionisio  Damiani, 
Fabriano  OaUoni  et  CSochi,  edilibus  impensis  oppidanorom  Sanoti  Mamigliani, 
decern  aureis.  quoe  legavit  dominus  Innocentios,  dontaxat  exceptis.  Jacobus 
Siculus  faoiebat." 

^  The  sky  of  the  fresco  is  injured  as  well  as  the  Virgin's  blue  mantle.  Her 
form  is  lean,  that  of  the  Infant  plump,  the  head  being  small,  with  an  open  forehead. 
The  flesh  transparently  painted,  warm  and  rich.  The  Virgin's  mantle  covers  her 
head,  her  veil  is  wound  round  the  Child's  hips. 

^  The  Virgin  is  seated  on  a  cloud,  and  holds  the  white  drapery  of  the  Infant 
with  her  right.  There  are  cherubs  in  the  cloud.  The  figures  are  lif e-sise  (wood, 
oU). 

'  The  colour  and  K'^wHling  of  this  work  are  a  little  feeble.  The  predella  plinths 
contain  the  Virgin  and  the  angel  annunciate,  the  predella  itself  88.  Jerome  and 
Francis.  On  a  **  cartellino,"  to  the  right  of  the  principal  panel,  one  reads:  "  Anno 
domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  millesimo  quingentesimo  quadragesimo  primo,  die 
vero  vigesimo  Martii.    Jacobus  Siculus  faoiebat." 

In  this  church,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Elisabeth,  are  a  Virgin,  Child,  and  seyeral  saints, 
feebly  shadowed,  of  a  light,  rosy  tone,  the  figures  ill-draped  as  one  finds  them  in 
some  of  Tamagni's  pictures  at  8.  Gimignano.  In  the  predella,  the  angel  and  Virgin 
annunciate,  and  Christ  in  the  Tomb.  In  the  church  del  Rosario  at  Norcia  is  an 
Assumption  (wood,  oil)  by  a  student  of  Spagna's  manner,  of  a  hard  and  dull 
yellowish  colour.  The  angels  sounding  instruments  are  like  similar  ones  by  Cola 
dell'Amatrice.    The  Virgin  is  most  like  the  creations  of  Spagna. 

At  Bettona,  on  the  high-altar  of  8.  Antonio  of  the  Biinorites,  is  a  canyas  of  the 
Virgin  and  ChOd  attended  by  angels  like  those  in  Spagna's  frescoes  at  8.  Jacopo 
of  Spoleto.  Below  are  kneeling  saints,  amongst  whom  88.  Crispoldo,  Francis, 
Jerome.    Distance,  a  city.    On  the  predella,  portraits  of  the  donors  and  the 
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In  the  Duomo  of  Spoleto  the  figureB  on  the  staUs  of  the  winter 
choir  seem  feeble  ones  of  Jacopo;^  and  in  the  parish  church  of 
Ferentillo,  two  chapels,  the  walk  of  which  are  covered  with  frescoes, 
dated  severally  1540  and  1557,  are  like  productions  from  the  same 
hand,  or  from  that  of  men  employed  under  his  superintendeDce.^ 

No  other  name  besides  that  of  Jacopo  Siculo  need  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Spagna's  followers  at  Spoleto  except  that  of  Bernardino 
Gampilius,  whose  signature  is  written  at  length  beneath  a  freeoo  of 
the  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  on  her  knee,  to  the  left  on  the  Piasza 
S.  Gregorio,  as  one  enters  the  town  gate  of  Spoleto.^  The  painter 
is  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  one,  imitating  Fra  Filippo  in  the  forms  of 
the  Child,  and  the  Peruginesque  side  of  Spagna's  style  in  the 
draperies  of  the  Virgin.^  An  altarpiece  at  8.  Maria  d'Arone, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Anthony  and  John 
the  Baptist,  bears,  if  memory  be  not  treacherous,  the  same  signa- 
ture; and  there  is  a  fresco  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  the 
Nunsdatella  at  Foligno,  assigned  to  Mantegna,  betraying  his 


foUowing  inaoription:  "  pro  lasoita  Juliani  Aqnilini  AD.  ILB  Dona  CSanaU  ejus 
uxor  feoit  fieri  XLVII  (1647)."  This  u  a  feeble  piece  in  the  style  of  the  Norcaa 
Ck>ronationt  and  seems  done  by  assistants.  In  the  same  class  one  might  name  tlie 
frescoes  of  SS.  Agatha  and  Barbara,  and  the  Assumption,  already  noted  in  the 
monastery  della  Stella,  near  Spoleto  (see  antea,  Spagna). 

1  In  the  winter  choir  is  a  picture  on  gold  ground  assigned  to  Spagna,  and  repre- 
senting a  Pope  giving  a  book  to  the  Infant  Christ  seated  in  front  of  the  ptctnre. 
The  Virgin  is  in  rear,  and  to  the  right  is  a  saint  (repainted).  This  is  not  a  picture 
by  Spagna,  but  a  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  due  perhaps  to  the  hand  of  Bernar- 
dino Oampilius.  It  is  inscribed:  "Episc.  Benedictus  Gregorius  Spoletam  obiii 
Mo.CCCCLXXm."  (see  posUa). 

*  The  first  of  these  in  the  third  chapel  to  the  right  represents  the  Eternal  in 
benediction,  with  (lower)  SS.  Lucy,  Agatha,  Catherine,  Barbara,  and  ApoUonia, 
all  long  and  lean  figures.  In  the  framing  one  reads  the  date:  "  1540.  .  die  primo 
Octobris." 

In  the  fourth  chapel  is  a  fresco  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and  aboTe  it, 
the  Virgin  giving  the  girdle.    On  a  pilaster:  '*  1557  ...  die  primo  .  .  ." 
In  the  fifth  chapel  a  St.  Anthony,  above  which  a  Virgin  and  Child. 

*  ^  Now  transferred  to  the  Communal  Gallery  (No.  9). 

^  A  lunette  contains  the  Eternal;  and  on  a  house  in  the  distance  of  the  picture 
one  reads:  **  Doms  Bartholomeus  episcop.  Spolete."  A  little  framed  space  by  the 
right  capital  bears  the  date:  "  MDII,"  and  beneath  are  the  words:  *'  Bemardinus 
Campilius  spol.  facebat."  The  fresco  is  much  injured  by  time.  [*  "  CampiUm  " 
(or.  as  it  has  been  read,  "Campilius,")  refers  to  CampeUo  near  Spoleto.  The 
Italian  form  for  the  artist's  name  would  be  Bernardino  Campilio,  or  Campillo.] 
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manner  or  that  of  Cola  dell' Amatrice.^  The  date,  1502,  on  the 
fresco  of  the  Piazza  S.  Gregorio  gives  a  clue  to  the  period  in 
-which  GampiliuB  laboured.' 

^  The  Redeemer,  almost  nakedt  is  seated  in  death  on  a  stone,  supported  under 
the  armpits  by  the  Evangelist  and  T^gin;  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  rear.  This  injured 
f  reeoo  at  first  suggests  the  name  of  some  Veronese  artist,  such  as  Caroto  or  liberale, 
but  on  a  closer  inspection  shows  something  of  the  manner  of  Spagna;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  of  the  Mantegnesque  than  might  be  taken  from  the  examples  of 
Alunno. 

*  >  As  pointed  out,  anUa,  iv.  171,  n.  1,  as  well  as  by  Count  Qnoli  (in  BoUeUino 
d*arU,  iii.  18,  n.  2),  this  date  renders  it  impossible  to  class  Gampilius  as  a 
follower  of  Spagna,  of  whom  we  possess  no  record  prior  to  1504. 


v.— 2  a 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MANNI,  EUSEBIO,  AND  OTHER  PERUGINESQUES 

ONE  of  the  actdve  subordinateB  in  Peragino's  atelier  is  Gianni- 
cola  di  Paolo  Manni,^  a  native  of  Citt4  della  Pieve,'  whoee 
place  amongst  the  Perugians  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy 
it  would  be  easier  to  determine  if  the  pictures  which  he  executed 
in  1498  and  1499  had  been  preserved.^  From  records  embodying 
the  commissions  for  these  works,  as  well  as  from  others  in  wiiieh 
the  production  of  a  banner  and  pennons  (1502,  1506)  is  noted,  it 
would  appear  that  Manni  chiefly  practised  at  Perugia,^  and  that 
his  performances  must  have  been  confined  to  that  city.  Yet  his 
long  Ufe  and  the  smaU  number  of  extant  things  traceable  to  him^ 
as  well  as  the  Perugineeque  character  which  they  display,  lead  us 
to  consider  him  as  a  constant  assistant  to  Vannucci.  Although  he 
probably  enjoyed  with  Spagna  the  advantage  of  Baphael's  com- 
pany in  the  master's  shop,  he  did  not  perceive  that  Bansio's 
example  might  lead  to  progress  and  fame,  and  when  further  exr 
pehence  taught  him  the  necessity  of  placing  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  changed  spirit  of  ItaUan  art  in  the  rise  of  the  sixteenth  centoxy^ 
he  seems  to  have  felt  a  predilection  for  the  school  of  Pacehia,  a 
clever  Sienese,  who  had  modified  his  own  style  by  contact  with 
Francia  Bigio  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  One  of  his  youthful  creatians 
is,  as  we  beUeve,  a  Virgin  and  Child  under  the  name  of  Baphael  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  previously  in  the  collection 

^  Vasabi,  iiL  596  sq. 

^  DsLLA  Fasona,  in  Obsinx's  Life  of  Perugino*  u,8„  note  to  p.  270;  and 
MXZZANOTTB,  p.  223. 

'  In  1493  he  agreed  to  paint  the  Last  Snpper  in  the  dinlng-haU  of  the  Palaszo 
Pubblioo  at  Perugia  (Mabiotti»  LeU.,  u.s„  p.  229).  In  1499  a  piotnre  ordered 
for  the  room  of  the  "  Capo  d'  Offido  "  in  the  same  paiace  was  valned  18  florins 
by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  and  Bartolommeo  Caporali  {ib„  ib.,  p.  232). 

«  Ib„  ib.,  p.  232. 
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of  Archdeacon  Hore.  The  naked  Infant,  erect  on  the  Virgin's 
knee  and  grasping  her  dress  at  the  bosom,  turns  towards  the 
spectator  with  great  gentleness,  and  shows  the  whole  of  a  some- 
what small  and  gracile  form.  The  Virgin,  of  regular  shape  and 
face,  is  softly  meditative  and  Peruginesqae.  The  minute  drawing 
and  a  light,  somewhat  flat,  colour,  tending  to  yellowish  rosy, 
betray  more  carefuhiess  than  feeling.  For  Manni  it  is  a  most 
beautiful  production  reminiscent  of  his  education  under  Vannucci, 
and  of  the  companionship  of  Baphael  and  Spagna.^ 

The  Saviour  in  glory  between  the  Virgin  and  Evangelist,  with  a 
crowd  of  adoring  saints  in  erect  positions  in  a  landscape,  is,  after 
this  of  Cambridge,  the  earUest  of  his  authentic  panels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  adorns  the  cappella  Baglioni  at  S.  Domenico 
of  Perugia,'  and  shows  that  Baphael's  grace  was  not  lost  upon 
him,  yet  that  the  influence  of  the  young  and  rising  artist  was  out- 
weighed by  those  of  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio. 

But,  whilst  naming  Manni  in  the  same  breath  with  the  three 
greatest  celebrities  of  the  Umbrian  schools,  we  must  not  forget 
his  real  inferiority.  There  is  a  pretty  freshness  in  the  glory  of  the 
altarpiece  of  S.  Domenico.  Some  figures  may  deserve  praise  for 
good  intention  in  movement;  but  most  of  them  are  lean  and  lank, 
paltry,  or  skinny  and  flabby  in  features.  The  hands  are  cramped 
and  spidery,  the  faces  at  times  of  broken  outline,  or  contoured 

^  Cambridge  Fitswilliam  MoBeam,  No.  120.  Wood,  half  life-sue.  One  of 
the  hands  a  little  injured,  the  rest  well  preserved.  The  distanoe  is  a  pretty  land- 
scape.   [*  Now  catalogued  as  *'  Imitation  of  Perugino."] 

>  Now  in  Perugia  GaUery,  Sala  XVI.,  No.  30.  It  is  stated  in  a  MS. :  '*  Registro 
della  Chiesa  di  S.  Domenico  di  PerugU  "  (oompUed  1548):  **  Baglione  della  Baglio- 
nella  f ece  pingere  la  tavola  d'  Ognisanti  per  mano  di  maestro  Niccol6  discipulo 
di  maestro  Pietro  Perugino  "  (favour  of  Professor  Adamo  Rossi).  Vasabi  says, 
too,  this  picture  was  by  Giannioola  (iii.  597).  It  is  on  wood,  in  oil,  and  7^  feet 
by  7,  but  the  arched  upper  part  is  cut  down.  Four  playing  angels  are  at  the  sides 
of  the  circular  glory.  These  and  the  cherubs'  heads  are  reminiscent  of  Perugino's 
in  type  and  movement.  The  outlines  are  broken  as  if  they  were  cut  out  with 
sdasors.  The  Saviour  is  lean,  with  drooping  shoulders;  the  Baptist  in  fine  move- 
ment, recaUing  Pinturicchio;  the  Virgin  in  prayer  pleasing,  with  a  plump  face 
like  those  of  Raphael's  youth.  An  angel  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  glory  is 
posed  in  the  attitude  of  one  by  Pinturicchio  at  Araceli,  and  fairly  rendered.  A 
St.  Peter  amongst  the  foreground  saints  seems  inspired  from  that  of  Perugino  in 
the  Lyons  Ascension.  The  mannered  curves  of  some  facial  outlines  are  similar 
to  those  of  Qerino  of  Pistoia,  and  like  those  of  the  Last  Supper  in  S.  Onofrio  at 
Florence. 
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in  pnfiy  carvee.  Some  reoall  Perogino,  others  Pintiiricchio. 
The  draperies  are  generally  involved  and  poorly  cast.  The  colours 
are  used  with  great  thickness  of  impasto,  but  without  rehef,  and 
a  constant  flatness  pervades  the  waxy  flesh  and  its  grey  shadow; 
nor  does  the  use  of  oil-medium  seem  familiar.  One  sees  the 
stippling  and  hatching  of  a  man  accustomed  to  tempera. 

The  sides  of  a  Crucifixion  in  S.  Domenico,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Evangelist,  and  the  Magdalen  with  St.  Sebastian,  are 
better  drawn  and  more  successful  than  those  of  the  Saviour  in 
glory  at  8.  Domenico,  and  they  are  comparatively  good  spedmeus 
of  proportion,  attitude,  and  expression.^  They  may  take  rank 
amongst  his  beet  efforts,  together  with  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  SS.  John  Evangelist  and  Lawrence  in  S.  Martino 
di  Verzaro  at  Perugia — an  altar-decoration  in  which  fair  relief 
and  Hvely  tones,  free  handling,  and  some  approach  to  a  good 
style  of  drapery  may  be  noticed.  It  is  not  unnecessary,  at  the 
same  time,  to  mark  the  redness  which  begins  to  pervade  the  surface 
of  Manni's  colour.^  It  may  be  found  in  the  slight  and  broadly 
decorative  pieces  forming  at  one  time  the  ornament  of  the  organ 
loft  in  8.  Lorenzo  of  Perugia;  a  round  of  St.  Lawrence  martyred, 
two  half-lengths  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,^  and  a  lunette  containiug 
Christ  with  the  banner  between  SS.  Lawrence  and  Costanzo.* 
The  date  of  1618  on  the  first  shows  how  long  Manni  dung  to  his 
purely  Peruginesque  style.    He  had  been  intrusted  in  1611  with 

^  Theee  panels  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  Pemgia  (Sala  XVI.,  No.  15),  and  the 
figures  on  wood,  of  life-sue.  Much  damage  has  been  done  to  them  by  time  and 
repainting,  but  their  character  is  that  of  Manni,  and,  besides,  it  appears  from  the 
register  of  S.  Domenico,  already  quoted,  that  they  were  done  by  him:  **  Questo 
M^  Niccold  fece  ancora  le  quattro  figure  all'altare  dell' Crodfisso."  The  work  is 
cold,  but  of  strong  impasto,  and  one  is  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  its  waxy  ooloar 
with  that  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  88.  Bernardino  and  Tommaso  di  Villa- 
nuova,  dated  1500,  in  8.  Agoetino  of  Perugia  (see  antea,  Pemgino,  p.  359). 

>  This  fresco  has  been  injured  by  damp,  and  the  Virgin's  mantle  is  in  great  part 
new.  The  drawing  is  Peruginesque  in  style,  but  the  chief  merit  of  the  piece  is 
in  the  fairness  of  the  proportions  and  movements.  Some  figures  at  the  sides  of 
the  fresco  are  inferior  to  those  under  notice,  and  otherwise  unimportant. 

In  the  same  church  on  a  wall  to  the  left  as  one  enters  is  a  feeble  figure  of  S 
Martin  dividing  his  cloak,  injured  in  the  upper  part,  and  not  equal  to  the  foregoing. 
There  is  something  in  it,  too,  of  the  Leonardesque,  and  an  impress  as  if  from 
Eusebio.  *  ^  ^qw  in  the  oappella  dell'  Arciprete. 

*  *  Now  above  the  second  altar  to  the  left. 
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the  task  of  repainting  the  dial  of  the  palace  dock.^  In  1515 
(June  27)  he  bound  himself  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Cambio.^  Like  many  other  artists,  Manni  was  nnpnnctaal  in  his 
labours.  He  had  received  46  florins  as  an  advance  long  before 
the  frescoes  passed  the  preUminary  stage,  and  in  February,  1618, 
a  part  of  them  only  had  been  done.  The  authorities  practically 
reminded  him  of  his  duty  by  threatening  to  fine  him  150  florins 
unless  he  should  finish  them  before  the  following  August  (1519).^ 
The  shortness  of  this  interval,  and  the  necessity  for  speed  may  be 
the  cause  why  some  episodes  in  the  Gambio  chapel  are  much  more 
feeble  than  the  rest.  In  the  ceiling  the  Eternal  in  benediction  is 
surrounded  by  the  Evangelists,  the  apostles,  and  the  doctors  of 
the  church;  in  the  spandrils  of  two  arches,  the  Lybian  and 
Eiythrean  sybils;  in  the  vaulting  of  the  same,  small  frames 
enclosed  in  ornament,  with  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  lunettes,  four  in  number,  comprise  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  the 
Visitation,  the  Beheading  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  Presentation  of 
his  Head.  Three  circles  above  the  entrance-door  are  filled  with 
busts  of  SS.  Gonstanzo,  Ercolano,  and  Lorenzo.  On  an  altar 
stands  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  on  panel,  with  the  angel  and  Virgin 
annunciate  at  the  flanks;  and  on  the  paUotto  or  altar-front, 
medaUions  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Precursor,  and  two  other 
saints. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  chapel  was  not  completed  at 
one  period.  The  ceiling  figures  are  Peruginesque,  but  short  and 
paltry,  with  a  monotonous  similarity  of  character  in  the  heads. 
The  angels  are  coarse  and  square;  the  general  tone  red.  A 
more  modem  art  is  displayed  in  the  lunette  subjects,  which  are 
better  composed.  It  is  the  time  when  Manni  exhibits  some 
relation  to  Pacchia,  and  for  that  reason  suggests  reminiscences  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  yet  the  local  colour  is  still  reddish.  The  sybils 
are  the  intermediate  link  between  the  frescoes  of  the  ceiling  and 
those  of  the  lunettes,  and  a  child  at  the  feet  of  the  Lybian  discloses 
an  attempt  to  imitate  Baphael.  The  altarpiece  is  very  poor, 
and  the  paUotto  seems  due  to  Sinibaldo  Ibi.^ 

1  Mabiotti,  u,*-,,  p.  232.  •  Ih.,  ib„  p.  161.  »  lb.,  ib„  ib. 

^  The  froBoo  of  the  Decollatioii  is  in  part  renewed.    The  head  of  St.  John  in  the 
Presentation  is  new.  as  well  as  a  dog  forming  part  of  the  detail  of  the  oompoeition. 
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A  picture  of  the  time  when  the  ceOing  of  the  Gambio  was 
brought  to  a  terminatiotD  is  the  enthroned  Virgin  with  saints  and 
angels,  in  the  Louvre,  nnder  the  name  of  Ihgegno.  The  heavy  red 
of  the  high  surface  colour,  the  feebleness  of  the  types,  and  the 
mixture  derived  from  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  Raphael,  point 
almost  exclusively  to  Manni.^ 

The  best  of  the  master's  later  subjects  is  the  Incredulity  of 
8t.  Thomas  in  S.  Tommaso  at  Perugia,  a  fairly  grouped  composi- 
tion, lacking  neither  life  nor  freedom,  but  of  a  reddish  flatness  in 
the  unglazed  tones.^ 

The  angel  and  Virgin  in  the  ddes  of  the  altarpieoe  are  on  gold  groond.  of  a  reddish 
tone,  and  carried  oat  at  one  painting  on  the  gold.  The  central  Baptism  has  been 
assigned  by  OBSzm  (Life  of  Ptniifino,  p.  Ill)  to  Perugino,  but  on  no  tenabk 
ground.  It  is  done  with  thin,  waahy  colour,  and  now  much  blistered.  There  is 
no  chiaroscuro  and  no  strength  in  the  execution  generally.  Two  figures,  stripping, 
are  downright  ugly,  and  the  landscape  is  not  good. 

^  No.  1,372  at  the  Louvre.  The  drawing  of  this  pioture  is  poor.  The  Infant  is 
heavy.  The  panel  has  suffered  from  overpainting.  but  one  still  sees  Manni's 
red  tone,  with  shadows  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  types  and  action  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Cambio  chapeL  A  predella,  now  in  the  Perugia 
Gallery  (formerly  No.  1S3,  and  dated  1612),  represents  the  martyrdom  of  some 
saints.  It  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  grounds  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  predella  ol 
the  foregoing.  It  is  by  Domenico  Alfani  [*  This  pioture  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  one  at  present  shown  in  the  Perugia  Qallery.] 

*  This  is  a  large  panel  (wood,  oil),  7  feet  square,  with  life-size  figures,  much 
damaged  and  restored.  The  movement  of  the  Saviour  is  good  as  he  raises  his  right 
arm  to  allow  St.  Thomas  to  place  his  hand  in  the  wound.  He  looks  with  dignified 
mien  out  of  the  pioture,  but  the  cast  of  the  face  is  square,  the  nose  broad  at  its 
junction  with  the  brows.  The  red  drapecy  is  well  folded,  but  partly  scaled  away. 
At  the  side  of  the  two  principal  figures  are  SS.  Dominic,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
John,  George,  Benedict,  and  another.  The  colour  is  given  at  one  pi"i»<™g  with 
little  relief  and  no  glases.  The  ground  and  landscape  distance  are  higher  in  sur- 
face than  the  figures. 

The  following  may  be  classed  under  Manni's  name:  Louvre,  No.  1,369,  Baptism 
of  Christ;  No.  1,370,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  No.  1,371,  Adoration  of  theMagL 
These  are  all  parts  of  one  predella,  and  good  examples.  In  8.  Agostino  (Frater- 
nity), at  Perugia,  a  pioture  dated  1510  is  assigned  to  Manni  (Muzahottb,  p.  226), 
but  is  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi  (see  postea).  At  Gubbio,  a  panel  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
representing  a  Visitation  and  other  figures,  with  a  monogram,  not  suggestive  of 
Manni's  name,  is  still  attributed  to  him.  It  is  injured,  and  has  not,  now  at  least, 
the  marked  character  of  the  Peruginesque  school 

Considering  the  prevalent  redness  of  tone  in  Manni's  works,  one  might  assign  to 
him  a  share  in  the  large  Assumption  of  Perugino  at  Corciano,  and  in  the  large 
altarpieoe  by  the  same  at  the  Servi  [*  The  following  extant  paintings  by  Mamii 
may  still  be  noticed: 
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Manni  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  was  in  the  magistracy  at  Perugia 
in  1627/  and  died  on  October  27, 1644.* 

Eusebio  da  S.  Giorgio,  his  comrade  in  Perogino's  school,*  did 
not  rise  above  a  respectable  mediocrity.  Bred  in  Peragia,  a 
fellow-labourer  with  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  and  Berto  di  Giovanni 
in  1501,^  he  was  made  free  of  his  guild  immediately  after  Pinturio- 
chio.'^  His  style  approximates  to  Bernardino's  in  its  least 
interesting  features,  whilst  his  system  of  colouring  is  a  counter- 
part of  Manni's;  but  he  is  fortunate  at  times  in  imitating  the 
early  Baphaelesque,  and  in  this  distantly  emulates  the  example 
of  Spagna.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  Pinturicchio  induced  to 
join  him  at  Siena,  and  there  is  a  memorandum  in  the  Sienese 
archives  of  a  large  money  payment  from  the  latter  to  Eusebio  in 
1606.®  The  altarpiece  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  chapel  of  that  name 
at  S.  Agostino  of  Perugia  betrays  this  connection.'^    It  is  a  panel 

BruMfia,  Late  8omzU  CoUeUion.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (No.  384 
in  the  Somz6e  Sale  in  1904;  sabsequently  in  the  hands  of  M.  Sedelmeyer  of  Paris). 
This  piotnre  was  kindly  pointed  out  to  the  editor  by  Goont  Qnoli. 

Citta  di  CiuteBo,    8ig.  Magherini^Cfraziani,    Bust  of  Christ. 

Londotk    National  OaUery,  No,  1*104.    The  Annunoiation. 

Biehmond,    Sir  Frederick  Cook.    St.  Sebastian.] 

Frescoes  said  to  be  by  Manni  at  Paociano  (Obsiki,  «.«.)  are  not  to  be  found 
there  now.  The  Christ  at  the  Mount  mentioned  by  Vas  abi  (iii.  696  sq. ),  and  noticed 
at  S.  Bernardino  of  Perugia  by  CoNSTANTnn  {Cfuidat  pp.  318,  319),  is  missing. 
Manni  is  registered  in  the  guild  of  Perugia,  but  under  no  specific  date  (Mabiotti, 
Lett.,  p.  231). 

i  Mabiotti,  p.  231. 

^  Obsini,  ViUi,  dte„  di  Perugino,  note  to  p.  274.  ^  Vasabi,  iii.  596. 

^  They  all  paint  pennons  together  (Mabiotti,  «.«.,  p.  232).  [*  In  1493.  Eusebio  had 
painted  an  altarpiece  for  S.  Pietro  at  Perugia.    Ubbdvi,  in  Attgusta  Perueia  i.  35.] 

s  His  name  in  the  register  is  "  Eusepius  Jacobi  Cristophori"  {ib.,  ib„  ib.). 

*  Ck>m.  Vasabi,  iii.  596.  [*  The  date  of  this  document,  according  to  the  new 
style,  is  1507.  As  we  haye  seen  {anieat  p.  406,  n.  1),  Pinturicchio  bound  himself 
in  it  to  pay  100  ducats  to  Eusebio  for  his  undertaking  to  execute  the  greater  part 
of  the  altcurpiece  for  S.  Andrea  of  Spello.] 

7  This  picture  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  XVII.,  No.  12).  It  Ib 
giyen  by  Vasabi  to  Eusebio  (iii.  596),  on  wood,  in  oil,  7  feet  by  5^.  The  Virgin, 
on  the  right,  points  out  the  Child  on  her  lap  to  St.  Joseph,  who  stands  near  her, 
whilst  the  first  king  offers  a  cup,  and  the  second  stands  with  his  back  to  the  spec- 
tator. The  foreground  is  a  meadow  with  grasses  and  fiowers;  the  distance,  rock 
with  grottoes.  Two  figures  on  horseback  are  in  the  middle  distance.  Four 
angels  in  the  sky  kneel  and  play  instruments.  They  are  not  ungraceful,  though 
small  and  feeble.  The  Child  has  a  large  round  head  and  puffy  frame.  The  date 
•*  MDV.  ."  is  on  the  border  of  the  Virgin's  dress,  near  her  foot.    On  the  hem 
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in  oil,  dated  1605  or  1606,  "with  all  Pinturiochio's  leanneBS  in  ihe 

figures,  his  quaintness  in  costumes,  his  pompons  affectation  in 

attitudes,  with  great  dryness  superadded,  and  a  ruddy  even  tone. 

Nothing  can  be  more  minute  than  the  hair  outlines  of  the  drawing, 

more  thin  than  the  plain  surface  of  the  colour.    Eusebio  in  this 

instance  is  the  miniature  of  Pinturicchio,  with  a  tinge  of  the 

Baphaelesque.    As  a  composer  he  is  ahnost  null.    His  stiff  and 

pinched  imitation  of  Sanzio  may  be  noticed  in  the  Annunciatimi, 

and  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata  on  the  walls  of  8.  Damiano 

near  Assisi;  the  date  of  1607  and  Eusebio's  name  authenticating 

the  latter.^    Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  should  be  the  author 

of  a  part  of  the  cappella  delle  Bose  at  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  near 

Assisi,  on  the  walls  of  which  a  number  of  Franciscan  saints  are 

depicted.^     Eusebio's  hand  may  be  observed  also  in  a  St.  Michael 

in  the  Gasa  Gualtieri  at  Orvieto,  which  we  have  seen  Passavant 

attribute  to  Ihgegno.^ 

Better  than  any  of  these  is  the  Holy  Family,  with  saints,  oanied 
out  by  Eusebio  in  1612  for  S.  Francesco  at  Matelica.  He  improves 
the  proportions  and  action  of  his  personages,  adapting  to  them  so 
much  of  Baphael's  charm  as  he  can,  and  even  adding  something 

of  the  king's  dress,  who  stands  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  are  an  8.  and  L. 
initials  of  Sinibaldo  IbL  Yet  the  work  is  probably  Eusebio's;  oertainly  not,  as 
some  say,  by  Raphael.    A  part  of  the  frame  of  the  Infant  Christ  has  sealed. 

^  The  Virgin  on  her  knees  to  the  left  (part  of  neck  and  cheek  abraded)  has  a 
spacious  forehead  and  receding  chin,  the  features  following  a  line  oblique  to  the 
curve  of  the  face,  thin,  and  pinched.  The  angel,  running  in  on  the  right  a  little 
stiffly  (injured  in  the  outline  profile  of  the  face),  is  reminiscent  of  Raphael's 
Vatican  predella  (already  so  frequently  mentioned),  has  spare  feet  and  hands, 
and  numerous  folds  to  his  slashed  dress.  There  is  feminine  smallness  in  the  art  of 
Eusebio  here.  The  Eternal  in  the  sky  between  the  buildings  is  pleasing,  but  amaU 
in  forms.  Through  the  doors  of  a  wall  joinixig  two  houses,  a  landscape  and  hiUs 
are  seen. 

The  friar  looking  at  the  miracle  in  the  fresco  of  the  stigmata  is  much  injured. 
The  drawing  is  not  correct.  On  the  border:  **  Eusebius  Perusinus  pinzit  A.I). 
MDVIL" 

^  On  the  wall,  near  the  entrance  close  to  the  altar,  are  two  figures  of  S.  Elisa- 
beth and  S.  Chiara,  in  proximity  to  which:  **  MDVL  die  prima  August!."  On 
another  wall  are  figures  of  SS.  Buenaventura,  Bernardino,  Louis,  and  Anthony  of 
Padua,  the  heads  of  which  are  all  damaged  by  stains.  These  parts  of  the  oapeUa 
delle  Rose  seem  to  be  done  in  the  style  of  Eusebio.  The  rest,  we  shall  see,  is  by 
Tiberio  d' Assisi. 

'  See  antea,  Ingegno.  The  figure  is  a  little  under  life-size.  A  small  spot  on 
the  forehead,  and  others,  were  restored  by  the  painter  Cornelius. 
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of  the  Leonardesqae  to  his  manner,  all  this  with  a  meritorious 
carefoIneBS  of  handling,  and  a  soft  fusion  of  pale  tones.  The 
predella,  containing  three  soenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  not  only  recalls,  but  positively  copies  in  parts  Baphael's 
at  the  Vatican.  It  is  of  a  thin  and  bright  melting  colour,  and, 
being  smaU,  conceals  the  master's  chief  defects.^  At  Perugia 
there  are  four  or  five  panels  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnese,  origin- 
ally forming  one  predella,  which  exhibit  the  same  traits,'  and  the 
catalogue  may  be  swelled  by  two  more  in  the  Gallery,  and  an 
Adoration  in  8.  Pietro,^  but  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  pictures 
to  which  Eusebio  can  lay  claim  is  a  half-length  of  St.  Sebastian  in 
the  Accademia  Carrara,  a  small  panel  which  to  many  connoisseurs 
has  appeared  worthy  of  Baphael.  There  is  something  of  the 
Peruginesque  in  the  gentle  bend  of  a  head  moulded  in  the  plump 

^  The  Virgin  and  Child  reoalls  that  of  Raphael  In  the  Ck>nneetabi]e  OaUery, 
and  still  more  that  of  Raphael  (No.  141)  at  the  Berlin  Miueam,  which  with  but 
slight  differences  is  a  reverse  of  this  one.  The  Baptist  at  her  feet,  in  a  little  jacket 
of  skin,  is  reminiscent  of  the  children  in  Raphael's  Madonna  del  Cardellino.  His 
form  is  fleshy  and  somewhat  puffily  rounded.  He  sits  holding  the  cross  and  point- 
ing out  a  passage  in  a  book  (cut  across  forehead  and  right  eye).  Si.  John  Evan- 
gelist and  St.  Andrew  stand,  SS.  Anthony  and  Bernardino  kneel,  at  the  sides  of  the 
throne,  on  the  step  of  which  is  the  inscription:  '*  1512.  Eusebius  de  sQo  Qeorgio 
Perusinus  pinzit."  On  an  upper  border  of  the  throne  is  the  addition:  **  Dionisius 
Petri  Berti  faciundum  curavit."  In  the  arched  upper  part,  two  angels  hang  the 
crown  above  the  Virgin's  head.  In  this  picture,  again,  one  notes,  «.g.,  in  the 
Virgin,  Eusebio's  tendency  to  give  the  line  of  the  nose  and  mouth  an  oblique 
direction  in  respect  to  the  oval  of  the  face. 

The  predella  represents,  firstly,  St.  Anthony  setting  the  wounded  leg,  in  which 
three  erect  females  (right)  are  copied  from  Raphael's  Gircumdsion,  in  the  Vatican 
predella.  Secondly,  the  Sermon  of  St.  Anthony,  in  which  a  group  (left)  is  also 
copied  from  the  same  piece  by  Raphael  ThircUy,  the  Miracle  of  the  ass  kneeling 
before  the  host. 

'  These  five  panels  are  now  in  the  gaUery  of  Perugia  (Sala  XVL,  Nos.  18,  20, 
17,  19,  21).  They  represent:  (1)  The  Nativity;  (2)  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (copied 
from  Raphael's  Vatican  predella);  (3)  Sermon  of  S.  Bernardino;  (4)  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  the  weU;  (5)  two  Saints.    All  in  the  charactw  of  Eusebio. 

s  Sala  XVL,  Nos.  25  and  24.  (1)  Si.  Louis;  (2)  St.  Chiara.  In  these  a  slight 
approach  to  the  manner  of  Spagna.  The  Adoration  at  S.  Pietro  again  reminds 
one  of  the  predella  by  Raphael  at  the  Vatican,  but  is  attributed  to  Bono  Doni; 
yet  is  not  in  the  style  that  usuaUy  distinguishes  the  latter — t.e.,  mixture  of  Giulio 
Romano  and  the  Michaelangelesques. 

We  have  noted  (see  aniea,  Perugino)  frescoes  in  S.  Agnese  at  Perugia  in  which 
Vannucci's  mould  and  the  handling  of  Eusebio  seem  revealed.  Also  (see  aiUea, 
Spagna)  frescoes  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Pietro  at  Perugia  (cappella  S.  Martino), 
in  which  Eusebio's  name  is  also  suggested. 
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fonn  of  the  sixteenth  century  Umbiians,  Bomethmg  of  Baphael  in 
the  dainty  delicacy  of  the  hand  holding  an  arrow,  something  of 
the  tender  finish  of  Sanzio  in  the  light  chestnut  hair  that  falls 
about  the  face  and  neck,  the  frill  of  white  with  its  fine  plaits  and 
gold  lights  which  covers  the  breast,  and  the  blue  damask  vest  on 
red  cloak  which  deck  the  frame,  yet  we  miss  the  force  of  Baphael's 
outline  and  the  pure  harmony  of  his  tints  in  eveiy  part,  and  we 
recognize  an  imitator  of  his  manner  in  careful  but  unmarked 
contour,  in  paUid  sweetness  of  tone  and  in  soft  unmeaning  tran- 
sition from  light  to  shade.^ 

We  might  also  claim  for  Eusebio  the  Virgin  and  CShild  of  the 
Baring  Oalleiy,'  in  which  a  mixture  of  his  style  and  Spagna's  is 
apparent.  It  is  quite  likely  that  both  paintos  were  together  in 
the  Cappella  8.  Martino  at  S.  Pietro  of  Perugia.* 

In  Tiberio,  who  is  a  native  of  Assisi,  and  whom  Vasari  does  not 
mention  among  the  pupils  of  Perugino,  we  have  an  artist  of  less 
feeling  and  of  less  power  than  Eusebio,  whose  scarce  works  are 
all  dated  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
finest  fresco,  a  lunette  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  8.  Martino 
outside  Trevi,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  that  assigned  to  Ihg^gno 
at  8.  Andrea  of  Assisi,  and  thus  connects  him  with  the  school  of 
which  Fiorenzo  is  the  representative ;  but  the  square  shape  of  the 
figures,  the  straight  lines  of  draperies,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
colouring  already  reveal  the  germs  of  his  decline.^    In  two  angeb 

^  Bergamo  Aooademia  Carrara,  No.  314  (Lochia  ooUection),  assigned  to  Bapltael. 
Wood,  under  life-iiie.  The  line  of  an  oTal  nimbus  runs  upon  a  blae  sky.  [*  The 
editor  holds,  with  most  critics  of  the  fnesent  day,  that  this  is  a  work  by  BaphaeL] 

*  Assigned,  as  we  have  seen  (Spagna),  to  Raphael. 

*  >  (7/.  postea,  p.  483,  n.  8.  A  Virgin  and  Child  with  8t  John  the  Baptist  and 
Benedict  painted,  pzobaUy  in  1508,  for  the  Confratemita  di  S.  Benedetto  at 
Perugia  (now  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  XVIL,  No.  16)  and  a  St  Anthony  the  Abbot 
with  6S.  Francis  and  Bemaxdino,  painted  in  1518  for  8.  Francesco  al  Piato  at 
Perugia  (now  Perugia  Gallery,  Sala  XVIL,  No.  16)  should  be  added  to  the  number 
of  extant  works  by  Eusebio.  He  wss  still  liying  in  1530  (Ubbini,  «.«..  pp.  53, 
55.  84). 

^  The  fresco  is  altered  in  colour  by  time,  but  the  sharpness  of  the  tones  is  peon- 
liarly  Tiberio's.  The  fresco  is  worked  up  on  the  old  principle  with  red  on  green. 
On  the  border  of  the  lunette  are  the  words:  ** .  oanes  Baptista  magL  .  .  .  .  de 
Trevio  fecit  fieri.    Tiberius  de  assi  .  .  ." 

In  the  dead-house,  which  contckins  Spagna's  fresco,  there  is  a  figure  in  Tiberio's 
manner  of  S.  Emiliano  in  episoopals,  with  a  nun  in  prayer  near  him.  The  rest 
of  the  space  is  whitewashed. 
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at  the  Virgin'B  sides  a  reminisoeace  of  Bpagna  may  be  discovered. 
At  S.  Francesco  of  Montefalco,  where  Tiberio  painted  a  fresco  of 
the  Madonna  between  two  saints  in  1610,  and  in  the  cappella 
delle  Bose  at  S.  Fortunato  in  the  same  town,  where  he  left  five 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  in  1612,  he  is  more  Peruginesque, 
yet  emptier  and  more  lifeless  than  at  Trevi.^  He  is  more  success- 
fal  in  a  fall-sized  St.  Sebastian  on  a  pilaster,  rude  and  mechanical 
though  it  be,  in  the  same  edifice.  A  couple  of  angels  attending  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  saints,  in  the  Cappella  S.  Girolamo  at  S. 
Domenico,  near  Assisi,  reminds  one  again  of  Vannucci,  whilst  the 
Madonna  brings  us  back  to  the  manner  of  the  so-called  Ingegnos. 
Amongst  the  saints  S.  Chiara  is  striking  as  a  mere  copy  of  a 
figure  by  Simone  Martini  in  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Gentile  at  S. 
Francesco  of  Assisi.^  The  incidents  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 
repeated  in  1618  in  the  cappella  delle  Rose  at  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
near  Assisi,  give  no  higher  idea  of  Tiberio,^  and  other  productions 

There  are  traces  of  the  Umbrian  style  of  Tiberio.  too,  in  a  St.  Martin  sharing 
his  dress,  on  an  altar  to  the  left  in  the  dead-honse.  The  figures  are,  however, 
yery  paltry  (see  antea,  Pietro  Antonio). 

^  Note  the  pilaster  and  border  of  this  fresco.  Note  also  the  ornamentation  of 
the  throne,  and  the  defective  drawing  of  the  extremities  in  St.  Andrew  (beard  and 
hair  in  part  renewed).  The  figures  have  no  relief,  and  the  shadows  are  of  a  dull 
red;  the  outlines  sharp  and  wiry.  On  the  pilaster  to  the  left  are  the  words:  **  MSi 
Francesco  Everillus  salvatus  Augusti,"  and  on  the  border:  ** .  pus  fecit  fieri 
f amilia  Agusfci  de  Montefaloo  die  XV  mensis  novembris  AD.  MGCGOCX.  Tibeiia 
de  assisio  pi£"  Looking  carefully  at  this  piece,  it  suggests  the  probability  that 
Tiberio  should  be  the  executant  of  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  four  saints  (No.  146) ; 
in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  attributed  there  to  Perugino.  [*  Now  on  loan  to  the  Qallery 
at  Hanover,  and  officially  ascribed  to  the  School  of  Perugino.] 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Roses  at  S.  Fortunato,  an  Eternal  and  seraphs  in  the  ceiling 
are  a  feeble  imitation  of  Perugino.  The  following  inscription  authenticates  the 
frescoes:  *'  Gratia  dei  bSi  factum  hoc  opus  ad  M(XXXX!Xn.  XX.  die  mail  impesis 
chili  seide  8.  Sebastiani  pro  aia  sua  suorum  et  defunctorum.  Tiberius  de  Assisis 
pinxit." 

'  The  Virgin  adores  the  Infant  recumbent  on  her  lap.  Two  angels  kneel  at 
her  sides.  Two  others  hang  the  crown  over  her  head.  To  the  left  are  SS.  Ber- 
nardino and  Jerome;  right,  SS.  Francis  and  Chiara,  and  a  female  in  black,  in 
prayer.  On  the  border  are  the  words:  '*  Hoc  opus  fecit  fieri  Galeottus  de  Bis- 
tocchis  de  Assisi  A.D.  MDXVII.  die  V°  Septem."  The  Virgin  is  like  that  assigned 
to  Ingegno  on  the  arch  of  S.  Antonio  (road  to  Moiano).  In  the  same  chapel  are 
a  St.  Sebastian  and  a  St.  Roch,  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  inscribed:  **  Facta  fare 
de  SStorilio  da  CapeUo  MDXXTT.  by  Tiberio  or  one  of  his  school. 

'  This  part  of  the  chapel  is  by  another  hand  than  that  already  described  near 
the  altar.    Close  to  the  door  facing  the  latter  one  reads:  **  Hoc  opus  gratia  Dei 
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to  whioh  bis  name  might  be  attached  are  only  to  be  r^gisteied  for 
the  sake  of  history.^  The  latest  dates  connected  with  Tiberio  are 
of  1621  and  1624.  In  1621  Morenzo  and  he  appraise  for  Giacomo 
di  Gherardo  of  Cittik  della  Pieve.^  In  1624  he  receives  payment 
for  the  arms  of  Clement  YII.  on  some  monument  at  AssisL' 

Three  authentic  pictures  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi  mark  him  as  one  of 
the  feeblest  of  the  followers  of  the  Peruginesque  school  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.    At  Gubbio,  where  he  was 

oonBumatd  fait  AD.  MGOCXJCXV.  .  ."  Mszeahottb  givae  the  date  &b  1518. 
and  adds  the  name:  "  TiberiuB  de  Auiab  puudt,"  whioh  is  now  absent  {Lij€  of 
Pemginot  p.  237).  The  person  who  painted  the  portion  here  alladed  to  is  obvi- 
ously Tiberio,  who  chose  for  subjects:  (1)  The  Preaching  of  St.  Francis  and 
Publication  of  the  Indulgence;  (2)  St.  Francis  in  the  midst  of  roses  before  a  Pope 
and  his  suite  of  cardinals ;  (3)  Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  glory,  and  St.  Francis  below. 
o£Fering  roses  at  an  altar;  (4)  St.  Francis  naked  amongst  thorns  (lower  part  new); 
(5)  St.  Francis  between  two  angels  (much  injured).  A  lunette  above  the  altar, 
with  St.  Francis  and  his  companions,  seems  also  by  Tiberio,  as  well  as  an  Eternal 
(injured)  in  the  ceiling. 

^  In  the  cappella  S.  Antonio  at  S.  Francesco  of  Assisi  is  an  altarinece  of  the 
Crucifixion,  four  waiting  angels,  SS.  liberius  (T),  Anthony  the  Abbot,  Frantas 
and  Chiara,  a  flat  and  wire  drawn  picture  by  Tiberio  (figures  life-sise).  In  the 
gallery  of  Perugia,  two  Crucifixes  (Sala  XVm.,  Nos.  14,  15)  are  classed  as  pro- 
ductions of  the  fifteenldi  century,  and  are  probably  by  Tiberio.  Eight  lunettes 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  S.  Anna  of  Foligno  seem  by  the  same  hand, 
as  well  as  several  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  S.  Simone,  on  the  road  to 
Bettona.  Majuotti  mentions  a  Nativity  and  a  Majesty,  signed:  "  Tiberias  de 
Assisis  p.  p.  MD  XVUI,"  near  Murelli,  outside  the  suburbs  of  Perugia  (Lett..  «.«.. 
pp.  209-10).    [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Villa  Monaldi,  near  Pemgia. 

As  works  by  Tiberio  may  further  be  noticed: 

Gfutd  Ritaldi  (near  SpoUto).  Parish  ekweh.  The  Eternal,  88.  Sylvester. 
(Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  Raphael  (frescoes,  signed  "Tiberias  de  A.";  see 
Ojstti,  in  Arehivio  ttorico  deU*  arte,  ser.  iL,  voL  ii,  p.  262  9qq.)» 

London,  Mr,  P,  Oellady,  SS.  Ansano,  Claire,  and  Francis  (frescoes,  traDsferred 
to  canvas;  formerly  in  the  church  of  S.  Michele  at  Bastia,  near  Assisi;  see  Gitabda- 
BASSi,  Indiee-Ouida  dei  monumenti  .  .  .  deil*  Umbria,  Perugia.  1872,  p.  34; 
Qmou,  in  Rassegna  d'  arte  umbra,  i.  62,  101). 

SigmaHngtn,  Prince  HohenzoUern,  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  S8. 
John  the  Baptist  and  Claire.  Signed  at  the  back:  "  La  facta  fari  sora  vetoria 
da  montefalco  Tiberio  de  Asisi  pinxit  A.D.  MDXII  *'  (see  Habck,  in  Arekimo 
storieo  dell'  arte,  ser.  i.,  voL  vi.,  p.  390,  with  reproduction). 

Stroneone,  Moncutery  of  8.  Franceeco,  chapd  of  Si,  Anihonif,  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  four  saints  (fresco,  dated  1609;  see  Lakzi,  in  Augusta  Perusia*  i.  11).] 

*  In  this  record  he  is  called  Tiberius  DiotcJevi  de  Assisis  (Mabiotti.  «.«.,  210). 

8  This  notice  is  taken  fronk-  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dono  Doni,  in  Arehivio  stor,^ 
U.S.,  ser.  iii.,  No.  40..  October,  1865,  by  Antonio  CristofanL  From  the  same  source 
we  leam  that  Tiberio's  brother  Diosebio  was  also  a  painter. 
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in  company  with  Orlando  of  Peragia,^  he  finished  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  SS.  Sebastian  and  Ubaldo,  in  1607,  for  one  of  the 
cathedral  altars.  Without  any  powers  to  justify  his  pretensions 
he  affects  to  rival  the  grace  of  Pinturicchio,  and  the  tenderness  of 
Raphael,  but  the  result  is  altogether  poor.  EQs  Infant  Christ  is 
wooden.  His  St.  Sebastian  totters  on  the  floor,  and  St.  Ubaldo  is 
a  caricature  of  Manni.  Mechanical  outlines  and  dark  strips  of 
shadow,  insufficient  to  relieve  a  flat  red  tone  of  flesh,  are  prominent 
faults.^ 

It  is  puzzling  to  be  asked  to  assign  to  the  same  hand  a  Virgin 
of  Mercy  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  Banghiasci  at  Gubbio, 
a  canvas  banner  in  which  Baphael  is  imitated  with  a  certain  success 
and  with  much  of  the  character  peculiar  to  Timoteo  Viti.^  We 
revert  to  the  more  certain  inferiority  of  Ibi  in  an  enthroned  Virgin, 
Child,  and  saints  of  1624,  origincJly  in  a  church  on  one  of  the 

^  Orl»ndo  is  notioed  as  the  oompanion  of  Sinibaldo  Ibi  at  Gabbio  in  a  register 
of  expenses  of  the  fraternity  of  S.  Maria  de'  Laici  {Libro  di  Amminisirazioney  1604  to 
1609,  p.  91).  In  the  Libro  delle  Brformationi  dd  Gomune  di  Gabbio,  1602  to  1606. 
p.  106,  Orlando's  reoeption  of  the  right  of  city  at  Gubbio  is  registered  (see  anUa 
as  to  a  banner  in  S.  Crooe,  and  in  Pintnrioohio  as  to  a  NatiTity  in  the  Dnomo 
of  Gabbio). 

*  On  the  border  of  a  oonioal  canopy  aboYO  the  Virgin's  head  is  the  date  : 
**  AD.MGOOCCVIL"  and  on  the  sides  of  the  ^rgin's  throne:  **  Sinibaldns  Pern- 
ainus  pinsit  hoo  hopos  sexto  Kalendas  OotobrL"  Two  angels  kneeling  on  olonds 
at  the  sides  of  the  canopy  are  fnll  of  Pemginesque  affectation.  The  same  is 
apparent  in  St.  Sebastian  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  holding  a  dart.  S.  Ubaldo, 
in  episcopals,  is  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the  manner  in  which  Manni  details  the 
human  features.  On  the  arms  of  the  throne  are  the  words:  "Hieronimus  de 
Bentivolus  p.  p.  plo  et  Madalene  so?is  sue." 

'  This  piece  is  very  superior  to  the  foregoing.  If  proved  to  be  by  Sinibaldo, 
it  would  be  his  best  work.  The  angels  above  the  Virgin,  holding  festoons,  are 
quite  Raphaelesque  (one  of  them  is  mutilated),  and  that  on  the  left  supporting 
the  Virgin's  mantle  is  reminiscent  of  Spagna  (that  on  the  right  scaled  away). 
In  the  foreground  kneel  eight  figures  in  white  under  the  Virgin's  cloak.  The  Virgin 
herself  has  a  pleasant  round  head;  the  Child  Ib  outlined  also  in  good  curves.  It 
IB  said  that  this  is  the  banner  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Laid  for  which  there 
is  a  record  that  Ibi  had  the  commission  in  August,  1609,  after  he  had,  in  1604, 
painted  a  banner  for  the  same  community  representing  also  the  Virgin  of  Mercy 
on  one  side,  and  S.  Ubaldo  on  the  other  (see  MS.  vol.  Di  AmminiMrazume  detta 
FraUmUd  di  8.  M.  de*  Laici,  1604  to  1609,  August,  1609,  p.  91,  in  the  archive  of 
Gubbio,  in  which  the  commission  to  Ibi  is  contained).  [*  The  last-mentioned 
banner  ib  now  in  the  Gommunal  Gallery  at  Gubbio,  and  is  signed:  **  Sinibaldus 
Perusinus  pinxit  MCXXXXHII."  The  present  whereabouts  of  the  banner  seen  by 
the  authors  in  the  Ranghiasci  collection  ib  not  known  to  me.] 
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islands  of  the  ThrasimeDe  Lake,  and  now  m  the  left  transept  at 
S.  Franoesca  Bomana  at  Rome,^  and  in  an  Annundation  of  1528, 
lately  preserved  in  the  Andience  of  the  Notaiies  at  Perugia.' 
Less  authentic,  though  in  his  mode,  are  the  Madonna  and  saints 
of  1610  in  the  hall  of  the  Gonfratemita  di  S.  Agostino,'  the  Tiigin 
and  Child  between  SS.  Peter,  Catherine,  Agatha,  and  Paul  in 
S.  Agostino,^  other  subjects  in  the  gallery  of  Perugia,^  and  the 
^^rgin  enthroned  between  the  erect  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  kneel- 
ing Francis,  and  Bernardino,  in  the  convent  of  nuns  of  8.  Ber- 
nardino at  Orvieto.^ 

^  It  was  originaUy  in  S.  Seoondo,  on  the  Isola  Polyese,  afterwards  in  the  chnreh 
of  8.  Antonio  Abate  at  Perugia,  and  in  1813  oarried  away  (Mabiotti,  Z>tt.,  p.  2Q2; 
MszKANOTTB,  p.  282).  It  is  now  in  8.  Franoesoa  Bomana,  at  Rome,  not  dated 
1632  (Pabsayant,  Baphad,  1. 620;  and  Gayx,  KuntUdaU,  No.  86, 1836),  bat  signed 
as  follows  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  of  the  Virgin's  throne:  "  Sinibaldns  Penuinns 
pinsit  HDXXnn."  The  picture  is  high  up,  above  a  door,  in  the  left  transept 
of  the  ohuroh  [*  it  is  now  above  the  first  altar  to  the  left].  V^ood,  oil,  figoies 
half  life-sise;  muoh  cleaned  and  overpainted.  It  is  defective  in  drawing  and 
without  relief.  A  lunette  of  the  Eternal,  once  above  it,  is  missing.  The  saints  at 
the  ^Hrgin's  sides  are  four  in  number,  including  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  the  head 
of  that  on  the  extreme  right  is  repainted. 

'  This  panel  passed  into  the  hands  of  Signor  V.  B«rtelli»  and  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Perugia  (Gallery  (Sala  XVm.,  No.  22).  It  is  muoh  injured,  has  inky 
shadows,  and  is  said  (our  notes  are  mislaid)  to  bear  the  inscription:  "  Seribaram 
impensa,  Sinibaldo  Perusino  pictore  fiebat  opus  ez  arohetipo  veniens  MDXX  "; 
and  on  the  base  of  the  desk,  before  the  Virgin:  "  MDXXVin "  (Mabiotxi, 
pp.  203-6). 

'  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  in  a  court  between  SS.  Augustine  and  Sebastiaa. 
On  a  hexagonal  step  the  date:  "  AD.MCOOCCX"  (wood,  oil).  Now  under  the 
name  of  Manni  in  the  Perugia  Qallery  (Sala  XVIII.,  No.  29).  The  pieoe  is  not 
without  character  akin  to  Manni's,  but  of  a  lower  class.  The  Virgin,  in  an  exag- 
gerated movement,  is  Peruginesque,  the  Child  very  heavy  and  square,  the  St.  Se- 
bastian affecting  a  mannered  pose,  and  wooden,  the  St.  Augustine  paltry  and  short. 
Colour  flat,  pale  yellow;  drapery  common.  [*  This  picture  was  ordered  in  1606 
from  Berto  di  Giovanni  and  Sinibaldo  Ibi  jointly  (BomB,  in  Thuxs  and  Baomn, 
Attgemeinea  Lexikon,  m.  603).] 

«  Wood,  oil.  On  the  step  one  reads:  "  AD.  M.COCCCVniL  L.  A.  S.  L  ." 
The  last  letters  are  like  those  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Eusebio  (see  antea). 
The  picture  is  light  and  unrelieved,  more  like  Manni  or  Eusebio  than  Ibi.  (*  This 
picture  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Perugia  (Sala  XVIL,  No.  10).  and  may 
confidently  be  assigned  to  Eusebio,  from  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  ordered  in 
1606  (UBBim.  U.8.,  p.  62).] 

^  Perugia  (Gallery,  formerly  No  66.  St.  Francis  (wood,  oil),  of  a  pleasing  bat 
flat  tone.  [*  Now  Sala  XVIII.,  No.  24  ?  This  is,  however,  not  a  panel,  but  a 
standard.]  Formerly  No.  129:  Virgin,  Child,  and  two  saints;  cold,  poor,  and 
injured.    [*  Now  Sala  XVIH..  No.  27.] 

*  Wood,  oil,  well  preserved.    The  flgures  are  short,  the  head  round,  and  the 
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Sinibaldo  Ibi  is  noted  in  the  guild  of  Peragia,  and  was  one  of 
the  voters  of  a  hnndred  at  an  election  in  1527.^  He  may  olaim 
to  fill  a  space  in  the  chronology  of  Italian  artists  like  that  held 
at  the  same  period  by  Berto  di  Giovanni. 

A  curt  entry  in  the  register  of  taxes  at  Pemgia  proves  that  the 
latter  was  a  householder  in  1497.  He  made  pennons  for  the 
tnimpeters  of  the  Magistracy  in  1601,  with  Fiorenzo  and  Eosebio; 
is  noticed  in  a  record  of  1607»  and  in  documents  of  1611-18,  as 
companion  in  art  to  Domenico  di  Paris  Alfani.^  In  1616  the 
nuns  of  S.  Maria  di  Monteluce,  near  Perugia,  renewed  an  old  con- 
tract with  Raphael  for  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  agreeing  to  pay 
him  120  ducats  on  the  arrival  of  the  panel  from  Bome  in  1617, 
and  binding  Berto  di  Giovanni  to  furnish  the  frame  and  predella 
for  80  ducats.^  It  is  historical  that  Baphael  was  unable  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  the  nuns,  and  that  the  contract  was  not  carried 
out  till  1526,  by  Giulio  Bomano  and  Penni.  Disappointed  in 
1517  by  the  neglect  of  Baphael,  it  would  appear  that  the  nuns 
employed  some  one  to  furnish  a  Coronation  to  take  the  place 
intended  for  Baphael's.  At  aU  events,  there  is  a  representation 
of  the  subject  in  a  poor  style,  reminiscent  of  Ibi  and  Manni,  on 
the  altar  once  occupied  by  that  of  Giulio  Bomano  and  Penni  in 
S.  Maria  di  Monteluce.^  It  is  dated  July  26, 1517,  and  seems  by 
the  same  hand  as  a  St.  John  Evangelist  in  Patmos  at  S.  Giuliana 
of  Perugia.^    At  the  foot  of  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Giuliana  is  a 

group  of  Virgin  uid  Child  reminisoent  of  the  Raphaelesque.  Ibi  is  perhape  the 
author  of  the  copy  of  Perugino's  Ifaraeilles  altarpiece  in  the  Castelbaroo  Gallery 
at  Milan.  ^  MABiom,  Lett,,  p.  205. 

>  Mariotti,  pp.  206,  206,  232,  242.  [*  In  1606  Berto  di  Gioyanni  agreed  to 
execute  the  (atill  extant)  picture  for  the  high-altar  of  S.  Francesco  at  Montone 
(see  Bomx,  «.«.).] 

'  The  whole  contract  in  Biaxtooni,  Opera,  Milan,  1802,  vol.  iv.,  p.  62,  is  reprinted 
in  Pabsayant,  «.«.,  Baphael,  iL  382  and  following. 

*  The  Virgin  is  crowned  on  a  high  throne,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  SS.  John  the 
Baptist,  Peter,  Augustine  (T)  and  Paul,  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis  kneeling  in  front. 
On  the  throne  step:  AD.  M.DXVII  die  XXV  Julii.  The  forms  are  not  pleasing, 
and  there  is  no  relieL  The  drawing  is  mechanically  careful,  but  faulty.  The  flat 
colour  shaded  with  grey,  is  a  hard,  light  red.  The  style  recalls  Manni  and  Ibi. 
MxzzAKOTTX  attributes  the  picture  to  Domenico  Alf  ani  (p.  262).  [*  This  picture 
is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Perugia  (Sala  XVI.,  Ko.  16).] 

^  Now  Perugia  (Gallery  (Sala  XVI.,  No.  14).  Same  manner  as  the  Coronation, 
of  slight  colour  and  done  at  one  painting.  The  figure  of  Si.  John  is  grotesque,  ill 
proportioned,  and  badly  drawn.    Wood,  oil.    The  Eternal  looks  down  from  a 
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predella  with  variouB  sabjeots:  Two  Female  Saints,  a  St.  Jolm 
Evangelist,  a  Martyrdom  in  a  Caldron,  and  a  Miracle.  The  style 
displayed  in  these  small  works  is  more  modem  than  that  m  the 
figure  of  the  Evangelist  in  Patmos  above  it. 

When  the  Coronation  originaUy  ordered  of  Baphael  was  bronght 
from  Borne  to  S.  Maria  di  Montelace  in  1625,  the  predella,  in- 
dading  the  Nativity,  Presentation,  Marriage,  and  Death  of  Uie 
Virgin,  was  delivered,  it  may  be  presumed,  by  Berto  who  had 
contracted  for  it.  This  predella,  dated  1625,  is  like  a  production 
of  a  later  Baphaelesque,  of  a  red-brown  colour  with  strong 
shadows.  It  betrays  the  hand  of  one  in  the  same  relation  as 
Bagnacavallo  is  proved  to  have  been  to  Baphael ;  but  it  is  coiiously 
like  the  predella  of  the  St.  John  Evangelist  in  Patmos  at  8.  OinlianA 
of  Perugia.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  painter  of  the  Evangelist 
and  of  the  Coronation  of  1617,  who  at  that  time  imitated  Ibiand 
Manni,  is  the  same  who,  in  the  interval  between  that  date  and 
1525,  changed  to  a  more  lively  and  modem  Baphaelesque  manner  f 
These  questions  must  remain  open  for  the  present.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  the  meantime  to  note  that  an  Eternal  and  a  Yhffn 
in  the  Naples  GaUery,  which  seem  fragments  of  one  altarpieco, 
resemble  in  execution  the  Coronation  of  1617  at  Monteluoe.^  We 
thus  know  but  little  really  of  Berto  di  Giovanni;  and  the  onfy 
additional  fact  connected  with  his  life  is  that  he  laboured  bs 
the  magistrates  of  Perugia  in  1620,  and  was  of  the  Perugian  goild.^ 

lunette.  The  original  drawing  for  the  ErangeliBt,  by  the  same  hand  as  the  pic- 
ture, is  in  the  Royal  ooUeotion  at  Stockholm,  under  the  name  of  Raphael  (from  tlid 
Grosat  collection). 

^  Naples  Museum,  Sala  VI.,  No.  33.  Wood,  oil,  life-size.  Repreeenta  the 
Eternal  in  a  glory  of  rays  and  seraphs  (four),  with  a  crown  in  his  hands,  wooden  m 
form,  raw  in  colour.  Not  numbered  (wood,  oil),  in  addition.  Virgin,  half-lengtlw 
also  with  a  crown  in  her  hand.  These  two  pieces,  by  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  exhibit 
the  same  style  of  art  as  the  St.  John  and  Coronation  of  Monteluce  of  1517.  \*  M 
shown  by  Dr.  Fisohbl  (in  the  Berlin  Jdhfbuek,  zzziiL  106  sgq„  zzziT.  89  sg;.^ 
these  are  fragments  of  the  altarpiece  representing  the  Coronation  of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Tolentino,  which  Raphael  and  Evangelista  da  Plan  di  Meleto,  on  December  10, 
1500,  undertook  to  paint  for  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Citt&  di  Castello.] 

'  Mabiotii,  p.  207.  We  have  seen  (anlea,  in  Perugino)  that  Mr.  Rnhland  hai 
suggested  the  probability  that  certain  fragments  of  frescoes  in  the  Conneetohili 
collection  at  Perugia  are  by  Berto,  though  assigned  to  Perugino.  [*  Becto  di 
Giovanni  was  dead  by  October  14, 1629  (Bombx,  «.«.).] 
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His  son  Jerome  is  in  its  register  also  from  1528  to  bis  death  in 
1648.1 

Taming  for  awhile  from  the  consideration  of  works  by  native 
Peragians,  we  shall  not  find  a  less  remarkable  extension  of  the 
influence  of  Peragino  and  Pinturiochio  in  Francesco  of  Gitt4  di 
Gastello,  or  Tifemate,  who  reminds  as  in  an  Annunciation  at 
S.  Domenico  of  that  place,  of  the  class  which  Ibi  represents,  with 
longer  proportions  in  the  human  frame,  and  draperies  of  more  un- 
natural festoon.^  A  similar  subject  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,* 
and  a  Virgin,  Child  and  saints,  ia  the  convent  church  of  Tutti 
Santi,^  a  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate  belonging  to  Signor  Mancini,^ 
all  in  Citt4  di  Castello,  betray  an  effort  to  mingle  the  Peruginesque 
with  the  grace  of  the  youthful  Baphael,  whilst  now  and  then  a 
fibre  as  of  Signorelli  may  be  traced. 

A  far  more  interesting  and  able  man  in  this  class  is  Qerino  of 
Pistoia,  whose  education  in  an  Umbrian  atelier  produced  an  art 
of  a  Peruginesque  stamp.  His  character  is  cleverly  drawn  by 
Vasari,  who  says  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Pinturicchio,  a  diligent 

^  Obsini,  Life  of  Pentgino,  «.«.,  note  to  p.  294. 

*  This  picture  (wood,  oil,  figuree  almost  life-size)  hangs  in  the  ohoir  of  S.  Domenioo. 
[*  It  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Citik  di  Castello  (No.  76).]  On  the  front 
of  the  floor  one  reads:  "  Franoiscus  Thifer.''  Francesco  is  a  low-class  Umbrian 
painter,  whose  colours  are  given  with  high  body,  and  slightly  glased,  the  tone 
being  generally  a  little  red.  The  outlines,  which  are  also  red,  are  broken  and  angu- 
lar. The  Virgin,  strained  in  movement,  has  a  long,  thin  head,  curiously  dressed 
in  tresses.  The  hands  are  drawn  and  cramped  in  the  Umbrian  fashion.  The 
angels  in  flight,  at  the  sides  of  the  Eternal  in  benediction,  are  obese  in  face;  the 
cherubs  in  the  glory  round-headed. 

'  This  Annunciation  is  represented  in  an  interior  (wood,  oil,  figures  half  life- 
size,  injured).  There  is  great  affectation  in  the  forms,  which  are  imitated  without 
success  from  those  of  Raphael's  early  time.  The  faces  betray  an  effort  to  realize 
something  in  the  mode  of  Signorelli 

^  The  subjects  of  this  arched  altarpieoe  are  the  Annunciation  in  a  lunette,  and 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Augustine,  Catherine,  Francis,  and  Nicholas. 
There  is  a  Peruginesque  turn  in  the  figure  of  the  angel  annunciate.  The  Infant 
in  the  lower  composition  gives  the  ring  to  St.  Catherine.  The  attempt  to  approach, 
in  these  and  other  figures,  the  grace  of  Raphael  is  singularly  unsncoessfuL  The 
outlines  are  hard,  the  colour  dry,  but  the  careful  execution,  especially  of  hair  and 
beard,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  Timoteo  Vitt  [*  This  altarpiece  is  now  in  the 
Communal  Gallery  of  Citt4  di  Castello  (No.  75).] 

'  This  panel,  assigned  by  some  to  Signorelli,  is  said  also  to  have  been  part  of 
Raphael's  Dudley  House  Qrucifizion;  if  so,  by  another  hand  (wood,  oil).     [*  Of, 
anUa,  p.  112,  n.  6.] 
V. — 2h 
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coloorist,  and  a  follower  of  Vannuoci.^  When  he  did  the  Yiigxn 
of  Saccoor^at  S.  Agostino  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  in  1502,  he  might 
akeady  be  considered  a  fair  copyist  of  his  master  as  regards  type 
and  proportion,  drawing,  and  colour;'  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  talents  were  valued  at  that  time  and  in  that  spot 
beyond  those  of  others,  as  the  remains  of  frescoes  about  con- 
temporary with  the  Virgin  of  Succour  still  testify.  Of  these  some 
are  preserved  in  a  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy  of  the  Pieve,® 
and  others  are  visible,  though  rapidly  yielding  to  the  effects  of 
time,  in  a  tabernacle  at  Fonte  Secca  di  Borgo,  outside  the  Porta 
Nuova  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.^  In  his  fresco  at  the  Pieve,  which 
represents  St.  Barbara  and  a  couple  of  other  saints,  he  leaves  the 
impression  as  of  a  tolerably  gifted  artist,  partial  to  warm  tones, 
more  nearly  related  to  Perugino  than  to  Pinturicchio.  In  the 
tabernacle,  the  fine  contours  of  an  erect  Virgin  and  Child  between 
8S.  Sebastian  and  Boch  give  an  idea  of  his  power  as  an  imitator 
of  young  Raphael  and  of  Perugino.  Without  further  inquiry,  one 
might  say  of  Oerino,  in  consideration  of  these  efforts,  that  he  was 
a  second-rate  Peruginesque,  heading  Manni  and  Eusebio,  but 
inferior  to  Spagna. 

In  1606  he  is  employed  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city^  and 
in  1 609  he  furnishes  for  the  neighbouring  church  of  8.  Pietro  Mag- 
giore  an  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints,  that  may 
still  be  seen  there.  Years  have  elapsed  since  he  frequented  the 
atelier  of  Perugino,  and  in  the  interval  he  has  altered.  The  weight 

^  Vasabi,  iii.  606  «g. 

s  ThiB  is  a  oanvas.  It  represents,  as  nsual,  the  Virgin,  erect,  saving  a  ohfld 
from  the  grasp  of  Satan,  and  threatening  the  Bvil  Spirit  with  a  stick,  whilst  the 
mother  kneels  on  the  left  in  prayer  (life-stse  figures).  The  flesh  of  the  ohild  ia 
bleached  by  exposure,  and  the  drawing  is  bared,  but  there  is  no  restoring.  On  the 
border  one  reads:  **  Hoc  opus  pisit  Gerinus  pisto^ensis  MGOCCdL" 

3  Vasa&i  mentions  these  without  giving  the  subjects  (iii  507).  S.  Barbara 
holds  a  tower,  and  near  her,  in  the  foreground,  is  a  saint  wielding  a  sword.  The 
other  fragment  represents  a  canonized  cardinal  and  a  friar  in  white.  Vasaii 
also  speaks  of  a  OircumciBion  by  Oerino  (wood,  oil)  in  the  Oompagnia  del  bnon 
C^esii  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  but  it  is  missing  (Vasabi,  iii.  506  iq»). 

*  This  fresco  is  likely  soon  to  disappear.  Is  it  that  described  by  Vaaabi 
(iii  507)  as  "  Sulla  Strada  che  ya  ad  Anghiari  "  T 

'  The  pa3rment  for  a  figure  of  St.  Zeno  above  the  door  of  the  Duomo,  near  the 
Oampanile,  is  in  Qxtalandi,  under  date  August  18,  1505  (Jfemorts,  «.«.,  ser.  tl, 
p.  35). 
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and  breadth  of  the  head  in  his  figures  become  more  conspicaons ; 
the  frames  are  smaller,  and  the  draperies  are  more  paltry.  His 
art  is  thos  more  akin  to  Pinturiochio's;  but  his  drawing,  and  the 
soft  fusion  of  rich  and  juicy  tones,  disclose  an  increased  tendency 
to  study  Baphael's  early  creations.^  This  mixture  of  Perugino, 
Pinturicchio,  and  Baphael  is  most  striking  in  the  Last  Supper  at 
S.  Qnofrio  of  Florence,  attributed  by  so  many  critics  to  Vannucd 
and  Sanzio ;  and  it  is  not  unUkely  that  Gerino,  with  other  pupils 
of  Vannucci,  should  have  had  a  share  in  its  execution.  He  pro- 
duces, indeed,  something  like  it  in  the  frescoes  of  S.  Lucchese,  near 
Poggibonsi.  He  laboured  in  the  convent  of  that  name  about  1518, 
and  two  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  with  that  date  and  his 
signature,  are  preserved  in  a  refectory,  now  turned  to  the  profane 
uses  of  a  canteen.  They  are  hastily  done,  of  strong  colour,  and 
mannered  in  drawing,  though  still  Peruginesque,  and  showing  the 
gradual  descent  of  Gerino  into  the  slough  of  conventionalism  and 
ease.^   In  later  years,  a  fresco  of  St.  Agatha  and  St«  EulaUa  (1520), 

^  Under  a  dab  like  those  of  Pinturioohio,  the  Virgm  sits  enthroned  with  the 
naked  Infant  Christ  ereot  on  her  lap.  On  the  left  stand  a  youthful  figure  in 
armour,  and  St.  Peter;  on  the  right,  SS.  Paul  and  John  the  Baptist  (figures  all  but 
life-size).  In  a  predella  is  Christ  between  the  twelve  apostles.  On  a  **  oartellino," 
on  the  step  of  the  throne,  one  reads :  "  hoc  opus  feoit  Qerinus  Pistoriesis 
MCCCCCVIIII."  There  is  no  balance  of  light  and  shade.  The  saint  in  armour 
has  a  round  Peruginesque  head,  similar  in  this  particular  to  those  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  of  St.  PauL  The  face  of  St.  Peter  is  pinched  and  small  (injured  by 
old  restoring).  The  picture  has  been  recently  cleaned,  but  remains  in  its  old  gUt 
frame. 

See  for  a  panel  in  the  style  of  the  above  a  so-called  Perugino  in  the  gallery  of 
Count  Sergei  Stroganoff  at  St.  Petersburg  {antea,  Perugino,  p.  367  iq,).  [*  The 
catalogue  of  the  W.  Coningham  sale  (June  9,  1849)  mentions  (under  No.  49)  a 
*' Virgm  and  Child  enthroned  with  St.  John,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Augustine,  and 
St.  Theresa,"  by  Gerino  da  Pistoia,  signed  and  dated  1610,  and  coming  from  '*  the 
nunnery  of  St.  Clare  at  Citt^  San  Sepolcro."] 

'  In  one  arch  is  Christ  amongst  the  apostles,  and  raising  one  of  them  who  kneels 
before  him,  all  in  a  landscape  (figures  less  than  life-size).  In  another  is  the  Miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  On  a  border,  in  which  are  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a 
St.  Francis,  one  reads:  **  Hoc  opus  pinsit  Qerinus  Pistori^nsLs.  1613."  The 
whole  of  the  remains  is  much  injured. 

In  the  church  of  the  fortress  of  S.  Lucchese  (on  an  altar  to  the  right)  is  a  panel, 
in  tempera,  representing  the  Noli  me  tangere,  with  the  Eternal  above  in  a  circular 
glory,  and  in  a  border  (in  rounds)  SS.  Frauds  and  Anthony  the  Abbot.  This 
piece  IB  scaled  in  many  places.  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
but  it  may  be  by  Gerino  or  one  of  his  schooL 
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in  S.  Paolo,  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  on  the  first  staircase 
of  the  Palazzo  della  Gomunit4,  at  Pistoia  strongly  show  the  feeble 
side  of  his  character.^  He  is  less  Peruginesque  and  more  Floren- 
tine, but  weak  as  a  draughtsman,  and  no  longer  charming  by 
richness  of  tint.  The  Virgin  with  saints  of  1529,  originally  in  the 
Gonvento  di  Sala  at  Pistoia,  and  now  in  the  Uffizi,  exhibits  the 
progress  of  this  final  change  more  clearly  still.  The  Pemgian 
element  is  not  entirely  eradicated,  but  nearly  so,  and  the  tints  are 
grey  and  dull.  One  could  hardly  tell,  indeed,  how  the  same 
Gerino  should  produce  a  piece  so  totally  di£Perent  from  that  of 
1602.^  But  the  history  of  this  gradual  transformation  teaches  us 
that  a  man  of  second-rate  powers  may  in  his  youth,  and  at  a 
good  school,  be  respectable  in  works  which  he  no  longer  equals 
when  he  has  lost  the  spur  of  rivalry  and  the  advantage  of  daily 
studying  the  examples  of  a  great  master. 

Without  the  feeling  of  Gerino  for  colour,  but  influenced  in  a 
certain  measure  by  Pinturicchio  and  Vannucci,  Giovanni  Battista 
of  Faenza,  or  Bertucd,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  now  claims 
our  attention.'  Bertucd's  name  is  found  in  numerous  contem- 
porary records,  in  which  he  is  noted  as  "  Johannes  Baptista  olim 
Michaelis  de  Bertucciis."  The  earliest  reference  to  him  found  by 
local  investigators  is  a  contract  for  an  altarpiece  once  exhibited 

^  The  two  sainta  are  little  below  life-dze,  of  a  dull  reddiBh  flesh  tone,  insoribed: 
**  Jaoopo  di  Criatofano  Donzello  de  Sinnioria  a  fatto  fare  questo  altare  per  ana 
deyotione.  1 520."  The  character  of  the  figures  is  more  than  oyer  small,  the  hand- 
ling like  that  of  a  large  picture  at  the  Uffisi  in  Florence.  In  the  fresco  of  the 
Coronation,  SS.  Apollonia  and  Eulalia  kneel  at  the  sides  of  the  foreground. 

A  wall-painting  on  one  of  the  altars  to  the  right*  in  S.  Andrea  of  Pistoia,  was 
uncovered  shortly  before  1860.  (It  had  been  partially  concealed  by  a  oanyas 
of  more  modem  date.)  It  is  much  repainted,  but  exhibits  something  of  Qenno. 
Subject:  The  Crucifixion  (Christ  in  wood)  with  many  saints;  in  a  lunette,  the 
Resurrection.  A  St.  James  in  S.  Maria  dell'  Umilt4  is  also  assigned  to  Qerino 
ToLOMXi,  Ouida,  p.  93;  and  Tiosi,  Ouida,  p.  217).    It  is  a  canvas,  dated:  "  MD." 

'  Ufi&xi,  No.  91.  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  James,  C^osmo,  Mary  Magdalen, 
Catherine,  Boch,  and  a  male  saint  with  a  crown,  inscribed:  '*  Qerinus  Antonii  de 
Pistorio  pinsit  1629."  This  picture,  originally  in  the  convent  di  Sala,  waa  ex- 
changed for  the  Uflizi  with  a  picture  by  BosselU  (Toloxbi,  Chuda^  p.  176).  There 
Lb  a  reminiscence  of  Fra  Paolino  of  Pistoia  mingled  with  the  old  Peruginesque 
character  in  this  picture. 

>  Giovanni  Battista  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  later  painter  of  the  same 
name,  for  whom  see  Bottabi,  BaceolUh  in  yoL  vii.,  pp.  98  and  104. 
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on  the  high-altar  of  Sant'  Antonio  of  Faenza,  a  composite  picture 
with  the  Virgin  and  Child  attended  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  centre, 
the  'Bietik  in  an  upper  course,  and  two  figures  of  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis  in  a  predella.    This  altarpiece  was  finished  on  May  29, 
1508.    The  second  authentic  proof  of  Bertucci's  existence  is  a 
Virgin   in  Majesty,  originally  composed  for  Sant' Ippolito,  but 
now  in  the  Municipal  Gallery  of  Faenza,  and  inscribed  with  the 
date  of  1506.    Bertucci  was  not  a  painter  of  repute  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  native  city;  but  he  had  a  large  practice  there  which 
extended  to  every  branch  of  the  art.    The  largest  commissions  of 
which  we  have  note  as  having  been  entrusted  to  him  is  one  dated 
1510  {circa)y  in  which  he  executes,  with  the  assistance  of  local 
painters,  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of 
San  Domenico;  and  another,  dated  1511,  to  execute  frescoes  in  the 
church  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Grazie.    In  both 
cases  Bertucci's  work  has  not  survived.    His  will  in  the  archives 
of  Faenza  bears  the  date  of  1616,  at  which  time  he  is  described  as 
"  corpore  languens."  ^    Bertucci  inherited  the  technical  handling, 
the  dull  opacity  of  tone,  and  the  rigidity  of  Palmezzano;  but  he 
also  had  a  local  style  related  in  feeling  to  the  Umbrian,  and  his 
pictures  are  kindred  of  others  by  uncertain  artists  at  Faenza.' 
The  earliest  of  these  is  a  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  between  two 
kneeling  saints,  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Faenza,  an  assemblage  of 
poor,  dry  figures  of  pale  brown-grey  tone  in  flesh,  by  a  precursor 
of  Bertucci;^  the  next  a  Nativity  with  saints,  and  a  Flight  into 
Egypt  in  the  distance,  in  the  same  gallery,  equally  careful  in 
finish,  but  combining  the  same  sort  of  poverty  in  forms  and  colour 
as  the  previous  example,  with  something  Peruginesque  in  the 
faces.^    An  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  this  coUection  foUows,  and 

^  See  the  records  in  Dei  PiUori  e  dtgli'aHUti  ftuMini  dt'  $eeoli  XV  e  XVI 
Rieordi  di  Qiah  Mabobllo  Valoimioli,  S*,  Faenza,  1869,  pp.  17-23.  Signor  Valgi- 
migU  deeoribes  as  extant  in  private  hands  (Fratelli  Gnidi)  at  Faenza  a  lunette 
representing  the  Ck>ronation  of  the  Virgin,  originally  in  Santa  Caterina  of 
Faenza.  [*  This  is  the  lunette  of  the  picture  now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrioh 
Museum  at  Berlin  (see  ^09^(1,  p.  476);  it  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Ouidi  collec- 
tion at  Rome  in  1902).] 

^  Of  these  see  a  catalogue  in  the  Oalendorio  FtieMino. 

'  Wood,  figures  one-third  the  size  of  life. 

*  Much  damaged  and  partly  renewed  in  the  draperies.  It  is  catalogued  amongst 
Bertucci's  works.    The  child  lies  on  the  ground  with  the  youthful  Baptist  near  it; 
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exhibits  more  of  Bertacci's  character,  being  on  a  level  in  value 
vnth  two  freseoee  of  saints  in  niches  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Servi 
at  Faenza.  The  latter,  however,  though  lean  and  slight,  are  not 
without  dignity,  and  have  a  mixed  Florentine  and  Umbzian  air.^ 
A  Christ  on  the  road  to  Golgotha,  and  a  Pietii,  bright  wall-painting^ 
removed  from  the  refectory  into  the  cloister  of  the  IficheDine  nC 
Faenza,  are  conceived  in  the  Umbro-Peniginesqae  style,  but  aot 
without  expression  or  life  in  the  features  and  action  of  the  tim^T* 
built  personages.  The  art  is  akin  to  Gferino's,  and  not  ioa- 
probably  Bertucci's.^  Two  Madonnas  of  the  school  xsof^  te 
named  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Forli  and  in  the  Bacig^hBia 
Gallery  at  Bome.'  We  come  upon  Bertucd  with  certainty  m  a 
Majesty,  inscribed  and  dated  1506,  in  the  Municipal  Galloy  cf 
Faenssa.  It  is  remarkable  for  tenuity  in  the  engraved  oatibiflB, 
for  the  length  and  leanness,  as  well  as  overweighted  head,  of  tba 
figures,  for  the  hardness  of  the  drapery,  and  the  redness  of  the 
flesh  tones.  In  a  lunette  the  Eternal  glances  downward  upon 
the  portico,  in  the  arches  of  which  two  angels  in  the  UmbciflD 
mould  of  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio,  hang  the  crown  of  heaTen 
above  the  Virgia's  head.  Two  more  hold  up  the  drapery  of  fasr 
cloak  as  she  stands  erect  with  the  Child  in  her  arms.  In  front  fit 
her,  two  boys  of  slight  proportions  have  each  a  foot  on  the  rtq^ 
of  her  pedestal,  one  to  the  left  looking  up  with  joined  handSt  A* 


the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  in  adoration  at  its  head  and  feet.    On  the 
Jerome,  John,  and  Bernardino  (wood,  oil).    A  piece  has  been  added  to  tiie 
of  the  panel. 

^  These  saints  are  in  niches  with  scalloped  semi-domes.    They  are  in  freaoo 
of  life-size.    One  is  the  beato  Enea  with  a  cross,  a  lily,  and  a  book;  the 
the  beato  Giacomo  Bertoni  with  joined  hands.    Both  are  in  friar's 
necks  and  hands  are  thin  and  small. 

'  The  figures  in  these  fragments  are  one^oarter  of  life-siie. 

3  At  Forli,  the  half-length  Virgin  and  Child  (No.  68)  is  attributed  to  one 
Battista  de  Busitis,  by  whom  it  is  said  there  are  inscribed  worics  in 
[*  These  are  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  angels,  signed;  **  Jo  Baptista  de 
ForoUyiensis  pinxit  1600  de  Mense  Martii,"  in  the  church  of  8.  Maria  del  Ttiivio 
at  VeUetri,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Chapter-House  at  Esstergom  (Hungary), 
signed:  '*  Johannes  Baptista  de  Rositis  Foroliviensis  pinxit  Theo  toco  1507." 
The  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Forli  is  inscribed  at  the  back  in  a  later  hand:  **  De 
Bositis  pict.  Foro,"  and,  according  to  Professor  C.  Bicci,  the  style  of  the  painting 
countenances  this  name  (see  Riooi,  in  L'  Arte,  ziv.  91  sq,).] 

In  the  Borgheee  Gallery  the  Virgin  and  Child  (No.  401)  is  assigned  to  Perugino, 
but  is  probably  by  Bertucci. 


^1-  ■^^^^'>;' 
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other  playing  a  mandoline.^  Other  pieces  of  the  same  sort,  in 
which  the  rigidity  of  the  Forlivese  school  is  apparent,  adorn  the 
gallery — e.g.,  two  panels  with  SS.  Hypollitns  and  Bomualdo, 
Benedict  and  Lawrence  in  couples,'  a  Baptist  in  the  desert,^  a 
Magdalen  in  a  landscape,^  in  all  of  which  the  colour  reminds  one 
of  Palmezzano's  for  its  flatness,  rawness,  and  cold  shadows ;  whilst 
the  method  of  rendering  form  and  drapery  unites  Umbrian  pecu- 
liarities with  the  angularity  of  Cotignola.  With  such  things  before 
us,  we  cannot  assign  to  any  one  else  but  Bertucci  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  which  has  been  catalogued 
under  Pinturicchio's  name,  and  the  Glorification  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  National  Gallery,  attributed  to  Spagna.  The  first  was  com- 
missioned for  the  Manzolini  family  in  S.  Gaterina  of  Faenza  f  the 
second  was  for  a  time  in  the  Ercolani  collection  at  Bologna.  The 
Adoration  is  composed  and  drawn  after  the  fashion  of  Pinturic- 
chio's Sienese  works,  but  tinted  Uke  Bertucoi's,  and  filled  with 
figures  of  his  tenuous  outline.  The  Glorification  is  still  more 
remarkable.^  The  Virgin  and  Child  are  not  unlike  Pinturicchio's 
in  the  altarpiece  of  1608  at  S.  Andrea  of  Spello;  but  the  two 
infant  angels  on  the  marble  platform  below  are  in  the  spirit  of 
those  placed  by  Bertucci  in  his  picture  of  1606.  The  glassy  raw 
tones  are  likewise  similar  to  those  of  the  Faventine  who  jumbles 
in  a  lifeless  cento  Pinturicchio,  Spagna,  and  Palmezzano.^ 

^  The  altarpiece  is  6  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  8|  inches.  On  a  "  oartellino  "  are 
the  words:  **  Joanes  Baptista  de  Fayetia  pi  sit  ano  domini  1606." 

*  Size,  4  feet  4  inches  by  1  foot  9  inches.  The  colour  of  strong  impasto,  on* 
glazed,  like  the  works  of  Panetti  of  Ferrara.  [*  These  are  the  wings  of  a  triptych 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Virgin.] 

^  The  moyement,  pose  and  drapery  qidte  like  those  of  Pinturicchio;  size, 
3  feet  7i  inches  by  1  foot  10  inches.  [*  This  and  the  following  picture  are  the 
wings  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at  Berlin,  to  be  noticed  presently.] 

*  Same  size  and  appearance  as  the  foregoing.  In  the  same  gaUery  is  a  frag- 
ment (wood)  inclosing  a  round  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  a  local  painter  imitating 
Pinturicchio  and  Spagna,  and  the  youth  of  Raphael. 

<^  VsBMiOLiOLi,  Vita  di  PitUurieehio,  p.  28.  The  picture  is  No.  132  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  (wood,  oU).  The  style  of  drawing,  cast  and  detail  of  drapery, 
value  of  local  tone,  and  technical  execution,  are  all  like  those  of  Bertucoi's  Viigin 
of  150a 

^  No.  282,  National  Qallery;  purchased  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Orford  at 
Wolverton.    Same  style  and  handling  as  at  Berlin  and  Faenza. 

*  7  The  following  pictures  by  Bertucci  are  yet  to  be  noticed: 
Budapul,    QcOery,  No.  107.    The  Marrii^e  of  St.  Catherine. 
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The  spread  of  Peragian  art  was  not  confined,  however,  to 
Umbria  or  the  Marches.  To  the  Soath  it  went  as  far  as  Naples; 
to  the  North  it  touched  the  Alps. 

In  the  refectory  of  S.  Maria  la  Naova  at  Naples,^  an  UmbrJan 
composer,  with  sUght  power  as  a  draughtsman  or  a  colourist,  has 
bequeathed  to  us  a  whole  series  of  frescoes,  which  by  some  strango 
caprice  or  error  have  been  given  to  the  Donzelli.  In  a  lunette 
the  Virgin  receives  the  crown  from  the  Redeemer,  in  the  midst 
of  angels.  In  a  lower  course  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  adored  by 
the  Magi,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  suite;  and  saints  of  the 
Franciscan  order  kneel  or  stand  at  the  sides  of  the  principal  scene. 
Beneath  this,  the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity  fill  the  compart- 
ments at  the  side  of  a  door.  The  spirit  of  the  composition  is  that 
of  Pinturicchio,  the  treatment  as  rude  as  anything  produced  by 
Tiberio  d'Assisi.^  But  the  artist  is  neither  of  these.  EEui  hand, 
or  at  least  that  of  one  intimately  connected  with  him,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  more  hasty  and  unskilfully  treated  Piet4,  with  an 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  numerous  medallions  beneath  it, 
an  altarpiece  in  a  chapel  of  the  convent  church  of  Liven,  two  miles 
from  Nola.  Some  of  the  figures  seem  repetitions  of  those  in  the 
Adoration  at  Naples,  the  style  of  drawing  and  the  colouring  being 
equally,  if  not  more,  defective.    The  interest  of  this  panel  is  great, 

Faetiza.  GaUery.  The  Gall  of  Peter  and  Andrew.  The  Virgin  and  CSiild 
with  angelB. 

London.  National  OaUery,  No,  1.061.  GhrlBt,  SS.  Thomaa  and  Anthony  of 
Padua,  and  a  donor. 

*  ^  This  room  seryes  now  for  the  meetings  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Naples. 

*  The  fresco  is  injured.  A  large  flaw  cuts  a  portion  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
in  the  Adoration,  and  the  drapery  of  the  kneeling  king  is  repainted.  There  is 
also  a  vertical  flaw  in  the  Nativity.  Amongst  the  kneeling  friars  at  the  sides  of 
the  Adoration  are  (left)  SS.  Francis,  Bernardino,  and  Anthony  of  Padua;  (right) 
St.  Buenaventura  and  others.  Dominioi,  who  describes  these  wall-paintingB. 
has  discovered  that  the  head  of  the  third  king  is  a  portrait  of  Alphonso  II.  1  The 
character  and  mould  of  the  slender  figures  are  ugly,  the  outlines  hard  and  black, 
the  colour  brown,  red,  sombre,  and  flat.  [*  On  the  frieae  is  the  inscription: 
**  M.  L.  A.  P.  Corona  aurea  super  caput  ejus  expressa  signo  santitatis  gloriae 
honoris  et  opus  fortitudinis  et  desideria  oculorum  omata.  EccL  XLV.  V.  II  (?)." 
Professor  Rolts  {OeschiehU  der  Malerei  Ntapds,  Leipsig.  1910,  p.  118  «9.)  suggests 
that  the  four  letters  at  the  beginning  of  this  inscription  stand  for  ^*  M(agiBter) 
L(oiBius)  A(bbas)  P(inxit).  We  possess  records  of  such  a  painter — also  known 
as  Loisio  dello  Abbate,  dating  from  1492  and  1497.  As  for  the  third  king  in  the 
Adoration,  Professor  Jiolfo  thinks  he  may  be  a  portrait  of  Ferdinand  IL  {died  1496)4 
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because  a  "  cartellino  "  on  the  right-hand  foreground  bears  the 

words:  '*  Magister  Franoiscus  T  .  1 us  pinxit  M.D.XXV. 

L."  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  in  Francesco's  shop  the  Adora- 
tion was  carried  out  with  the  help  of  assistants,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  he  in  person  executed  the  frescoes  of  S.  Maria  la 
Nuova  at  Naples.  Yet  it  may  be  also  that  Francesco  is  but 
the  pupil  or  aid  of  the  author  of  the  frescoes,  who  proves  himself 
by  his  work  to  be  of  Umbrian  origin.^  But  the  altarpiece  at 
Liveri  is  not  solitary.  Another  in  the  same  church  is  devoted 
to  the  Virgin,  Child,  angels  and  saints,  with  a  crucified  Redeemer 
between  the  Virgin  and  Evangelist  in  a  lunette,  and  eight  in- 
cidents from  the  life  of  St.  Barbara  in  a  predella.  On  a  "  cartello  " 
at  the  foot  of  the  central  panel  are  the  words:  '*  Dspfim  a  franc^ 
ToUentinate  factu  posuit  simulacrum  ab  fmanato  Deo  1580."^ 
A  second  is  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  saints,  with  the 
Resurrection  in  a  lunette,  and  apostles  in  a  predella,  on  the  pilasters 
of  which  is  the  inscription:  *'  Jacopo  Pastore  de  Montefusculo 
pinxit  aSo  dni  M.CCCCCXLIIII." «  A  third,  in  the  same  shape, 
is  devoted  to  SS.  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth,  between  BS.  John  the 
Baptist  and  James  of  Compostella,  with  an  Annunciation  in  a 
lunette,  and  three  scenes  in  a  predella.^  In  the  two  latter  the 
style  is  a  coarse  derivation  from  that  of  Francesco  of  Tolentino, 
but  taking  its  rise  at  an  Umbrian  source,  and  of  a  class  in  which 
Giovanni  da  Monte  Bubbiano  has  already  found  a  place.  That 
class  is  headed  by  Vincenzo  Pagani  of  Monte  Bubbiano,  to  whom 
a  Peruginesque  Holy  Family  with  saints,  miscalled  Crivelli,  in 

^  The  seoond  and  third  kin^i  are  similar  in  appearance  and  movement  to  those 
in  the  Naples  fresoo.  The  colour  is  flat,  brown-red,  and  of  a  hard,  thin  texture. 
The  lights  and  shadows  are  hatched,  and  betray  want  of  practice  in  handling  oil 
medium.  The  outlines  are  black.  The  drawing  is  poorer,  however,  than  at 
8.  Maria  la  Nuova.  In  the  border  medallions  are  the  Messiah  between  SS.  Guarinus 
and  Peter,  Paul  and  Bernard. 

*  This  altarpiece  is  in  a  great  measure  repainted.  In  the  central  panel,  the 
Infant  Christ  takes  cherries  from  the  young  Baptist,  and  two  angels  hang  the 
orown  over  the  Virgin's  head.  At  the  sides  are  SS.  Anthony  the  Abbot  and 
Barbara. 

>  The  Resurrection  is  greatly  damaged.  The  saints  at  the  Virgin's  sides  are 
Benedict  and  Jerome. 

^  The  predella,  which  is  almost  gone,  represents  the  Nativity.  Resurrection,  and 
Adoration  of  the  Mad. 
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8.  Francesco  of  Monte  Santo  Pietrangeli,  near  Fermo,  may  be 
assigned,^  and  Cola  dell'  Amatrice,  who  apes  Raphael  and  Miehad 
Angelo.* 

An  ill-taught  Northern  painter  upon  whom  Pemgino  left  a  dear 
impression  is  Franciscos  Yerlas,^  whose  Virgin,  Child  and  angek, 
in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  is  dated  1511.  Without  feeling  or  life, 
Verlas  r^ounds  us  of  Yannucci  in  his  angels,  whilst  his  Virgin  imd 
Child  are  like  those  produced  by  the  later  followers  of  Mant^;na.^ 
He  is  still  more  Pemginesque  in  a  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
dated  1512,  at  Schio  near  Vicenza.  The  Eternal  in  benedicti<Hi, 
in  a  lunette,  is  fairly  though  flatly  imitated ;  the  children  are  drawn 
in  the  puffy  Umbrian  mode  of  Gerino  of  Pistoia.^  The  Quesa 
dell'  Ospitale,  in  which  this  altarpieoe  is  preserved,  seems  to  have 

^  Biooi  {PaifUer$  of  the  Marches,  %.$.,  L  p.  210),  afldgOB  this  piotme  to  GMyeQL 
It  IB  an  altarpieoe  in  oouraes  with  the  Holy  Virgin,  Child,  and  yoong  Baptist  is 
the  centre,  between  8S.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  Peter,  Francis  and  SebastiaB. 
In  an  upper  oourse,  the  Piet4  between  SS.  Lawrence  and  a  bishop,  Bernardino 
and  Catherine.  In  pinnacle  rounds,  the  Eternal  between  four  saints.  Ptedella: 
Christ  between  the  twelve  apostles  (wood,  oil).  This  piece  shows  a  deriTation  bom 
Perugino,  and  recalls  Eusebio  in  type  and  character.  It  has  the  same  stamp  as 
Pagani's  authentic  works  of  1607  at  Pausola,  and  1529  at  Samano;  as  others  in 
the  cathedral,  and  S.  Giovanni;  as  frescoes  in  S.  liberata,  of  Maoerata;  as  a  pietore 
in  S.  Francesco  of  the  Minorites  at  Massa. 

**  Compare  on  this  painter  Csowi  and  CjlVALCasillb,  HitioTy  oj  Painiiug 
in  North  Italy,  ed.  Borskius.  ii.  441  eq. 

*  3  In  Italian.  Francesco  Verla. 

^  Milan.  Brera,  No.  197,  signed:  "  Francischus  Verlas  MDXL,"  on  canvas,  of  a 
grey  and  opaque  tone.  [*  The  signature  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deciphfir,  but 
it  seems  that  it  ought  to  be  read  as  follows:  "  Franciscus  verla  F*.  1.  s.  MDXX." 
(r/.  Gbbola,  in  L*Arte^  xL  340).  The  date  is  surely  1520;  the  picture  is  therefore 
the  latest  dated  work  by  that  master  which  Ib  extant.  A  sketch  for  the  composi- 
tion— which  is  based  on  Mantegna's  Madonna  della  Vittoria,  now  in  the  LioavTe— 
is  on  a  sheet  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  a  drawing  for  ao 
angel  in  the  lunette  of  the  Schio  altarpiece  (both  drawings  rei»t>duoed  in  L'AfU, 
i.  299sgr.).] 

B  Chiesa  dell'  Ospitale.  Canvas,  oil,  inscribed  on  a  card,  on  the  step  of  the 
throne:  **  Franciscus  Verlus  de  Vincentia  pinzit  die  XX.  Junii  MDXH."  The 
Virgin  sits  under  a  throne  festooned  with  fruit.  St.  Catherine,  to  the  left, 
the  ring;  near  her,  St.  Lucy  and  another  female.  To  the  right,  St.  Joseph 
Infant  holding  the  hem  of  hiB  dress,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  by  him.  The  Eternal. 
in  a  lunette,  is  attended  by  two  angels.  The  latter  is  quite  Peruginesque,  of  a  oold. 
flat,  but  rosy  tone.  The  Virgin  and  St.  Catherine  have  coarse, round  heads;  the 
children  are  grotesquely  pufiy.  The  forms  and  drapery  geneifally  are  UmbtiaiL 
But  the  picture,  in  its  pilaster  and  border  adorned  with  patterns  and  gambols  of 
infants,  ia  much  injured. 
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been  decorated  almost  entirely  with  frescoes  by  the  same  hand.^ 
A  later  instance  of  Verlas'  third-rate  adaptation  of  Ferogino  is  a 
canvas  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints,  dated  1517,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Sarcedo,  near  Thiene  (province  of  Vicenza).^  Another, 
equally  characteristic,  though  unauthenticated  by  a  signature,  is 
the  Madonna  and  saints  in  the  church  of  Velo  by  Thiene,  in  which 
the  drawing  is  taken  from  a  cartoon  by  Vannucci ;  and  two  children 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne  are  copies  from  the  Perugino  of  Mar- 
seilles.^    We  shall  see  in  a  further  notice  of  the  school  of  Vicenza 

^  One  Bide  of  the  nave  contains  a  series  of  panelled  frames  filled  with  scenes  from 
the  lires  of  the  saints,  and  one  with  singing  children.  Beneath  these  are  eleyen 
half-lengths  of  saints,  male  and  female,  in  rounds.  Ahoye  the  arch  of  the  tribune 
is  Christ  in  benediction  with  SS.  John  and  James.  On  the  other  side  of  the  nave, 
the  continuation  of  subjects  similar  to  those  first  described,  the  whole  in  Verlas' 
manner,  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  in  a  canvas  of  the  Viigin  adoring  the 
Infant  on  her  knees,  between  saints;  a  local  tempera  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  [*A  fresco  of  St.  Catherine,  formerly  behind  the  above-mentioned 
altarpieoe,  and  now  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  is  also  by  Verla.] 

One  may  note  in  passing  as  works  with  a  local  stamp,  at  S.  Giorgio,  near  Velo 
(close  to  Sohio),  frescoes  of  the  Crucifixion,  Nativity,  Resurrection,  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  and  four  Evangelists,  in  a  ceiling;  of  the  same  weak  class  as  an 
altarpieoe  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  George,  Anthony  the 
Abbot,  Blaise,  and  Martin,  inscribed:  "Hoc  opus  fecit  fieri  Bonenoontrus  Dam. 
Dfii  Andree  de  Pione  de  Velio,  de  mese  septembris  M  CCCC  otavo.  (1408)."  All 
injured.  [*The  date  is  now  obliterated.  These  paintings  are  by  Battista 
da  Vicenza,  as  noted  by  the  authors  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  edition  (iii  247). 
For  notices  of  this  painter,  see  also  Boimrnrs,  The  Painters  of  Vicenza,  London, 
1909,  p.  207).] 

*  The  Virgin's  face  is  round  and  coarse.  She  is  attended  by  two  angels,  and 
cherubs  show  their  heads  around  her.  The  saints  at  her  sides  are  (from  left  to 
right)  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  Infant,  dry,  lean,  and  repulsive;  S.  Jerome,  a 
copy,  one  should  say,  from  Perugino;  SS.  Roch  and  Sebastian  (foot  new).  The 
drawing  of  the  latter  and  of  St.  Jerome  is  that  of  a  fourth-rate  Peruginesque. 
On  the  step  of  the  throne  is  a  *'  cartellino,"  on  which  are  the  words:  '*  Franciscus 
Verlus  de  Vioenctia  pinxit  1617."  The  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate  are  at  the 
upper  sides  of  the  picture,  each  figure  on  gold  ground  (canvas,  oil).  [*  Repro- 
duced in  L'ArU,  xi.  334).] 

'  Wood,  oil.  At  the  sides  of  the  Virgin,  SS.  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  Dominic. 
[*  In  the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  Painting  in  NoHh  Italy  (i.  420,  n.  1),  the 
authors  made  the  following  addition  to  the  list  of  Verla's  pictures: 

"  Padua,  Casa  Piovene,  but  originally  in  the  family  chapel  at  Lugo  in  the  pro- 
vince of  l^oenza,  canvas,  with  figures  two-thirds  of  life-size,  representing  the 
enthroned  Virgin  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Augustine,  Francis,  and  Jerome. 
This  is  an  Umbrian  creation  with  the  Peruginesque  smorphia.  Some  heads  are 
spotted,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  is  renewed.  [*This  picture  is  now 
untraceable;  see  Gbrola.  n.s.,  p.  342.]    Trent,  cathedral,  high  up  in  the  right 
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how  Speranza,  a  local  artist,  received  an  impress  from  the  Um- 
biians,  whilst  Bartolommeo  Montagna,  in  some  pictures,  imparts 
to  his  subjects  something  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  Pemginesqiie. 
Having  thus  reconnoitred  the  country  outside  Umbria  in  which 
Vannucd's  example  found  attraction,  we  revert  again  to  P^agia, 
to  the  career  of  the  two  CaporaU,  of  Melanzio,  and  the  Alfani. 

Bartolommeo  Oaporali  is  one  of  the  old  and  inferior  craftsmen 
whose  names  are  found  in  records  in  connection  with  ordinaij 
labours.^  He  furnished  pennons  for  the  magistrates  of  Perugift 
in  1472,'  and  contracted  for  an  altarpiece  in  a  chapel  at  S.  Lorenxo 
in  1477.®  He  was  commissioned  to  deliver  a  Madonna  in  1487 
for  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  at  Castiglione  del  Lago,^ 
and  in  1499  he  and  Fiorenzo  valued  a  picture  by  Manni.^  The 
only  specimen  of  his  skill  that  has  any  claims  to  authenticity  is 
that  of  1487,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  C^^sa 
Parocchiale  at  Castiglione  del  Lago,  consisting  of  a  half-length 
Virgin  and  Child,  8S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Anthony  the  Abbot,  Boch, 
and  four  busts  of  angels.  They  are  rough  distempers  in  whidi 
some  conventional  affectation  of  grace  remains,  though  the  figures 
are  drawn  with  wiiy  and  broken  outlines  in  a  coarse  and  incorrect 
style  recalling  Fiorenzo  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  coloured  in 
raw  and  sharply  contrasted  tints.^    They  are  akin  to  pieces 

tranaept.  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  between  lour  saints,  one  of  whom  is  Si. 
Anthony  the  Abbot,  much  restored  and  repainted;  inscribed  on  a  carteDo: 
*  F.  Verlus.  D.  Vicentia  pinsit  MDXV.'  " 

To  these  may  further  be  added: 

Mori.  Pariah  Church,  Altar  of  St.  Catherine.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Peter,  and  the  donor,  Gianfrancesoo  Betta.  Signed:  "  Frandscas 
▼erlus  de  Vicentia  Pinsit  MDXVIII "  (Qebola,  «.«.,  p.  339,  with  reproduction). 

Verona.  Muato  Civico»  No.  458.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Joseph  and 
Roch.  Fresco,  formerly  in  the  Casa  Costalunga  at  Schio  (Gxbola.,  «.«..  p.  342). 
The  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  copied  from  Montagna's  altarpiece  at  S.  Gio- 
vanni Harione,  near  Vioenza  (see  Bobehius,  «.«.,  p.  14). 

Vasabi  (vii.  526)  refers  to  this  painter  as  Francesco  Veruzio.  He  was  dead  by 
1525,  and  had  a  son,  Alessandro,  who  also  exercised  pi^infcing  (see  Gbboia*  ii,a. 

pp.  333«7.,  343s9g.)-] 

1  He  is  said  by  Mabiotti  {Lett.,  u.s.,  p.  82)  to  have  been  free  of  the  Perogian 
guild  in  1442;  but  this  is  possibly  a  mistake  or  a  misprint.  [*  This  date  is  per- 
fectly correct.]  ^  lb.,  ib.,  ib. 

»  lb.,  ib.,  ib.  *  lb.,  ib.,  ib.  «  lb.,  ib.,  ib. 

^  All  on  gold  ground,  and  the  distemper  hatched  as  usual  over  verde  groand. 
The  Infant,  erect  on  the  Virgin's  lap,  is  draped  at  the  hip,  gives  the  blessing,  and 
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assignable  to  him  in  competition  with  Lodovico  de  Angelis;^ 
resembling  a  mutilated  fresco  removed  from  S.  Giuliana  to 
the  gallery  of  Perugia,'  a  panel  of  1485  at  Bavenna,®  or  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  dated  1484,  in  the  gallery  of  Naples.^ 
It  would  be  justifiable,  indeed,  to  neglect  such  poor  creations, 
were  it  not  of  advantage  to  make  note  of  them  for  the  sake 
of  tracing  the  style  of  Giovanni  Battista  Gaporali,^  the  pupil 

holds  an  orb  in  his  left.  The  Magdalen  is  partly  injured  (right  side  of  head). 
Si.  Anthony's  is  a  vulgar  face  without  brow  (large  flaw  in  the  beard).  There  is 
something  grotesque  in  the  air  of  the  St.  Sebastian.  The  angels  are  less  feeble. 
Mabiotti  giyes  the  following  inscription,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  seen:  '*  Pixit 
Bartholomeus  Caporalis  de  Perusio,  questa  opera,  ano  facto  fare  e  oacciadore  de 
Castigtione  de  Lago.  A.  D.  M.CXXX:;LXXXVU."  {Lett,,  pp.  83-4).  P  Nearly 
all  these  paintings  have  perished.  Two  fragments,  containing  the  heads  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.  John  and  an  angel,  are  now  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  IX. » 
Nos.  11  and  12).] 

i  Gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  XII.,  Nos.  24,  22,  23).  Subject:  S8.  Bfargaret, 
Anthony  and  Catherine  {antea  in  Fiorenzo,  note  to  p.  203),  and  Virgin,  Child  and 
saints,  at  Corciano. 

'  Now  Gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  X.,  No.  8)  {anUa  in  Fiorenzo,  note  to  p.  203). 
^  Triptych  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (see  antea  in 
Fiorenzo,  notes  to  p.  268). 

^  Gallery  of  Naples  (Sala  VI.,  No.  2).  Wood,  tempera,  on  gold  ground.  The 
Virgin  holds  the  Child  erect  before  her,  on  a  parapet.  With  her  left  she  carcases 
a  bird.  The  Virgin's  head,  which  is  small,  is  injured.  Manner  of  Bartolommeo 
Caporali,  before  the  period  of  the  Castiglione  panels.  [*  This  picture  seems  akin 
to  Antoniasso  Romano,  and  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Bfr.  Bbkbnsov  {Central  Italian 
Painters,  p.  136).] 

'^  There  is  no  account  of  Bartolommeo  Caporali's  death,  but  the  will  of  his  widow 
Brigida  is  preserved  (dated  1521).  It  purports  to  be  drawn  up  **  in  the  dwelling 
of  the  heirs  of  Bartholomsus  Caporalis,  pictor  "  (Mabiotti,  «.«.,  p.  84).  [*  The 
above  account  of  Bartolommeo  Caporali  may  be  considerably  supplemented. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  his  coUeagues  and  feUow-citizens  generaUy,  and  was 
often  elected  to  fill  honourable  posts  both  in  the  Painters'  Guild  and  in  the  muni- 
cipal administration.  In  1468  we  find  him  ss  partner  of  Bonfigli,  together  with 
whom  he,  on  June  14  of  that  year,  acknowledged  to  have  received  the  full  payment 
for  an  altarpiece  painted  for  S.  Domenico  of  Perugia.  In  this  polyptych — ^now 
in  the  Communal  Gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  Vni.),  and  mentioned  antea,  p.  263-— 
the  pinnacles  with  the  Annunciation  may  be  considered  as  being  entirely  the  work 
of  Caporali  With  these  pictures  we  may  associate  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  four 
angels  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  1,644).  In  addition  to  the  S.  Domenico  polyptych. 
Dr.  Bombs  classes  as  joint  productions  of  Caporali  and  Bonfigli  a  fresco  representing 
Chmt  and  the  Virgin  in  glory  with  angels,  dated  1466,  formerly  in  the  monastery 
of  8.  Giuliana  at  Perugia,  and  now  in  the  Communal  GMlery  of  that  town  (Sala  IX., 
No.  8),  and  the  Gonfalone  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Montone.  On  Novem- 
ber 26,  1487,  Caporali  received  payment  for  a  Piet^  painted  on  a  houselront  at 
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of  Vannaooi,  the  plagiarist  of  Cesariano's  trannlation  of 
Vitruvius,* 

It  has  been  stated,  withoat  proof  as  far  as  preeent  researcli 
can  avail,  that  Giovanni  Battista  Caporali  was  bom  about  1476.* 
As  an  apprentice  under  his  father,  he  might  have  witnessed  the 
progress  of  the  altarpieoe  of  Gastiglione  del  Lago;  and  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  productions  of  his  manhood  some  reminifi- 
cence  of  the  paternal  manner.  He  went  early  in  the  sixteoitlL 
century  (?1607,  1608)  to  Home,  where  he  had  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  Bramante,  and  Signorelli, 
and  frequented  the  company  of  Aretino.*  It  was  natural  that 
if  he  studied  these  masters  collectively,  he  should  mingle  inspira- 
tions from  them  with  those  derived  from  his  father.  We  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  frescoes  in  the  semi-dome  of  Santa 
Groce  in  Gerusalenmie  at  Borne  are  an  example  of  a  sLmilar  cento, 
and  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  executed  with  the  help  of 
CaporaU  and  Antoniasso.  If  so,  it  might  be  that  GaporaJi,  at 
the  time  when  these  frescoes  were  undertaken,  was  a  joumeyman 
under  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.^ 

Petrignano,  near  AamA,  and  for  eome  figures  over  the  altar  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Gfaiesa  della  Booohiooiola,  near  Amisi.  Of  the  Piet4  some  yeetiges  still  surriTe. 
while  the  freeoo  in  the  Booohiodola  (the  "^rgin  and  Child  with  8S.  Jerome  aad 
Anthony  of  Padua)  has  eome  down  to  us  in  its  entirety,  though  repainted.  A 
fresco  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  in  glory  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Raphasl 
and  Tobitp  in  the  ohuroh  of  S.  Francesoo  at  Montone,  is  signed  and  dated  1491. 
Caporali  was  still  living  in  1606,  but  is  mentioned  as  dead  in  1509  (see  Bombk 
«.«.,  p.  113  «79.).] 

^  We  have  not  collated  Ceeariano  and  Caporali,  but  the  annotatora  of  Vassa 
state  that  the  five  books  with  notes  and  plans  of  which  the  latter  consists,  ar» 
copied  from  the  former  (annotatora,  VAflija,  iiL  598). 

*  MxxzASOTTM,  Life  of  Peruginot^.  211,  [^HewasmatricoIatedinthePainten' 
Quild  in  1497  (Bbknath,  in  Thumx  and  Biokkb,  AUgemeines  Lexibon,  v.  546).! 

*  See  antea  in  SignoreUi,  p.  106,  and  in  Perugino,  p.  346.  When  he  pub- 
lished his  Vitruvius  in  1536  at  Perugia,  he  sent  a  copy  to  Aretino,  who  acknow- 
ledges it  in  a  letter  from  Venice  of  October  3,  1537,  cabling  the  painter  Bitte,  is 
Vasari  does  (Vaaabi,  iii  597),  and  reminding  him  of  their  old  relations  at  Rome. 
See  Abstino,  LeUere,  8*,  Paris,  voL  i.,  p.  134,  verw. 

*  ^  This  fresco  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Antoniasso  (e/.  antea,  p.  267  sf.). 
As  we  have  seen  {antea,  p.  412,  n.  1),  Caporali  must  have  assisted  Pinturicchio  in 
painting  the  Assumption  now  in  the  Vatican  Gkllery,  since  payments  for  this 
altarpiece  (which  was  ready  by  June  27,  1603)  were  in  1605  made  to  Caporali  and 
Pinturicchio  jointly.    In  1509  Caporali,  Fiorenso  di  Lorenxo,  Qiovanni  di  Tom- 
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There  is  a  Virgin  and  saints  in  S.  Girolamo  al  Seminario  at  Citt^ 
di  GastellOy  signed:  "  Hoc  opus  teoit  Johes  Bta  1492."  It  seems 
the  school-work  of  a  man  who  had  been  with  Signorelli.  We 
inquire  whether  this  can  be  Gaporali.^ 

In  S.  Salvatore,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Panicale,  the  apse 
still  contains  remnants  of  a  Ghrist  in  Majesty  between  SS.  John 
the  Baptist  and  Peter.  Their  forms,  features,  and  expression, 
the  way  in  which  they  are  designed,  draped,  and  coloured,  are 
a  modernized  adaptation  of  the  paltry  manner  of  Bartolommeo 
Caporali  at  Gastiglione  del  Lago;  and  the  more  likely  to  be  by 
Giovanni  Battista  because  they  are  carried  out  with  the 
tricky  boldness  of  the  decorations  at  the  Villa  Passerini  near 
Gortona.2 

The  same  hand,  bolder,  freer,  and  more  closely  following  Sig- 
norelli, yet  still  with  something  of  Perugino  and  Raphael,  seems 
to  have  executed  the  Nativity  and  its  lunette  of  the  Eternal  in 
different  parts  of  the  Duomo  of  Panicale.^  The  final  expansion  of 
the  same  style,  altered  by  recollections  of  GiuUo  Bomano  and 
Michael  Angelo,  may  be  found  in  the  florid  handling  of  sixteen 
classical  subjects  in  the  Passerini  Villa,  where  GaporaU  tries  his 
hand  at  vehement  action  and  muscular  display,  draws  with  a 
brave  sort  of  facility,  and  colours  the  wall  freely  with  warm  liquid 
tints.^    The  frescoes  of  that  villa  afford  a  clue  to  other  produc- 

maso,  and  Domenioo  Alfani,  were  appointed  representatiyee  of  the  Painters' 
Guild  at  Perngia  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  Potters'  Qoild.    On  July  3,  1512,  Caporali 
and  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  valaed  the  paintings  on  the  great  olook  of  the  Palazzo 
Pabblico  at  Perugia  (see  Bombb,  «.«.,  pp.  13,  127). 
^  See  aniea,  school  of  Signorelli,  p.  119. 

*  The  colour  is  a  flat,  duU  red,  but  freely  and  slightly  handled.  The  landscape 
behind  the  throne  is  retouched. 

'  Wood,  oil.  The  principal  panel  on  an  altar  to  the  left  as  you  enter  the  Duomo, 
and  the  lunette  in  the  sacristy.  [*  This  altarpiece  is  no  doubt  identical  with  one 
which  Caporali  is  recorded  to  haye  executed  for  the  church  of  S.  Michele  Arcangelo 
at  Panicale  before  Noyember  18,  1619,  and  which  was  yalued  by  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo  and  Domenioo  Alfani  (Bombb,  in  Italienisehe  Forsehungen,  y.  335  sq.). 
On  August  18, 1522,  and  February  17, 1630,  he  receiyed  payment  for  an  Annuncia- 
tion in  S.  Pietro  at  Perugia,  which  is  stiU  extant  (Bbsnath,  «.«.,  c/.  anUa, 
p.443sg.).] 

*  The  subjects  are  giyen  in  notes  to  Vasabi,  iii  696.  Vasabi  says  that  the 
Passerini  ViUa  was  planned  and  erected  by  Qio.  Battista  Caporali  (iii.  693  sg.). 
The  yilla  and  its  frescoes  date  previous  to  1529,  when  Cardinal  Passerini  died. 
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tions  at  S.  Maria  del  Calcinaio»  near  Gortona,^  and  elsewhere.' 
Caporali  died  aboat  1660.^ 

Orsini,  copying  from  a  MS.  of  which  he  neglects  to  indicate  the 
age,  declares  that  a  Nativity,  begun  by  Pemgino  at  8.  Franoesco 
of  Montefalco,  was  completed  by  his  disciple  Melanzio.^  We 
have  seen  that  some  parts  of  it  are  from  the  cartoons  of  Yannueci, 
but  that  the  handling  betrays  the  comparative  inferiority  of  a 
pupil.^  If  Melanzio  could  be  acknowledged  as  the  author  of  Hm 
fresco,  we  should  have  convincing  evidence  of  the  ease  with 
which  artists  of  a  low  class,  under  the  orders  of  a  great  master, 
can  rise  above  an  usual  mediocrity.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  suggestion  that  Melanzio,  who  was  a  local  painter  of 
Montefalco,  should  have  been  subordinate  to  Vannucci,  in  one  of 
his  visits  to  that  place.  But  the  earhest  pieces  that  oaa  be 
attributed  to  this  fourth-rate  workman  prove  him  to  have  en- 
grafted the  Peruginesque  methods  on  the  older  ones  dmved  Irom 


^  At  the  high-altar  is  a  fresoo  of  the  Eternal  with  two  angels,  and  a 
the  ABaomption  which,  if  not  by  Caporali,  is  in  hia  style,  and  perhaps 
the  help  of  Bamabei  (PapaoeUo). 

*  Caporali  executed  frescoes  at  Montemoroino,  near  Peragia,  in  1647. 
are  fragments  from  that  place  at  Perugia,  in  the  house  of  Signer  Pampa^U»  A 
Virgin  and  Child,  a  young  Baptist,  an  Angel  and  Virgin  annunciate;  on  th^ 
a  mutilated  date:  "  DXX."  The  two  first  are  remimscent  of  Hianni,  tiia  feWQ 
are  more  like  works  of  Caporali  In  the  same  house,  a  piece  of  fresco  with  m 
length  figure,  originally  in  S.  Severe  of  Perugia,  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
by  one  in  Fiorenzo's  school.  [*  The  present  whereabouts  of  these 
IB  not  known.]  The  frescoes  at  Montemoroino  were  valued  (Swnm^bm* 
1547)  by  Lattanzio  di  Monte  Rubbiano  and  D<mo  Doni  (Mabzoiti, 
p.  236). 

*  Caporali  was  Decemvir  at  Perugia  in  1519;  and  a  record  of  1521 
property  left  him  by  his  mother.  He  dedicated  his  Viirw9i%s  to  the  Conte 
in  1532.  In  1540  he  was  Papacello's  security  for  the  completion  of  certain 
in  S.  Maria  di  Cesi,  near  Spoleto.  In  1543  he  contracted  for  frescoes  in  &  MJaiiadl 
Monteluce,  which  have  perished.  In  1549  he,  Domenico  di  Paris  Alfani,  and  Pom- 
peo  Coochi,  valued  a  picture  by  Lattanzio  di  Monte  Rubbiano  at  PerugiA.  In 
1553  he  made  his  will;  he  died  eirea  1560  (Mabioth.  Lett.,  pp.  84,  233,  239).  A 
picture  in  the  Chiesa  del  Gesd  at  Perugia,  representing  Cardinal  Fulvio  della 
Corgna,  and  other  figures  assigned  to  O.  B.  Caporali  (Mabiotti,  p.  235;  Cokstah- 
Ton,  p.  188;  Mbzeakottb,  p.  272),  seem  too  modem  to  be  really  by  him.  [*  From 
1553  dates  a  miniature  by  Caporali  in  the  Annali  Decemvirali  of  Perugia,  i«pie- 
senting  Pope  Julius  HI.  enthroned  (Bombb,  «.«.,  p.  152).] 

*  Obsihi,  Life  of  Pemgino,  «.«.,  p.  206. 
'  See  anUa,  Perugino,  p.  360. 
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Benozzo  and  Altumo.  An  altarpiece  of  1488,^  and  a  fresco  of 
1618  at  Torrita,^  near  Montefalco,  would  confirm  this  opinion  if 
they  could  be  shown  to  have  been  originally  by  Melanzio.*  Of 
this  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  if  we  compare  them  with  others 
of  more  unassailable  authenticity,  such  as  the  tempera  of  1498 
in  8.  Fortunato  outside  Montefalco,^  or  that  of  1516,  at  8.  Leonardo 
in  the  same  place.<^  The  Perugian  element  in  the  first  is  like  that 
observable  in  Tiberio  d'Assisi  and  Bartolommeo  Gaporali.  In 
the  second  there  is  more  of  Tiberio,  and  something  in  addition 
of  Spagna.    In  each  case  the  result  is  poor  and  very  inferior  to 

^  This  is  a  panel,  in  five  niches,  with  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  erect  on  her 
knees,  in  henediction,  between  SS.  Sebastian  and  Severo,  Augustine  and  Theresa, 
on  gold  ground.  Four  seraphs  are  placed  in  medaUions  in  the  spandrils.  The 
figures,  three-quarters  the  life*Bize,  are  painted  poorly  in  tempera,  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour  in  the  flesh.  The  heads  are  small  and  pinched,  the  drawing  of  extremities 
faulty.  The  St.  Augustine  seems  a  copy  from  Alunno.  On  the  border  one  reads: 
**  Depiota  est  ad  onorem  Maris  Virginis  AD.  M488.  die  vero  penultima  mens. 
Decembris."    [*  This  altarpiece  is  now  in  S.  Francesco  at  Montafalco.] 

'  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot  is  enthroned  between  six  saints,  amongst  whom  are 
SS.  Roch  (much  injured),  Francis,  Anthony  of  Padua  (all  but  life^rize).  In  a 
lunette,  Christ  in  the  Tomb,  bony,  and  still  reminiscent  of  QozzolL  The  drawing 
of  the  S.  Anthony  and  saints  is  careful,  Umbrian  in  character,  and  also  recalls 
Benocxo,  the  colour  tending  to  brownish-yellow.  On  the  border:  **  Die  15.  M613. 
Deoembris.    Lassati  vitio  ftc." 

*  '  The  earliest  authenticated  work  by  Melando  is  a  fresco  in  a  shrine  or  maettd 
near  Montefalco,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Sebastian 
and  Roch,  and  inscribed  "  Numina  qua  cemis  Franclsci  depicta  fuerunt  Melanti 
[manu]  de  Monte  falconis  MCCCCLXXXVIL"  (Rossi,  in  Archivio  darieo  deU*  arte, 
ser.  i,  ToL  iL,  p.  430). 

^  Wood,  tempera,  figures  life-sice,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Anthony, 
Bernardino,  Francis,  Fortunato,  Louis  and  Severe.  On  a  border:  *'  Franciscus 
de  Motefaloo  pisit  1498.'*  The  Virgm  is  like  one  by  Tiberio,  the  Infant  paltry 
as  in  Bartolommeo  Caporali,  the  extremities  incorrectly  drawn.  The  outlines 
generally  straight  and  broken,  drapery  Peruginesque,  and  the  flesh  of  a  dull,  sad 
tone,  with  dark  shadows.    [*  This  picture  is  now  in  S.  Francesco  at  Montefalco.] 

*  The  Virgin,  adoring  the  Child  on  her  knees,  is  enthroned  under  a  dais,  attended 
above  by  six  angels,  two  of  whom  suspend  a  crown  above  her  head.  At  the  sides 
are  SS.  Lawrence,  John  the  Baptist,  Barbara,  Anthony,  and  Jerome,  John 
Bvangelist,  Sebastian,  Francis,  Louis  the  King,  and  Chiara  (canvas,  tempera), 
inscribed:  "  Franciscus  Mel  Montefaic.  pinxit  anno  dom.  millesimus  quintegesimo 
decimo  quinto  die  septima  septembrL"  In  the  style  of  the  foregoing.  The 
oolour  is  earthy-yellow,  with  little  chiaroscuro.  [*  This  picture  is  now  in  8. 
Francesco  at  Montefalco.  From  the  same  year  dates  a  signed  fresco  over  the 
third  altar  in  S.  Illuminata  at  Montefalco,  representing  the  Resurreotion  with 
saints  (see  Rossi,  «.«.,  p.  43U.] 
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the  Peraginesqiie  Nativity  already  mentioned.  Nor  did  Melanzio, 
if  on  this  oooasion  he  distinguished  himself,  ever  rise  to  the  sazne 
level  again,  as  may  be  testified  by  frescoes  and  panels  that  can  be 
attributed  to  him  at  Vecciano,^  in  S.  Francesco,  in  the  cathedral, 
and  in  8.  Luminara,  of  Montefaloo,  and  in  the  monastery  of 
Snbiaco.^ 

But  it  is  time  to  dose  the  register  of  men  who  lived  on  the 
traditions  of  Peragino,  or  his  more  talented  apprentices,  wiA  a 
notice  of  the  Alfani  and  their  contemporaries. 

A  goldsmith  and  architect  named  Paris,  having  Uved  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  Perugia,  bred  his  son  Domenico  to  the 
profession  of  art  ;^  and  the  youth  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Baphael.  He  is  said  to  have  been  strongly  sohcited  by 
the  latter  to  visit  Bome,  but  in  vain,^  and  Domenico  was  content 
to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  his  brother  student,  and  to  act 
as  his  agent  in  Perugia.  An  undated  letter  is  preserved  in  the 
Wicar  collection  at  Lille,  in  which  Baphael  requests  Domenico 

^  This  freaoot  in  ft  chapel  at  Veooiano,  near  Montefaloo,  is  partly  damaged  and 
altered  in  tone  by  damp  and  reetoring.  The  Vixgin,  enthroned  with  the  GbtU 
between  two  angels,  ia  reminiscent  of  Melaniio.  In  the  sides  of  the  leoesB  in 
which  she  is  depicted  are  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  yaalting  are  S& 
Peter  and  Francis.  The  figures  are  not  quite  dcToid  of  feeling.  Yet  the  drawing 
is  defective,  chiefly  in  the  extremities.  There  is  thick  substance  of  reddish  coloar. 
We  are  reminded  in  this  xiiece  of  an  imitation  of  Spagna  and  Tiberio. 

'  At  8.  Francesco  of  Montefaloo,  the  subject  of  a  tayola  assignable  to  Mehasio. 
is  the  Virgin  of  Succour  (life-size  figures),  inscribed:  **  Griseyda  8.  Bastiani  1  f. 
pro  aiabtts  dioti  8.  Bastiani  Tarquini  peritei  et  Franoesohini  A.I>.  MD.X.  tempera." 
The  figure  of  the  Virgin  protecting  the  Child  from  Satan  is  long.  The  drawing  is 
straight  and  broken.  The  same  subject,  dated  1507,  of  which  this  seems  a  repBoa, 
is  in  S.  Domenico  of  Montefaloo. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Montefaloo,  a  lunette  fresco  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  angel  and 
Tobias,  a  saint  in  episcopals,  and  S.  Sebastian,  is  a  ruder  work  of  the  above  olssi. 
In  S.  Luminara,  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the  mourning  Virgin  and  Magdalen,  has  the 
character  of  Melanzio,  and  bears  an  inscription  closing  with  the  date  1509.  AboTs 
the  portal  of  the  same  church  is  a  Virgin  of  Mercy  with  two  saints  holding  up  her 
mantle,  seemingly  a  youthful  production  of  the  same  artist.  For  Subiaco  see 
voL  i.  of  this  work,  note  to  p.  73.  [*  A  Virgin  and  Child  between  SS.  Gregory  and 
Jerome  with  the  Btemal  above,  in  the  Chiesina  di  Piaxxa  at  Montefaloo,  is  signed 
*'  Francisous  Melantius  de  Monte  Falco  pinsit."  Melanzio  was  still  Uving  in 
April,  1521,  but  is  mentioned  as  dead  on  November  7, 1524. 

s  Mabiotti,  Xetf.,  p.  241.] 

*  We  have  not  discovered  Pissavant's  authority  for  this  statement  {Life 
of  Raphad,  «.s.,  i.  217). 
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to  apply  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Atalanta  at  Perugia  tor  a  debt 
n:         dae  to  him ;  and  it  has  been  very  fairly  suggested  that  the  lady 
i^        is  no  other  than  Madonna  Atalanta  Baglioni,  for  whom  the 
Entombment  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese  at  Bome  was  finished  in 
1507.    Some  approach  to  certainty  as  to  the  date  applicable  to 
this  epistle  may  be  found  in  a  drawing  of  the  Holy  Family  at 
g  the  back  of  it,  the  style  of  which  points  to  a  period  little  later 

^         than  1607.^    Baphael  thus  repaid  the  small  services  he  required 
from  his  friends  at  Perugia  with  designs  which  they  treasured  up, 
as  we  shall  see,  for  future  use. 
^  Domenico  Alfani  willingly  undertook,  we  may  believe,  the 

^         commissions  entrusted  to  him,  and  for  the  rest,  worshipped  the 
style  of  Baphael  with  great  and  meritorious  constancy.    He 
became  a  registered  master  at  Perugia  in  1610,'  painted  in  Berto's 
company  pennons  for  trumpeters  and  a  shield  with  the  arms  of 
1  Leo  X.  in  1511  and  1518,^  and  gradually  rose,  as  years  went  by, 

to  the  higher  dignities  of  altarpieces.  Towards  middle  age, 
having  a  family  of  natural  children  whom  he  caused  to  be  legiti- 
mized,^ he  took  his  son  Orazio  into  partnership,  and  they  laboured 
in  common.  Nor  does  Orazio  appear  to  have  worked  on  his  own 
;  account  till  late  in  life.    For  this  reason  the  works  of  the  two 

Alfani  remained  almost  alike  and  bore  the  stamp  of  one  atelier. 
^  The  tendency  to  copy  Baphael  is  perceptible  in  their  pictures  for 

years  after  his  death,  and  only  made  way  in  part,  at  a  later  period, 
i  for  that  of  Bosso  who,  having  been  hospitably  treated  by  Alfani 

as  he  fled  to  Perugia  from  the  sack  of  Bome  in  1527,  returned  his 
kindness  with  advice  and  even  with  cartoons  for  whole  altar- 
pieces.^  That  artists  of  so  little  originality  should  not  be  of  first- 
rate  talents  need  not  be  remarked.  After  Bosso's  departure,  the 
Alfani  fell  into  the  mannerism  of  the  decline,  and  lost  some  of 
the  few  advantages  they  had  possessed  at  first. 

The  earliest  production  of  Domenico  that  exists  is  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned  between  SS.  Gregory  and  Nicholas,  a  panel, 
in  oil,  with  Alfani's  name  and  the  date  of  1518  on  the  hem  of 

1  The  lett«r  in  full  is  in  PuNonJioin,  in  faosimile,  p.  293,  and  p.  79  printed. 

*  Mariotti,  Lett,,  p.  241.    His  name  in  the  register  is:  "Domenioo  Paridis 
Panderi  Alfani"  3  75.,  ^.,  p.  242. 

*  In  1620.  f5.,  *.,  pp.  250-1.  *  Vasari,  Life  of  /Jomo.  yoL  v..  p.  1^2  sg. 
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the  Virgin's  manUe,  in  the  CJoUegio  Oregoriano  at  Perugia.^  It 
is  fall  of  Baphaelesqud  beauty  and  teding  in  the  principal  groap, 
which  recalls  Baphael's  Madonna  in  the  late  Bogera  edlectian^ 
pleasing  from  the  nobleness  and  regularity  of  the  forms  in  the 
attendant  saints,  bat  marred  by  the  paltriness  of  two  angeb 
Uke  Victories  suspending  the  crown  over  the  Virgin's  head,  and 
still  more  so  by  the  uniform  dullness  of  darkly  shaded  and  nn- 
glased  colour.*  These  distinct  features  are  apparent  in  an  equally 
fine  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  88.  Francis  and  Ber- 
nardino, and  two  lower  figures  of  88.  Jerome  and  Anthony  of 
Padua,  to  the  right  as  one  enters  the  church  of  8.  Eranoesoo  at 
Bettona.  The  Child,  held  on  her  lap  by  the  Virgin  and  reeeiving 
a  cross  from  8t.  Francis,  is  a  httle  too  weighty  perhaps;  and  ihete 
is  something  strained  in  the  grouping;  but  the  "^Hrgin'a  faoe  is 
pleasing,  her  movement  is  natural,  and  the  art  displayed  is  derired 
from  that  of  Baphael  at  the  period  of  the  Madcmnaa  "deBa 
8eggiola  "  or  "  di  Foligno,"  with  some  additional  fleshinflSB  in 
the  figures  and  mannerism  in  the  drawing.  The  draperiea  an 
generally  fair,  chiaroscuro  sufficient,  colour  rosy  and  of  good 
impasto.^  Of  similar  interest  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  fit. 
Anthony,  altar  frescoes  attributable  to  Domenico  in  8.  Awi^piin 
Abate  at  Deruta.'^  A  Madonna  with  two  angels  playing  hacp  and 
viol,  and  two  kneeling  saints,  a  panel  dated  1521,  and  sgned  hy 
Alfani,  in  the  cathedral  of  Citt4  della  Pieve,  recalls  that  of  1618, 
and  is  coloured  in  the  flat  reddish  tone  adopted  by  Andrea  da 

*  1  Now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Perugia  (Sala  XVIIL.  Na  39). 

*  >  Now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  2,069). 

>  Wood,  oil.  figures  life-size.  In  the  hem  of  the  Virgin's  dress,  above  tiM  q^t 
foot:  "MDXVni."  Above  the  left  foot:  '*  Domenioo  feoe^"  SmaU  figucs 
ornamenting  the  throne,  are  quite  Raphaelesque.  There  is  also  a  reminisovifio  of 
Pompeo  Cooohi  in  the  head  of  St.  Augustine.  The  distance  of  the  picture  is  a  land- 
scape. 

^  To  the  right  as  one  enters  the  church.  The  lower  saints  reUeved  on  a  fioliTe 
marble  skirting  at  the  sides  of  a  real  niche.  Parts  of  the  blue  mantle  of  the  Vngin 
are  gone;  and  pieces  of  St.  Francis's  dress  are  renewed.  The  head  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  is  injured,  and  some  of  his  frock  scaled  away.  The  ground  of  the  apper 
subject  is  blue,  sprinkled  with  stars. 

*  The  arched  part  of  the  wall  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  oontaim  a 
scene  from  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  (much  injured).  Below  is  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony, 
at  the  sides  of  which  are  two  painted  flgaies  of  SS.  Sebastian  and  Roch.  There 
is  much  life  and  power  in  the  work,  which  is,  no  doubt,  by  Domenico  Alfani. 
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Salerno;^  it  is  the  beet  authenticated  example  amongst  those 
which  the  artist  famished  to  the  churches  of  Perugino's  birthplace.' 
In  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  saints  and  angels,  by  Domenico,  in  the 
gallery  of  Perugia,  the  Florentine  element  is  already  exhibited. 
The  colour  is  glossy,  yet  modelled  vnth  great  impasto.  The 
figures  are  free  in  movement  and  of  fully  expanded  forms,  and 
they  are  moulded  into  a  well  distributed  composition.  But  whilst 
one  traces  the  gradual  change  to  a  more  modem  system,  the  in- 
fluence of  Raphael  is  still  to  be  noticed  in  the  Infant  Christ  and 
in  some  of  the  saints.* 

It  is  not  till  1682  that  the  full  expansion  of  the  Florentine  styte 
is  visible  in  Domenico's  works.  Vasari  says  that  when  Bosso 
stayed  at  Pemgia  he  gave  Alfani  a  cartoon  for  an  Adoration, 
which  the  latter  conveyed  with  success  to  panel.^  This  episode 
is  to  be  found  in  an  altarpieoe  at  8.  Agostzno  of  Pemgia,^  in  which 
all  trace  of  Umbrian  feeling  is  absent;^  but  the  Madonna  and 
saints  of  S.  Giuhana  at  Peragia  bears  Domenico's  name  with 
the  date  of  1682,  and  suggests  the  same  reflections;  and  it  is  clear 
that  as  he  did  this  piece  he  had  abandoned  the  nature  of  a  Pemgian 
for  an  imitation  of  del  Sarto,  such  as  we  recognize  in  the  Madonnas 

^  The  altarpieoe  (wood,  oil,  figures  Ufe-sixe)  is  insoribed :  '*  Anno  Domini  MDXXI. 
Dominicus  Paridis  P.  Perusinas  pinzit."  The  kneeling  saints  at  the  aides  are  one 
in  episoopals  and  Mary  Magdalen.    Much  of  the  colour  has  soaled  away. 

^  There  is  also  an  altarpieoe  (wood,  oil,  figures  life-size)  of  the  Virgin  between 
SS.  Bartolommeo,  Francis,  Louis,  and  Anthony,  in  Alfani's  Raphaelesque  manner, 
with  much  repainting  in  the  draperies,  at  8.  IVancesoo  of  Citt^  della  Pieve,  and  a 
St.  Jerome  (wood,  oil)  in  8.  Agostino  of  the  same  place,  a  mixture  of  the  manner 
of  Alfani  and  0.  B.  Caporali. 

'  Qallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  XVIII.,  No.  28).  A  foreshortened  angel,  above  the 
Virgin's  head,  throws  flowers,  and  two  others  hold  up  the  crown.  The  Infant  is 
reversed  from  that  in  an  altarpieoe  at  the  Carmine  of  Perugia,  and  from  a  drawing 
of  Raphael,  the  original  from  which  that  altarpieoe  is  done.  The  saints  about  the 
Virgin  are  Nicholas,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Lucy.  On  the  step  of  the  throne:  **  MD. 
XXTTTI."  (wood,  oil,  figures  life-size). 

*  Vasari,  ▼.  163. 

*  s  Now  in  the  Communal  QaUery  at  Perugia  (Sala  XVIII..  No.  16). 

^  This  piece  has  been  assigned  on  no  clear  grounds  by  Ossna  to  Orazio,  whereas 
it  is  by  Domenico.  It  shows  little  feeling,  is  composed  in  the  Florentine  fashion, 
and  of  a  reddish-yellow  tone.  Of  old  there  was  a  Visitation,  dated,  it  is  said, 
1545,  at  the  back  of  the  Adoration.  It  is  now  in  S.  Pietro  of  Perugia,  and  greatly 
damaged,  but  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  now  without  a  date,  unless  memory 
be  treacherous. 
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of  Bo88o.^  Oar  English  oolleotdonfl  are  not  entirely  bare  of  ilfaifl- 
tratioiiB  of  this  change  in  Domenioo.  We  find  one  in  a  Hofy 
Family  assigned  to  Perino  del  Vaga,  in  the  oolleotion  of  Castle 
Howard.* 

In  1558  Domenioo  and  Orazio  are  found  joint  undertakers  of  a 
Graoifiziony  SS.  Jerome  and  Apollonia,  for  8.  Francesco  of  Perugia, 
the  execution  of  which  seems  to  have  been  left  ahnost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  younger  man.*  Of  this  we  have  the  less  reason 
to  doubt,  as  an  earlier  production  of  Orazio  is  preserved  in  a 
transept  of  the  same  church.  The  subject  is  the  Nativity,  smgnlar 
for  the  unusual  introduction  of  St.  Anna  with  a  basin  of  water,  the 
style  a  mixture  of  Domenico's  and  imitative  Baphaelesque,  the 
colour  of  a  monotonous  and  aU  but  shadowless  rosy  tone.  Guide- 
books declare  that  the  predeUa,  now  missing,  was  inscribed,  and 
bore  the  date  of  1586.^  The  handling  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Crucifixion  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Apollonia ;  it  proves  that  an 
altarpiece  at  the  Carmine  of  Perugia,  designed  with  slight  changes 

^  PenigU  Qftllery.  Sala  XIX.,  No.  6.  The  Virgin,  on  a  ronnd  pedestal,  with  the 
Infant  erect  on  her  knee,  is  attended  by  two  infant  angels  in  flight  above  hnr. 
The  Evangelist,  with  one  foot  on  the  step  of  the  pedestal,  points  to  the  Saviour 
as  he  looks  at  the  spectator.  S.  Qioliana  sits  with  an  arm  on  a  book,  and  a  monster 
i  n  leading  strings.  The  composition,  drawing,  and  drapery  suggest  that  the  oartoon 
of  this  piece  was  Rosso's.  The  bodies  are  large,  the  heads  small,  the  colour  raw 
and  brioky,  with  dark  shadows.  The  hands  are  bent  in  Michael  Angelo*s  fashion. 
In  the  predella  in  five  parts,  scenes  from  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  8.  Gioliana 
are  depicted;  inscribed  on  the  pedestal:  '*  AD.  M.D.XXXIL  f.  Dominions  paridia 
Pemsinas  faciebat "  (figures  in  oil,  life-siBe,  on  panel). 

>  The  Virgin  holds  the  GhUd,  who  embraces  the  yoong  Baptist,  St.  Joseph  look- 
ing on  behind,  and  leaning  on  hii  staff.  The  colour  is  dull,  the  handling  meobaninal. 
But  the  composition  ii  one  of  the  good  Florentine  class  adapted,  one  should  say, 
by  Domenico  Alfani  (wood«  oil,  figures  life-sice). 

*  The  contract  with  both  is  in  Mabiotxx,  IdtL,  note  to  p.  247.  The  picture,  of 
a  reddish  flesh  tone,  ii  injured;  it  hangs  at  an  altar  in  the  transept  of  S.  Franeesoc 
The  Christ  is  by  no  means  good.  [*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Communal  Gal- 
lery at  Pwugia  (Sala  SIX.,  No.  II).] 

«  Now,  without  its  predella,  in  the  gallery  of  P«rugia  (Sala  XVIIL,  No.  96). 
Three  angels  sing  behind  St.  Joseph,  and  the  pastors  are  in  the  distance  (wood,  oil). 
The  type  and  movement  of  the  child  are  Raphaelesque,  as  in  the  Holy  Family  at 
the  Carmine  {potUa).  The  "^rgin's  regular  features  are  reminiscent  of  Domenico's. 
St.  Anna  looks  somewhat  Florentine;  the  angels  poor  in  fonn.  The  {doture  ii 
injured  and  abraded  (the  angeb  particularly).  A  lunette,  with  an  Eternal  in  it, 
once  formed  a  part  of  the  piece.  It  had  be«i  christened  Raphael,  but  is  neither 
by  him  nor  by  Oraao.  See  as  to  the  predella  and  its  date,  CoNSTAMTDn.  Qwda  ii 
Purugia, «.«.,  p.  .303. 
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from  Bapbael's  Holy  Family  at  Lille,  and  usually  attributed  to 
Domenioo  Alfani,  oamiot  have  been  done  by  him,  but  must  be 
considered  either  as  a  youthful  production  of  Orazio,  or  of  some 
one  related  to  him  in  art.  There  is,  indeed,  room  for  uncertainty 
on  this  point.  The  composition  is  copied  mth  the  help  of  squares 
from  Baphael's  beautiful  drawing,  twelve  cherubs'  heads  being 
introduced  into  the  upper  arched  portion  instead  of  three,  as 
Sanzio  proposed.  The  execution  is  cold  and  careful,  as  one  might 
expect  from  a  young  artist,  the  flesh  but  shghtly  shaded,  and  of  a 
flat  rosy  yellow  laid  on  at  one  painting;  the  dresses,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  thick  impasto  and  high  surface.  These  characteristics 
would  suit  Oraado;  but  on  the  hem  of  the  Virgin's  blue  tunic  we 
read  "  pomp  .  anbl  .  .  .  mbnoo  " ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  picture 
is  by  some  other  assistant  in  Domenico's  workshop  than  Orazio, 
and  perhaps  by  one  Pompeo  Anselmi.^  A  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian  at  the  Uffizi  is  apparently  by  the  same  hands.^  The 
remaining  pictures  of  Orazio  may  be  left  to  the  compass  of  a  note.^ 

^  The  picture,  once  on  an  altar  to  the  left  in  SS.  Simone  e  Qiuda  (more  commonly 
the  Carmine)  is  now  in  the  Perugia  Gallery  (Sala  XVIII.,  No.  38).  The  draperies 
are  injured  by  retouching,  and  the  violet  of  S,  Anna's  dress  is  repainted.  Obsuti, 
in  his  Life  of  Parugino  (pp.  24  and  following),  enriches  the  life  of  Vannuooi  with 
this  work. 

'  Uffizi,  No.  1.206.  Small  panel,  oil.  St.  Sebastian,  nude,  on  the  tree,  and 
archers  drawing  their  bows,  like  the  same  subject  at  Panioale.  The  figures  are 
dry  and  lean,  and  remind  one  in  some  things  of  Signorelli's  at  S.  Domenioo  of 
Gitt&  di  Gastello.  [*  Mobjuxi  {Die  Gakrien  Borgheee  und  Doria  Panfili,  p.  110  sg. ) 
considers  this  picture  as  a  work  by  Genga).] 

^  Perugia.  S.  Francesco,  altar  of  St.  Francis  (wood,  oil).  [*  Now  Perugia. 
Communal  Gallery,  Sala  XIX.,  No.  8.]  Virgin,  Child,  youthful  Baptirt,  St.  Joseph 
and  three  other  saints.  The  colour  clear  and  rosy,  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
manner  of,  and  imitated  from,  Rosso.  Same  church.  Archangel  Michael  tramp- 
ling on  the  seven  sins.  [*  Now  Perugia,  Communal  GkUery,  Sala  XXL,  No.  13.] 
Perugia,  S.  Pietro:  The  Resurrection  and  the  Assumption,  two  pieces  of  a  low 
baroque  style,  by  Orazio.  The  two  paintings,  with  miracles  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  at  the  sides  of  the  high  portal,  are  ugly  and  totally  repainted.  Perugia 
Gallery,  Sala  XVIII.,  No.  37,  Wood,  oiL  A  copy  from  Raphael's  Entombment 
in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome;  washy  and  cold.  Formerly  No.  142:  Adoration 
of  the  Siagi;  wood,  oil,  feeble,  and  injured.  [*  Not  now  to  be  identified.]  Formerly 
No.  159.  Holy  Family,  baroque,  imit.  Plarmegiano  and  Rosso.  [*Now  Sala 
XXL,  No.  21 7]  SaU  XXL,  No.  3.  Virgin,  ChUd,  Baptist,  and  St.  Joseph, 
curiously  mannered,  and  by  some  follower  of  Raphael  del  CoUe.  Formerly  Nob. 
144.  146, 146.  Decollation  of  St.  Catherine,  and  two  other  sabjeoti,  are  more  like 
predella  fragments  by  Domenioo  than  by  Orasio.  [*  Not  now  to  be  identified.] 
Formerly  No.  163.    Predella,  formerly  under  the  Virgin  and  saints,  Ne.  1,372  at 
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After  his  father's  death,  about  ISSS,^  he  hved  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
dying  at  Borne  in  1588,  mth  the  doubtful  celebrity  attached  to  his 
name  of  first  President  in  the  Academy  of  Perugia,  founded  a.d.  ISTS.^ 
For  Pompeo  Goochi,  who  was  Domenico  Alfani's  contemporary 
and  almost  his  equal,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said ;  but  he  should 
not  be  forgotten  entirely  amongst  the  Peruginesques,^  any  more 

the  LoQTre,  Aiiribated  to  Ingegno,  like  the  foregoing.  [*  Cf,  aniea,  p.  458,  n.  1.] 
Formerly  No.  76.  Five  half*leDgths  in  a  hmette,  from  8.  Biaria  Nuova  of  Perrigia. 
byOrasio.  [*  Now  Sala  XVm.,  No.  42  (the  Dead  Christ  and  five  half-lengifas)  ?J 
Perugia,  S.  Maria  Nuova,  saoristy:  SS.  Sebastian.  Booh,  and  three  ohildran.  aa- 
dgned  to  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is  by  one  of  the  Alfani  [*  Now  Perogia.  Com- 
munal Gallery,  Sala  XIX.,  No.  12.]  Perugia,  Confratemita  di  &  Agostino: 
Virgin,  Child,  SS.  James,  Philip,  Augustine,  Dominio,  and  Francis,  a  weak  piotme 
of  Orazio's  latest  time,  a  oarioature  of  the  forms  common  in  Parmegiana 
LouTre,  No.  1,126:  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  dated  1648,  originally  in  8.  Francesco 
of  Perugia.  For  additional  productions  consult  the  Guides.  [*  A  Holy  Family  with 
the  Inf snt  St  John  by  Domenico,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray,  was  shown 
at  the  Umbrian  Exhibition  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Qub  in  1909  (No.  66ui).] 

^  Domenico  is  described  as  the  author  of  frescoes,  dated  1525,  in  the  villa  of 
Prepo.  near  Perugia  (Mauottz,  p.  248).  [*  Compare  on  these  frescoes.  SoALYAim, 
in  Basugna  d*  arte,  iii  113  sgg.]  In  1627  he  reoeiyed  a  commission  for  an  altar- 
piece  for  Castel  Bigone,  which  was  valued  in  1534  {ib.,  p.  246).  It  was  long 
supposed  to  have  found  its  way  to  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  but  the 
round  of  the  Holy  Family  there  (No.  1,110)  is  not  that  of  Castel  Bigone,  though 
it  is  a  fine  Perugian  work  in  Domenico  Alfani's  style.  Missing  are  the  frescoes  of 
Domenico  painted  in  S.  Fiorenso  of  Perugia,  some  of  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  wall  on  the  demolition  of  that  church  (figure  of  St.  Andrew)  (see  Mabiotii, 
p.  248).  In  1535  Domenico  painted  the  arms  of  Paul  III.  on  the  Public  PsJaoe 
of  Perugia;  in  the  following  year,  a  statue  of  St.  Louis  in  S.  Francesco  {ib.,  p.  212). 
In  1536,  also,  Domenico  married  the  mother  of  his  legitimized  children  {ib.,  p.  250). 
In  1549  he  yalued  a  picture  by  Lattamdo  Pagani,  and  made  a  will  (i6.,  pp.  248-50). 
In  1553  Domenico  was  still  living  {ib.,  p.  247). 

^  Grazio  was  bom  about  1510.  In  1545  he  was  registered  in  the  Perugian  guild. 
He  was  elected  town  architect  in  1576,  and  deprived  immediately  of  the  offioa. 
See  IdABZom,  p.  250  and  following.  Consult  and  compare  CovsTAinnNi.  Chuda. 
and  MazzANOTTi,  in  Life  of  Orazio,  appended  to  Life  of  Pervgino.  [*  See  also 
BoMBB  in  Tkumb  and  Bbcxbb,  AUgemeinee  Lexikon,  L  276  sg.] 

*  Pompeo  Cocchi  is  on  the  guild  register  in  1523  (Mabiotii,  p.  208).  A  ^^rgin 
and  Child  between  SS.  Nicholas  and  Lawrence  (wood,  oil,  life-size  figures)  hsogs 
in  the  Duomo  at  Perugia.  On  the  pilasters:  "  anno  MDXXV.  ."  (T  7),  with  tbe 
words,  "  Pompeo  Cocchi."  in  small  letters  beneath.  The  authenticity  of  this 
inscription  shall  not  be  denied.  If  Cocchi  be  the  author  of  the  piece,  he  is  not  on* 
like  Domenico  Alfani  The  Child  presents  its  back  to  the  spectator,  like  one  thst 
Prooaccini  might  have  conceived.  The  two  saints  remind  one  of  those  by 
D.  Alfani.  The  draperies  are  broad.  The  colour,  of  a  strong  red  in  the  flesh,  is 
well  fused  and  of  solid  impasto.  In  the  Perugia  Gallery  is  a  Crucified  Saviour, 
part  of  a  fresco  detached  from  S.  Severe,  transferred  to  canvas,  and  catalogued 
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than  Giovanni  di  Giorgio,^  Mariano  of  Perugia,  or  Perino 
Cesareo.* 

under  Ckx^ohi's  name.  The  nude  is  mannered  in  drawing,  but  not  unlike  that  of  a 
tavola  in  the  same  gallery  (Sala  XVII.,  No.  21),  assigned  to  the  same  master, 
originaUy  in  the  Gonlratemita  della  Qiustizia,  and  representing  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross  between  the  Virgin  and  Evangelist.  On  the  obverse  of  the  panel,  the 
Virgin  holds  the  head  of  the  Messiah  on  her  lap.  The  Cruoifizion  recalls  the 
Florentine  manner  of  the  followers  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  still  with  a  prevailing 
Umbrian  feeling  in  it.  The  style  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Cruoifizion  in  the  Louvre 
named  Bernardino  of  Perugia  (see  antea,  p.  419  sg.),  being  free  and  bold.  In  the 
Confratemita  di  S.  Agostino,  an  old  subterranean  church  at  Perugia,  now  trans- 
formed into  a  storehouse,  there  is  a  fresco  of  the  Cruoifizion  with  the  fainting 
Virgin,  John  the  Baptist,  and  three  figures  in  a  landscape,  called  Perugino  by 
CovsTANTnn  {Ouida,  p.  150),  but  in  the  manner  of  Cocchi  or  Domenioo  AlfanL 

liABiom  mentions  ruined  wall-paintings  by  Cocchi  at  Montemoroino,  notes 
his  will  drawn  up  in  1644,  and  a  valuation  of  an  altarpiece  by  Lattanzio  Pagani, 
in  1549  {LeU,,  «.«.,  248  sq.).  [*  For  further  notices  of  this  painter,  who  died 
on  January  7, 1672,  see  Dboli  Azzi,  in  Thismb  and  Bbokbb,  «.«.,  vii.  134  sg.).] 

^  Qiovanni  di  Giorgio  was  registered,  1606,  in  the  Perugian  guild  (PASSAVAKt, 
Raphael f  i.  521),  having,  in  1605,  painted  the  heads  of  a  cataletto  for  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  SS.  Annunziata,  which  are  said  still  to  ezist.  For  the  same  brotherhood, 
1517,  he  completed  what  was  called  a  **  cassa  del  Cristo  morto  "  (Ez.  lib.  confratem. 
sub  anno,  eztracted  by  Professor  Adamo  Rossi),  of  which  two  panels  are  preserved. 
On  one  of  them,  the  symbols  of  the  Passion,  and  two  sleeping  soldiers;  on  the 
other,  two  figures  of  the  same  kind  (originally  done  in  tempera,  on  reddish-brown 
background,  but  now  much  repainted  in  oU),  are  distributed.  There  is  feeling 
in  this  piece,  which  imitates  the  slight,  small  figures  of  Pinturicchio  and  Baphaers 
youth  with  some  show  of  success.  [*  These  pictures  are  now  in  the  Communal 
Gallery  of  Perugia,  as  is  also  a  panel  belonging  to  the  same  "  cassa,"  bearing  the 
date  1617  (Sala  XVIU.,  Nos.  20,  21,  26).] 

3  For  Biariano,  consult  Mabiotti,  Lett,,  pp.  101, 197-9, 201-2.  He  is  mentioned 
as  a  poor  painter  by  Vasabi  (v.  261),  and  there  is  a  feeble  creation  of  his,  of  a 
Pemginesque  character,  dating  from  1603  in  the  Cappella  Belli  at  S.  Domenioo 
of  Perugia.  [*  This  picture  is  no  longer  in  S.  Domenioo,  and,  according  to  Sibpi 
(Deserizione  deUa  CiUd  di  Perugia,  Perugia,  1823,  ii.  497  tq.),  it  was  taken  away 
by  the  French  in  1797. 

As  eztant  works  by  Mariano  may  be  mentioned  three  small  pictures,  repre- 
senting Stb  Leonard,  the  Virgin  of  Mercy,  and  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Communal 
Gallery  of  Perugia  (Sala  XVIU.,  Nos.  10-12),  ezecuted  in  1510  (see  Bbioanti, 
in  BoUeUino  detta  R,  Deptiiazione  di  Storia  PcUria  per  V  Umbria,  voL  zv.,  f asc.  L-u.) ; 
and  the  antependium  in  the  Cambio  chapel  at  Perugia,  ordered,  in  1612.] 

A  Virgin,  Child,  and  two  angels,  with  devotees  under  the  protection  of  a  Pope, 
SB.  Dominic  and  Chiara,  form  an  altarpiece  in  the  chapel  del  Rosario  in  the  church 
of  Scheggino,  near  Spoleto.  It  is  a  mannered  and  very  weak  performance,  with- 
out a  trace  of  Perugino's  style  remaining,  inscribed:  **  Perinus  Cesareus  Perusinus 
pingebat  1595."  A  lunette  above  the  side  portal  of  S.  Domenioo  at  Spoleto  is 
by  the  same  hand.  [*  This  painter  died  on  January  22,  1602,  at  Spoleto.  For 
further  notices  of  him,  see  Dbgli  Azzi,  in  Thibmb  and  Bbokbb,  tf.«.,  vi.  308.] 
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Signorelli,  115  n. 
Cerqueto: 

Perugino,  287 
Chantilly,  Musie  Cond^: 

Giovanni  di  Pftolo,  177  n. 
Perugino,  365  n. 
Raphael,  405 
Sassetta,  168  n. 
Chatsworth,  Devonshire,  Duke  of: 
Pinturioohio,  403,  404,  405 
Raphael,  403, 404, 405 
Ch^vemy,  Cnlteau  de  Beaumont,  Mar- 
tel,  Comte  de: 
Sassetta,  168  n. 
Chiusdino,  Municipio: 

Sassetta,  170  n. 
Chiusi,  Duomo: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Chiuouri,  Olivetine  Convent: 

Signorelli,  95,  96 
Cirencester,  Miseiden  Park,  Mr.  VV.  A. 
Leatham: 
Francesco  di  Gentile,  210  n. 
Citt&  della  Pieve,  Disoiplinati,  Chapel 
of: 
Perugino,  339 
Duomo: 

Alfani,  D.,  488 
Perugino,  350 
S.  Gervasio: 

Perufpno,  349 
S.  Maria  de*  Servi : 
Perugino,  350 
Citta  di  CasteUo,  S.  Aflostino: 

Evangelista  da  Pian  di  Meletc>, 

81  n.,  468 
Raphael,  468 
Signorelli,  116 
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atUdi  OMtoUo.  Bulriiiii  ooUeotioD: 

L*Ixige|iio,  274 

Pintiinooluk>»  274  n. 
8.  Oeoilift: 

Ghirlandaio,  Bidolfo,  27 

Gnnacoi,  27 

Piero  dbllA  Franoefloa,  27 

SigDoibUi,  111,  112 
Commnnul  Qalleiy: 

FnooMoo  da  Citti  di  Gftstello, 
469  11. 

G«ntile  da  Fabnano,  207  n. 

Qhiriandaio,  Ridolfo,  27  n. 

Giaaaoei,  27  n. 

Pieio  della  Franoeaoa,  27  n. 

Pintuiioohio,  119  n. 

Signoxelli,  F.,  119  n. 

Signoielli,  L.,  96  n.,  Ill  n., 
112  n. 

ViTazim,  Antonio,  207  n. 
S.  Domeoico: 

Fmnoesco  da  Citt4  di  GastoUo, 
469 

Signoielli.  95 
Dnomo: 

Fianoeaoo  6m  CStU  di  CaBtollo, 
469 

Pinturioohio,  413 
8.  Franoefioo: 

8ignoieUi,95»112,  117 
S.    Giovanni   DeooUato,   Brother- 
hood of: 

Pint«moohio»  119,  413 

Sicpiorolli,  Fianoeaoo,  119,  413 
Maghenni-Gmsiani,  Signor: 

Antoniaaso  Romano,  280  n. 

Manni,  459  n. 
Manoini,  8ignor: 

Franoesoo  da  CitU  di  Gastollo, 
112, 469 

SignoieUi.  108, 112 
Paci  family: 

SignoroUi,  112 
Piazia: 

Signorelli,  89  n. 
Spodala: 

G«QtUe  da  Fabriano,  207 
Tatti  Suiti,  CJonvent  Churoh  of: 

Fianoeaoo  da  Oitti  di  Oai^lo, 
469 
deTeUmd,  Ohio,  Holden  OoUeotion: 

Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
217  n. 
Cologne,  Rambonz  GdUeotion : 

Alnnno,  234 

OozzarelU,  185 

Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  145  n. 

Franoeioo  di  Oioigio,  157  n. 


Cologne,  Bamboux  OoUaclioii; 

GioYanni  di  Pado,  176 

Giiolamo  di  Benveniito,  165  n. 

Neioooio,  158  n. 

Sano  di  Fietro,  173  n. 

Saosetta,  167  n. 

Veoohietta,  153  n. 
Schnntgen  OoUeotion: 

GioTanni  di  Pm>1o»  177  n. 

Sano  di  Pietio,  174  n. 
Wallraf-BioharU  Musenm: 

Hatiteo  da  Siena,  184  n. 
Oompi4gne,  Mua^  Vivenei: 

Alnnno,  236  n. 
Conitton,  Brantwood,  Mr.  A.  Seyem: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  184  n. 
Copenhaflen,  Thorwaldaen  Mmwwim; 

Fiorenso  di  Loi«nao,  270  n. 
OoioiaDo,  S.  Fianoeaoo: 

Bonfigli,262 

Lodovioo  Angeli,  277 

Pemgino,  318,  359 
Coisano,  Piere: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  184  n. 
Conham  Conzt,  Methnen  GoUeotioa: 

Gentile  6m  Fsbnaoo,  209 
Cortona,  Baldolli,  Oonteeaa  G. : 

Signorelli,  llln. 
OasteUani,  Simor  Agostino: 

Signonllirui 
Compagnia  del  QeA: 

Signorelli,  Ftanoeaoo,  118 

Signoielli,  L.,  108, 110 
CompagniA  S.  Nioool6: 

Sgnorelli,  110 
S.  Bomenioo: 

Bartolommeo,  Don,  129 

Saawtta,  167 

Signorelli,  109 
Duomo: 

Signorelli,  Franoeaoo,  119 

Signorelli,  L.,  104  n.,  108,  111 

Zacoagna, Tnrpino,  111  n.,  119 
S.  Franaeaoo: 

Signorelli,  L.,  120 
S.  Maigherito: 

GUgnoreUi,  104 
(near),l3.  Maria  de(  Oaleinaio : 

Oaporali,  G.  B.,  484 

Franoeaoo  di  Gioigio,  156 

Piapaoello,  118 

Signorelli,  Antonio,  119 
Palaoo  del  Comnne: 

Sipnorelli,  Franccfloo,  118 
Pteaenni,  Villa: 

Cbporali,  G.  B.,  483 
Pieve: 

signoieOi,  111 
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Cortoiia«  Spedftle: 

SigaoieUi,  L.,  120 
Tommasi,  Gaaa  Giiolamo : 

SigDorelli,  116 
Tommaao,  Sigoor  Carlo: 

Signoielfi,  111. 
88.  TriniU,  MooMteiy  Ca»uoh  of: 
Baitolommeo,  Don,  130  n. 
Signorelli,    Franoeeoo,      110, 
130  n. 
Veaooyado: 

Sigootelli,  117 
CJatignola,  Minori    Oaservanti,  CJhnich 
of: 
B^meizaao,  65  n. 
Oraoow,  QEartor^ki  Moaeum: 

Neroocio,  150  n. 
Cremona,  8.  Agostino: 
Perogino,  307 

Dannstadt,  Qalleiy: 

L*lngepio,  274 
Pintnnoohio,  274  n. 
Deruta,  8.  Anna: 

Spagna,  443 
8.    Antoiio   Abate,    Brotherhood 
of: 
Aliani,  D.,  488 
AlQniio,233n.,  255n. 
BonfiAli,  255 
GommaQal  Qallezy: 
Alnnno,  233  n. 
8.  Franoeaoo: 

Almino,  233  n. 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  264 
I>ortmimd,  Cromer,  Herr  J. : 

Neroooio,  150  n. 
Dreeden,  Friesen,  Baron  von: 
Pemgino,  337  n. 
Galleiy: 

Qirolamo  di  BenTenuto,  165  n. 
Porngino,  368 
Piero  di  Coaimo,  114  n. 
Pinturioohio,  414 
8ano  di  Pietio,  173 
8ignoreUi»  114,  116  n. 
Kupferatiohkabinet : 

Piero  deUa  Franoeaoa,  22  n. 
Pablin,  National  GaUeiT: 
Pilmeszano,  56 
8ignoreUi»  07  n.,  116  n. 
Dolwich,  Gwllezy: 

Pemgiao,366 
Raphael,  366 

Edinburghf  National  Qalleiy: 

Andrea  del  Caatagno,  145  n. 
Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  145  n. 


£ggi,  8.  Gioyanni : 
'  8pagna,  430 

Madonna   delle    Qrazie,    Oratorio 
della: 
Pintarioohio,  446 
Spagna,  445 
Englewooa,    New   Jeraey,    Piatt,   Mr. 
D.  F.: 
Alunno,  242 

Antoniaaao  Bomano,  280  n. 
Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 
Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  146  u. 
Giovanni  Boocati,  220  n. 
Saaaetta,  170  n. 
Eflgteigom,  CSiapter-Houae: 
Roaiti,  G.  B.  de',  474  n. 


Fabriano,  Communal  Galleiy: 

Antonio  da  Fabriano,  212  n. 
8.  Domenioo: 

Antonio  da  Fabriano,  211 
Fomari,  Oaaa: 

Antonio  da  Fabriano,  211 
■Benventtto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  200  n. 
8.  Luoia: 

Lorenzo  II.  da  8an  8everino, 
215 
8.  Maria  del  Mereato: 

8i^fnorelli,  86  n. 
Moriohi,  Oaaa: 

Antonio  da  Fabriano,  211 
8.  Nioool6: 

Gentila  da  Fabriano,  206  n. 
Roaei,  Signor  Giuaeppe: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  108  n. 
Faenza,  8.  Antonio: 

Bertoooi,  473 
8.  Caterina: 

Bertuoci,  473  n.,  476 
Communal  Gallery: 

Bertuooi,  473,  474,  476 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  52  n. 

Pblmeszano,  52  n.,  67 
'  8.  Domenioo: 

Bertuoci,  473 
8.  Ippolito: 

Bertuooi,  473 
8.  Maria  delle  Grasie: 

Bertttod,  475 
Orfanotrofio  deUe  Miohelline: 

Bertuooi,  474 

Blelozzo  da  Forli,  52 

Paknezzano,  52 
8ervi,  Churoh  of  the: 

Bertaooi,  474 
Fano,  8.  Domenioo: 

Ottaviano  Nelli,  103  n. 
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Fano,  S.  Giuliano: 

Bartolommeo    di    Tommaso, 
227  n. 
Uospital  of  S.  Grooe: 

Santi,  71 
S.  Mftria  Nuova: 

Perugino,  319 

Saati,  72 
FerentUlo,  Parish  Church: 

Sioulo,  452 
S.  Pietro: 

lUphael,  424 

Spagzia»  424 
S.  Stelano: 

Spajpia,  445 
Fermo,  Dominioi,  Simoi : 

FranceBOo  ai  Gentile,  210 
Vinoi,  Gavaliere: 

Gizolamo  di  Giovanni,  221 
Fenara,  S.  Agoetino: 

Fiero  della  Franoesoa,  7  n. 
8.  Andrea: 

Piero  deUa  Franoeaoa,  32  n* 
Oommimal  GaUeiy: 

Piero  della  Fnuioeeoa,  32  n. 
Mazsa,  Goimt: 

Santi,  71 
Falaszo  Sohifanoia: 

Piero  della  Franoeeoa,  7  n.,  24 

F.  Cosaa,  25  n. 
Fieaole,  8.  ]X>menico: 

Peruffino,  297,  304 
Florence,  Aoaaemv  of  Arte: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  202 

Perogino,  306, 307, 312, 313, 318 

Raphael,  427  n. 

Signoielli,  113 

SMpcia,  427  n. 
Albizzi,  Palauo : 

p^rufpno,  363 
AngBli,  Signor  Carlo: 

Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  165  n. 
88.  Annunziata  de*  Servi : 

Giannioola  Manni,  343  n. 

Perugino,  318,  342,  343 
Baigello: 

Domenico-  di  Bartolo,  145  n. 

Veochietta,  152  n. 
8.  Bonifaoio,  Hospital  of: 

Sogffi,  135 

So^iani,  135 
Cestello,  Chiesa  del: 

aee   8.  Maria  Maddalena   de' 

8.  Chiara: 

Perugino,  311  n. 
Corsi,  Marquis: 

Signorelli,  87  n. 


Florence,  Cunini  Gallenr: 

Pahneraano,  61 

Santi,  81  n., 

Signorelli,  88 
8.  Grooe: 

Gaddi,  Agnolo,  7 
Gesuati,  Convent  of: 

Perusino,  305,  312 
Ginori  CcwUeotion: 

Signorelli,  88 
8.  Ginuamo  delle  Poverine: 

Perugino,  312 
8.  Giuato: 

Perugino,  306 
La  Calza,  Church  of: 

Perugino,  361 
Loeeer,  mi.  C. : 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
liombardi  Galleiy: 

Pinturiochio,  412 

8aMtta,168 

SignoceUi,  113 
8.  Maroo,  Convent  of: 

Bartolommeo  di  Frosino,  123, 
124  n. 
8.  Maria  del  Carmine: 

Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  145  n. 
8.  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi : 

Perugino,  320,  321,  370  n. 
8.  Maria  Kovella: 

UcoeUo,  10 
8.  l£aria  Nuova: 

Piero  della  Franoeeoa,  2 
Metraer  Collection: 

Perugino,  370 
8.  Niooolo  di  la  d'Amo: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  203 
8.  Onofrio: 

Gerino,  471 

Perugino,  361,  471 

Baphael.  471 
Palazso  Pttbblioo: 

Perugino,  388  n. 
Pitti  Gallexy: 

Perugino,  309^11,  337.  361 

Pinturiochio,  412 

Signorelli,  88 

Soggi,  135  n. 

Spaflma,  444 
8trosn,  I>uoa: 

Pinturiochio,  412 
Torrijriani  Galleiy: .    . 

Pinturiochio,  412 

SignoielU,  113 
Toeoanelli  Collection,  late: 

Benvenuto     di     Giovanni, 
164  n. 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  177  n. 
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Ploienoe.  SS.  Trinity : 

Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  145  n. 
Qeatile  da  Fabriano,  202 
UfBzi: 

Aliani,  D.,  491, 492  n. 
Antoniaaao  Romano*  269  n., 

280  n. 
Boooati,  QioYanni,  220  n. 
Bonfigii,  251,  n. 
Oaporali,  B.,  481  n. 
Fioienzo  di  Lorenso,  269  n. 
Franoesoo  di  Qiorgio,  155 
Qentile  da  Fabriano,  202 
Qerino,  472 

Qiovanni  di  Paolo,  177  n. 
Neroooio,  159  n. 
Falmezzano,  61 
Perugino,   297  n.,   304,   307, 

361,  371  n. 
Piero  della  Franoesoa,  21 
Pintcirioohio,  403, 404,  405 
Raphael,  403,  404,  405 
Sigaoielli,  68,  113 
S(^,  135  n. 
Vecohietta,  150,  162 
Volpi  SigQor: 

Benvenuto  di  Qiovanni,  162  n. 
Sicmorelli,  112  n. 
Foiano,  CoUegiata: 

Signorelli,  109  n. 
Foligno,  S.  Anna: 

MezEastri,  Pietio  Antonio,  229 
Tiberio,  464  n. 
Annunziatella: 
Alunno,  234  n. 
Lattanzio,  235  n. 
Perogino,  345 
S.  Bartoiommeo,  fuor  di: 

Alunno,  239 
Oandiotti  Palazzo: 

Felioiano  da*  Muti,  244  n. 
S.  Gaterina: 

Bartoiommeo    di    Tommaao, 
228 
Oommnnal  Qaileiy: 
Alunno,  234,  237 
Bartoiommeo    di    Tommaeo, 

228  n. 
Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  419  n. 
Lattanzio,  234  n. 
Mezsastri,     Pietro    Antonio, 
230  n.,  231  n. 
8.  Domenioo: 

Bartoiommeo    di    Tommaso, 

228 
MMiastri,  Pietro  Antonio,  231 
Duomo: 

Alunno,  242 


Foligno,  S.  Francesco: 

Metzastri,     Pietro    Antonio, 
231  n. 
8.  Qiovanni  Deoollato: 

Alunno,  243 
€k>venio,  Pklazzo  del: 

OttaTiano  NeUi,  189, 191, 192 
8.  Lucia: 

liezsastri,  Pietro  Antonio,  230 
8.  Biaria  in  Campis: 

Alunno,  228,  229,  243 
Bartoiommeo    di    Tommaso, 

228  229 
Matteo  da  Qualdo,  224,  228 
Mezzastri,  Pietro  Antonio,  228, 
229 
S.  liaria  infra  Portas: 
Alunno,  243 

Ugolino  di  Giaberto,  244  n. 
8.  Niooold: 

Alunno,  237,  239 
Popolo,  Monastoiy  del: 

Mezzastri,    Pietro     Antonio, 
229 
8.  Salvatore: 

Bartoiommeo    di    Tommaso, 
226,  227 
(near).  Alia  Madonna: 

Alunno,  243 
(near),  Maest4  bdla: 

Mezzastri,    Pietro     Antonio, 
231  n. 
Fontignano,  (yhuroh  of: 
Perujgino,  336 
Forli,  Albicini,  Marohese: 
Pftlmezzano,  57 
88.  Annuniiata: 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  51,  58 
Palmezzano,  51 
8.  Antonio  Abato: 

PkJmezzano,  60 
88.  Biaffio  e  Girolamo: 

Pabnezzano,  54 
(}asali,  Signor: 

Pidmezzano,  57 
Gollegio: 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  41 
Oommunal  (jkJleiy: 
Bertnooi,  474 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  41  n.,  51 
Palmezzano,   51,  63,  55,   57, 

58  n.,  59n.,  60,  61n. 
Rositi,  Q.  B.  de',  474  n. 
Gonfratomita  dei  Bianohi  di  Va!- 
verde,  Churoh  of: 
Palmezzano,  54  n.,  55  n. 
Duomo: 

Palmezzano,  52,  55 
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FurlU  S.  Oiiolamo: 

PlUmeoano,  47-50 
S.  liarla  dei  Serri: 

PfclmewMno,  57 
S.  Mercuriaie: 

Palmexcano,  67,  58 
S.Trinit4  dell*  Tom: 

Pfclmciwno,  68 
Frankfort,  Staadel  CUOlecy: 

BcUini,  Gentile,  381  n. 

Domenico  di  Bartolo,  145  n. 

Fioremo  di  Loienio,  270  n. 

Girolamo     di     BeiiTenuto, 
145  n. 

Nerocoio,  159  n. 

Pemgino,  370 
Fuller-MaitlADd  OoUeotion : 

Fimnoeaoo  di  Giorgio,  157  n. 

OioTMini  di  Ptelo,  176  n. 

Raphael,  427 

Saao  di  Pietio,  173  n. 

8p«giia,427 

Qavelli,  PArish  Church: 

Spagna,  438 
G^noa,  Al  Terraeio: 

Siflnordfii,  L.,  121 
Glentyan,  l^irling,  Gapt. 

SigQordli,  L.,  no 

Spagna,  447 
Goaford  House,  Wemyss,  Earl: 

Pemgino,  366 
Gradara,  Munioipio: 

Santi,  75  n. 
Pariah  Church: 

Santi,  76 
Grenoble,  Museum : 

PUmeszano,  57 

Pemgino,  354  n. 
Grosseto,  Duomo: 

liatteo  da  Siena,  184  n. 

Saesetta,  170  n. 
Museum: 

Girolamo     di     Benvenuto, 
165  n. 
(near),  Grangia,  Convento  della: 

Benvenuto     di     Giovanni, 
162  n. 
Gualdo,  Communal  Gallery: 

Alunno,  238 

Matteo  da  Gusldo,  223  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  173  n. 
Duomo: 

Alunno,  238 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  223  n., 
41911. 

Girolamo  di  Giovanni,  222  n. 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  223 


Gualdo,  S.  FxanoesQo: 

Alunno,  172  n.,  237 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  223 

Sano  di  Pietzo,  172 
S.  Margherita: 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  223  n. 
S.  Maria: 

Matteo  da  Gusldo,  226  n. 
S.  Nioool6: 

Mattoo  da  Goaldo,  223  n. 
(near),  8.  Rocoo: 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  226  n. 
Gubbio,  S.  Agostino: 

Nelli,  Ottaviano,  189, 190  n. 
Communal  Gallery: 

Bernardino  cQ  Nanni,  195  n. 

Ibi,  Sinibaldo,  465  n. 

Nelli,  Tomasnooio,  193, 194 

Signor&lli,  Franoesco,  119 
S.  Croce: 

Bernardino    di    Nanni,    194, 
196  n. 
S.  Domenioo: 

Nelli,  Tomaeuodo,  193,  194 
S.  Donate: 

Domenico  di  Cecoo,  194  n. 
Duomo: 

lU,  Sinibaldo,  465 

Pinturioohio,  413 
S.  Felioissimo: 

Nelli,  Tomasuocio,  194  n. 
8.  Francesoo: 

Signorelli,  Franoesco,  119 
S.  Maria  dei  Bianohi: 

Bedi,  Jacopo,  194  n. 
(outside),  S.  Maria  della  Piaggiola: 

Domenioo  di  Ceoco,  194  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  190 

Ottoviano  Nelli,  190 
S.  Maria  Nuova: 

Bernardino  di  Nanni,  194  n. 

Nelli,  Ottaviano,  188, 190 

Pintali,  Giovanni,  194  n. 
Pftlanso  Municipale: 

Bernardino  di  Nanni,  194  n. 
S.  Piero: 

Manni,458 

NcUi,  Ottaviano,  193 
Portico  del  Mercato: 

Bernardino  di  Nanni,  194 
Ranghiasoi,  Marquis: 

Ibi,  Sinibaldi,  466 
S.  Seoondo: 

Bedi,  Jacopo,  194 

Bernardino   di    Nanni,    194, 
196  n. 
Spedaletto: 

Pintali,  Giovanni,  194 
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Hague,  Royal  Oollaotion: 

Perugino,  288  a. 
Hambuig,  Webor  GoUootion: 

Palmczzano,  61 
Hamilton  Fiaiaoe  GoUeotion: 

Signoielli,  93 

Spagoa,  447 
Hampton  Court : 

Ghiodaiolo,  366 

Loxenzo  CoBta,  366  n. 

Perugino,  366 
Hanover,  Kestner  Museum: 

Giovanni  Franoesooda  Rimini, 
226  n. 

Iitia  d*Ombrone,  S.  Salvatoie: 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Keir,  Stirling,  Mr.  W.: 

SupaoieUi,  116 
Kevelaer,  ftiestorhaus: 

Alunno,  234 

La  Bastia,  Ghuroh  of: 

Alunno,  237,  240 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  417 
La  Fratta,  S.  Grooe: 

Perugino,  411 

Pinturioohio,  411 

Siflmorelli,  L.,  109 
La  Gonga,  Parish  Ghuroh: 

Antonio  da  Fabriano,  211 
Laval,  Gallexy: 

Alunno,  242 
Leigh  Gourt,  Sir  W.  Miles: 

Raphael,  343 
Leipzig,  Qallery: 

Susebio,  273 

L*Ingegno,  273 
Lewes,  Warren,  Mr.  E.  P. : 

Antoniasso  Romano,  280  n. 
Ulle,Gallei7: 

Bartolommeo  di  Maestro  Gen- 
tile, 82  n. 
Liven,  Gonvent  Ghuroh  of: 

Franoeaoo  da  Tolentino,476,477 
liverpool.  Walker  Art  Qallery,  Roscoe 
GoUeotion: 

Gima  da  Gonegliano,  116 

Filippino,  296  n. 

Fiorenio  di  Lorenzo,  269  n. 

Fnuioesoo  di  Gioigio,  156  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  200 

Giovanni  Franoeaoo  da  Rimini, 
226  n. 

Pesellino,  156  n. 

Signoralli,  116 

Veoohietta,  153  n.>  156  n. 


Looko  Park,  Lowe,  Mr.  Drury: 

Goasa,  81  n. 

Pieio  della  Franoesoa,  16  n. 

Santi,  80 
London,  Abdy,  Florence  Lady: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 
Albert,  Prince  Gonaort,  GoUeotion 
of: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  173  n. 
Baring  GoUeotion: 

Eusebio,  462 

Raphael,  447  n.,  462  n. 

Spaena,  446, 462  n. 
Barker  GoUeotion  (late): 

Fianoesoo  di  Gentile,  210 

Perugino,  365 

Piero  della  Francesoa,  16  n.,  26 

Pinturioohio,  409,  416 

SignoreUi,  88,  98, 115 
Barry,  Mr.: 

Spagna,446 
Benson,  Mr.  R. : 

Antoniasso  Romano,  280  n. 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  419  n. 

Franoesoo  di  Gioigio,  157  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  176  n. 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  176  n. 

Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  166  n. 

L*Ingegno,  274  n. 

Pinturioohio,  274  n.,  416  n. 

Signorelli,  116  n. 
British  Museum: 

Bellini,  Gentile,  380 

Perugino,  337  n. 

Piero  della  Franoesoa,  4  n. 

Pinturioohio,  425  n. 

Raphael,  425  n. 

Spagna,  425  n. 
Buckingham  Pklaoe: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  203  n. 

Ptdmeezano,  61 
Burlington  House  (1870): 

Piero  della  Francesoa,  28  n. 
Bume  Jones,  Lady: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Butler,  Mr.  G. : 

Antoniasso  Romano,  280  n. 

Giovanni  di  Ptolo,  178  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  184  n. 
Grewe,  Marchioness  of: 

Sassetta,  170 
Dudley  House: 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  418 

L*IngBgno,  275 

Perugino,   365 

Pintmricchio,  416 

Raphael,  405,  469  n. 

Spagna,  446 
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London.  EastUke  Collection: 

Piero  delJa  Franoeaoa,  32  n. 
Fairer,  Sir  W.: 

Qentile  da  Fabriano,  176  n. 
Oioyanni  di  Paolo,  176  n. 
Matteo  da  Siena,  184  n. 
Palmeszano,  57 
Signorelli,  115  n. 
Spagna,  447 
GeUatly,Mr.  P.: 

Tiberio,  464  n. 
Heseltine,  Mr.  J.  P. : 
Pinturioohio,  406  n. 
Raphael,  406  n. 
Santi,  80  n. 
Holfoid,  Sir  George: 
Pintuncohio,  373 
Lawrence  OoUection: 

Piero  della  Franceaoa,  4  n. 
Mond  OoUection: 

Francesco  di  Qentile,  210  n. 
Signorelli,  08  n.,  100  n. 
Spagna,  446 
Murray,  Mr.  0.  Fairfax: 
Alfani,  D.,  402  n. 
OozsEarclli,  186 
National  Galleiy: 

Aliinno,  184  n.,  230, 241 
Benvenuto  di  QioTanni,  161  n., 

164  n. 
Bertuooi,  446,  475, 476  n. 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  270  n. 
Francesco  di  Giorgio,  157  n. 
Giovanni  Francesco  da  Rimini, 

225  n. 
Justtui    of    Ghent,    44,    45, 

46  n. 
L'Ingegno,  273,  274  n.,  275 
Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 

215 
Bianni,  450 
Matteo  da  Siena,  16  n.,  181  n., 

184  n.,  241 
Melozzo  da  Forli,  44,  45,  52 
Palmezzano,  62,  55 
Peruffino,    286    n.,    336-338, 

345  n.,  356  n.,  364 
Piero  della  Francesca,  15,  16, 

26  n.,  32 
Pinturicohio,     273,     274    n., 

400  n.,  415,  416  n. 
Raphael,  343  n.,  427 
Santi,  71  n. 
Sassetta,  170  n. 
SignoreUi,  F.,  110 
Signorelli,   L.,  03  n.,   08  n., 

lOOn.,  112n.,  117 
Spagna,  427  n.,  446,  475 


i    London,  Nichols,  Mr.  R.  P. : 
Palmezzano,  57 
Northampton,  Ib^rquis  of: 

Palmozzano,  57 
Ottley  Collection: 

Piero  della  Franoesoo,  4  n. 
Pelly,ReY.  Canon  R.: 

Palmezzano,  61 
Robinson,  Sir  J.  C: 
Spaeoa,  446  n. 
Stafford  House: 
Spagna,  426 
Stirling,  Sir  Anthony : 
L'Ingegno,  274 
Pinturiochio,  275,  373 
Street,  Mr.  A.  £. : 

Piero  di  Cosimo,  88  n. 
SignoreUi,  88  n. 
Taunton,  Lord: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  200 
Perugino,  364 
SignoreUi,  116 
Thoznpson,  Mr.  H.  Yates: 
GioTanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 
Perugino,  371 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum : 

Peroffino,  356 
Wallace  Q>llection: 

Benyenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 
Spagna,  448 
White,  Mr.  F.  A.: 
Perugino,  371 
Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Woodbum,  Mr. : 
Signorelli,  114 
Loieto,  Duomo: 

Domenioo  Vencziano,  5 
Palmezzano,  Marco,  42,  50 
Piero  deUa  Francesca,  5 
SignoreUi,  50, 80 
Lothian,  Marquis  of: 

SignoreUi,  L.,  120 
Lovere,  GaUeria  Tadini : 

Bellini,  Jaoopo,  204  n. 
P^mezzano,  61 
Lucignano,  S.  Francesca: 

Pietro  di  Giovanni,  170  n. 
SignoreUi,  117 
Lugnano,  S.  Maria  Assunta: 

Alunno,  242 
Lyons,  A3mard  OoUection: 

GioTanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 
Pinturicchio,  416 
Museum: 

Perugino,  217,  343,  354  n. 

Macecata,  GaUeiy: 

Girolamo  di  Giovannit  222  n. 
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Madrid,  Anshnologioal  Muaetim: 

Antoniaaso  Romano,  260  n. 
Fiorsnzo  di  Lorenzo,  269 
Magliano,  SS.  Annunziata,  Ghiesa  della: 

Neiocoio,  169  n. 
Marlay,  Mr.  C.  B. : 

Bartolommeo,  Don,  130  n. 
Pintarioohio,  416 
Maiaeilles,  Muaeum: 

Perugino,  355 
Maaaa  Marittima,  Daomo: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Mttseo  Oomunale: 
Sassetta,  170 
Matelioa,  S.  Angelo: 

Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
216 
Piersanti,  Palazzo: 

Antonio  da  Fabriano,  211 
Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  419  n. 
8.  Franceeoo  (Zooeolanti): 
Euaebio,  460 
Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 

216 
Pahnezzano,  51 
S.Tereea: 

Loronzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
216 
Meiningen,  Grand  Duoal  Palaoe: 
Matteo  da  Siena,  185  n. 
Pftlmezzano,  61 
Perugino,  370  n. 
Melon,  Qalleiy: 

Alunno,  242 
Milan,  Borromeo,  Palazzo: 

Pinturiochio,  409,  413 
Brera: 

Alunno,  235 

Gamovalo,  Fra,  30 

G6KzareUi,  186 

Qentile  da  Fabriano,  19S 

L'Ingegno,  274 

Mantegna,  27  n. 

Palmezzano,  64,  65 

Perugino,  346  n. 

Piero  della  Franooica,  27  n. 

Pintarioohio,  274 

Santi,  79 

SignoKlli,  Laca,  31, 84, 105  n.» 

109  n.,  114,  120 
Verla,  478  n. 
Ongnola,  Don  Guido: 
Oozzarelli,  186 
Matteo  da  Siena,  185  n. 
Neroooio,  169  n. 
Gantoni,  Gavaliere: 

Giovanni  Fnuioeeoo  da  Rimini, 
226  n. 


Milan,  Gastelbaroo  Collection: 
Ibi,  Sinibaldo,  467  n. 
Peruffino,  366  n. 
Fidanza,  Siffnor: 

Piero  (fella  Franoeaoa,  32  n. 
Molteni,  Piofesaor: 

Si^oreUi,  L.,  121 
Museo  Foldi  Pezzoli: 

Girolamo  di  Giovanni,  222  n. 
Piero  deila  Franoeaoa,  32  n. 
Palmezzano,  61 
Trivulzio,  Prince: 
Sassetta,  170  n. 
Moiano,  Chapel: 

L*Ingegno,  273 
Mombello,  Savoia,  Prince  Pio  di : 

Pinturicchio,  416  n. 
Montalcino,  Munioipio: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Oaservanza,  Chiesa  deir : 

Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  165  n. 
Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Monteoiocardo,  8.  Sebastiano: 

Bartolommeo  di  Maestro  Gen- 
tile, 82  n. 
Montefaloo,  S.  Bartolommeo,  Collegiate 
Church  of: 
Antoniasso  Romano,  443  n. 
Spagna,  443 
S.  Fortunato: 
Melanzio,  486 
Tiberio,  463 
S.  Francesco: 
Alunno,  242 

Antoniasso  Romano,  281,  443 
Lorenzo  da  Viterbo,  246 
Melanzio,  360,  484.  486  n. 
Mecsastri,  Pietro  Antonio,  246 
Nelli,  Ottaviano,  189  n. 
Perugino,  323,  360 
Spagna,  443 
ifberio,  463 
S.  niuminata: 

Bfelanzio,  486  n. 
S.  Leonardo: 

Melanzio,  486 

Montefiore,  Parish  Church: 

Santi,  80 

Spedalo: 

Santi»80 

Montefiorantino,  Convent: 

Santi,  78 
Montefollonioo,   Opera  dol  Triano, 
Chiesa  dell' : 

Oozzarelli,  186 
Monteluoe,  S.  Maria: 

Berto  di  Giovanni,  467 
GaponUi,  G.  B.,  484 
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Montemeriao,  8.  Gregorio: 

Smm)  di  Pietio,  174  n. 
Monte  Milone,  Church  of: 

Loienzo  II.  da  Sftn  SoTcrino, 
216  n. 
Monte  OliTeto  (near  S.  Gimignano); 

Facchiaiotti,  411 

Pinturioohio,  411 
Montopertnao,  near  Siena,  S.  Michele 
Avoangelo: 

Benvenuto     di     Giovanni, 
161  n. 
Montepeaoali,  Baroni,  Gaaa: 

8ano  di  Pietio,  174  n. 
Pariah  Ghuroh: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  186  n. 
Montepoloiano,  S.  Luoa: 

Signorcdli,  113n.,  117 
Pinaooteoa: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 
Monteiohio,  Cemetery: 

Piero  della  Franoeaoa,  27  n. 
Monteriggioni,  88.  Maro^no,  PSetro  ed 
Erasmo: 

8ano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Monte  S.  Maria: 

SiffDorelli,  117 
Monte  8.  liUrtino,  S.  Agostino: 

Girolamo  di  Giovanni,  222 
8.  Maria  del  Pozso : 

Girolamo  di  Giovanni,  221 
Monte  Sanaovino,  8.  Maria  della  Neve, 
Compagnia  di: 

8oggi,  137 
Palace  o!  Cardinal  di  Monte: 

Bartolommco,  Don,  123 
Montiu,  Feve  della  SS.  Annunzfata: 

Neroooio,  150  n. 
Montone,  8.  Franoeaoo: 

Berto  di  Giovanni,  467 

Camrali,  B.,  481  n.,  482  n. 
Minori  Conventuali,  C^uioh  of: 

Perugino,  310 
Montorsaio,  88.  Michele  e  Oerbono: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Montpellier,  Museum : 

Gioyanni  di  Monte  Rubbiano, 
180  n. 
Mori,  Parish  Church: 

Verla,  480  v. 
Morra,  8.  Crcsoenziano: 

Signorelli,  117 
Moscow,  Rumantseff  Museum : 

Cozzarelli,  186 
Moulin,  Gallery: 

Alunno,  236  n. 
Munich,  Bissing,  Baron  von : 

Cosaarelli,  186 


Munich.  Pinakothek: 

Franceaco  di  Giorgio,  166  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  209 

Lippo  Memmi,  200  n. 

Manccio,  166  n. 

Matteo  da  Goaldo,  226  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  182  n. 

Pahneszano,  66 

Pemgino,  360 

PollJuolo  Antonio,  226  n. 

lUphael,  360 

Signorelli,  88  n. 
Tncher,  Baron: 

Pinturiochio,  416  n. 
Munro,  Mr.  H.  A.  J.: 

Perugino,  366 
Munster,  Provinualmuseam: 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Nancy,  Museum : 

Perugino,  338 
Nantes,  GiUleiy: 

Fiorenso  di  Lorenio,  270  n. 

Perugino,  317  n.,  353  n.,  367 
Naples,  8.  Qi^terina  a  FormeUo: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  182  n. 
Duomo: 

Perugino,  318,  360 
8.  Maria  Nuova: 

Donzelli,  476 

Francesco  da  Tolentino,  476, 
477 
Museum: 

Borto  di  Giovanni,  468 

L*Ingegno,  274 

Matteo  da  Siena,  182 

Perugino,  360 

Pinturicohio,  274,  412 
Nami,  8.  Girolamo: 

Mcssastri,     Pietro     Antonio, 
231  n. 

Spagna,  231  n.,  428,  430 
Nasciano: 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  223 
New   Haven,    Oann.,   U.8.A.,   Jarves 
Collection: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 

Fiorenso  di  Lorenso,  270  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  204 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  166  n. 

Neroccio,  159  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 

Sassetta,  170  n. 

SiAuoreUi,  117 
New  York,  Blumenthal*  Mr.  G. : 

Ajitoniasso  Romano,  281 

Neroccio,  169  n. 
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New  York,  Meinhaid,  Mr. : 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Motropolitan  MuBoum : 

Penigino,  305  n. 
Morsan,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont: 

Seroftrdino  di  Mariotto,  418  n. 

Oossa,  80d. 

Perugino,  371 

Raphael,  343  n. 

Santi,  80  n. 
Nooexa,  Daomo: 

Alunno,  237,  238 

Lorenxo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
216 

Matteo  da  GoAldo,  216  o. 
Noroia,  SS.  Annuoiiata: 

Sioulo,  451 
Noithwiok,  Loid: 

BiMwhiaoca,  341  n. 

Giovanni  di  Ftelo,  176  n. 

P^mezzano,  60 

Pemgino,  341,  365 

Orrieto,  S.  Bomardino,  Convent  of: 

Ibi,  Sinibaldo,  466 
Duomo: 

Angelioo,  Fra,  99,  101 

Euaobio,  273 

Gentile     da     Fabriano,    204, 
205  n. 

Pintoricchio,  378,  388 

Signoralli,  98-104 
Gnaltieri,  Oasa: 

Eoaebio,  273  n.,  460 

L'Ingegno,  273,  460 
Pietran^i,  Gasa: 

Giovanni  Boooati,  220  n. 
Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum : 

Alunno,  242 

CrivelU,  242  n. 

Giotto,  242 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Pinturiochio,  406  n.,  416  i\. 

Raphael,  406  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 

Signoielli,  L.,  121 
Christ  Churoh  Idbraiyt 

CozzareLli,  186 

Pieio  deUa  Franoesoa,  32  n. 

Perugino,  311  n. 
Dr.  Well^toy's  Collection: 

Perugino,  332 

Paooiano,  S.  Antonio,  Convent  of: 
Signorelli,  L.,  120 
Church  of: 

Signoielli,  L.,  120 


Padua,  Communal  Gallery : 

Palmexzano,  67,  62 
Eremitani: 

Ansuino,  36 
Maldura,  Conte: 

Palmeszano,  60 
Piovene,  Oasa: 

Verla,  479  n. 
Paganioo,  S.  Miohele: 

Couarelli,  186 
Palaszo,  near  Assisi,  Parish  Churoh: 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  226  n. 
Panicale,  S.  Agostino: 

Spagna,  341 
Duomo: 

Obporali,  G.  B.,  483 
S.  Salvatore: 

Caporali,  G.  B.,  483 
S.  SelMMtian: 

Perugino,  340 

Spagna,  341 
Panshanger,  Cowper,  Earl  (now  Lady 
Desborough): 

Perugino,  366 
Paris,  Arl^  Mme.  Chabri^ree: 

Miktteo  da  Siena,  185  n. 
Bossy,  M.  Albert: 

Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  166  n. 
Chalandon,  M.  G. : 

Francesco  di  Giorgio,  167  n. 

Sassetta,  168  n. 
Cluny,  Hotel: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  209 
Dreyfus,  M.  Gustavo: 

Umbrian  Sohool,  119  n. 
S.  Gervais: 

Peruftino,  317,  363  n. 
Heogel,  ll.  Henri : 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  209  n. 
Le  Roy,  M.  Martin: 

Meroooio,  169  n. 

Sassetta,  170  n. 

Louvre: 

Antoniasso  Romano,  281 
Alfani,  O.,  492  n. 
Alunno,  241 
Balducoi,  421 
Bellini,  Gentile,  381  n. 
Bellini,  Giovanni,  367 
Bellini,  Jaoopo,  209  n. 
Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  419 
Fiorenso  di  Lorenzo,  270  n. 
Francesco  di  Giorgio,  157  n. 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  202  n., 

209  n. 
Giovanni  Francesco  da  Rimini, 

226 
Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  166  n. 
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Pftris,  Louviv : 

JuBtus  of  OhoQt,  46  n. 
L'lngegno,     274»    275,    458, 

492  n. 
Manni,  275,  458 
Meloxso  da  Forli,  43  n. 
Pahaesuuio.  55 
Peni£ino»  288,   303  n.,   341, 

353  n.,  367,  447 
PSnturioohio,   274,   367,   415, 

419,  447 
Raphael,  367 
Sano  di  Pietio,  173  n. 
SignoreUi,84,96, 115, 117 
Spagna,  367, 447 
Mundler,  Mr.  O. : 

Bellini,  Jacopo,  269  n. 
Geatile  da  Fabriano,  209 
Odiot  (Ernest)  Sale: 

Benyenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 
Rouart.  M.  Henri: 
L'Ingegno,  274  n. 
Pinturioohio,  274  n. 
Sartoris,  Mme: 

Qentile  da  Fabriano,  209  n. 
Sohickler,  Baron: 

Pinturioohio,  416  n. 
Sedelmeyer,  M.: 
Manni,  459 
Spiridion,  M. : 

Antoniaaao  Romano,  281 
Parma,  Gallery : 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 
Patrioo,  Church  of: 

Spagna,  445 
Pauaola,  Gnuioh  of: 

Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
215 
Pftvia,  Oertosa: 

Perugino,  336-338 
Peroena,  S.  Lorenso: 

Hatteo  da  Siena,  185  n. 
Perugia,  Academy: 
Manni,  455 
S.  Aniese: 

Euaebio,  461 
Perugino,  356 
S.  AgoBtino: 

Alfani,  D.,  489 

Alfani,  O.,  492  n.,  493  n. 

Ooochi,  493  n. 

EuBebio,  459 

Ibi.  Sinibaldo,  458  n.,  466 

Lello  da  VeUetri,  210,  268  n. 

BLumi,  458  n. 

Perugino,   349,  350,   354  n., 

859,  493  n. 
Pinturioohio,  392 


Perugia,  8.  Anna,  Monastery  of: 
Perugino,  355 
Pinturioohio,  387.  388,  413 
S.  Antonio: 

Perugino,  350 
Raphael,  343 
Baldeechi,  Sig.: 

Raphael.  403 
S.  Bernardino: 
Bonfigli.252 
Manni,  459  n. 
Perufiino,  358 
Bertelli,  sig.  Vinoenzo: 
Bonfigli.  248 
Ibi,  Sinibaldo,  466 
Gam  bio: 

Ibi,  Sinibaldo,  457 
Manni,  457 

Mariano  of  Perugia,  493  n. 
Perugino.  318,  322-328 
Carmine: 

Alfani,  G.,  490, 491 
BonfigU,254 
S.  Catherine,  Church  of  the  Con- 
vent  of: 
Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  418 
Pinturioohio,  417 
CdUegio  Gregoriano: 
Alfani.  I>.,  488 
Commenda  di  S.  Crooe: 

BonfiffU,  252,  254 
Communal  Qalleiy : 

Alfani,  D.,  488,  489,  490  n. 
Alfani,  O.,  490  n.,  491  n.,  492  n. 
Alunno,  236  n. 
Bernardino  di  l£ariotto,  418  n.. 

419  n. 
Berto  di  Giovanni,  467  n. 
Boooati.  Giovanni.  218  n..  219, 

220  n. 
Bonfigli,  246  n.,  248  n.,  254. 

255  n.,  257-261 
Caporali,  B.,  254  n.,  481  n. 
Cooohi,  492  n. 
Domenico  di  Bartolo,  142  n. 
Eusebio   da  S.  Gioigio.  354, 

459  n.,  461  n.,  462  n. 
Fiorenzo  di  LoremEO,  257-261. 
262,  263,  264  n.,  265  n.. 
268  n.,  270  n. 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  207  n. 
Ghirlandaio,  D..  266  n. 
Giovanni  di  Gioigio,  493  n. 
Giovanni  Franoeeoo  da  Rimini, 

225, 226  n. 
Ibi,  Sinibaldo,  466  n.,  467 
LodovicoAngeli,276 
Manni,  354,  456,  466  n.,  467 
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Perugia,  Maat68na>  259 

Communal  Galleiy: 

Mariano  of  Perugia,  493  n. 

Matteo  da  GuaicU),  225,  226  n. 

P^ruffino,  313  n.,  317  n.,  331  n., 
&2  XL,  350  n.,  353  n., 
354  n.,  355  n.,  357,  358, 
359 

Piaio  della  Fianoeaoa,  25, 26  n. 

Pinturioohio,  388  n.,  392  n., 
413,  418  n. 

Pisanello,  259 

SignoreUi,  L.,  120 

Spiigna,  425  n.,  444 

ifberio,  464  n. 
Gonnestabiii,  Galleria: 

Berto  di  Qiovanni,  468  n. 

Pemgino,  359 
S.  Domenioo: 

Boccati,  Giovanni,  218, 219 

Bonfi^i,  248,  253 

GaponUi,  B.,  254, 481 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  207,  248 

Manni,  455 

Mariano,  493  n. 

Spagna,  244 
Duomo: 

Bonfigli,  255  n. 

Oocohi,  492n.' 

Fantacohiotti.  Sig.,  358 

Fioreozo  di  Lorenzo,  263 

LodoYioo  Angeli,  276 

SignoreUi,  92 
S.  Fiorenso,  Brotherhood  of: 

BonfigU,  252,  253 
S.  Fortunato: 

Perugino,  333 

Raphael,  333 
S.  Franpesoo: 

Alfani,  D.,  490 

Alfano,  O.,  490,  491  n. 

Bonfigli,  254,  255  n.,  257, 
258  n. 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  257, 
258  n.,  264 

Mariano  d* Antonio,  255  n. 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  225 

Perugino,  323,  330,  333,  350, 
358 

Piflanello,  257,  258  n. 

Raphael,  333 
Gesii,  Gnieaa  del: 

Caporali,  G.  B.,  484  n. 
S.  Giorgio: 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  268  n. 
S.  Girolamo: 

Raphael,  425 

Spagna,  426 


Perugia,  S.  Giuliana,  Gonyent  of: 

Alfani,  B.,  489 

Berto  di  Giovanni,  467 

Caporali,  B.,  481 

Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  141, 142, 
263  n. 
Giustizia,  Confratemita  della: 

Bonfigli,  254 

Coochi,493 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  268 
S.  Lorenzo: 

Caporali,  B.,  480 

Mumi,  456 

Perugino,  329 
Maravelli  fandl^: 

Pinturioohio,  412  n. 
S.  Maria  Nuova: 

Alunno,  235 

Bonfi^,254 

Fioreoio  di  Lorenzo,  261,  265 

Perugino,  265,  323,  357 
S.  Martino  di  Venaro: 

Manni,  456 
Marzolini,  M.: 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  270  n. 
Monaldi,  Villa: 

Tiberio,  464  n. 
Orfanelli: 

Bonfigli,  247 
Palazzo  Comunale: 

BonfigU,  246-252,  255 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  265, 268  n. 

Pemgino,  287,  312.  313 
Pampaglini  Sig. : 

Gaporali,G.  B.,  484n. 
Penna  Gallery: 

Perugino,  344 

SignoreUi,  113 
S.  Pietro: 

Alfani,  D.,  489 

Alfani.  O.,  491  n. 

BonfigU,  276 

Gapomi,  444  n. 

Doni,  Dono,  461  n. 

Eusebio,  444,  459  n.,  461 

L'lngefpoo,  443 

Lodovioo  Angeli,  276 

Perugino,  312,  317,  318  n., 
^8,354 

Pinturioohio,  413,  444 

Raphael,  356  n. 

Spagna,  413,  443,  444,  461  n. 
S.  Simone: 

Lodovioo  Angeli,  276 
SS.  Simone  e  Fiorenzo,  Souola  dei: 

Lodovioo  Angeli*  276 
S.  Tommaao: 

Manni,  458 
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Fetaio,  Ateneo: 

GioTUini  Fraaoesoo  da  Rimini, 
226  n. 

Lonaio  da  San SeTerino,  214n. 
8.  Bartolo: 

Santi,  70 
S.  DonMnioo: 

Santi,  71  n. 
Petrignano,  Honaefront: 

Oaporali.  B.,  482  n. 
Philadelphia,  Johnaon,  Mr.  J.  G. : 

Antooiaflso  Romano,  281 

Domenioo  di  Butolo,  142  n. 

Fiorenzo  di  Loreoio,  270  n. 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  185  n. 

Neiocoio,  159  n. 

Veoohietta,  153  n. 
Widener,  Mr.  P. : 

BettTmato  di  Giovanm,  164  n. 

Neioocio,  150  n. 
Pienza,  Doomo: 

Matteo  da  Sieoa,  183 

Sano  di  Pietro,  173 

VeoehieUa,  150, 151  n. 
8.  Giovanni,  Gompagnia  di: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  183 
Mili,  Don  Carlo: 

Oozzaielli,  186 
Mnsenm: 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  183  n. 

Sassetta,  170  n. 

Veoohietta,  153  n. 
Pietralnnga,  Pariah  Ghoroh: 

Ottaviano  Nelli,  188 
Piaa,  Academy  of  Arta: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  208 
Miaerioordia,  Pia  Gaaa  della: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  208 
Mnaeo  Givioo: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  208  n. 
Sohifl,  Sig.  Roberto: 

Lorenzo  da  San  Severino,  214n. 
Toaeanelli,  Simor: 

Mariani,  Fellegrino,  170  n. 
Piatoia,  S.  Andrea: 

Gerino,  472 
Oonvento  di  Sula: 

Gerino,  472 
Duomo: 

Gerino,  470 
8.  Maria  dell' Umiliti^: 

Gerino,  472 
Pkdazzo  del  Gotnunit^: 

Gerino,  472 
S.  Paolo: 

Gerino,  472 


Pitigliano,  Duomo: 

Oozcacelli,  186 
Poggibonai,  S.  Loocheee: 

Gerino»471 
Poggio  alle  Mnia,  Pieve : 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 
PoUenza,  S.  Fianoeaoo: 

Lorenzo  U.  da  San  Severino» 
215  n. 
PdllookahawB,  Maxwell,  Sir  J.  StirUng: 

Simiorelli,  97  n.,  116  n. 
Pontioelli,  Franoiaoan  Gonvent: 

Antoniaaao  Romano,  281 
Piato,  Duomo: 

Soggi,  135 
Madonna  delle  Caroere: 

Soggi,  133  n. 
8.  Pietro  Martire: 

So^,  135 

Rapolano,  near  Siena,  Pievania  delle 
Serre: 

Nerocoio,  159  n. 
Ravenna,  Gallery: 

Alunno,  242 

Antoniaaao  Rofluuio,  269  n. 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  269  n. 
Palazzo  Baaponi: 

Palmezzano,  56,  57 
Recanati,  Doomo: 

Lodovioo  de  Urbania,  217 
Reigate  IViory,  Lady  Henry  Someraet: 

Franoeaoo  di  Giorgio,  157  n. 

Girolamo  da  Cremona.  157  n. 
Richmond,  Cook,  Sir  Frederiok: 

Baochiaicoa,  341  n. 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  419  n. 

Franoeaoo  di  Giorgio,  157  n. 

Giovanni  Franoeaoo  da  Rimini, 
226  n. 

L*Ingegno,  274  n. 

Manni,459 

Pemgino,  341  n. 

PierodellaFranoeaca,  16n.,3&. 

Pinturicehio,  274  n. 

Signorelli,  L.,  97  n.,  104  n.,  1 17 

Umbrian  School,  119  n. 
Rieti,  8.  Antonio  del  Monte: 

Antoniaaao  Romano,  277,  278 
S.  Ohiara: 

Maroua  Antoniua,  282 
Communal  Gallery: 

Antoniaaao  Romano,  278  n., 
281 

Maroua  AntoniuSk  282  n. 
Duomo: 

Antoniaaao  Romano,  281 
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Riftti,  Monte  Framontano: 

Antoniaaso  Bomaao,  281 
Rimini,  8.  Franoesoo: 

Piero  delta  France«oa,  6 
Rome,  8.  Agostino: 

Antoniasao  Romano,  278 
Albani,  Villa: 

Alunno,  242 

Perugino,  302,  303,  323 
S.  Angelo,  Gaatle  of: 

Finturiochio,  382 
SS.  Apostoli: 

imtoniasao  Romano,  277 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  38,  39 
Badia,  Mcmsigaor: 

Gioyanni  Boooati,  220  n. 
Barberini  OoUection: 

Boooati  da  Camerino,  29  n. 

JustoB  of  Ghent,  46  n. 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  29  n. 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  43 
Boigheee,  GaUeria: 

Bertncoi,  474 

Forugiao,  303,  474  n. 

PiBtnriochio,  373  n.,  412 
Campidoglio,  Palazzo  del: 

Bartolommeo    di    Tommaso, 
227  n. 

L'InMno,  273 
Camocoim  OoUection: 

Perugiao,  333 

Raphael,  333 
Capitol  Oalleiy: 

Perugino,  363 

Spagna,  434  n. 
S.  Ceoilia: 

Pinturicchio,  387 

Raphael,  433 

Spagna,  433 
Colonna,  Palazzo: 

Alnnno,  236 

Gentile  da  Fabdano,  208 

Pbrugino,  363 

Pintorioohio,  363,  377  n. 

Santi,80 

Spacma,  363,  444 
Govrini,  Pialazzo: 

Alunno,  236  a. 

Antoaiasso,  Romano.  281 

Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
217  n. 

Palmezzano,  62 

Perugino,  288  n. 
S.  Groce  in  Gerozalemme: 

AntoniaoBo  Romano,  268  n. 

Fiorenzo    di    Lorenzo,    268, 
387 

Pintarioohio,  281, 387 


Rome,  Doria,  Prince: 

Antoniasso  Romano,  281 

Baaaiti,  Maroo,  363 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Perugino,  363 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Fabri,Sig.  Pio: 

Antoniatso  Romano,  280  n. 

Ottaviano  Nelli»  193  n. 
S.  Franoeaoa  Romana: 

Gentile    da    Fabriano,    205, 
206 

Ibi,  Sinibaldo,  466 
S.  Giovanni  Laterano: 

Antoniasao  Romano,  266  n., 
268  n.,  281 

BonfigU,  256 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  268  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  206 
S.  Gre^rio: 

Signorelli,  114 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  lo  Mom: 

Pintaricchio,  387 
S.  Marco: 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  36  n..  304  n. 

Peruffino,  304  n. 
S.  Maria  della  Conaolaziono: 

Antoniasao  Romano,  278 
8.  Maria  delU  Pace: 

Antoniasao  Romano,  270 
8.  Maria  del  Popolo : 

I^turicchio,  374,  375 
8.  Maria  di  Campagnaoa: 

Antoniasao  Romano,  280 
8.  Maria  in  Araoeli: 

Pinturicchio,  385,  386 
8.  Maria  aopra  Minerva: 

Antoniaaao  Romaao,  281 
Mignanelli,  Conte  A.  Caatolli : 

Francesco  di  Giorgio,  157  n. 

Saaaetta,  170  n. 
Miaoiatelli,  Maroheao  P. : 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Monte  di  Pietlt: 

Alunno,  236 

Peblmezzano,  58 
Muaeo  Cristiano: 

Gioi^&ani  di  Paolo,  177  n. 

Ottaviano  Nelli,  103  n. 

Piatorioohio,  412 

Sano  di  Pietro,  173  n. 
Nevia  OoUeotioa: 

Giovanai  Boooati,  220  n. 

GiroUmo  di  Giovanni,  222  n. 

Nerocoio,  160  n. 
S.  Onofrio: 

Peruzzi,  387 

Pinturicchio.  387 
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Home,  Pantheon: 

Antoniaoso  Romano,  281 
8.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mma: 

AntoniaBao  Romano,  278 
Ptktrizi,  Marchese: 

Signorelli,  114 
St.  Peter's: 

Antoniaaso  Romano,  281 

Pern^ino,  288  n. 
S.  Pietio  m  Montorio: 

Antoniasso  Romano,  270 
Quirinal: 

Antoniasso  Romano,  267  n. 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  266 
Rospifpliosi  Gallery: 

SignorelU,  114 
Soialoja  Oolleotion : 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  419  n« 

Pabnessano,  62 
Soiarra,  P^hlasso: 

Pemgino,  363 
Sodalizio  dei  Pioeni : 

Antoniasso  Romano,  281 
Spada  Gallery: 

Palmezzano,  58 

Pinturicobio,  412 
Spaletti,  Contesaa  Rasponi : 

Pinturioohio,  416  n. 
Spiridon  Oollection : 

Spagna,437 
Sterbini  Collection : 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174  n. 
Vatican: 

Antoniaeao  Romano,  280  n. 

Bartolommeo    di     Tommaao, 
227  n. 

Boniigli.  220  n. 

Bramante,  6 

Bramantino,  6  n. 

Piero  della  Francesoa,  5 
Vatican  Gallery : 

Alimno,  236 

Antoniaaso  Romano,   267  n., 
281 

Boocati,  220  n. 

Gaporali,  G.  B.,  482  n. 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  267  n. 

Francesco  di  Gentile,  210 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  177  n. 

Giovanni  Francesco  da  Rimini, 
226  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  185  n. 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  6  n.,  37,  38 

Ottaviano  Nelli,  193  n. 

Palmezzano,  58 

Perugino,  313,  317,  318,  333, 
346,  411,  423  n. 

Piero  della  Franoesca,  5 


Home,  Vatican  Crallery: 

Pintuhccfaio,  370.382, 401-407, 

411, 412,  416  n.,  423  n. 
Raphael,  333,  423  n. 
Sano  di  Pietro,  173  n. 
Santi,  71  n. 
Sassetta,  169  n. 
Spagna,  412,  423 
Vatican,  Appartamento  Borgia: 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  379 
Perino  del  Vaga,  379 
Pintaricchio,  379-382 
Vatican,  Belvedere,  Palace  of: 

Pinturiochio,  377 
Vatican,  Sixtine  Chapel: 

Bartolommeo,  Don,  122,  127 
Bfichael  Anffelo,  291 
Pemgino,  288  n.,  290,  291 
Pinturicchio,  373 
Signorelli,  90 
Venosto,  Marohese  Viaoonti: 

Pinturioohio,  416 
Verdura,  Duoa  di : 

Franoeaoo  di  Gentile,  210  n. 
Villamarina,  Marchesa  di: 

Piexo  daUa  Franoeeoa,  32  n. 
88.  Vito  e  Modesto: 

Antoniaaso  Romano,  281 
(near)  La  Magliana; 
Spacpoa,  432^34 
Rontana,  Parish  Church: 
Palmezzano,  62 
Rouen,  Museum: 

Perugino,  317,  318  n. 
Rovigo,  Gallery: 

Spaipa,  428 
Rosia,  CaJvani,  Don  Umberto : 
Cozzaielli,  186 

St.  Petersburg,  Botkine,  M.  Michel: 

Pinturicchio,  416  n. 
Hermitage: 

Bottioini,  Ra&ello,  448  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriaoo,  209  n. 

Perugino,  303  n.,  371 

8paena,447 
Kotchouoey,  Princes  L.  and  £. : 

Peruflino,  368  n. 
Leuchtenoerg,  Prince  Nicholas: 

Perugino,  368 

Signorelli,  116  n. 
Stroganoff,  Count  Paul: 

Alunno,  242 

Funsai,  242. 

Guidoccio,  186 

Matteo  da  Siena,  186 
Stroflnnoff ,  Count  Sergei : 

Perugino,  367 
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8«n  Gimignano,  Communal  Gallery: 
Paoohiarotti,  411 
Pinturicohio,  411 
Dominican  Church: 
Perogmo,  303  n. 
San  Ginesio,  ban  Francesco: 

Stiiano  da  San  Ginesio,  217  n. 
Mmiicipio: 

Stefano     da     San     Gineeio, 
217  n. 
ZoccoUnte,  Church  of  the: 

Stefano  di  San  Ginesio,  217 
San  Mamigliano,  Pariah  Church: 

Siculo,  460 
San  Marino,  Municipio: 

Alunno,  242 
San  Pellesrino.  Church  of: 

Girolamo  di  Giovanni,  232  n., 

323  n. 
liatteo  da  Gualdo,  223  n. 
San  Severino,  S.  Agostino: 

Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
216 
Caatello,  Ghieea  del: 

Alunno,  236 
Communal  Gallery : 
Alunno,  237  n. 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  417  n. 
GioTanni  di  Ptelo,  178  a. 
Lorenzo    da    San    Severino, 

212 
Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 

216 
Saasetta,  170  n. 
S.  Domenioo: 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  417 
Duomo: 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  390  n., 

417 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  207 
Pinturiochio,  390 
Duomo  Veoohio : 

Lorenzo    da    San    Severino, 

213  n. 
Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
217  n. 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Doliolo: 

Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  San 

Severino,  212,  213  n. 
Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
217  n. 
8.  Maria  delle  Grazie: 

Lodovico  de  Urbanis,  217  n. 
S.  Maria  di  Meroato : 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  417 
Miaerioordia,  Chieaa  della: 

Lorenzo  da   San   Severino, 
213  n. 

v.— 2  L 


San  Severino,  Town  Hall: 

Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 

216  n. 

Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  417 
Santa  Maria  d'Arone,  Church  of: 

Spagna,  437 

Vincenzo  Tamagni,  437 
Sarcedo,  Parish  Church: 

Verla,  479 
Sargiano,  near  Arezzo,  Frati  Zocoolanti 
di  S.  FFanceeco : 

Piero  della  Francesca,  28  n. 
Samano,  Collegiate  Church  of: 

Girolamo  di  Giovanni,  222 

Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
215 
Municipio: 

Stefano     da      San     Ginezio, 

217  n. 
Sassoferrato,  S.  Croce: 

Antonio  da  Fabriano,  211 
Municipio : 

Antonio  da  Fabriano,  212  n. 
Satumia,  Parish  Church: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 
Soheggino,  Church  of: 

Cesareo,  493  n. 
Sohio,  Ospitale,  Chiesa  deir : 

Verla,  478 
Schleissheim,  GaUeiy: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  182  n. 

Pinturiochio,  415 
Seppio,  Madonna  delle  Lagrime: 

Giovanni  Boccati,  220  n. 
Serra  Petrona,  S.  Francesco : 

Alunno,  239 
Parish  Church: 

Alunno,  207  n. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  207  n. 

Lorenzo  II.  da  San  Severino, 
207  n. 
Settignano,  Bcrenson,  Mr.  B. : 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  164  n. 

Boccati,  Giovanni,  220  n. 

Cozzarelli,  186 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  200  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  185  n. 

Nerocoio,  160  n. 

Sassetta,  168  n.,  170  n. 
Siena,  Academy  of  Arts: 

Balducci,  420,  421  n. 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  161  n., 
165  n. 

Cozzarelli,  183  n.,  185 

Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  140 

Francesco  di  Giorgio,  154 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  176 

Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  165  n. 
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Siena»  Academy  oi  Arts : 

Matteo  di  Giovanni,  140  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  180,  182  n., 
183 

Neioooio,  167. 158 

Pietro  di  Qiovanni,  170  n. 

Finturioohio,  410 

Sano  di  Pietro,  171,  172 

Saasetta,  160  n.,  170  n. 

Signorelli,  08 

Vecohietta,  149  n.,  163 
S.  Aflostino: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  182 

Pemgino,  330  n.,  348 

Signorolli,  96 
8.  Andrea: 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 
S.  Ansano: 

Vecohietta,  163  n. 
Arohivio  di  Stato: 

B^ivenuto  di  Giovanni,  161  n., 
186  n. 

Gozsarelli,  186  n. 

Franoeeoo  di  Giorgio,  167  n. 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Neroooio,  160  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  172  n.,  174  n. 
Arte  deUa  Lana,  Gbapel  of : 

Saasetta,  166, 169  n. 
Banohetti,  Uffizio  de*: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  204 
Campanai,  Monaatero  di : 

Mldaoci,  421  n. 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  166  n. 
Oaaino  de'  Nobili: 

Veochietta,  161  n. 
CShigi-Zondadari,  liiaroheee: 

Oozzarelli,  186 
Ginnghi,  Si^.  C. : 

Sano  di  Retro,  176  n. 
8.  Griatoforo: 

Salvanello,  177  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  176  n.,  177  n. 
S.  Bomenioo: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  162, 
182 

Franoesoo  di  Giorgio,  166, 183 

Fnngai,  183 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  166  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  162  n.,  181, 
182,  184 

Sano  di  Pietro,  176  n. 

Signorelli,  97  n. 
Duomo: 

Baldnooi,  421 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  161  n., 
163 


Siena,  Duomo: 

Oozzarelli,  185  n. 

Domenioo  di  Bwtolo,  140, 141, 

144 
Franceeoo  di  Giorgio,  156 
Gaaparre  d'Aaciano,  160  n. 
Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 
Giovanni  di  Pietro,  180 
Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  163  n. 
Mariani,  Pellegrino,  179  n. 
Matteo  da  Siena,    180,    181, 

185  n. 
Michael  Angelo,  396 
Neroccio,  158 
Pinturicchio,  395-409 

Sano  di  Pietro,  148, 172, 176  n. 
Saaaetta,  166  n.,  169  n. 
Taddeo  Bartoli,  198 
Vanni,  Andrea,  399 
Vecohietta,  148, 153  n. 
S.  Eugenic: 

&nvenuto  di  Giovanni,  166  n. 
Matteo    da    Siena,    181    n., 

186  n. 

Pontvgiueta,  Madonna,  Gburoh  of: 

Fungai,  166  n. 

GiroTamo  di  Benvenuto,  1 65  n. 
Forteguerri-Biohi-Buapoli,  Caaa: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  176  n. 
S.  Franceaoo: 

Pemgino,  348  n. 
S.  Giovanni: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  160  n. 

Gaaparre  d'Aaoiano,  149  n. 

Lambertini,  Miohele,  149  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  174 

Sasaetta,  169  n. 

Vecohietta,  149,  150 
S.  Girolamo: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  163  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  171  n.,  176  n. 
Liccioli,  Signora  Giuaeppina: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  186  n. 
Loggia  della  Mercansia: 

Vecohietta,  161,  1  2 
S.  Maria  dejg^li  Angali: 

Pinturicchio,  411 
S.  Maria  de*  Servi: 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  179  n. 

Giovanni  di  Pietro,  179 

Matteo  da  Siena,  181, 182 
S.  Maria  Mckldalena: 

Balducci,  4)0, 421 

Sano  di  Pietro,  173  n. 
S.  Martino: 

Saaaetta,  166  n.,  168  n. 
Monte  del  Paachi: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  161  n. 
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Siena,  Monte  Oliveto: 

Fmnoesco  di  Qiorgio»  164 
Osseryaiiza,  Ghuroh  of: 

Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  165, 
166  n. 

Pietro  di  Giovanni,  170  n. 

Sano  di  Pietio,  172, 175  n. 

Sasaetta,  167 

Taddeo  Bartoli,  172  n. 
Palmieri-Nuti,  Gasa: 

Gozzarelli,  186 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175  n. 
Fotrucoi  Palace: 

Signoielii,  87,  96-98 
Piooolomini,  Oonte  P. : 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175  n. 
S.  Pietro  alle  Scale: 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175  n. 
S.  Pietro  Ovile: 

Giovanni   di    Ptelo,    177   n., 
178  n. 

Lorensetti,  177  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  177  n.,  180  n. 
Porta  Romana: 

Saflsetta,  166,  168,  169,  170  n. 
Public  Palace: 

Oozzarelli,  183  n. 

Domenico  di  Bartolo,  172  n. 

Fnuioeaco  di  Giorgio,  156  n. 

Matteo  da  Siena,  183 

Pietro  di  Giovanni,  171  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  172,  175  n. 

Veoohietta,  151,  152 
S.  Quirico: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  173 
Rifn^o,  Ghieaa  del: 

Domenico  di  Bartolo,  145  n. 
Santini,  Sig.: 

Sano  £  Pietro,  175  n. 
Saraoini,  Palazzo: 

Balduoci,  421  n. 

Giovanni  di  Pem)1o,  178  n. 

Neroooio,  160  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175  n. 

Saasetta,  168  n. 
S.  SebasMano  in  Valle  Piatta: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  165 

Oozzarelli,  186 

Matteo  da  Siena,  185  n. 
Sozzini,  Oua: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  181 
Spedale  di  S.  Maria  della  SoaU: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  161  n.* 
162 

Oozzarelli,  186 

Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  144 


Siena,    Spedale    di    S.    Maria    della 
Soala: 

Manani,  Peilegrino,  179  n. 

Matteo  di  Giovanni,  149  n. 

Pietro  di  Giovanni,  171  n. 

Priamo  della  Queroia,  146 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175  n. 

Sassetta,  169  n. 

Veochietta,  148,  149,  152 
S.  Smrito: 

jBalducoi,  420 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175 
S.  Stefano: 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 
Tolomei,  Palazzo: 

Matteo  da  Siena,  183 
SS.  Trinity,  Aroioonfratemita  della: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  163  n. 

Neroccio,  160  n. 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175  n. 
Sigilio,  S.  Maria  della  Oiroa: 

Matteo  da  Gualdo,  223 
Sigmarinfl^,  HohenzoUem,  Prince : 

Tiberio,  464  n. 
Sinalunga,  S.  Bernardino: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  161  n. 

Oozzarelli,  186 
S.  Lucia: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  165  n. 
Sinigaglia,  S.  Maria  delle  Giazie: 

Perugino,  319 

Piero  della  Franoe^o 
S.  Maria  Maddalena: 

Santi,  79 
Spello,  S.  Andrea: 

Euaebio,  408  n.,  459  n. 

Pinturicohio,  408,  459  ii. 
S.  Maria  Maggiore: 

Perugino,  351 

PSnturiochio,  392-395 
Minorites,  ez-Ohurob  of  the: 

Euaebio,  408  n. 

Pinturicchio,  408,  409,  410 
(near),  S.  Girolamo: 

Mezcaatri,     Pietro     Antonio. 
231  n. 
(near),  S.  Maria  della  Rotonda: 

Meozaatri,  Bernardino,  244  n. 
Spoleto,  S.  Anaano: 

Spagaa,  435 
Aroo  di  Annibale,  (^ieea  e  Oon- 
vento  all' : 

Spagna,  445 
Oitadel: 

Spagna,  435 
Oommunal  Gallerv: 

Oampillo,  45Z  n. 

Spagna,  434  u.,  444 
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8pol«to,  8.  Domenioo: 

Cesareo,  493  n. 

SpAgnft,  435 
Duomo: 

Pintorioohio,  388 

SioQlo,  448,  451 
Hospital  degli  Eeposti: 

Spagna,  444 
8.  Nioooie»: 

Siculo,    51 
Piasza  S.  Qrcgorio: 

Oampilio,  452,  453 
Public  Palace : 

Sioulo,  451 

Spagna,  434,  435,  437 
Stella,  ex-monastery  della : 

Spagna,  435 
Tega,  Capella: 

Alunno,  234  n. 
(outside),  8.  Jaoopo : 

Spaffna,  439,  440 
Stockholm,  National  Museum : 

Qhirlandaio,  186 

Guidoooio,  186 

SignoroIIi,  92  n. 
Stiaasburg,  Gallery: 

Qenga,  98  n. 

Piero  di  Gosimo,  88  n. 

Signorelli,  88  n. 
Stroncone,    S.    Franoeeoo,    Monastery 
of: 

Tiberio,  464 
Subiaco,  S.  Francesco : 

Antoniasso  Romano,  281 

Temi,  Oammunal  Gallery: 
Alunno,  242 
Antoniasso  Romano,  269  n., 

281 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  269  n. 
S.  Francesco: 

Antoniasso  Romano,  269  n. 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  268  n. 
8.  Maria  delle  Grazie: 
Spagna,  442 
Tivoli,  8.  Giovanni  Eyangelista: 
Antoniasso  Romano,  281 
Municipio: 

Saao  di  Pietro,  175  n. 
Todi,  Oommunal  Gallery : 
Spagna,  428 
Duomo: 

Spagna,  430,  4:  6  n.,  443 
Reformati,  Church  of: 
Spagna,  428, 429 
Torre  d' Andrea,  near  Assisi,  8.   Ber- 
nardo: 
Pinturicohio,  414 


Torrita,  SS.  Fiora  e  LuoiUa: 

Benyenuto  di  Giovanni*  162  n. 
Madonna  delle  Nevi : 

Girolamo  di  Benyenuto,  166  n. 
Toulouse,  Museum: 

Pemgino,  354  n. 
Tours,  Gallery: 

Alunno,  236  n.,  241  n. 
Treyi,  Oommunal  Gallery: 

Spagna,  431  n.,  432  n. 
Madonna  delle  Lagrime : 

Perugino,  351,  352 

Spagna,  431,  482 
S.  Martino: 

MeBustri,     Pietro      Antonio* 
231  n. 

Spagna,  430 

Tiberio,  462 
Treyiso,  Como,  Contcssa  del :     • 

Palmezzano,  60 

Urbino,  S.  Agata: 

Justus  of  Ghent,  22 
8.  Bernardino: 

Camovale,  Fra,  30 

Santi,  79 
S.  Ghiara: 

L'lngegno,  274 

Piero  <uUa  Fnmoesca,  4, 22 

Santi,  79 
8.  Orooe,  Oratorio  dl: 

Ottayiano  Nelli,  190  n. 
Ducal  Palace: 

Santi.  81  n.,  82  n. 
Duomo: 

Piero  della  Franoeooa,  20,  22* 
79 

Santi.  Gioyanni,  22,  79 
S.  Francesco: 

Santi,  77 
S.  Gaetano,  Oratorio  di : 

Ottayiano  Nelli,  190  n. 
Gallery: 

Justus  of  Ghent,  20  n. 

Lorenzo    da    San    Seyeiino* 
214  n. 

Piero  della  Franoesoa,  22 

Santi,  78  n.,  79  n.*  81  n. 

Ucoello,  Paolo,  20  n. 
S.  Gioyanni  Battisto: 

Lorenzo  and  Jaoopo  da  San 
Seyerino,  213 
S.  Girolamo: 

Santi,  71  n. 
Leoni,  Signer: 

Melozzo  da  Forli,  45 
Madonna  ddl'  Omo,  Oratorio  della 

Otti^yii^o  Nelli,  190  n. 
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Urbino,  8.  Maria  della  Bella: 
GamoYale,  Fra,  29 
S.  Maria  extra  Muros: 

Antonio  da  Ferrara,  79  n. 
Santi,  79  n. 
Piooini,  V. : 

Santi,  80 
Raphaers  house : 

Santi,  76 
S.  Sebastian,  brotherhood  of: 

Santi,  79 
S.  Spirito : 

Sigaorelli,  94,  95 
Urbisaglia,  C^uroh  of: 

Stefano  da  Qinesio,  217  n. 
Utrecht,  Episcopal  Palace: 
Nerocoio,  158  n. 
'    Sano  di  Pietro,  173  n. 
Sassetta,  167  n. 

Valencia,  Academy  of  Arts: 

Pinturicohio,  417 
Velletri,  Duomo : 

Antoniasso  Romano,  278 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  206  n., 
207  n. 
S.  Maria  del  Trivio: 

Bositi,  O.  B.  de\474n. 
Velo.  Ghnrchof: 

Verla,  379 
Vemoe,  Academy: 

Boocacoino,  364 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  200 
Perugino,  364 
Piero  della  Franoesca,  17 
Pinturicchio,  403,  404,  405 
Raphael,   43,    44,    403,    404, 
405 
Bern,  Dnohess  of: 
Perugino,  364 
Bevilaoqua  Sale: 

Giovanni  Boccati,  220  n. 
Oorrer  Museum : 

Palmezzano,  57 
Ducal  Palace: 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  200 
S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  School  of: 

Perugino,  308 
Manf rini  Collection : 
Perugino,  364 
Verona,  Museo  Civico : 
Veria,  480  n. 
Vioenza,  Communal  Gallery: 

Pkhlmezzano,  60 
Vienna,    Aiohholz,    Heir    Eagen    von 
Miller: 
Alunno,  242 


Vienna,  Figdor,  Dr.  A.: 

Giovanni  di  Paolo,  178  n. 
Harrach  Galleiy: 

Peruffino,  368 
Imperial  Gallenr: 

Perugino,  305,  368,  371 

Signorelli,  115 
Lanckoronski,  Count: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175  n. 
Liechtenstein  Collection: 

Palmezzano,  62 

Perugino,  368 

Piero  della  Franoesca,  32  n. 
Ourousofif,  Prince  Louis: 

Sassetta,  170  n. 
Villamagna,  S.  Donnino: 

Signorelli,  116  n. 
Viterbo,  Communal  Gallery: 

Sano  di  Pietro,  175  n. 
Duomo: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  165 
S.  Maria  della  Verit&: 

Lorenzo  da  Viterbo,  244 
Osservanti,  Chiesa  degli: 

Pinturicohio,  414 

Spaffua,  446 
Volterra,  S.  Agostino: 

Signorelli,  117 
Communal  Gallery: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  160  n., 
161  n. 

Signorelli,  94 
Duomo: 

Signorelli,  93 
San  Francesco,  Company  of: 

Siffnorelli,  93,  94 
S.  Girolamo: 

Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  160 
S.  Michele: 

Priamo  della  Qoeroia,  146 

Wantage,  Lockinge  House,  Lady  Wan- 
tage: 

Francesco  di  Giorgio,  157  n. 

Perugino,  371 
Wigan,  Crawford,  Earl  of: 

inturicchio,  416  n. 
Windsor  Castle: 

Melozzo  da  Forii,  42 

Santi,  81  n. 

Yeovil,  Compton  House,  Mn.  Goodcn's 
Collection: 
Signorelli,  106  n. 

Zagarolo,  8.  Lorenzo: 

Antoniasso  Romano,  279  n. 
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Alberii,  Leon  Battista,  1,  6,  35n. 
AJbertini,  202n.,  299n.,  305n.,  321a., 

343n.,  374n.,  376n.,  396n.,  405n. 
Aleandri,  217  n. 
AUani,  Doxnenioo,  486-491 
Alfani,  Orazio,  487,  489-491 
Alunno,  192,  207  a.,  226-229,  232-243, 

260 
Amati,  6.,  205  n. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  85 
Angelioo,  Fra,  197 
Angdlo  di  Lorentino,  130  n. 
Anselmi,  105  n. 
Ansuino  da  Forli,  35,  39 
AntoneUo  da  Messina,  5,  15 
Antoniasso   Romano,  267  n.,  268  n.. 

269  n.,  277-281,  143  n. 
Antonio  da  Fabriano,  211 
Aubert,  26  n. 
Antonio  da  Fenara,  79  n. 

Baooio  d'AgnoIa,  330 
Baldi,  Bernardo,  22  n.,  43 
Baldovinetti,  1,  4 
Balduoci,  Matteo,  420,  421 
Bargagli-Petruooi,  F.,  153  n.,  161  n., 

164  n.,  165  n.,  175  n.,  186 
Bartoli,  Taddeo,  139,  177,  194,  198 
Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi,  145 
Bartolommeo  deila  Gatta,  Don,  90 

miniaturist,  122 

Vasarl's  list  of  his  works,  122,  123 

doubts  of  his  existence  expressed, 
124 

the  mystery  cleared  up,  125  n. 

his  works  described,  124-129 
Bartolommeo  di  Frosino,  124  n. 
Bartolommeo  di  Maestro  Gentile,  82  n. 
Bartolommeo  di  Tommaso,  226-228 
Bartolommeo,  Fra,  5,  85,  287 
BarufEaldi,  24  n. 
Bedi,  Jacopo,  194 
Bellini,  GentUe,  380,  381 
Bellini,  Giovanni,  367 
Bellini,  Jaoopo,  201 


Benvennto   di   GioTBimi  di   Meo   del 
>  Guasta,  139,  247 

frescoes  at  Siena  and  Annunciation 

at  Volterra,  160 
another  at  Buonoonvonto,  161 
frescoes  at  Siena  and  elsewhere,  161  n. 
various  works,  162, 163, 164  n.,  165  n. 
Berenson,  Mr.  B.,  27  n.,  28  n.,  144  n., 
155  n.,  157  n.,  161  n.,  169  n.,  170  n., 
172  n.,  177  n.,  207  n.,  216  n.,  220  n., 
222  n.,  225  n.,  257  n.,  269  n.,  331  n. 
Bernardino  di  Mariotto,  390  n.,  417-420 
Bernardino  di  Nanni,  194 
Bemasooni,  Gesare,  197  n. 
Berto  di  Giovanni,  467.  468 
Bertucci,  Giovanni  Battista,  415,  446, 

472-475 
Bianchini,  22  n.,  467  n. 
Bicoi,  Lorenzo,  8,  9,  11 
Bistiooi,  Vespasiano  de',  46 
Boccati,  Giovanni,  138, 1 12, 217-220, 247 
Bombe,  Dr.,  20  n.,  22  n.,  29  n.,  195  n., 
218  n.,  220  n.,  247  n.,  257  n.,  261  n., 
269  n.,  270  n.,  276  n.,  284  n.,  297, 
298  n.,  305  n.,  309  n.,  313  n.,  315  o., 
317  n.,  322  n.,  335  n.,  336  n.,  342  n., 
343  n.,  352  n.,  353  n.,  355  n.,  357  n., 
358  n.,  359  n.,  374  n.,  378  n.,  382  n., 
384  n.,  387  n.,  391  n.,  396  n.,  398n.. 
400  n.,  409  n.,  411  n.,  419  n.,  422  n., 
466  n.,  467  n.,  484  n. 
Bonfatti,  Luigi,  188  n.,  189  n.,  190  n., 

193  n.,  194  n.,  195n. 
Bonfigli,  Benedetto,  138,  284 
influenoed  by  Domenioo  Veneziano 
and   Piero  della  Franceeca,   246, 
247 
Annunciation  in  the  Perugia  Galleiy, 

247,248 
frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Comunale, 

249-252 
gonfalone  of  S.  Fiorenzo,  252.  253 
various  works,  254-257 
Boighesi  and  Bauohi,  155  n.,  168  n., 
169  n. 
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Borghini,  303 
Bottiodli,  33,  91 
BraghiioUi,  330  n.,  342  u. 
Bramante,  4,  5,  66 
Bnmaiitino,  5  d. 
Breok,  Bir.  J.,  159  n. 
Biiganti,  Dr.  A.,  493  n. 
Briganti»  Dr.  F.,  376  n. 
BrogI,  186 
BruoelleBohi,  1 
Bryan,  168  n.,  170  n. 

Gagnola,  Don  G.,  226  n. 

Galzini,  Plof.  £.,  30  n.,  57  n.,  58  n.,  61» 

62,  81  n.,  82  n.,  190  n. 
Campilio,  Bernardino,  452,  453 
CSampori,  7  n.,  81  n. 
Gaporali,  Bartolommeo,  106  n.,  254  n., 

257  n.,  286  n.,  480,  481 
Gapoiali»  Giovanni  Battiata,  482,  433 
Ganioyale»  Fra,  28-32 
Oassali,  54  n.,  59 
Gastagno,  Andrea  del,  2, 13,  70 
Gertini,  117 
Geeariano,  Geeare,  3  n. 
Geeareo,  Perino,  493 
Genleneer,  M.  de,  46  n. 
Ghiodarolo,  366 
Gioogna,  308  n. 
Ginquini,  Sig.  A.,  19  n. 
Gobclli,  Leoue,  37  n.,  40  n.,  41  d. 
Gooohi,  Pompeo,  492,  493 
Gola  deir  Amatrioe,  478 
Golasanti,  Dr.  A.,  199  n.,  220  n. 
Gonstantini,  317  n.,  333  n.,  334  n., 

459  n.,  490  n.,  492  n.,  493  n. 
Coiazzini,  23  n. 
Gorvisieri,  Gostantino,  36  n.,  278  n., 

281  n. 
Goota,  Lorenzo,  366  n. 
Gozzarelli,  139, 183-186 
Grispolti,  Geeare,  92  n. 
Gristofani,  Dr.,  223  n.,  229  n. 
Grattwell,  Mias,  86  n. 
Gust,  Mr.  L.,  173  n. 
Gognoni,  330  n. 

Dennistonn,  64  n.,  80 
Diamante,  Fra,  33,  90 
Domenioo  di  Bartolo,  2  n.,  166 
hia  birth,  hia  productiona  traced  from 

the  Bohool  of  Taddeo  Bartoli,  139 
hia  ai^le,  hia  portrait  of  the  Emperor 

Sigiamnnd,  140 
altarpiece  at  Aaoiano,  141 
Viigin  and  Saints  at  Perugia,  141, 142 
hia  influence  on  Giovanni  Bocoati,  142 
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